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Chronicle of Events 


2 Jan. 

3 Jan. 

5 Jan, 


7 Jan. 

8 Jan, 

9 Jan, 

11 Jan. 

12 Jan, 

16 Jan, 


16 Jan, 

17 Jan, 


January 1928. 

'28 Opening Day ot the 15th Session ot the Indian Science Congress held in 
Caientta— Continued till 7th January. 

do. Cotton Mill Strike in Bombay — 18,000 downed tools as a protest against 
standardisation of WapoB. 

Opening Day of the Eleventh Session of the Indian Economic Conference 
held at Lucknow under Mr. M. H, Darling — Continued till the next 
two days. 

do. The Mahatma’s impressions on the Madras Congress in '< Young India " — 
The Hindu Muslim Unity as the most dignified answer to Birkenhead’s inso 
lent flaunting on British might — The Independence Resolution hastily 
conceived and thoughtlessly passed — The Exhibition a scandalous creation 
in as much as it was .a denial ot the Congress spirit and in marked contrast 
to Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibitions. 

Public Meeting at Tilak Ghat, Madras under Mr. Kaleswar Bao urged the 
need for concerted action against the Simon Commission, 

do. Fifth Session of the All-India Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Con- 
ference held in Bombay under the presidency of Mr, M, A. Jinnah and 
continued till the 9tb, 

do. 11th Provincial Adi Dravid Conference held at Gokhale Hall, Madras 
under the presidency of Mr, L, 0, Gurnsami— Co-operation with Simon 
Commission advocated. 

do. Conference ot Provincial Ministers opened in New Delhi by Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah, 

do. The Legislative Council President*’ Conference held in New Delhi under 
the Chairmanship of the Hon’blc Mr, Patel. 

do. Executive Committee of the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber un- 
animously endorsed resolution passed by the Industrial Congress urging 
all commercial bodies to boycott the Simon Commission, 

do. Fifth Convocation ot Qnjrat Vidyapilh held at Ahmedabad amidst scenes 
of great oriental splendour — Bevd. 0, F. Andrews delivered convocation 
address. 

The All-Party Boycott Conference held at Benares under the presidency 
of Dr. Ansari unanimously decided to boycott the Statutory Commission 
and to observe a ‘ Hartal ’ throughout India on 3rd February, the day 
the Commission land in Bombay and to hold public meetings on the same 
day and pass resolutions condemning the Commission, 

do. Opening Day of the C. P. Legislative Council and B. & 0. Legislative 
Council, ^ 

do. Public meeting under tbe auspices of National Social Conference, the 
Servant of India Society and others hold in Madras to support legislation 
against early marriage — Dr, Annie Besant presided. 

Monster meeting of 6,000 people of all classes held at Benares under 
Babu Bhagavan Das — Leaders appealed to observe hartal on 3rd February. 
Youth Week inaugurated at Ahmedabad by Eovd, Andrews — Proraoliotj 
of indigenous Scout movement urged. 


1 



2 

18 dan. 


20 Jan. 

21 Jan. 

22 Jan, 

23 Jan, 


■28 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
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CaIcnWa Corpoiation pioteated aRainat tbe_ omission ot the Goverament 
to provide for the formation of an Urban Unit of the Indian Territorial 
Force in Calcntta in accordance with the Shea Committee a Report and 
urged upon the Government to rectify the Bauac at an early 
The Campaign to prepare the ground for organising ‘ hartal _ on _drd 
Febroarv started in Bombay, Calcutta, Poona and other places in right 
earnest — the Provincial Congress Committees organised tours in districts 
with B view* to ronee public opinion and malic the boycott succcQsiuh 


The 0. P. Conncil— Mr. Biyani’s motion for the boycott of the Simon 
Commission carried after a heated debate. 


Ist Session of the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference held in Bombay 
with Mr. R. F. Rariman in the Chair. 

Mr. Gandhi’s resolution in the Kathiawar States Conference held at 
Porbander to the ciTcct that the Conference should not discuss matters 
concerning individual Slates or Princes was passed unanimously. 

Ten thousand employees ot the Lilioah worhshop E. I. Railway downed 
tools owing, it was alleged, to some friction with the authorities — Subse- 
quently the workers sent a petition demanding increase of wages. 

A deputation of the Burma People’s Party waited on the Governor at 
Rangoon and ■ rged abolition ot illegal gambling, unrestricted sale of 
liquor and drugs, and the collcclion ol Thathamcdn and Capitation Taxes, 
all of which, the deputation said, was due to the inactivity on tho part 
of tlic Government to improve the condition of the people. 

Opening Day of the hladras Legislative Council — Supplementary demands 
moved and passed. 


24 Jan, do, Madras Conncil— Swarajist motion for boycott 0 ! tbe Simon Commission 
carried after a heated debate. 


27 Jan, do. Judgment delivered in the Hatvey-Katiman Libel Case — Mr. K, F.RaTi- 
man acquitted on tbe ground of acting in good faith, 

30 Jan. do. Judgment delivered by Calcutta High Court in the ‘ Blalesman ’ Libel 
Case— Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose awarded Rs, 1000 damage. 


February 1928. 

1 Fch. ’28 Opening Day of the Council of Siate-Offlcial Bills introduced in tbe 

Assembly— President Patel refused introduction of the New Reserve Bank 
Bill as ft violated the propriety of the honso and was an abnso of its 
privileges, as the old Bill was not yet withdrawn, 

2 Feb. do. Ceylon Legislative Conncil adopted a motion for abolishing canltal 

punishment in Ceylon, 

Dclhr^'^ address in opening the Central Legislature in New 

3 Feb. do. All-lndia Hartal observed as a mark of protest against the Simon Com- 

mission— Bombay wore a deserted appearance when the Commission 
landed who were greeted with black flags and " Simon, go' back”— A 
50,000 in Bombay attended by Moderate leaders 
Btin^ /n Commission in any shape or at any 

demonstration was marked by disorderly 
Eccncg in different parts of the City necessitating police to open fire. 



FEBRUARY ’ 28 ] 
4 Feb. '28 

6 Feb, do, 

7 Feb. do. 


8 Feb. do, 

9 Feb, do. 

10 Feb. do, 
12 Feb. do, 

18 Feb. do. 
16 Feb. do. 

16 Feb. do. 

17 Feb, do, 

18 Feb, do. 

19 Feb, do. 

20 Feb. do. 


21 Febi do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 3 

Arrival of the Simon Commission in New Delhi — Sir John Simon told 
a Associated Press Representative that he had received about 300 
telegrams of welcome. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s Statement in the Assembly introducing the old 
Reserve Bank Bill as amended by the Joint Committee. 

Sir John Simoti’a Statement on the “ Joint Conference ” scheme issued 
in New Delhi — Party leaders of Assembly after careful consideration 
unanimously rejected the proposal. 

Gagging order issued in Madras prohibiting meetings, demonstrations 
and propaganda for hartal which were served on the members of the 
Boycott Propaganda Committee. 

Amidst impressive scenes the All-India M omen’s Conference on educa- 
tional reforms opened in New Delhi by Lady Irwin. 

Opening day of the autumn session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Sir Phiror Sethna's resolution demanding publication of the Corres- 
pondence on the Statutory Commission lost in the Council of State. 

Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced — Governor's 
opening address. 

Meeting of the Congress Working Committee in New Delhi — Madras 
gagging order condemned. 

Motion for circulation of the Ago of Consent Bill agreed to in tbs 
Assembly. 

The Reserve Bank Bill dropped in the Assembly — Sir Basil Blackett's 
statement setting forth the official reasons, 

All-Parties Conference met in Delhi and continued till the 22nd February 
when it appointed a Committee to report on the constitution, franchise, 
and declaration of rights of the Commonwealth of ludia. 

Sir Phiroz Sethna’s resolution on the appointment of Trade Commis- 
sioner’s carried in the Council of State. 

A deputation representing the All-India Womeij’s Conference waited on 
the Viceroy with a memoiial urging legislative action to abolish Child- 
marriage throughout India. 

The historic debate on the appointment of the Simon Commission in Assem- 
bly — Lala Lajpat Rai’s censure motion carried — Leaders’ denunciation of 
Government policy. 

Lord Birkenhead's ranting speech at Doncaster defying the Indian legis- 
latures and threatening the boycotters of the Simon Commission. 

Second annual me ting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. D. P, Khaitan. 

The Maharaja of Nabha deprived of bis title and allowance reduced 
owing to the alleged “disloyalty to Government’’ was mysteriously 
removed from Allahabad to Kodaikanal where he was ordered to 
reside. 

Arrival of the Simon Commission in Calcutta — Monster public meeting 
held in Shradhananda Park declared to boycott British goods as the first 
step for the attainment of Swaraj. 

Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council— Governor’s opening 
address. 

The Bengal Council — Finance Member’s wail in presenting a deficit 
budget. 

Railway Budget lor 1928-29 introduced in the Assembly — Surplus of ten 
and half crores— Reduction in fares announced. 

The Chamber of Princts opened by Viceroy in New Delhi — procee- 
dings not open to the press. 

Opening day of the Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Council, 

In the Assembly the Army Secretary’s motion to refer the Navy Bill 
to a Select Committee rejected. 
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24 Feb, 

25 Feb, 


29 Feb, 
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do. 
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ConercBB WorUing Committee in New Delhi isBued inetrnotion to the Madras 
Bojeott Committee to postpone hartal on the 26th, the day oE 
of Simon OommiEsion, in view of the gagging order of the GoYernmen 
and to confine their activities to holding maBS meetings condemning the 

CommiEBion, . „ ^ 

Opening day of the spring seEsion of the U, F, LcgiBlativc Oouiicil, 

Mr, Kyaw Dan’s motion of confidence in the Simon Commiesiori 
nnanimonsly in the Bnrtna Council, the People’s Party having walKed 
out at the commencement of the debate. 


Special ScBBion of the All-India Dspressed Classes Conference held in 
New Delhi under Eao Bahadur M, C, Rajah passed resolution advocating 
co-opcration with Simon Commission. . , 

Mr. Mukandilal’s motion of no-confidenoe in the Simon Commission 
passed after a heated debate in tho U. P. Council. 

Budget for 1928-29 presented in the Assembly — Surplus over two and 
half crorcB announced — provincial contributions abolished, 

British Section oi League against Imperialism in London passed resolu- 
tion supporting Indian attitnne towards the Simon Commission and 
demanding withdrawal of Labour representation. 


MarcK 1928, 

1 Mar, ’28 Campaign for boycott of Britisb goods started in Calcntta — 32 meetings 
wore simnltancously held in 32 wards of the city where the message of 
boycott was preaclicd. 

3 Mar, do. Ten ihousaud iadics in a meeting in Calcutta toolr Bolcmn vow to boycott 

British cloth. 

4 Mar, do. Death of Baron Satyendra Prosonno Sinha of Raipur at Berhamporc, 

Bengal, 

6 Mar, do. Annual meeting of the Madras European Association held under Sir 

, Alexander MacDougsll, 

Mar, do. Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federation of Indian Chamber 
of CommeiCR held in New Delhi. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League in a meeting in New Delhi 
icinscd to accept the All-Party Conference formula on tho question of 
Joint Electorates, 

7 Mar. do. In the Bomb.ay Council a non-olilcial motion for adjoumment of tho 

house to disensB the B.ardoli Salyagralia was disallowed. 

As a sequel to the Ko-confidcncc motion in tho M.adras Council tho 
WmistcrB resigned — The resignation was accepted by the Governor Iho 
next oBy, 

Asstmbly‘^warpL°rd.^“'“' P®®®®^ by the 

B?a?cmminthrAE^mWy!‘’”^ down-Tbe Commander-in-chief’s 
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8 Mar. ’28 

10 Mar. do. 

12 Mar, do. 

13 Mar. do. 

14 Mar, do, 

IB Mar. do, 
16 Mar, do, 

18 Mar, do, 

19 Mar, do, 

20 Mar. do, 

21 Mar, do. 

22 Mar, do. 

26 Mar. do. 

28 Mar, do. 

29 Mar. do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS S 

In the 0. P. Council Gorernment suBtained a Beries of defeats under 
voting on Budget grants. 

All-Parties Conference met in Delhi and continued till 11th when it 
appointed two Sub-Committees, one to enquire into the financial aspect 
of the separation of Sind and the other to conBidcr the feasibility of pro- 
portional rcpreBcntation. 

Mr. Jinnah’s adjournment motion in the Assembly to discuss the Govern- 
ment’s turning down of the nnanimous recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee carried by 70 against 41. 

In the Bengal Council Government snstained a defeat in the Land 
Eevenue grant. 

In the Punjab Council a cut motion demanding better treatment of 
political prisoners was carried. 

In the Assembly Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion refusing the Simon 
Commission demand c.arricd — Boycott decision reaffirmed. 

In the 0, P; Council Mr, Kalikar’o cut motion for amnesty to prisoners 
convicted in connection with communal riots carried. 

Ministers’ statement on resignation in the Madras Council owing to 
difference of opinion with tho Chief Minister re. the Statutory Commis- 
sion. 

In the Punjab Council the Government motion to elect a committee to 
co-operate with tho Simon Commission was carried after a prolonged 
debate. 

Messrs. S. M. Mudaliar and M. R. Setburatnam Aiyar were appointed 
Ministers of the Government of Madras. 

In the Bengal Council Mr. A. C, Dntla’s motion for refusal of Ministers 
salaries lost. 

The Finance Bill introduced in the Assembly and discussed and carried 
on the 19th, 

Bombay Provincial Nationalist Non-Brahmin Conference held at Nasik 
under Mr. M. Manckji — Simon Commission denounced. 

The Bombay University Bill with an amendment in the form of an 
additional sub-clause to the clause relating to the appointment of Visitor 
was passed in the Bombay Council, 

Government defeated twice in the Bengal Council when two cuts were 
made in tho Police Demand. 

The No-confidence motion against the Ministers lost in the Bengal 
Council, 

Madras District Congress Committee inaugurated campaign in favour of 
Boycott of British goods as an answer to the Simon Commission. 

The Finance Bill passed in the Council of State — The Swarajists walked 
out. 

Opening day of the March Session of the Mysore Legislative Council in 
the New Council Hall, Bangalore. 

Serious riot occurred near Bamongachoe Loco Workshop, three miles 
from Howrah in connection with the Lilloah Look-out — Police opened 
fire resulting, it was reported, in two men killed and five injured. 

Opening day of the Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Council, 

In tho course of a leader the ‘‘ Pioneer " of Allahabad wrote the following 
on the Simon Commission : “ Despite the optimistic generalisations of 
Sir John Simon the “Pioneer” does not believe the preliminary visit 

of the Commission to India has been a suecess the support is 

sectional and spasmodic and_ by no means representative of political 
India, 
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31 Msr. ’28 Departure of the Simon Commiesion from Bombay after completing their 
preliminary visit to India, 


2 Apl. ’28 

B Apl. do, 

C Apl. do, 

7 Apl. do. 

8 Apl. do, 

9 Apl. do. 

10 Apl. do, 

11 Apl. do. 

13 Apl. do. 

16 Apl. do. 
18 Apl, do. 


19 Apl. do 

21 Apl. do. 


April 1928. 

In the Calcutta Corporation Mr. B, K. Basn elected Mayor in anccession 
to Mr J. M. Sen Gnpta defeating the only Swarajist candidate Mr. Bnbbas 
Chandra Bose by 46 to 37 votes— Disorderly scenes followed the election 
when the electric light failed and it was reported that some of the Coun- 
cillors who voted against Mr. Snbbas Bose were roughly handled. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmnkb, a Swarajist, elected President of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 

National Week celebrations commenced with a monster public meeting 
in Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar, 

The Bengal provincial Gonlerencc held at Basirhat nndet Mr. J. M, Sen 
Gnpta demanded among olhcta Round Table Conicrcnco and Release of 
Political Prisoners. 

Eleventh Session of the All-India Hindn Mahasahha bold at Jubhnlpore 
under Mr. N. 0. Kelkar— Besolotioa on Bhndhi Movement and Conversion 
of Non-Hindus urged. 

Tiro Assam Council elected a committee to co-operato with the Simon 
Commission, Congress members abstaining. 

Independent Labour Party at its annual meeting held at Norwich ex- 
pressed opposition to the procedure regarding appointment of the Simon 
Commission and pressed for a fall iccognitton of Indian claims. 

The Punjab Provincial Conference held at Amritsar under tho presidency 
of Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru, 

A strong appeal to the British to buy Indian products and strengthen 
the bonds of the Empire was made by Sir Atul Cbatterje, the High 
Commissioner for India, speaking at the Rotary Club, West London. 

The Punjab Youth Conference adopted resolution eopponing the League 
against Imperialism and expressing sympathy with the Chinese in their 
heroic war against European Impeiialism. 

Another Mill Strike in Bombay — Strikers complained of retrenchment 
and the introduction of the syslem of work on two sides of frame — 20,000 
men downed tools. 


I^n celebratfon of the National Week Congress workers including ladies 
hawked Khaddar in CaJcolla headed by Mr. Subhas Bose, President, 
B, P, Qt O, * 

In reply to tte C. P, Govcrnjncnt’B invitation to sobmit a statement to 
the Bjmon Commission, the Ycotmal District Association regretted its 
inabiUly to co-operate with the Commiesion in view of the boycott pro- 
gramme laid down by tbo Congrees, the Aesembiy and the local Council, 


J’nnces from all parts of India attended a private Con- 

Butler Committee 

laid d'wn^^ ^ federal Council and the Indian Princes’ Conference 


Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held 
cath^Sr&usan.^" presidency of Mahamahopadhaya Pt. Pramatha- 


MAY ’28] CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 7 

23 Apl. ’38 Mill Btvike Bituation in Bombay look a more BcriooB turn leading to 

firing of revolver ehotB by a Police Officer— 21 Mills closed doors involving 
30,000 BtrikerB. 

Beath of Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, the life and Bonl of the Khadi movement, 
in Patna, 

24 Apl, do. The Bardoli Satyagraba — Confiscation notices on cultivatora were the 

order of the day in Bardoli — Under the leadership of Mr. Vallahhal 
Patel people resolved to carry on Batyagraha till sncoess was achieved. 


May 1 928. 

1 May ’28 The Indian Community in Kenya Tejected Government’s overtures to 
Bccurc their co-operation in the Legislature. 

3 May do, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s appeal for unity in the Presidential address 

delivered at the Sixth Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Poona. 

4 May do. The Bummer ecssion of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore, 

6 May do. The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community held a Conference 
in Calcutta to dieouss the memoranda to be submitted to the Statutory 
Commission — Col, Gidncy was appointed to represent the case of the 
community before the Commission. 

9 May do. The Bamnngachce shooting — Case against Police officials dismissed by 
Mr. G. S, Butt, the District Magistrate of Howrah who passed severe 
strictures on the Military officer who opened the fire. 

In the Punjab Council a non-official resolution recommending military 
training and use of fire-arms for drills in Government Colleges carried. 

16 May do, No-Tax campaign in Bardoli continued — As a protest to the indiscrimi- 
nate attachment of properly and repression launched by the Government 
Gujerat members of the Bombay Council resigned in a body. 

19 May do. Adjourned Session of the All-Parties Conference met in Bombay under 
Dr. M. A. Ansari — a Sub-Committee appointed to meet in June. 

21 May do. House of Lords passed the first reading of the Indian High Courts’ Bill 
equalising the position of Barristers, advocates and pleaders under the 
Government of India Act; 

27 May do. Fifth session of the Karnatak Provincial Conference held atDharwar 

under the presidency of Mr. K. F, Nariman. 

First Kerala Youth Conference held at Payyanpur nnder the presidency 
of Dr. Varadarajuln Naidn. 

Karachi Youth Conference held nnder the presidency of Prof, Yaswami, 

28 May do. Death of H. H. The Baja of Pudukottah in Paris, 

The Bombay Mill Strike continued — The International Workers’ Congress 
unanimously adopted a motion promising assistance to the Indian Strikers, 
Fourth session of the Kera'a Provincial Conference held at Tellioherry 
under the presidency of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehrn. 

,30 May do. Opening day of the eleventh session of the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva— Continued till 17 June, 
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June 1928. 

June ?8 The International Labour Confcronco in Geneva unanimously adopted 
a icBolution moved by Dewan Ohaman Lai, Indian Workers* delegate to 
investigate the industrial housing and general Jiving conditions of 
workers with a view to placing the matter on the agenda of an early 
session of the Conference. 

8 Judd do, Bai Bajeswsr Bali and Thakur Bajendra Singh, Ministers resigned in 
obedience to the verdict of the U. F. Council on the question of the 
boycott of the Simon Commission. 

Debate on tho Directoi’a Bepott in the International Labour Conference 
at Geneva— Indian Delegates’ speech, 

11 June do. First Assam Provincial Toungmen’s CcntcrcncB held at Uowgong under 
the presidency of Mr, T. Phukan, 

14 June do. On tho motion of Lord Birkenhead the Honso of Lords passed tho 
second reading of the Indian High Courts Bill. 

Baja Jagannath Baksh Singh and Maharaja Mahijit Singh appointed 
Ministers of tho United Provinces Government. 

16 June do. Shivaji Statue unveiled in Poona amidst scenes of oriental splendour— 
Governor of Bombay’s tribute to the Mahratta Hero. 

Draft Convention of Minimum Wages passed in tho International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, 


17 June do. Death of Sit Alexander Muddiman, Governor of United Provinces. 

18 June do. Death of Pt. Gopahandhn Das, an invaluable wotkcrland philanthropist 

and a tried patriot of Orissa. 

23 June do. The Punjab Legislative Council Oommittoo’s demand for equality of 
Status with the Simon Commission conceded by the Secretary of State. 

21 June do. Publication by Forward of n memorandum issued by Sir Andrew Skeen 
setting out that India is ill-equipped in the essentials Of war, that tho 
policy of retrenchment has been definitely abandoned and that an addi- 
tional sum of 8 crorcs has to be spent on modernisation of armaments 
and mcobanisation of the army will cause considerable surpriso and 
anxiety in the country. 


28 June do. The Beport of the Boy a! Commission on Agriculture issued in India 

House of Lords (he Third Readiug of the Indian High'conrts 

Bill without discussion— The Dill was then sent to tho Commons 




INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


J an. - June 1928. 



The All-Parties Conference 

The report ot the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference to determine 
the principles of the constitution ot India bears on it marts of anxious and careful 
thought and the desire to be fair to all parties and communities constituting the popula- 
tion of India. It may bo easy enough to quarrel with some or other oonclnsions of the 
Committee but it will not bo so easy to suggest alternatives. The problem is full ol 
difiacnlticB and the Committee had not only to consider all sides of a question but had to 
try their beat to reconcile almost irreconcilable view-points. They have performed their 
toBlr in a manner which entitles them to the gratitude of the nation. 

The report is signed by Pt. Motilal Nehru, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. M. S. Ancy, Sardar Mangal Singh, Mr. Suaib Qureshi, Sj Snbhas Chandra Bose and 
Mr, Gr, E. Pradhan. These gentlemen constituting the Committee represent, so far as it 
is possible feS a small Committee like this to roproeent, all important parties and commu- 
nities in India, 

The Committee have accepted Dominion Status as the basis of the constitution 
for India. There is no doubt that a strong section of Indian public opinion would 
have nothing short of complete independence and the Congress itself at its last session 
accepted independence as the goal of India. But in as much as the Committee is not 
a Committee of the Congress, but that of the All-Parties Conference, it had to proece 
upon maximum agreement. The Committee have pointed out that the communal aspect 
though it has overshadowed politics is not the essential problem in relation to the 
future constitution of India. The communal problem is primarily the Hindn-Moslem 
problem but if the proportions of Hindus and Moslems are taken into consideration, 
it would appear quite plain that neither of these communities require any special 
protection or spoon-feeding. But since logic or sense has little to do with com- 
munal feeling the whole problem has resolved itself in the removal from the minds of 
each of a baseless fear of the other and of giving the feeling of security to all communities. 
The only methods of giving a feeling of security, say the Committee, arc safeguards and 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. The clumsy and 
objectionable method of separate electorate and Beservation of seats do not give this 
security. They only keep up an armed truce. 

The Committee have considered various alternative schemes that have been suggested 
to give special protection to the minority communities, including a fantastical scheme of 
Communal Councils. The Committee have definitely come to the conclnsion that special 
electorates, if bad for the majority community, aro worse for a minority community. 

The Committee has rejected communal representation for the majority community in 
any province. They point out that the majority in Bengal and in the Punjab, namely, 
the Moslems do not require ot all special communal lepiesentation. They refer to the 
elections to the District Boards that have taken place in some ot the Bengal districts where 
the Hindus have simply been swept off the Boards inspite of their being a substantial 
minority of the population. The wealth and education ot the Hindus have been ot no 
assistance to them in these elections. In fact the result of those elections has been so 
striking that “ Moslem opinion is now veering ronnd the Mixed Electorate.” In the Punjab 
also, the same thing is taking place. What has taken place in the District Board elections, 
is bound to take place in Connoil elections. On a system of joint electorate, the Moslems 
are likely to got not only representation on the full strength of their population, but more. 

"While discarding communal representation for the majority community, the Com- 
mittee have, however, as a temporary measure, agreed to give communal representation 
in proportion to their population of the Moslems in provinces other than Bengal and the 
Punjab. Thus in the U, P,, 0, P,, Behar, Bombay and Madras, the Moslem minorities 
will have communal representation on the basis of their respective populations in these 
provinces. The Committee, however, would not give the same privilege to the Hindu 
minorities in Bengal and the Punjab on the ground that the Hindu minorities in these 
provinces are strong enough to protect their own interests which is not the case with the 
Moslem minorities in the other provinces. The facts and figures given in the Appendices 
A, B and 0 of the Beport show that the Hindu minorities in the provinces of Bengal 
and the -Punjab, should have representation on the basis of population on the same prin- 
ciple as the Moslem minorities in other provinces. The Committee adiqit thi^t “ the 

2 
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Hindu and Sikh minorities may have their representation even redaoed below fcheii popu* 
lation ratio.” “This,” in tho opinion of the Committee, "is a possible and indeed 
likely contingency,” “Bnt it is impossible to provide for such contingencies. The 
safest and the most obvions coarse is to have an open election with sneh safeguards ns we 
Cnii devise ** 

The Committee have however taken into consideration these contingencies and say 
that proportional representation is the solution of the problem. Tliey have ably disposed 
of the objections against proportional representation, bnt have refrained from recommend- 
ing it as "some of our coiiengues are not satisfied that proportional representation can bs 
introduced at this stage in India.” 

"While providing ior communal representation for M-Oslem mrnorrties in the provinces 
the Committee have declined to make similarprovisiona for non-Brabmins, Depressed Classes, 
Christians, Sikhs, Jains and other small communities. The Sikhs have, of their own 
accord, sacrificed their right to have special representation on the same principle as the 
Moslem minority community in tho provinces. The Committee have spoken, in the 
highest terms of this spirit of tho Sikhs. The non^Brahmins being a majority population 
in Madras where the problem is acute need no protection. The Depressed Classes, 
Christians anti others requite, in the opinion of the Committee, special educational and 
other facilities to remove all obstacles in the way of their advance than special 
representations in the legislature, The Committee would not extend the vicious principle 
of communal representation, but confine it to the Moslems ; for the communal problem 
is primarily a Hindu-Moslcm problem. This system of special representation or reserva- 
tion oi seals is, however, to disappear automatically at the end of ten years and earlier 
if the Moslem community agree. 

The Committee have rejected the proposal of reserving onc-third of the seats of the 
Msembly for the Moslem community. The Committee point out that the Moslems arc a 
little less than one-fourth of the population of India. Consistcnly therefore with tho 
principle the Committee have accepted for the provinces, the Moslems are not entitled to 
have representation more than their population warrants. The OommiUeo agree to lesotvo 
for them one-fourtfa of the seats in the Assembly and this reservation, as in the case of 
provincial representation, is to exist for the maximum period of ten years. The Com- 
mittee while reserving seats for Moslem minorities in the provincial legislatures and in the 
Assembly have however given them the liberty to contest tor tho remaining seats. 

These concessions to Moslem prcjadiocs may bo resented by other minority communities, 
bnt tho Committee had to make compromises without the sacrifice oi CBSeniial principles, 
reconcile conflicting views and secure a maximum agreement.” Vide A. B, Batrika. 

The following is the report of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference 
to determine the principles of the constitution of India . 

Text of the Report. 

Chapter I, 

Tho Committoo, whoso report wo have tho honour to present, was 
appointed by tho_ All Parties Conforonco at its meeting hold in Bombay on 
May 19tDi 1928 in fconns of fcho following rosoJution : 

the 

as ChaTrm^n^’sti'Tfi ^ Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru 

Ouresh! Svr ^ ^ ^yt- Pradhan, Syt. Shuaib 

w M T Chandra Bose, Syt, Madhaorao Aney, Syt, M. R, Tavakar 

Syt. N. M. Joshi and Sardar Manga! Singh be appointc ! to consider and deter’ 
mine the principles of the Constitution for India before isriulv n^^ 

SS CommiUee''Su^^ orpnisations in the country. 

CorinXss r * ^ consideration to the resolution of the Madras 

SsiSb” "h.ste'i™ ”"i! mS 

sations represented nt p the other political organi- 

that may hereafter be reedved by jf-’^'the suggestions 

recommendations mndiv ^he Committee will give due weight to the 

cnee at Delhi.”^ ^ ^ ’ various 5ub-committees of the All Parties Confer- 



TEXT OF THE COMMITTEE REPORT 


■ 4 1 


Before dealing -witli the •work of this Oommittoe it may bo desirable to 
Brief History. some of the events leading up to the 

’ ' appointment of the Committee. 

The Qauhati session of the National Congress met in December, 1926, 

^n tho shadow of a great tragedy, (murder of 
Swami Shraddhanand) when differences and 
conflicts between Hindus and Muslims were at their height. The Congress 
passed a resolution calling upon " tho Working Committee to take immediate 
steps in consultation with Hindu Mussalman leaders to devise measures 
for the removal of tho present deplorable differonees between Hindus and 
Mussalmans and submit their report to the All-India Congress Committee not 
later than the 31st March, 1927.” 

In compliance with these directions the Working Committee and tho 
Congress President for the year hold several informal Conferences with Hindu 
and Muslim leaders and members of the central legislature. 

On the 20th March, 1927 some prominent Muslim leaders met together 

The Muslim Proposals. certain proposals 

on the Hindu-Muslim problem for tho accep- 
tance of the Hindus and tho country. These proposals, which have come 
to be known as the “ Muslim proposals,” laid down that Mussalmans were 
prepared to agree to joint electorates in all provinces and in tho central 
legislature provided : — 

(i) Sind was made into a separate province. 

(ti) The N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan were treated on the same 
footing as the other provinces. 

In the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of representation was 
in accordance with the population. 

In tho central legislature Muslim representation was not to be 
less than one third. 


(tit) 

(t«) 


These proposals were communicated to tho Congress, and the Congress 
Working Committee tho very next day passed a resolution appreciating tho 
decision of tho Muslim Conference to accept joint electorates and trusting that 
a satisfactory settlement would bo arrived at on the basis of these proposals. 
A sub-committee was appointed to confer with Hindu and Muslim loaders. 

The Congress Working Committee met again in Bombay from the 15th 
1 • _ - to tho 18th May, 1927 and passed a lengthy 

Working Committee. ^solution on the Hindu-Muslim question, kk 

resolution proceeded on tho basis of the Muslim proposals but was more 
detailed and dealt with some other matters also. 

Tho All-India Congress Committee which mot in Bombay on the same 
^ j ^ dates unanimously adopted the same rcsolu- 

' ■ ‘ ‘ tion with minor alterations. Tho principal 

change suggested on behalf of tho Hindu loaders present was that Sind should 
not bo separated on communal grounds but on general grounds applicable 
to all provinces. A change in the wording of the resolution removed this 
objection and it was passed unanimously. 

This meeting of tho All-India Congress Committee also passed a rosolu- 
c • r • I'lo” calling upon ” tho Working Committee to 

Swaraj constiiution. a Swaraj Constitution based on a doda-' 

ration of rights, for India in consultation with tho elected members of tho 
central and provincial legislatures and others of political parties,’' 



the all-parties cSohference 

In October 1927, the A. 1. C. 0. again passed a resolution on Sindu- 
Muslim Unity bub this dealt with the religious and social aspect ot the 

guesUo^^ Congress considered the Hindu- Muslim question in its 

entirety and passed a lengthy resolution, dea- 
Madras Congress. political and religions and 

other rights, on the general lines laid down earlier in the year by the A. I. C. 0. 
The Congress further passed the following resolution on the Swaraj 
_ . « Constitution : — 

Swaraj Constitution. 


“ Having regard to the general desire of all political parties m the country 
to unite together in setting a Swaraj Constitution, and having considered the 
various dratts submitted to it and the various suggestions reteived m rem to 

the IVorking Committee’s circular, this Congress authorises the Working Com- 
mittee, which shall have power to co-opt, to confer with similar Committees to be 
appointed by other organisations— political, labour, commercial^ and communal- 
in the country and to draft a Swaraj Constitution for Indiai''on the basis of a 
Dcclaiation of Rights, and to place the same for consideration and approval 
hefoTC a Special Convention to be convened in Delhi not later than March next, 
consisting of the All-India Congress Committee and the leaders and representa- 
tives of the other organisations above-mentioned and the elected members of the 
central and provincial legislatures.” 

Immediately after this the annual aession ot the Liberal Federation hold 
in Bombay passed resolutions " cordially appreciating the oarnoatnoas of the 
distinguished Muslim members who have put forward the scheme for the 
Bottlcinont of outstanding differences between the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities," and suggesting that “ the various items of the proposed settlement 
should bo discussed at an early date by the duly oloctod roprosontativos of 
the communities in a spirit of genuino co-operation as will load to complete 
agreement.’’ 


A _ few days later the Muslim Longue mot in Calcutta and passed a 
resolution authorising the Council of the League to appoint a sub-committee 
" to confer with the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 
and such other organisations ns the Council may think proper for the purpose 
of drafting a constitution for India in which the interest of the Muslim 
community will bo safeguarded ’’ in the manner stated in the Delhi proposals 
of 1927 referred to above. 


Id compliance with the diroctione contained in the Madras Oongroas 
Ofganwaiions invited. resolution the 'Workiiig Committee of the Con- 
gress issued invitations to a largo number of 
oTganisations. _ Among these wo might mention : — 

National Liberal Federation; Hindu Maha Sabha j All-India Muslim League ; 
Central Khilafat Committee ; Central Sikh League ; South Indian Liberal Fede- 
tion ; AiWndia Trade Union Congress ; General Council of all Burmese Associ- 
ations; Home jRuIe League ; Republican League; Independent Party in the 
Assembly ’ Nationalist Party in the Assembly; Indian States Subjects Associ- 
ation ; Jnciian States Subjects Conference; Indian States Peoples Conference; 
Anglo-Indian Association ; Indian Association of Calcutta ; Pars! Central Asso-- 
Auma;' %°''°astnan Association; Farsi Rajkeya Sabha; Parsi Panchayat; 

Indian Christians ; Southern India Chamber of Com- 

Aar^ Sahba and the Landholders Associations of Oudh, 

Agra, Behar, Bengal and Madras. ’ 

at Bombay invitations wore also issued to the Borohav 
Pftrt-Tnf Nationalist Non-Brahman Party, the Communist 

Party of Bombay and tbs Bombay Workers’ and Peasants' Party, 
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Many of tlicso organiBationa sent representatives to the Conference which 

All Parties Conference-Delhi. held its first meeting on February 12th 1928 

at Delhi. The Conference continued its meet- 
ings from day to day till the 22nd February. 

The first question discussed by the Conference was the objective to be 
aimed at in the constitution. It was proposed that the constitution should 
aim at establishing what is called a dominion form of government in India. 
Objection was taken by some members to this on the ground that the Con- 
gress had decided in favour of independence as the goal and no lesser goal 
should be aimed at. It was evident however that all the parties represented 
in the Conference were not prepared to go so far. Thereupon it was sug- 
gested that a formula might bo agreed to which would include both the view 
points. “ Dominion Status ” has come to mean something indistinguishable 
from independence, except for the link with the Crown. The real difference 
between the two is a difference in the executive. It was possible to lay down 
general principles governing the entire constitution without deciding at that 
stage the question of the executive. The proposal to adopt the formula of 
“ full responsible Government ” was therefore accepted, with the clear 
understanding that those who believed in independence would have the 
fullest liberty to carry on propaganda and otherwise work for it. The first 
resolution of the Conference ran thus : — 

“ The Constitution to be framed providing for the establishment of full 
responsible Government.” 

The Conference also passed resolutions dealing with the re-distribution 
First Committee, provinces, the electorates and reservation of 

seats. On the 22nd February, 1928 the 
Conference appointed a committee with instructions to report on the following 
subjects; whether the constitution should bo bi-cameral or uni-cameral; 
franchise ; declaration of rights ; rights of labour and peasantry and Indian 
States. Having appointed the committee the Conference adjourned. The 
committee presented their report within the period fixed for it and the 
Conference met again at Delhi on March 8th 1928. Meanwhile the Council 
of the Muslim League had met and expressed its disapproval of the resolu- 
tions of the All Parties Conference. The Council further laid down that 
its representatives “ should press the representatives of various organisations 
to accept the proposals embodied in the resolution of the League Sessions of 

1927 Calcutta and report the final result to the Council for such action as 
they consider proper before proceeding with the framing of the Constitution." 

This resolution of the Muslim Leacuo Council placed a difficulty before 
the Conference. In accordance with its provisions the report of the Com- 
mittee could not bo considered by the representatives of the Muslim League 
so long as their other proposals had not boon aocepted in their totality or 
the League Council was not consulted again for directions. 

The Conference mot under this handicap. There was considerable 
March 8lh 1928. diECUssion on the communal issues and it was 

found that there was no agreement between 
the representatives of the Muslim League and the Hindu Maha Sabha on 
the separation of Sind and on reservation of seats for majorities. The Sikhs 
were also strongly opposed to the latter claim. Thereupon on March 11th, 

1928 the Conference appointed two sub-committees. One of these was to 
enquire into the financial aspect of the separation of Sind, and the other was 
to consider the feasibility of the system of proportional representation, 
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Tha report of tho coramittcQ appointed on February 22Dd could not, bo 
considered o-wing to tbe decision of the Mvislim League ropreson a 
to take part in tho discussion. Tho Conference ordered the report to be 
published and circulated, and stood adjourned till the 19th May, 

Early in April tho Hindu Maha Sabha met in conference in Jubbulporo 
and adopted resolutions of strong disagreement with some of the Muslim 

^ Thus when tho All Parties Conference met again on the 19th May, 1928 

in Bombay the situation was not a promising 


Bombay Meeting. 


one. 


The communal organisations had drifted 


further apart and each of them had hardened in its attitude and 
prepared to change or modify it. Tho two sub'Committoes appointed at 
Delhi on Sind and Proportional Representation had presented no report. 

There bring no likelihood of an agreed and satisfactory solution at that 
stage, it was thought that a small committee viewing the communal problem 
as a whole and in its relation to tho constitution might succood in finding a 
way out. The resolution quoted at tho beginning oi this report was there* 
upon passed. 

The Committee had to he a small one if it was to work properly. It was 
n, not possible to represent all interests on it, but 

Ihe present Commutee. endeavour was mado to have spokesmen 

of some important view points. Sir Ali Imam and Mr. Shuaib Qurosbi were 
to express the Muslim point of view ; Mr. M. S. Anoy and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
the Hindu Maha Sahha’s attitude ; Mr. 6. E. Pradhan, the Non-Brahman 
view ; Sardar Mangal Singh represented tho Sikh League ; Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, tho Liberal view point and Mr. N. M. Josbi the interests oi Labour, 

Of tho ten members of the Committee elected by the Conferenoo, 
Mr. M. E. Jayakar expressed bis inability to act on it, Mr. N. M, Joshi stated 
that ho could only take port when the rights of labour were being coDsiderod. 
As a matter of fact ho was unable to be present at any sitting oi tho Com- 
mittee. Owing to ill-health Sir Ali Imam could only attend one sitting at 
great personal inconvenience and his presence at that sitting was most helpful. 
He has also been available to us for consultations from time to time. Mr. 
Pradban attended tbe mootings of tbo Committee up to the I2tb Juno, 

The Committee was called upon to report before tho 1st July but in spite 
Delay in Report. every effort to complete tho work in time the 

Committee was unable to adhere to tbo time- 
table laid down. From June 6th onwards tbo Committee mot almost daily 
for several hours at a time. It hold 26 sittings besides informal conferences, 
Tho Committee although a small one consists of members belonging to 
Maximum agreement. difforont political schools and to different com- 
.munal groups. Under tho terms of its appoint- 
Dionfc It was called upon to give tho fullest consideration to a number of 
resolutions passed by various organisations, some of them being opposed to 
each other. 9 boro wore two formidable diffiMlties in tho way of complete 
or even substantial unanimity, Tho first arose from tho difference in tho 
1 ,°”- Congress and that of the other organisations, the 
or r having at its last session adopted a resolution declaring independence 
‘ dominion status ; tho second from tho 
Hnno vision from which tho various communal orgauisa' 

tions viewed their political rights, oigamw 
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The Committee had to face the first difficulty right at the beginning. At 
, j j j r> • • Delhi a phrase capable of a double interpre- 

Status. tation — full responsible Government — was 

used to avoid a decision on the question of 
dominion status or independence. The Committee felt however that it 
would be difficult to draw up even the principles of the constitution unless 
this question was decided at least so far as the draft constitution was 
concerned. Some members of the Committee desii'ed to adhere to the posi- 
tion taken up at Delhi but a majority was of opinion that a choice had to 
bo made. This choice, in view of the circumstances mentioned above with 


so many different parties co-operating, could only be one — dominion status. 
On any higher ground a general agreement was not obtainable. “ The 
majority of the Committee ” were therefore *' of opinion that the terms of 
reference to them require the Committee to consider and determine the 
principles of a constitution for full responsible Government on the model of 
the constitutions of the self-governing dominions.’’ The principles of the 
constitution which we have suggested are therefore meant for a dominion 
constitution but most of them of course can be applied in their entirety 
to a constitution of independence. Our deciding, as a Committee, in favour 
of such a constitution simply means that the maximum degree of agree- 
ment was only obtainable on this basis. It does not mean that any 
individual Congressman, much less the Congress itself, has given up or toned 
down the goal of complete independence. Those who believe in this goal 
retain the fullest right to work for it. But the maximum agreement thus 
reached will, we trust, serve as a satisfactory basis for a constitution which 
all parties can unite to work without prejudice to the right of any party or 
individual to go further ahead. 


As to the second difficulty, from the constitutional point of view the 


Communal aspect. 


communal controversies are of no very great 
importance. But, whatever their relative im- 


portance might be, they occupy men’s minds much more than matters of 
greater import and cast their shadow over all political work. We thus find 


ourselves face to face with a number of conflicting resolutions and recom- 


mendations all of which are equally entitled to our respect. But when we 
find that the view of the Madras Congress and the Muslim League is 
diametrically opposed to that of the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikh League, 
we must respectfully express our inability to accept either in its entirety. 
Indeed the very fact that we are called upon to determine the principles 
of the constitution after considering these divergent views shows that we 
are expected to exercise our own judgment in the matter and make such 
recommendations as are in our opinion most conducive to the political 
advancement of the country. We realise that our recommendations how- 
ever sound and expedient they may bo can have weight and effect only to 
the extent that they are acceptable to all the principal parties concerned. 
The only hope for an agreed constitution lies in finding the basis for a just 
and equitable compromise between all the parties after a full and fair con- 
sideration of all the circumstances. The Committee has spent a groat deal 
of time and labour in the endeavour to find out such a basis, and has had 
the benefit of the advise of a number of prominent Hindu and Muslim 
leaders who, on the invitation of the chairman, attended some meetings of 
the Oonamittoo and rendered most valuable assistance. The resqlt of that 
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endeavour is presented in the following pages in _ tho hope that it will bfl 
received by the parties concerned in a generous spirit and with the single 
view of helping each other to lift up the nation from the depths to which 
It has sunk by mutual distrust and dissension. , . . ^ 

Among those who responded to the chairmans invitation were Dr. 

Ansari, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Acknowledgment. Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, M,-. C. Y. Ohinta- 

mani, Moulvi Shafoo Daudi, Dr. S, D. Kitohlow, Mr. Sachohidanand Sinha, 
Munshi Iswar Saran, Dr. S. Mahmud, Cbaudhri Khaliquz Zaman, and Mr. 
T. A. K. Shorwani. We are beholden to them for their valued help and 
co-operation. Wo feel specially grateful to the president of tho Congress, 
Dr. Ansari, who came to us throe times and was ever generous with his help 
whenever we were in difficulties. Our thanks are particularly due to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, tho general secretary of tho Congress, who, but for a 
brief unavoidable absence, was in constant attendance at the mootings of 
tho Committee. Besides undertaking tho arduous task of compiling tho 
figures printed in tho appendices to this report he rendered most valuahlo 
assistance at every stage of tho Committee’s work. 


CHAPTER II .—The Cosimunai, Aspect. 

The coromnnal problem o£ India is primarily the Hindn-Maslim problem. . Otbet 
cornmnnities bavo bowcvci latterly taken np nn ogres* 
Tho Problem. sive attitndo and have demanded special rights and 

privileges. The Sikhs in the Punjab arc an important 
and well knit minority which cannot be ignored. Amongst the Hindus themselves there 
is occasional Iriction, spcoially in the south, between non-Brabmans and Brahmans. But 
essentially the problem is bow to adjust the difiercnces between the Hindus and MnaVims. 

These two commnnilics indeed lorm 90 pet cent, of the 


Population ratios. 

total population of India and 

Butmn. 

The proportions 


at the 1821 census we'ro : — 
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A stndy of the figures of previous cctisas reports shows that white Hindus and Jains 
hare been gradually decreasing, .all the others have increased their nurabors from census 
to census. The increase in the case of Muslims has not been great but it has been con- 
tinuous. The following percentages since 1881 will show the relative nnmbcra of tho 
Hindus and Muslima at different periods : — 
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Hindus ... 72-0 you 68-3 66-9 65-9= —fi-i 

Muslims ... 22'6 22'4 a3'2 24-1 

‘he perMntagea' In relation to the whole of India. Taking the Muslims 

separately we find that they have morcased by 3-1 per cent, during the last decade. The 

Hindus have slightly decreased daring this period, 

in ^ch I hat except in the frontier provinces 

in tlie north-.rCfit, and ioBengni ami the ranjjvb, Uivy form a emaU minority everywhere 

lilts 15 per cent, in the Onited Provinces is not spread out ail over the Drovinoo*^ but is 
largely concentrated ,p urban areas, spcciaBy in tho northern part of the pSoe: 
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In the Punjab, the Mnelims are 56‘3 per cent, and in Bengal 64-0 per cent. In Sind 
they are 73'4 per cent, and in Baluchistan and N.-W. F. Province they are overwhelmingly 
strong. 

A new comer to India looking at these figures and at the strength of the Muslim com- 
munity, would probably imagine that it was strong 

Communal protection. enough to look after itself and required no special pro- 
tection or spoon feeding. If communal protection was 
for any group in India it was not for the two major communities — the Hindus and the 
Muslims. It might have been necessary for the small communities which together form 
10 per cent, of the total. 

But logic or sense have little to do with communal feeling, and to-day the whole 

problem resolves itself into the removal from the minds 

Live and let live. of each of a baseless fear of the other and in giving a 

feeling of security to all communities. In looking for 
this security each party wants to make for itself or to retain, a dominating position. We 
note with regret that the spirit animating some of the communal spokesmen, is not one 
of live and let live. The only methods of giving a feeling of security are safeguards and 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. The clumsy and 
objectionable methods of separate electorates and reservation of seats do not give this 
security. They only keep up an armed truce. 

The Muslims being in a minority in India as a whole fear that the majority may 
harass them, and to meet this difficulty they have made a novel suggestion — that they 
should at least dominate in some parts of India, We do not here criticise their demand. 
It may have some justification in the present communal atmosphere but wo do feel that 
it has little to do with premises we started from, unless indeed the best safeguard that 
one can have is to occupy a position of domination oneself. The Hindus on the other 
hand although in a great majority all over India are in a minority in Bengal and the 
Punjab and in Sind, Baluchistan and the N.-W. F. province. In spite of their All-India 
majority they are afraid of the Muslims in these provinces. 

We cannot have one community domineering over another. We may not be able to 
prevent this entirely but the object we should aim at is not to give dominion to one over 
another but to prevent the harassment and esploitatiou of any individual or group by 
another. If the fullest religions liberty is given, and cultural autonomy provided for, 
the communal problem is in effect solved, although people may not realise it. 

With this view point before us we have provided several articles in the Declaration of 

Rights giving the fullest liberty of conscience and reli- 

Communal Councils, gion to each individual. We considered also a proposal 

to create communal Councils to protect the cultural 
interests of each considerable community. This proposal w'as that any community being 
ten lakhs or more in number in any province shall have the right to have a Council 
representing the members of the community for certain purposes which were mentioned. 
The manner of election of the members of these Councils by their respective communities 
was to be determined by the Provincial Couucil. Each Council was to consist of not 
more than 25 members. The functions of the communal Council were laid down ns : — 

(1) Supervision of primary education, schools, orphanages, dharamshalas, sarais, 

widows homes, and rescue homes. 

(2) Encouragement of scripts and languages. 

The communal council could recommend that grants be given to institutions or for 
scholarships, such grants being made cither by the provincial or central Government after 
being submitted to the vote of the House, 

These were the main provisions in regard to the communal councils. The idea 
appealed to ns as affording some kind of a substitute for other and worse forms of commu- 
nalism. But some of our colleagues and several friends whom we consulted were strongly 
opposed to the creation of these Councils, both on communal and administrative grounds. 
They felt that these councils would help to keep communalism alive. We have therefore 
rejected the proposal. 

The communal problem, so far as its political aspect is concerned, resolves itself now 
into the question of electorates, the reservation of seats, the separation of Sind, and tho 
form of Government in the N.-W. F. Province and Balnohistan. 

It is admitted by most people now that separate electorates are thoroughly bad and 

must be done away with. We find however that there 

Separate electorates. has been a tendency amongst the Muslims to consider 

them as a “ valued privilege,” although a considerable 
section are prepared to give them up in consideration for soma other things. Everybody 

3 
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knows that separata electorates are bad for the growth o£ a national spirit, bnt everybody 
oerhapB docs not realise cqnally well that eepatate electorates arc still worse for a minority 
Snity They make the majority vibolly independent of the minority and its votes 
and usually hostile to it, 'Dnder separate electorates therefore the chances arc that the 
minority will always have to face a hostile majority, which can always by sheer of 
numbefl override the wishes of the minority. This effect of haying separate elccto- 
rates has already become obvions, although the presence of the third party confuses the 
issues Separate cicctorateB thus benefit the majority community, Bstreme cornmnnaiists 
flourish thereunder and the majority community, far from suffering, actually benefits 
by them. Separate electorates must therefore ha discarded completely as a condition 
precedent to any rational system of representation. Wo can only have joint or mixed 

We find that the Ceylon Beforms Enquiry Committee, who have recently made their 
report have rccommended.the abolition of oommnna! cleotorates thronghont the island. 

Begardino the form of government in the B.-W. E. Province and in Baluchistan, wo 
are of opinion that the status of these areas must be made 
H -W. F. P. and Balncbistan, the same as that of other provinces. We cannot in 

3 usticc or in logic deny the right of any part of India to 
participate in reeponsihlc govorument. The All Parties Conference has already agreed to 
this and we gather that no considerable gtonnd oppose this reasonable demand. 

The questions that remain are the separation of Sind from the Bombay presidency and 
the reservation of seats in the Icgislainres. These arc mixed questions of communal and 
general importance. We have reserved the question of reservation of seats to ha considered 
both in its oommunal and general aspects in a subsequent chapter. Tlio communal aspect 
of the question of the separation oC Sind may convenient iy be dealt with hero and we 
proceed to consider it. 

Bind has, by a strange succession of events, become a major problem in onr politics. 
It is strange that those who were in favour of its separa* 
Sind, ' tion from Bomb.ey only a few years ago are now opposed 

to it, and those who wera agaiost sepaiation then now 
vehemently desite it. All India is exercised about this oomparatively trivial matter. This 
sudden and somewhat incxpiioaWe change of opinion demonstrates how communal con*‘ 
sideratlons warp and twist out hatter judgment For the last eight* years, since the 
National Congress made Sind into a separate province, no voice was raised in protest. 
We Icel that in the conflict of communal allegations and counter allegations the only sate 
course is to try to ignore them and consider the problem ns dispassionately as possible. 
Bnt unhappily it has become a part of the sentiment of the people and sentiment cannot 
he ignored. 

It is stated on behalf of the Hindus in Sind and clscwbero that they are strongly 
opposed to the creation of ‘‘ communal” provinces. We agree that the Muslim demand 
for the Separation of Sind was not put forward in the happiest way, ft was based on 
communalism and it was tacked on irrelevantly to certain other matters with wliioh it bad 
no concern whatever. We can understand the Hindu reaction to this. But the manner 
of putting it forr. ard does not necessarily weaken the merits of a proposal. There is no 
question of creating a “communal ” province. Wo have merely to rccoguiso facts as they 
ate. A long succession of events in history is rcBpODEible for tbo distribution of the 
population of India as it is to-day. Bind happens to contain a hargo majority of Muslims. 
Whether a new province is created or not Bind must remain a predominantly Muslim area". 
And if the wishes of this large majority are not accceded to, it would not only be doing 
violence to the principle of self-determination, but would neocHsarily result in antagonis- 
ing that majority population. No Indian desiring a free India, progressing pcacefuily 
and harmoniocsly, can view this result with equanimity. To say from the larger view 
point of nationalism that no “ooramonal” provinces should be created is, in a way 
equivalent to saying from the still wider international view point that there should bo no 
separate nations. B5th these statements have a measure of truth in them, Bnt tbo 
slaunchcBt internalionallet recognises that without the fullest national autonomy it is 
extraordinarily difficult to creato the international state. So also without the fullest 
cuitmal autonomy, and communalism in its better aspect is culture, it will be difficult to 
create a harmonious nation. , ^ 

opposAion io Separation is not duo to any high national 
considerations but to grosser ccouomfo considerations ; to the fear of the BinduB that their 

in 191 Vlov/nSs ngof‘^"'^'°‘ ' constituted into a separate Congress province 
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economic position might suffer if Muslims had the charge of affairs in a separated area. 
We are sure that this fear is baseless. Among all the people of India the Hindus of Sind 
are perhaps the most enterprising and adventarous. The traveller meets them in the four 
quarters of the world, carrying on prosperous businesses and enriching their people at 
home by their earnings abroad. Ho one can take away this spirit of adventure and enter- 
prise from the Hindus of Sind and so long as they have it their future is assured. It must 
be remembered also that the powers of a provincial government are limited and there is 
the central government which has power in all important departments. If however there 
is still some ground for fear that is a matter for safeguards, not of opposing a just 
demand. 

We are therefore of opinion that even communal grounds justify the separation of 
Bind. If the Hindus stand to lose thereby and the Muslims stand to gain, of which 
we see no chance, such risk of loss by the one and the chance of gain by the other 
community will not, we hope and trust, be allowed by cither to endanger tho larger 
cause. We shall deal with the general aspect of the question later. We would note 
hero that our colleague Mr, Aney does not agree with all the above views but agrees 
with our conclusion. 

CHAPTER II 1— H ESEBVATioN OP Seats.. 

Coming now to the question of reservation of seats, it was found that each party 

held strongly to its own opinion and was not prepared 

Alternative proposals to give in. Muslims were insistent on the reservation 

of scats for the Muslim majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal, and the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikh League were equally strongly opposed 
to this. The Committee considered various proposals, among them being : 

1. Beservation of scats on population basis for majorities as well as minorities. 

2, Part reservation for majorities with freedom to contest other seats. 

8. Proportional Eepresentation. 

4. Amalgamation of the Punjab and N. W, P, pro'vince, with no reservation 
of seats. 

B, No reservation, but special safeguards in the constitution for educational and 
economic advance of backward communities. 

Before considering these proposals, some of which were new, tho Committee was 
of opinion that representatives of tho principal organisations concerned might be 
consulted. An Invitation was therefore sent on Juno lltb to the Hindu Maha Sabha, 
the AU-lndia Muslim League and tho Sikh League to send one or two representatives 
to meet the Committee on June 21st. The response to these invitations was not very 
encouraging. The secretary of the Hindu Maha Sabha wrote to express his inability 
to send any representative on that date, and the secretary of the Muslim League did 
not send any answer at all. The Sikh Leagne were prepared to send representatives 
but as the Maha Sabha and Muslim League were not sending any one, our colleaguo 
Sarder Mangal Singh did not think it necessary to trouble tho Sikh representative to 
come. Some others who had been personally invited could not come. Wo had the 
privilege however of conferring with Dr. M. A. Ansari, who took the tronblo to come and 
assist us with his advice. 

The proposals set out above were discussed at two consecutive sittings at which 
Dr. Ansari was also present. No agreement could be reached on tho first proposal, but 
decisions were taken on the remaining four. It will be convenient to deal With these 
latter before taking up the main proposal. 

The suggestion was to have part reservation of the majority cornmnnity in the Punjab 

and in Bengal with freedom to contest the other seats. 
Part reservation. This part reservation was granted to the non-Brahmana 

in the south and is still continuing. But even in the 
case of the non-Braiimans it has been found to be wholly unneoessary as they have always, 
so far as we are aware, captured a far larger number of seats on the strength of their 
votes and have bad no need to invoke the aid of the reservation clause. It is not the case 
of any one in the Punjab or Bengal that the Muslim majority will not sncoccd in cap- 
turing a large number of scats. What is feared by the Muslims, unreasonably most of us 
think, is that they may not capture the majority of scats. In any event they will capture 
enough seats to make them if not a clear majority at least a strong minority just short of 
" majority. If they arc sure of capturing, let us say, 4B per cent, of scats the need for part 
reservation disappears. Wc are not opposed to part reservation for majorities or minori- 
ties, with freedom to contest the remaining sente, hut wo feel that in tho case of Bengal 
and tho Punjab it is unncocBsary and docs not materially allcot the situation either way. 
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The next proposal is that o£ 'Proportional Bepresentation, The Bub-committeo appointed 
by the All Parties Conference to consider this method 
Proportional BeprcEentation, of election and representation has presented no report bnt 

EOme individual metnbcis have sent their separate notes, 
Badar Mangsl Bingh has supported the proposal, bnt the oibers, while favonting the 
system, are of opinion that under present circnmstanocs in tndia it will not worE; 
We feel Btiongly attracted to this method and arc of opinion that it oSets the only rational 
and lust way of meeting the fcare and claims of vatioos communities. There is a place 
in it for every minority and an automatic adjustment takes place of rival interests. 
We have no doubt that piopottional representation will in future be the solution 
of our problem. 

How far is it immediately praciicabic ? Great stress is laid on its intricacy and on 
the general illiteracy of the electorate in India, fVe arc told that it is impossible to work 
this system, desirable as it may be, so long ns the electorate is not educated np to under- 
standing its significanoa. Wc recognise this difficulty, ft is considerable. And yet wo 
feel that it is a little exaggerated. Proportional Bepresentation requires not so much a 
high standard of intelligence in the votera, ns expert knowledge in the returning officers 
and the people who connt and transfer voles from one head to another. There can be no 
doubt that there is a sufficiency of Indians who are competent enough to do this work of 
counting of votes ratisfactorily. As for the general electorate it is very trne that a 
standard of intelligence is necessary for proper choice to be made in order of merit. Bnt 
a certain standard is also necessary to exercise the right of vote even in a single member 
constiluency. It is notorious that even in highly democratic England that standard is 
lacking and votes are given not lor high maltcia of policy or considerations that are 
rtally important, but for trivial matters or even sometimea most ohjeotionable considera‘ 
tione which the exigencies of clcciion time-a force to the front. A general election has 
turned in the past on the cry of hanging the ex-Kaiacr or on a forged letter, and the men, 
who were to govern an empire and influence laigely world events, have been elected for 
reasons which make every intelligent person despair of democracy. In India the standard 
of intelligence of the vote will, to begin with at least, bo lower than that of the English 
voter, Bnt these are reasons against democracy, not so mnob .against Proportional 
Bepresentation, 

We are told that another strong argument against Proportional Bepresentation is 
that for the illiterate voter it wonld do away with the secrecy of the ballot. Wo think 
that the device of three boxes of the same colour for each candidate with different 
symbols painted on each box to indicate the first, second and third choice, wonld 
temovo this objeotion. But it applies in equal mcasntc to the illiterato voter at most 
of the ordinary elections today. In Malta, where thcro is a large majority of illiterate 
voters, Proportional Representation has been tried with success, bnt of oontso we can- 
not compare the little island of Malta to our enormous country with its millions. 

Most cf us feel that there arc no insuperable difficulties in the way of giving a trial 
to Piopoitional Representation in India. There arc drawbacks and risks, bnt no pro- 
posal vjhioh Wo have considered is free from objcoiion, and some of these involve a 
departure from principle which may bring greater difficulties in its train. Borne of 
our collesgucB however are not saiisfied that Proportional Representation can bs 
introduced at this stage in India. We therefore refrain from recommending it. 

It was suggested that the N. W. P. Province be amalgamated with the Panjab 
and that there should then be no reservation of eeats in 
Amalgamation oi Punjab and this province. We have no objeotion to this proposal 

K.-W. P. Provinces. but wo do not know how far this will meet the different 

vie tv points of the parties concerned. It it does meet 
with their approval, we would gladly recommend it. There is no speoinl principle involved 
in it. Its acceptance or othcrwiEe depends entirely on whether it is approved or not. 
Our colleague Sardnr Manga! Singh does not approve of the proposal and we understand 
that some other people also are of his opinion. Wo therefore make no recommendation in 
regard to it. 


A similar but mote far-Tcaching proposal was made to ns, namely, that the Punjab, 
the N. W. P. province, Baluchistan and Bind should 
all bo amalgamated together, and that there should 
ha no rrservation of scats, unless the minority desires 
it, in this area. Wc were unable to entertain this 
creation of an nnwipidy province sprawling ail over the 


Amalgamation of Punjab, N. 
W. F. P,, Bind & Balncbislnn. 


proposal. It would mean 
north and north-west. 


the 
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it 


Another proposal in regard to the Punjab was that there should bo no reservation 

whatever but that special safeguards in the constitution 
No reservation in the Punjab for educational and economic ndvance of backward 

commonities may be provided, "Wo would cordially 
welcome such a solution if it was agreed to. But we have to recognise that a unanimous 
acceptance of this proposal is at present unlikely, otherwise there would have been no 
communal friction. In our draft constitution we have included many safeguards for 
minorities and provisions for th ■ educational and economic advance of backward com- 
munities. Wc would gladly add to these safeguards and provisions if thereby we could 
remove feelings of insecurity in any community and do away with reservation of seats and 
other communal expedients. It seems unnecessary to pursue the subject any further 


in the present atmosphere. 

Reservation of scats on 
population basis. 

It was never seriously 


We now come to the main question, the reservation of 
seats on the basis of population, both for majorities 
and minorities, 

denied that reservation of scats for communities was as bad 
in principle as communal electorates, but for various 
General, reasons of expediency, such reservation was recommen- 

ded for a time to serve as a transitional stage between 
communal electorates and genera! mixed electorates without any restrictions. The idea 
was that during the interval the distrust of one community of the other would bo very 
much lessened if not altogether removed. Similar arguments were used when the Luck- 
now pact was arranged, but the actual experience of the last 12 years has belied the 
expectations then formed. Cummunal electorates might or might not be responsible 

for the increasing communal tension of recent years but they have certainly failed to 
pave the v/ay to a better understanding between the communities as was hoped. General 
reservation of scats for any community whether found in a minority or a majority is a full 
recognition of commnnalism and differs little from communal electorates. 

Ecservation of seats for majorities has been fiercely opposed — both on grounds of theory 

and fact. The question arises only in the provinces of 
Ecservation for majorities. the Punjab and Bengal where the Muslims are in a slight 

majority over all others. It has not been claimed for 
any other majority in any other province, Wc hove therefore to consider the Punjab and 
Bengal only in this connection. 

We should have thought that of all the provinces of India the Punjab and Bengal 
were the most fortunate in that the distribution of population was such that there was 
little chance of one community or group dominating over another or harassing it and 
preventing its growth in any way. Although one community is in an absolute majority 
in both of these provinces the others arc strong enough to protect their own interests and 
prevent any oppression, 

Ecservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction on 
the growth both of the majority and the minority and must necessarily retard national 
progress. It is, wo feel, specially injurious to the majority itself for it makes it rely on 
legislative provision to keep up its position and not on its own inherent strength. After 
a period of reservation such a community is bound to lose in seif-relianoe and all the 
qualities that contribute towards building up a people and adding to their creative energy. 
Ordinarily a majority captures seats in excess of its population strength unless the method 
of election is by Proportional Bepresentation. This is evident as the majority may be so 
spread out as to be in a commanding position in each or at any rate most of the consti- 
tuencies. It is this danger of the majority capturing far more scats than its population 
strength entitles it to, and thereby encroaching on the limited preserves of the minority, 
that leads to the protection of minority interests. 

A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible with real representa- 
tive and responsible government. It obviously interferes with the right of tho electors to 
choose whom they like. Further, it is bound to como in the way of other and more natural 
groupings in and outside the legislature and it will give a longer lease of life to com- 
munalism. Everybody regrets the communal spirit and desires to exorcise it from the 
body politic. But it is clear that it cannot go merely by talking about unity and indulg- 
ing in pious platitudes which take us nowhere. Comraunalism can only go when the 
attention of the people is directed in other channels, when they begin to take interest in 
questions which really affect their daily lives rather than in fancied fears based on an 
artificial division of society. We must therefore try to create this new interest in tho 
people and wo must put no barriers in the way of the development of this interest. There 
can be no doubt that a majority reservation and fixation of seats is such a barrier, 
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An examination of the methotis bj which rcBcmlion. for a majotity can be saonred 
will fihow that it is not only a negation of representative 
McthoclB of iCBCivnlion. government bnt is in direct conflict with the principle 
on which responsible government rests. 

One of these methods has been applied in the Madras and parts of the Bombay presi- 
dency to secure a partial reservation for the ovcrwhelm- 
Thc Moniagu-Cholmstord ing majorities of non-Brnhmans in those presidencies. - 

Hjtihod. This large community which forms over 96 per cent of 

the population of the Madras presidency succeeded in ■ 
indecing the govcinmont on the recommendation of the SenthboroogU Committee, to reserve 
for them 2S scats out of a total of 98 to protect them from the small minority of Brahmans ” 
who did not exceed 2 and hall per cent of the whole population. The manner in which 
this reservation was seonted was that two purely non-Brahman constituencies, each rotarn- 
ing a single member, were created and, of the remaining constitnenoies, 2S were made 
plural, each returning three or mote members, two of whom must be non-Brabmans in 
Madras City, and one must be a non-Brahman in each of the remaining 2't, The rule on 
the subject in thus stated ; — 

'■ When the counting of the votes has been completed the Bctnrning Officer shall 
forthwith declare the candidate or candidates as the case may he, to whom the 
largest number of votes has been given, to be elected : provided that if one or 
more scats are reserved the Rctuming Officer shall first declare to be elected 
the non-Brahman candidate or candidates, as the Case may be, to whom the 
largest number of votes has been given”. 

To iilnstiato this rule take the case of Madras City where out of six coats in a mixed 
electorate two are reserved for non-Brahmana. Assume that no non-Brahman can- 
didate has £ccoi\<i enough votes to be placed among Ibo first six wbo have polled the 
largest nomber of votes and that tlie only non-Brahman candidates who have scenred any 
votes are to be found somewhere near the bottom of the list, tinder the rnlc just quoted 
two of these non-Brahmans would ho at once declared to be duly elected and the 5th and 
0th candidates on the list who are not non-Brahmans would have to give place to them, 
Tbns in the case of non-Brahmans the choice of the clcctorale is wholly sot asido oven 
though a majority of their ov;n community voted against them. The question is whom 
would these two non-Brahmans represent. It is clear that they do not represent tha 
majority of the electorate not possibly oven a majority of non-Brahmans. They have coma 
in by an artificial rule based on no principle whatever. Happily the fears of .the non- 
Brahmans in Madras turned out to be unfounded and wo ate informed that there never 
wae a single occasion to put the rule into practice. 

It is bad enough to have 28 members of this kind in a TcproBcntative house of 98 mem- 
bers, hut when the majority of members arc elected in this manner and the ministry is 
formed from out of them, loprcsoiitalive government becomes a farce, 

Another method of reservation of scats both for the majority and the minority has 
been suggested by the promoters of what is cailcd the 

“ Sind Pact” method. “Sind Pact”. This method is thus described in clause 6 
of the " Pact”;— 


*' In order to make the system of joint electorates truly effective, there shall be one 
common electoral roll for each constituency and the election of Muslim” and 
non-Muslim, representatives should be held separately but on the same day go 
that (ho whole chetorate, Muslim and non-Musiim shall iiave the right and 
opportunity to vote at both Ibcso clcclionB separatoly, whereby the members 
so elected shall have been returned by the entire constituency and not only by 
the voters of their own communities.” ■' 


The only merit claimed for this method is that the “ members so elected shall have 
been returned by the entire constituency and not only by the voters of their own com- 
munities.” For this purpose it would not bo necessary to hold the elections separatoly 

as in a single election also the whole doctorate— ilnslim and non-Mnslim— would have 
the right and opportunity to vote. The real object of the clause seems to be to avoid 
competition between the Hindu ami Muslim candidates and thus secure to them rcserva 
tion of seats according to their numbers. Apart from the fact that sucii competition is 
essential for the exercise by the elector of his free choice, the method proposed entirely 
shuts out ail opportunity for a Hindu elector to vole for a Muslim candidate in preforeneo 
to a candidate of his own commnnily and “ vice versa”. ^ 


It is obvious that the rcsnlt of two separate ballots for each group of candidates can 
never be the same as that of a single ballot for both and that there wil! always ho much 
grrater chance at separate elections for the majority community to secure fho return of 
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their mandatories from among the minority community by concentrating their votes on 
them. 

It will thus be seen that neither of the two methods discussed above is likely to give 

satisfactory results. The third and the only remaining 
Both methods unsatisfactory, method of which wo arc aware is that of separate com- 
munal electorates which we have already discussed. The 
doing away of communal electorates is intended to promote communal unity by making 
each community more or less dependent on the other at the time of the elections. But 
reservation for a majority community in a mixed electorate will take away much of the 
incentive for communal unity, as the majority community as a whole would under all 
circumstances be assured of its full quota without the help of the other communities. 
There is no doubt some advantage to bo gained by individual candidates of cither com- 
munity having to canvass the other community as against their rivals of the same 
community but this small advantage will probably not be availed of in times of acute 
communal tension. 

It is absurd to insist on reservation of scats for the majority and claim full respon- 
sible Government .at the same time. Kcsponsible Government is understood to mean a 
Government in which the executive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to 
the electorate. If the members of the executive with the majority behind them have all 
got in by reservation and not bj’ the free choice of the electoi ate there is neither repre- 
sentation of the electorate nor any foundation for responsible Government. Reservation 
of scats for a majority community gives to that community the statntory right to govern 
the countiy Independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular Government. It will confine minoiities within a ring-fcncc and leave them no 
scope for expansion. 

We have based the foregoing ohserv.alions on the principles generally applied to 

representative Government, We are aware that those 

Detects of Elections. principles have in practice been found far from perfect 
and that serious objections have been r.aised in certain 
quarters against democratic Government itself. We can hardly enter into these considera- 
tions in this Committee and must at this stage of our evolution accept the principles 
governing elections in most of the advanced countries of the worid. We are also aware 
that the system of election we have recommended has some times failed to establish the 
rule of the majority, as in the case of the last British elections, which resnlted in the 
return of an overwhelming majority of members who had only the support of a minority 
of electors. This we believe was mainly due to inequalities in voting strength and the 
wastage of votes on candidates who did not need them. The only remedy is proportional 
representation which for the reasons already mentioned we have refrained from recom- 
mending at present. 

We have so far considered the question of reservation for majorities on principle but 

the strongest argument ag.iinst such reservation is furni- 
Pacts and figures, shed by Ibc facts as they are. We are indebted to Pandit 

Jn.\aharlal Nehru for the figures given in appendices 
A. & B. which he has compiled with great industry from the reports of the last census 
relating to Bengal and the Punjab — the only two provinces in which the Muslims are a 
majority. These figures conclusively show that there is no foundation in fact for the fears 
e.ntertained by the Mnslims in these two provinces, and indeed no occasion for and adven- 
Gtions aid to secure to them the full benefit of their natural majority. The argument is 
that Mussalmans will not obtain adequate representation and the slight majerity they 
have will he more than countcr-balaucod by their educational and economic backwardness 
in these provinces. The whole force of this argument, which is basrd on the total popu- 
lation of the two provinces, disappears when wo examine in detail the figures relating to 
he administrative divisions and the districts composing them. 

It appears from an analysis of the population figures of the Punjab and Bengal that 
Muslims can certainly Lave nothing to fear from a free electorate, without any reservation 
of seats, in these two provinces. It will be clear from the figures given in the appen- 
dices that in both the Punjab and Bengal the distribution of population is such that the 
Muslim majority in most of the geographical and ndministative areas comprising these 
provinccH is much greater than it appears when the whole province is taken as a unit. 
We find that there are natural areas of reservation for the different communities which 
ensure the representation of each community far more effectiveljr than any artificial reser- 
vation can do, 
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ThoB in tha Pnniab, v?e have a SIoBlim zona in the north and north-west of the 
province, where the filDBlims are overwhelmingly strong 
The Panjab. and where no other community can encroach on their 

preserve. We find also a smaller area in the south, the 
Hindu zone, where the Hindus and Sikhs arc equally strong. Between the two there 
is a third area where the Muslims are predominant, but no overwhelmingly bo. This 
analysis leads ns to the conclusion that Uuslims are bound to capture over 47 per cent of 
the total seats in the Punjab from their special zone alone. Whilst the Hindus and Sikhs 
will jointly caplnto nearly 30 per cent. The remaining 23 per cent of scats will lie in 
cither a predominantly Muslim area or in districts where the Muslims are the strongest 
single community, Allowing for every contingency we cannot conceive of Muslims not cap- 
turing enough scats iu this area to give them a clear majority in the provincial legislature. 

We have disensBcd these population figures for each Panjab district in detail in onr 
note attached. We may here however relcr to some of these fignies. 

The population of the Punjab (British territory) at the last 199.1 census was as 
follows : — 


Muslims 

... 11,444,321 

66-3% 

Hindus ... — 

... 6,679,200 

31-8% 

Sikhs 

... 2,294,207 

11-1% 

Othsrs (mainly Christians) 

367,230 

1-8% 

Total Ponjab population 

... 20,085,024 

100% 


There are 29 districts in all. Wo have divided these into fonr zones ; — 


I, Fifteen dislnots in the overwhelmingly Muslim zone. The percentage of Muslims 
in one district is nearly 91 ; in nine districts it is between 80 and 90 ; in two districts 
it is 71 or over ; and in three it is 63'3, 61'9 and 60'7. We have included the last three 
districts in this zone as, although the Muslim percentage is not so high as in the adjoin- 
ing districts, it is very high compared to the Hindus and Sikhs combined. Thus in one 
(Sheikhupnra) Muslims ate 63'3 pet cent, Hindus iC-o per cent, Sikhs are 16'9 per cent, 
in Sialkot Muslims arc Cl -9 per cent. Hindus nrc 19'6 per cent, and Sikhs arc 8‘0 per 
cent, in Lyaiiput Muslims are CO'7 percent, Hindus are 18’ 1 per cent, and Sikhs are 
16‘4 per cent. 

It should he remembered that the non-Muslim minority in ail these districts consists 
not of one group but of several communities Hindos, Sikhs, Christians and others. 

If wo give one member of the legislatures to every 1,00,000 population as we have 
suggested elsewhere, wc find that 98 members will be returned from this Muslim zone 
alone. This amounts to 47'3 per cent of the total membership of the legislature, 

ir. There are two districts (Lahore and Oordaspur) which might be called the 
predominantly Muslim zone. Here the Muslims arc greater than Hindus and Sikhs com- 
bined— in Lahore they are 67*3 per cent of the tola!' — -but they are not so many as in 
zone I. The number of members of tlic Icgislalute tor tbese two districts are 19 and half 
or 9-4 per cent of the total memhership, 

III, There ore three districts where no community is predominant but even hero 
the Muslims are the strongest single community. The number of members of the legislature 
for these districts is 27 and half that is, 13-8 per cent of the total. 

IV. There aic nine districts which might be c.alled the overwhelmingly Hindu- 
Sikh zone. The number of members for this zone is Cl and half or 29 7 per cent of 
the total. 


Wc thus see that Muslims are certain of 47-3 per cent scats : have a good chance 
of capturing the majority of at least 94 scats; and a fair chance of some seats out of 
the 1.3 3 per cent of group III. They arc thus, humanly speaking, assured of a clear 
maioruy m tuo legieinltire. 

In Bengal the figures ate even more illuminating. These nrc disonssed in full detail 
in the separate note attached (see Appendix B). We 
e'^o hero only a brief snmmary. The population figures 


Muslims 

Hindus 


Others (chiefly tribal religions and Christians) 


«•* 


26,210,802 

20,203,527 

1,281.207 



Total Bengal population (British territory) 46,096,630 


100-0% 
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Here also we find definite zones as in the Pnniab, 

I. Overwhelmingly Muslim zone. There are 13 districts with 282 members of the 
legislature or over GO per cent of the total. 

II. Predominantly Muslim zone — two districts with 23 members or 6 per cent of 
the total. 

III. Neutral or predominantly Hindu zone. Four districts with 42 members or 9 
per cent of the total, 

IV. Overwhelmingly Hindu zone. Nine districts with 118 raombers or 26 per cent 
of the total. 

Thus in Bengal from the orerwhelmingly Muslim zone alone, not taking into consi- 
deration the predominantly Muslim zone, Muslims are assured of over GO per cant seats in 
the legislature. The Hindu minority, although it is a very big minority, is highly likely 
to suffer in numbers in an open general election without reservation. 

This has recently been demonstrated in a remarkable manner by the figures of the last 

District Board elections in Bengal, printed in Appendix C. 
Bengal District Board elections. The electorates for these boards are mixed Hindu and 

Muslim, but the electoral roll being based on a property 
or tax paying fnanchiso does not maintain the population proportions of the two com- 
munities, We expect that the voting strength of the Muslims, who are economically 
weaker than Hindus, is much leas than it would be with adult suffrage and yet we find 
that they made a clean sweep of the Hindu minority in three districts — Mymensingh, 
Chittagong and Jessore. In the first two of these not a single Hindu was elected though 
the Hindus are about 24 per cent of the population, aud in the third only one Hindu 
managed to get in though the community forms 38*2 per cent of the popnlation. As 
against this we find that Muslims, where they are in insignificant minorities of 3 and 4 
per cent have managed to send one to three representatives to the District Board, We 
have also very interesting examples of what happens when the two communities are found 
in about equal strength. The oases of Khulna an l Dinajpor are in point. In the former 
the non-Muslims being 60 per cent ol the popnlation carried 11 seats as against 6 taken 
by Muslims who were 49'8 per cent. In the latter the Mnslims being 49 per cent of the 
popnlation carried 14 scirts as against 4 of the Hindus who were over 44 per cent. Actual 
population is not a safe guide In the absence of exact figures showing the voting strength 
of the two communities, but wo think it can safely be inferred that the Muslims in Bengal 
need no protection from all the non-Muslims put together. The case of Jessore is parti- 
cularly Interesting. As long as the Muslim majority did not take much interest in the 
local affairs of the district the Hindu minority had it nil its own way. Once roused to 
action the Muslims not only swept the polls but for the first time in the history of their 
District Board gave it a Muslim chairman and a Muslim vice chairman, both members of 
the Bengal Council. Wo are informed that the last elections for the District Boards in 
Bengal have opened the eyes of both communities .and that Muslim opinion is now veering 
round to mixed electorates. It is one of the tragedies of communal hostility that men 
shut their eyes to facts and fight against their o vn best interests. We commend a careful 
study of the figures we have given in Appendices A, B and C to those who are flooding the 
country with elaborate manifestos and memoranda in support of communal electorates 
for the Punjab and Bengal. 

We find therefore from an analysis of the actual figures that Muslim fears in the 

Punjab and Bengal are largely imaginary. These fears 
Economic and educational are based on the superior economic and educational 
standards. standards of the Hindus and Sikhs. We have seen that 

this superiority has not helped the Hindus of Bengal at 
the District Board elections and we are sure that the result of council elections will be 
even more strikingly in favour of Muslims. But there is no doubt that MusIimB are back- 
ward both in education and in wealth, specially in Bengal, as compared to the other com- 
mnnities. There is also no doubt that the power of wealth is great in the modern State. 

It is so great indeed that it seldom tronbles to contest seats in the legislature as it can 
pull the strings from behind the scenes. Reservation of seats or separate electorates, or 
any other device of this kind, cannot materially reduce this power. So long as people 
think and act in terms of communalism, so long will they not face the real problem. And 
if they will not face it, they will not solve it. 

Wa arc not here called upon to advise on a new struoture of society where thp economic 
power is not concentrated in the hands of a few. Wo take it that the communal organisa- 
tions which aggressively demand special rights and privileges for their respective communi- 
ties not desirous of attacking the basis of the existing structure. If this Is adajittel then ail 
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ws can do is to pio^ide safeguards and guarantees for education and economic advance- 

ment.sntciaily for aVl backward groups and communities. 

iVe are certain that as soon as India is free and can face her problems unhampered by- 
alien authority and intervention, the minds of her people 
Parties in £ieo India. will turn to ths vital problems of the day. How many 
qncstions that arc likely to be considered by our future 
legislatures can be of a communal nature f There may possibly bo a few now and then, 
but there can be no doubt that the vast majority of the questions before ns will not be 
communal in the narrow sense. The result will be that parties will be formed in Ao 
country and in the legislature on entirely other grounds, chiefly economic wo presume. \Ve 
shall then find Hindus and Mnslims and Sikhs in one party acting together and opposing 
another party which also consists of Hindus and Mnslims and Sikhs, This is bound to 
happen if we once get going. 

Looking at it purely from the Hindu point of view, however, we can well imagine 
that a reservation of scats for the Muslim majorities in 
Hindu and Sikh minorities. the Punjab and Bengal, may actually benefit the Hindus, 

and it may be Siklis also, more than no reservation. 
The facts and figures we liave stated demonstrate that the Muslim position in the Punjab 
and Bengal is so strong that in all likelihood they will gain in a joint electorate with no 
reservation more seats than their population warrants. Thus the Hindu and Sikh minori- 
ties may find their representation even reilnced below tliclr population ratio. This is a 
possible and indeed a likely contingency. But it is impossible to provide for snob con- 
tingencies. The safest and most obvious course is to have an open election with sneh 
safeguards as we can devise. i 

The considerations set out above were fully discussed at the informal Conference to 
which reference has already been made and the following 
Informal Oontorenoe. resolution was unanimously adopted, snojoct to a note 
by out colleague Sardar Mangal Singh on the second 
part of the resolution ; — 

Wc ate unanimously opposed to the reservation of seals in the legislatures either for 
majorfties or mfnorities and wo recommend that no such reservation should bo provided 
for in the constitution. But if this recommendation is not accepted and an agreement 
can be arrived at only on a reservation of scats on the population basis we recommend that 
such reservation be made for majorities or minorities without any weightage and with a 
clear provision that it shall antomatioally cease at the expiry of ten years or earlier by the 
consent of the patties concerned,” 

The note of Sardar Mangal Singh runs as follows : — 

“ I agree with the first part of the above proposition, namely that there shall be no 
reservation of seats cither for majorities or minorities in the legislatures of the country. 
But I am very strongly opposed to the creation of statutory communal majorities by 
reservation of seats for majorities on population basis under all oircumstanoes and for any 
time howsoever short it may be. If the ngreomont can only be reached by reservation of 
sests I will recommend that the case of the Sikhs be considored as that of an important 
minority and adequate and effective representation, far in excess of their numerical 
strength, bo given to them in the Punjab on the basis adopted for Muslim minorities under 
the Lucknow Pact in Bihar and other provinces. And 1 further suggest that special 
weightage be given to Sikhs for representation in the central legislature.” 

It will he seen that the first part of the resolution contains the actual recommenda- 
tion of the informal Conference and the second part tleals v.dth a contingency which can 
happen, if at ail, only when that recommendation Is rejected in favour of an agreement by 
all the parties concerned on reservation of scats on the popnlation basis. There has not 
only been no such agreement among the members of this Committee but they have defi- 
nitely expressed themselves in the first part of the resolution to be unanimously opposed 
to reservation. It is highly unlikely that the agreement referred to in the second part of 
the resolution will bo reached fn the All-Parties Conference. But if by any chance tnch 
an ngrei’mcnt is arrived at, it would bo binding on all those who joint It and in that 
case all that^ho second part provides is that it ehoulcl not be given effect to for more than 
mnyiars. We cannot be taken to bavo recummended wliat we have expressly opposed. 
But wo recognise the value of a compromise between parties and communities however 
wrong it may be in principle, and if such ,a compromise is arrived at in spite of ourselves, 
we can do no more than try to limit its opsratioa. This is exactly what we have done . 

1 .of the Mnslims .and Sikhs for greater representation than 

Iboir population would justify, it i enough to say that in the view we have expressed 
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above, no ench claim is admissible on the part of any community however important it 
may consider itself to be. 

We shall have to revert to the resolution of the informal Conference in considering 
the question of reservation for minorities to which we now address ourselves, 

Muslims in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal are in small minorities and 

Ecservation for minorities. parts of India almost negligible, though in the 

total population of India the proportion is over 24 per cent. 
After the resolution of the informal conference referred to above was passed it was 

pointed out to os that it would work great hardship on 
Ecservation for Muslim mino- the Muslim minority which would In all probability bo 
rities in proportion to able to elect no more than 30 or 40 Muslims from the 

population. Punjab and Bengal, and perhaps one or two from U. P. 

and Befaar, to the central legislature of 600 members, and 
that there was little chance of any of the other provinces with less than 7 per cent of the 
population returning a single Muslim. The result, it was argued, would be that Muslims, 
who form nearly one fonrth of the total population of British India, would have no more 
than one tenth of representation in the central legislature. The same reasoning, it was 
urged, applied to the legislature of provinces where the Muslima are in small minorities. 
We recognise the force of this argument and it is here that we feel compelled by force of 
circumstances to introduce a temporary element of communalism in the electoral system 
of the country. We are therefore unable to adopt the resolution of the informal confer- 
ence of the 7th July in its entirety as our recommendation. In provinces other than the 
Punjab and Bengal we must make an exception in favour of Muslim minorities by 
permitting reservation of scats, if so desired by them, in proportion to their population 
both in the central and the provincial legislatures. The retention of communal represen- 
tation to this extent for some time to come is in our opinion a necessary evil. It will be 
seen that by making this concession in favour of Muslim minorities we are not introducing 
the anomalies arising out of reservation for majorities. A minority must remain a 
minority whether any seats are reserved for it or not and cannot dominate the majority. 
Bepresentation in excess of their proportion in the population fixed for Muslims in 

a number of provinces under the Lucknow pact, as well 
Weightage not permissible. as the Montagu-Ohelmsford reforms, will disappear under 

our scheme. Such representation is only possible in 
separate electorates and has no place in joint or mixed electorates. It is of course not 
physically impossible to reserve a larger proportion of seats for Muslim minorities than 
their population would justify but, apart from the obvious injustice of such a course not 
only to the majorities but to the other minorities ns well, it will in our opinion be 
harmful to the development of Muslims themselves on national lines. We have allowed 
them their full share on the population basis by reservation and anything over and above 
that share they must win by their own effort. We do not propose to impose any restric- 
tions on their right to contest a large number of seats than those reserved for them, The 
main consideration which has guided us in accepting reservation for their minority is that 
wo are not thereby putting it in a ring-fence beyond which it cannot advance however 
competent it may be to do so. It is in our opinion more important to secure a free and 
open field for the expansion of the political activities of all communities large or small 
than to reserve a maximum number of seats for them even in excess of their numbers. 
Such reservation will never bring them in open competition with any community other 
than their own and the inevitable result will be stagnation. It is true that a Muslim 
candidate will have to canvass non-Muslim votes to defeat bis MusUtn rival but this is not 
calculated to advance the Muslim on national lines. It will always be a question of 
whether Muslim A is better than Muslim B without regard to the fact that non-Muslim 
0 is better or worse than both. 

Muslims cannot reasonably claim reservation of scats beyond their strict proportion 
to population along with the right to contest additional seats, and the question for them 
to consider is which of the two is likely to be of greater advantage to them. We have no 
doubt that when they carefully weigh the pros and cons of the reservation of a larger 
number of seats than they are entitled to on the population basis without the right to exceed 
that number, against the pros and cons of reservation in proportion to their population 
with the right to contest as many more seats as they like, they will find that the latter is 
by far the better choice. As we have already pointed out, reservation to the fullest extent 
deprives mixed electorates in a considerable measure of their utility in promoting national 
unity. Whatever inducement a Muslim candidate may have to approach the non-Muslim 
voter to defeat his Muslim rival, so far ns bis community as a whole is concerned, it will 
have its full quota assured to it with or without the help of the non-Muslim voters, and 
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at limes o£ extreme communal tension it will be easy both for Muslims and non-Muslims 
to run their elections quite independently of each other without either losing a single seat. 
It is only by maintaining the interdependence of the two communities that we can hope 
to minimise their diffoicnoes. 

Having regard to tho actual conditions prevailing in the U. P„ where the Muslim 
minority is the largest, we are c .nvinccd that the Muslims 
Muslims iu U. P. stand to gain more scats under our schema than the 

number fixed for them under the present system. In 
several urban areas in the H. P. they ate in majorities and in others they have strong and 
influential minorities. They may perhaps lose a few scats in some other provinces but 
the net result of a general election in the country as a whole is likely to be fairly satis- 
factory to all. 

Bo for ns the demand is concerned It only remains for us to deal with that part of 
it which relates to reservation of one third of the total 
Eeservation for Muslims in number of scats in the central legislature for Muslims, 
the central legislature. This point was not directly raised or discussed at the 
informal conference, but we think that it is concluded 
by the general recommendations we have made in regard to reservation of seats. The 
principle we have adopted is that wherever such reservation has to be made for tho Muslim 
minority it must be In strict proportion to its population, The Muslims are a little less 
than one-fourth of the total population of British India and they cannot be allowed reser- 
vation over and above that proportion in tho central Icgislatatc. It must bo remembered 
that they have the right to contest additional scats both for the central and provincial 
legislatures in provinces other than tiic Punjab and Bengal, and that in the two last 
mentioned provinces their right is unfettered to contest any number of seats they like for 
both legislatures. In the case of provincial legislatures we have substituted this right 
for the present weightago they enjoy. In the central legislature the Muslims do not at 
present enjoy any definite weightago and their numbers to be returned by the provinces 
are fixed on a more or less arbitrary basis. Tho actual number of the Muslim members 
falls short of one-third of the total strength of tho Assembly. There is thus no foundation 
for the demand even in existing conditions. A little reflection will show that it is far 
hotter to have a free hand than to be tied down to the difference between one-third and 
one-fourth. But ae wo have already observed we cannot depart from tho principle we 
baVe accepted for the Muslim minorities in the provincial Irgielalure. Besides the question 
of principle there arc practical diffiouilies in the way. How ate wc to scoura this one- 
third reservation in the cenlrnl legislature without lestrictiiig the Punjab and Bengal 
majoriliee to definite numbers of members and allowing weightage iir the other provinces 
all round f Ann on what principle is excesa in the numbers of members in the provinces 
to he allotted to each province 7 Wc have given our best consideration to the matter hut 
-■we Ttgret we arc unable to recommend . Tcseivation of one-tbird of the total number of 
seats for Muslims in the central legislature. 

For these reasons we recommend reservation of sc.ats, when dcmandetl, for Mnslim 
minorities both in the central and provincial legislatures 
Eccommendation. in strict proportion to their population, with the right 

to contest additional seats for a fixed period of ten years. 
Wc would add, however, lhat our coikague* Mr, Bhuaib Qureshi tioes not agree with some 
of the arguments and conclosions given above. He is of opinion that the resolution of 
the informal conference, referred to above, fhonid bo adopted in its entirety. He further 
desirfs that one-thiid of tlie scats in Ibe central legislature should be reserved for MuBlims, 
As regards non-Muslim minoiitiis the only piovinces whioh deserve consideration 
arc the N.-W. F, and Balncliistan whcjo they are in 
Non-Muslim minorities in much the same position as the Muslim tainorities in 

N.-W. F, and Baiucliistan, Madras and the 0, P. We recommend that the same 


coiicefsion be made to them as to the Mnslima in pro- 
vinces other (ban tho Punjab and Bengal. 

Turning to the other non-Mustim piinorities we find that there is no such sharp 
,, ,, . . cleavage bet wren them and the majorities among whom. 

Other non-Muslim minorities, tliey live as thcie. unfortunately is between Hindus and 
■ Muslims, Wc do not think that any protection by way 

of reservation is either necessary or desirahlo in their case. They will realise that we are 
recommending toch protection to Mnelim minorities under very B|>ecial clronmslanoes and 
w/ "i ,i"i The latter have sooner or later to stand on their own legs. 

Me shall indeed bo giad if they will make up their minds to do witbont reservation from 
too beginning. 
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There is no analogy between the Mnslim and non-MuBlim minorities in India. The 
attcr are nowhere when the total population ol India is considered. Leaving out the case 
of Buddhists, who are to be found chiefly in Burma and are in a majority there, the per- 
centage of the population of other non-Muslim minorities to the total population of India 
B as follows 

Christians ... ... ... ... 1*2% 

Sikhs ... ... ... ... ... 1‘0% 

Jains ... ... ... ... ... -2% 

Others (besides tribal religions in hill tracts) ... '2% 

It will thus appear that so far as the central legislature is concerned the reservation 
of scats for non-Muslim minorities on a population basis will hardly help them to any 
appreciable extent and that there is no occasion to reserve seats for minorities, other than 
those in the N.-W. F. Province and Baluchistan, even in the provincial legislature. Any 
attempt to do so will only cause confusion and will in our opinion be a very doubtful 
advantage to the communities concerned. 

We have not mentioned the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Bengal as by no 
stretch of the imagination 32 and 46 per cent of the population can be regarded as small 
minorities. 

Among the non-Muslim minorities the Bikhs deserve special consideration. They are 

concentrated in the Punjab and the position they occupy 
Sikhs. in that province is very similar to that of the Muslims 

in the U. P. The laUcr being about 16 per cent of the 
population are in fact more numerous in the U. P. than the Sikhs in the Punjab where 
they arc only H per cent. Under the existing system they have their separate electorate 
and are given considerable weightage. We recognise that Sikhs arc a distinct and im- 
portant minority which cannot be ignored and we have, all along, been giving our best 
consideration to tho point of view of the Sikhs ns expressed by our colleague Sardar 
Mangal Singh. It must be said to their credit that they have shown an admirable spirit 
of Eclf-sacrificc by their decision to give up these communal advantages in the general 
interest of the country. Throughout the communal controversies that have raged round 
the question of representation in tho legislature during recent years they have taken their 
stand on joint electorates with no reservation for any community. Our colleague Sardar 
Mangal Singh has drawn attention to the fact that the Bikhs do not form the major ity of 
the total population of any district in the Punjab, and that tho strongest positionv they 
occupy is in Ludhiana district where they are tho strongest single community, Eicn in 
this district they are only 41 5 per cent and arc not in a majority. In every other dstriot 
they are outnumbered either by Muslims or Hindus, and usually by both. It is obvious 
that situated as the Bikhs are in the Punjab they arc subject to all the riisadvantoges of a 
minority in a joint mixed clectniate based on the wide adult suffrage we have rt commended. 
In these circumstances they have in the Punjab at least as strong a case for reservation both 
n tho provincial and central legislatures as the Muslims have in tho U, P. There is 
however a third and a very potent factor to be taken into account and that is the presence 
of the strong Hindu minority side by side with the Muslim majority and the Sikh minority. 
It is this circumstance in tho Punjab which, apart from general considerations, has so far 
defied all atten pts at a satisfactory adjuslrocnt on tho basis of reservation tor any 
community. The Punjab problem has assumed an all India importance and we cannot 
look at it as an isolated case arising in a single province. The only effective way of 
avoiding complications and giving full play to vhe forces of nationalism is to eradicate 
the virus of communalism from the body politic of the Punjab, Our colleague, Sardar 
Mangal Singh, who has diECnsscd the matter very fully and frankly with us shares onr 
difficulty. We believe that nothing is farther from the wishes of the Sikh League than to 
introduce any complications directly or indirectly in the solution of the commons] problem. 
They could, if llioy hod insisted on any special advantage, have caused endless dfficultiea 
in the adoption of a uniform rule of representation. They fully realised this and volnn- 
farily gave up all their claims with the sole object, we are assured, of preventing an 
impasse. We appreciate this spirit and congratulate them on their patriotic resolve. 

Tho only alternative to the proposal wc have made is to adopt the recommendation 

of the infoimnl Conference and have no reservation for 
Tho only altornalivc. any minorities, including Muslims, in any Itgislatnrc, 

' But this will cause considerable dissatisfaction to Mus- 

lims without conferring any special benefit on non- Musliras. It mnft be remembered that 
' besides reservation by means of communal electorates the Muslims at present enjoy con- 
sidtiable weightage in every province. We arc offering them the right to contest additional 
scats in lien of this weightage and we cannot very well do away with reservation in their 
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caee. We Ece no hardship in this to non-Muslim maioritice or minorities. Endless com- 
plications will arise i£ we recommend reservation for all minorities. Besides the existing 
well defined minorities sneh as Chistians, Parsis, Jews, fresh groups from among the Hindu 
castes and snb-castes will claim the right and it will be a perpetnal source of trouble. 

The coDQtDiiiial question is essentially a Hindu Muslim question and must be settled 
on that basis. We shall indeed be doing poor aervicc if in onr attempt to settle it we let 
commnnalism loose on the country to swallow up communities and sub-communities most of 
whom have not even dreamt of it. , u 

There remain two important communities included in the Hindu majority — the non- 
Brahmana and the depressed classes. The sharp division 
Non-Brahmans. between Brahman and non-Brabmau is to be met with 

only in the south and rs unknown in other parts of 
India. Where the non-Brahman as such arc found, they are cither an overwhelming 
majority ns in Madras or a very strong minority as in parts of Bombay. They need 
no protection in the matter of representation in the legislatures as has been established by 
the elections held in recent limes. Their grievances against Brabmans are all traceable 
to the ascendency gained by the latter in the political and social life of the country. This 
is the natural result of their intellectual ascendency which is now seriously threatened 
by the rapid advance of non-Brahmans. 

The problem of the “ depressed ” or “ suppressed ” classes has come to the front in 
recent years and their present condition is pot forward 
‘'Depressed” classes, as an argument against tho political advancement of 
India. We arc certainly of opinion that the Hindus arc 
chiefly Tcsponsible for this suppression of a large class, but we are equally clear that the 
solicitude for this class which the British Government has endeavoured to show has iis 
basis on reasons other than humanity or love for this class. This solicitude is of very 
recent growth. As the national movement has grown in the country, so has the political 
value of the ” depressed ” Classes grown in the eyes of tho Government. It is only 
since 1917 that their numbers have been separately given in tho official reports on endnea- 
tion and reference has been made to the cdncational facilities offered to them. The 
solicitnde of government has so far brought little relief to these classes. It has resulted 
in giving them some nominated scats in the legislatures and some minor contributions for 
special scbools. 

Far more serious and effective attempts have been made by non-official Indian 
agencies to raise these classes. The Christian missions have also helped in this task. The 
Congress made tho abolition of niitouchability one of its principal planks in 1920 and, 
as is well known, Mahatma Oanribi has thrown himself with all his great powers and 
energy into the movement. Other political organis.atioriE, and wc are glad to find even 
commonal organisations, have with equal cmplinslB declared against ontouobability. The 
practical work done and the considerable rcsnltB achieved already make it quite clear that 
these declarations were not mere pious wishes. Wc realise that thcro are stlil conservative 
elements in the country which arc strong enough to put obstaolcB m the way and retard 
the piogrces of the movement. But we arc convinced that nntouchahility is doomed. 


In our suggestions for the constitution wc have not made any special provision for the 
lepiescntation of the “ depressed ” classes in the legislatures. This could only be done 
by way of special electorates or by nomination. Wo have dealt fully in another place 
with the question of special electorates and reservation of scats. Wo are not prepared to 
extend this unsound and harmful principle if we can help it, nor do we think that we 
will do any good to these classes by ensnring some scats for them in this way. We are 
still more opposed to nomination. This can only result, as It has resulted, in the govern- 
ment of the day nominating someone who will support it through thick and thin, and will 
not represent anybody. 

Wc feel strongly however that the “depressed” classes must he abolished or rather 
that they should be raised socially and economically so that they may take their proper 
place in the community. The only effective way to do this is to give them educational 
and other facilities for this advance and to remove all ohstacles in tho way of this advance. 
Some of the .articles in the Declaration of Rights, which we hove recommended, will go 
a long way to remove the disabililii.s from which these classes suffer and will give them 
an opportunity to go ahead. The proposal that we should have .adult suffrage will also 
automatically raise their level and increase their political power. Finally, wo have stronglv 
recommended that the education of tho backward classes should be a special concern of 
tue state. If all these recommendation arc acted upon we are convinced that tho ‘‘ dc- 
vprcEsed classes will rapidly disappear and will be replaced by a self-reliant and pro- 
gtCEstve group, co-operating with other groups in the welfare of the entire community. 
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CHAPTER IV.— BEDiBTniBUTioN of Peovinces. 

We are glad to take leave of coramonal problems and enter upon matters more 
germane to the constitution. The question of redistribution of provinces as a part of the 
constitution should ordinarily bo disposed of by a few general rules governing all cases. 
But, as we have seen, the simplest problems have a tendency to become difficult and almost 
insoluble if approached in the wrong spirit and considered not on their own merits but 
as parts of an entirely different problem. We have already dealt with the communal 
aspect of the separation of Sind from Bombay and shown how a very simple matter has 
become a major issue in our politics. We shall now consider the general question on the 
merits apart from its communal bearings. 

Every one knows that the present distribution of provinces in India has no rational 

basis. It is merely due to accident and the circumstances 
Present distribution irrational, attending the growth of the British power in India, As 

a whole it has little to do with geographical or historical 
or economic or linguistic reasons. Even from the purely administrative point of view it 
is not a success. It is clear that there roust be a redistribution of provinces. Some of 
us favour small provinces, others prefer large provinces. But small or large, the question 
of redistribution has to be tackled. 

What principles should govern this redistribution 1 Partly geographical and partly 

economic and financial, but the main considerations 
Principles of redistribution. muss necessarily be the wishes of the people and the 

linguistic unity of the area concerned. It is well recog- 
nised that rapid progress in education as well as in general culture and in most departments 
of life depends on language. It a foreign language is the medium of instruction, business 
end affairs and the life of the country must necessarily be stunted. No democracy can 
axist where a foreign language is used for these purposes. A. democracy must be wcJl 
informed and must be able to understand .and follow public affairs in order to take an 
effective part in them. It is inconceivable that a democracy can do this if a foieign 
language is largely used. It becomes essential therefore to conduct the business and 
politics of a country in a lauguago which is understood by tbe masses. So far ns the 
provinces are concerned that must bo the provincial iangnage. 

We arc certainly not against the use of English, Indeed from the neccBsitics of the 

situation wc feel that English must, as at present, oon- 
Language, tinne for some time to come to be the most convenient 

medium for debate in the central legislature. We also 
believe that a foreign languaeo, and this is likely to be English, is essential for ns to 
develop contacts with the thought and science and life of other countries, Wc arc however 
strongly of opinion that every effort should be made to make Hindustani the common 
language of the whole of India, as it is to-day of half of it. But, granting all this pro- 
vincial languages will have to be encouraged and, if wo wish tbe province to make rapid 
progress, we shall have to get it to do its work in its own language. 

If a province has to cduonto itself and do its daily work through the medium of its 
own language, it must necessarily be a linguistic area. If it happens to be a polyglot area 
diffiouities will continnally arise and the media of instruction and work will be two or 
even more languages. Hence it bccomoa most desirable for provinces to be regrouped on a 
linguistic basis. Language as a rule corresponds with a special variety of culture, of 
traditions and literature. In a linguistic area all these factors will help in the general 
progress of the province. 

The National Congress recognised this linguistic principle 8 years ago and since then, 
so far as the Congress roaohinery is concerned, India has been divided into lingnistio 
provinces. 

Another principle which must govern a redistribution of provinces is the wishes of 

the people concerned. Wo who talk of selt-dcfermina- 
Wishes of people. tion on a larger soalc cannot in reason deny it to a 

smaller area, provided of course this does not conflict 
with any other important principle or vital question. The mere fact that the people living 
in a particular area feel that they arc a unit ani desire to develop their culture is an im- 
portant consideration even though there may bo no sufficient historical or cultural juBtifl- 
cation for their demand. Sentiment in such matters is often more important than fact. 

Thus wo see that the two most important consideration in rearr.anging provinces 
are the linguistic principle and the wishes of the majority of the people. A third 
consideration, thought not of the same importance, is administrative convenience, which 
ifyonid include the geographical position, the economic resources qnd the financial 
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stability ol tUo area concerned. But administrative convenience is often a matter o£ 
arrangement and must as a rule bow to ibu wishes of the people. 

In looking at the map of India to day we see definite linguistic areas. There is 
the Hindustani block all over northern India, with its 
Linguistic arras. slight variation into Panjabi in the Punjab. Then 

there is the Bengali area, the (Vtsamese, the Oriya, the 
Telngo, 'lamil, Malayalam, Canarese, olarathi, Gujerati and Sindhi. Across the Bay 
of Bengal there is the Burmese area. Demands have been made from time to time for 
the separation of Andhra, the Tclugu area, of Dlkal (Oriya), of Karnalak (Oanaresc), 
Kerala (Malayalam), Sind (Sindhi), Central Provinces (Hindi speaking area) and other 
parts, and all these will have to be enquired into and carefully considered when a general 
redistribution is taken in hand. We have no material before us to give any opinion 
abont most of these areas. We have received no representations except in regard to the 
Karnataka and Sind. We liave also received a small book giving the case for Utkal 

hut we regret we have been unable to consider it in 
Dlkal. the absence of any special memorandum or represent- 

ation. Onr colleague, Mr. Bnbhas Chandra Bose, is 
however satisfied that the Oriya speaking areas shenld be amalgamated and constituted 
into a separate province it this is financially possible. Ho is further of opinion that tho 
demand for tlic amalgamation of tho Bengali speaking tracts in Assam and Bihar - and 
Orissa is a reasonable and legitimate one. 

As regards Kerala we have received a rcsolntion of their Provincial Conference 
urging unification and separation. Pfima /aae Korala 
Kerala, offers a great many riifflcnlties as a great part of it 

consists of the States of Travancore and Cochin. Leav- 
ing out those States, as wc must under present oircnmstances, wo have a small area. 
We are thus at present not prepared to make any recommendation, in the absenca of 
any material, in regard to Kerala, 

The case for the Karnataka was placed before ns by a representativo of the Karnataka 
Unification Sangb and the Karnataka Provincial Con- 
Karnataka, gross Committee. It had been ably prepared with a 

wealth of information, historical, cultural and statistical. 
All onr questions were answered satisfactorily and in our opinion a strong prima fide 
case for unification and the formation of Karnataka as a separate province was made. 

Part of the Karnataka lie in Indian States, notably Mysore, and there are obvious 
practical diffioultics in the way of uniting theso with tho rest. It might also not bo 
convenient to unify tlio small islands of the Karnataka on the other side of Mysore 
territory as these would be out off from the Karnataka proper by Mysore. But oven 
so a snfflofenlly large area remains. 


Wo wore informed that tho demand for unification came from the vast majority of 
the population, if not praotioally all. There was no Hindu-Muslim problem but there 
was a Bi ahman-non-Brahman problem although this did not affect tho question of 
unification much. There was no organised opposition although a small number of 
Brahmans were opposed. On behalf of the Maharashtrians in some of tho border districts 
a fear was expresset that tlieit language might suffer, but safeguards for this might 
be provided for. 

Financially the position of the Karnataka was very strong and even at present tbero 
was a considerable surplus in tho British part of the Karnataka, 

Our colleague, Mr. M. S. Anoy, does not wholly agree with our view point regarding 
the Karnataka. He was unfortunately not present at the sitting of the Committco when 
this question ryas considered with the help of tho representative from the Karnataka. Mr. 
Aney is of opinion that the opposition may bo greater than we imagine and they may not 
have approached ns as they did not know that we were considering the question. This 
Is hardly likely as the press of the Kornataka has been full of this question and consider- 
able publicity lias been given to the Karnataka representation to our Committee. If any 
body of men felt keenly enough In opposition to this demand we think that they would 
certainly have informed us of their views, ^ 


of course decide this question finally hut we feel that the advocates of 
iimi',^^Jt°ri fide established their right to it. Wo cannot Bnggest the exact 

a^ennnirrr Wiit'v*’^ provmcc. It may be that some of tho border tracts are bilingual and 

Sjeot ' ‘ Pradban refrain from expressing any opinion on tlio 
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It is unfortunate that although the sHparation of Sind has givon ris'^ to a grcf-. , i^ai 

of heated argument, we ate yet not in pos.t;;63!oa of alt 
Sind. the releraut facts, snob aa were plaoc-1 before ua by fho 

representative from the Karnataka. W,i would co-Taai'-tid 
the way the Ehirnataka case was prepared, with patient thoroughness and maps and 
Btatistios, to those who have demanded the separation of Sind. As we have already 
pointed ont, the All-Parties Conference appointed a sub-ooramittea in Delhi to investigate 
the financial aspect of the question, but unfortnnatcly no facilities were place I before this 
Bub-committee by the supporters of separation, and it has not yet reported. We do not 
know if it is likely to submit any report in the near fntute. For the present, however, 
we have to proceed on general principles and without the help which aotua! authenticated 
figures might have given ns. 

We laid down two important general considerations in reg.arJ to the distribution of 
provinces— linguistic and the wishes of the majority. Sind cirt.ainly satisdes both thi-ae 
testa. It is a definite iingnislic area and the great majority of its p»opie raiiy be tak.jn to 
demand separation. We have of courge no definite data abont the number of people 
desiring separation. Bat we have yet to know that even a single llussalraati opposes it, 
and Mussalmans arc 74 per cent of the population. We also know that some at least of 
the members of other commnnities in Sind — Hindus and Parsis— support separation. We 
may therefore safely presume that the great majority of the population desire separation. 
We are aware that there is a section amongst the Hindus, comprising, it may be, most of 
the Hindus in Bind, which is strongly opposed to separation. It has been urged that before 
a province is separated a eeotion — one third has been snggcste.l — of the minority commu- 
nity must also agree to snch separation. This, it seems to ns, is an utterly wrong principle, 
entting at the roots not only of self-determination bat of the very principle of decision by 
majority and Is likely to lead to extraordinary results. For Instance, it may be that 
10 per cent or 16 per cent of the population may effectively prevent the 90 per cant or 
86 per cent from having their way. This is not democracy. 

Then again what is the minority community in snob a case J Ordinarily a redistri- 
bntion of provinces is not likely to be a Hindn-Muslim or communal question. Tho 
minority which opposes will oppose on the merits and not on communal grounds. How is 
a single person belonging to this minority to be made to change bis opinion ? And if 
some people are converted, another minority remains and it may be urged again that 
one-third of these shonld be won over. 

Bind undoubtedly satisfies tho two main tests. Further it is clearly a geographical 
unit and its connection with Bombay is a most unnatural one. It is not even easily aooea- 
Bible from Bombay and thus from an administrative point of view a separation is desirable. 

It is stated, however, that economically, and even more so financially, Sind cannot 
shoulder the burden of a separate provincial existence. It is further stated thet there is a 
large deficit in Sind every year which is met from the revenues of other parts of the Bombay 
presidency. We arc of opinion that ordinarily a province should be self-suiScient in regard 
to finances and must not look to the central government for doles. We can imagine excep- 
tional oases when tho central government might reasonably help the development of a pro- 
vince for a short period in order to make it self-snEficient in tho tntnre. Xhero may also be 
other special cases when such help may be necessary. Bat an area which desires separation 
must not live in hopes of money flowing in from ontside to enable it to ran its adminis- 
trative machine. It must feel and declare that it will shoulder its own harden. 

We shall presume that Sind is at present carrying on its government with the help 
of outside money. But this does not carry ns very far. It may bo that a retrenchment 
in tho scale of expenditure will make both ends meet. It may also be, and this is likely, 
that additional sonrees of revenue from fresh cultivation or otherwiso will inorease its 
incotbo considerably. This problem will have to be faced all over India as soon as we are 
free. Our first thought then will be to spend money on the development of the country 
and specially in the nation-bailding departments. This money can only come by applying 
tho axe to provincial expenditure and by tapping fresh sonrees of revenue. 

Pnma facie Sind is capable of great development, Karachi is likely to become a great 
harbour and there are large tracts which ate either uncultivated or not sufficiently deve- 
loped. It is not an unlikely prcsnmption therefore that Sind will become in the coarse 
of time a self-sufficient and prosperous province. 

A denial of the right to self-determination on purely finanoial grounds, and there 
ate no other that we think valid, is bound to lead to great dissatisfaction and is bound to 
impede the progress of Sind. All the energy that should go to building up the life and 
work of the province would be spent in profitless agitation. It however this right is 
granted, snbjeot to the people of Sind sboaldering their own finanoial burden, a strong 

P ■ ■ • ■ 
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impetns will be given to the new province to work hard and compete with the more ad- 
vanced provinces. 

We feel therefore that the argament for the separation of Bind is very strong. In the 
absence of sufficient data regarding the financial position we are unable to give a definite 
opinion on it. But it is unlikely, to say that feast of it, that financial considerations will 
be such as to override all the other important factors which wc have discussed. We would 
say therefore that unless some insurmountable diffioulties supervene, and we are for the 
present unable to imagine any such insuperable difficulties, Sind should be separated. 

We would add that our colleagues Messrs. Aney and Pradhan are not wholly at one 
with ns in the arguments wc have advanced. They agree that Sind is a linguistic area 
and that there is a strong demand from the majority of the population for separation. 
But before giving a final opinion they wish that an enquiry be made into the financial 
and administrative aspects. Wc ourselves arc of opinion that some investigation into the 
financial aspect will be necessary before separation can be effected. 

We might add that the separation of an area and the formation of a new province 
does not necessarily imply a separate economic life. Nor does it mean a duplication of all 
the organs of Government. For instance it is quite possible for one High Court to serve 
mote than one province. 

Before leaving the subject of Sind wo must notice a document called the “ Sind Fact " 
received from the Sind National League. It consists of ten clauses covering a wide field 
and bears 31 signatures of Hindu, Muslim and Farsi gentlemen, Wc have also received 
representations from the Sind Aryan Sammelan and the Sind Provincial Hindn Babha and 
0 number of telegrams from individual Hindu Sindhis repudiating this pact and challeng- 
ing the representative character of its authors. We have no materials before us to judge 
between these rival claims to represent Sind nor do we think it is any part of our business 
to do so. It is clear that there is no such general agreement among Sindhis as would 
impose an obligation on 1 his Committee to adopt the “pact” as such. Asa representation 
from a number of responsible gentlemen it has bad oor very careful consideration. We 
have already noticed the clausa relating to the reservation of seats and expressed our 
inability to agree to It. As regards the desirability of the separation of Bind from Bombay 
we are at one with them, but we regret we cannot take their declaration to “ out their 
coat according to their cloth ” ns a final eolation of the financial problem. This matter 
must for the present rest where wc have loft it. It is not necessary to notice the other 
clause of the “ pact.” 

CHAPTER V.— The Ihdian States akd Fobeihn Poiiicx. 

We now come to the all important problems of the Indian States. At the commence- 
ment of our treatment of the subject we desire to enter 
Attitude of public men and a caveat against the general criticism (which it has 

■ organisations towards become the fashion in certain quarters at present to make 

Indian States. against public men in British India) that they ignore 

in their discussions or their schemes the very existence 
of the Indian States and the problem of their relatious to the Government of India of the 
present or of the future. It is not, we maintain emphatically, the fact that the Indian 
States or their problems or the readjustraent of their relations to the Government of India, 
have been ignored in the past on pulio platforms, or in political conferences, or in the 
utterances of our public men. If the grievance is that the affairs of the Indian States, 
or the nature and character of their relations with the Government of India, have not 
been discussed on the floor of the Legislative Assembly, the answer is plain and it is that 
such discussion is barred by the standing orders and in practice is never allowed. It is 
obvious that for this the responsibility cannot be fixed on Indian public men. On the 
other band, there is scarcely a political organisation of influence in the country which 
has not had in recent years to say something or othe on the problem of the Indian States, 
The Congress and the Liberal Leagne and the Hindu Babha and lastly the All-Parties 
LonferoncC, to which this Committee owes its existence, have far from ignoring the problem, 
laid considerable stress on it. The snbjects of the Indian States also have been showing 
a lively interest in the internal affairs of their respective States and urging for a definite 
recognition of popular rights and liberties. They have held two reprosontativo conferences 
and a committee appointed by the second held at Madras has approv'd and recommended 
1,1* *'1: Swaraj embracing British In Ha and the Indian States. Wc shall deal 

with tUls scheme later on. We are aware that the sensitiveness of some Indian ptineea 
years been tonehaJ by what they consider to be a somewhat obtrusive interest 
(aE.a in them by pnblio opinion in British India, which they have condemned a9 elthep 
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aoking in knowledge, or political sagacity or sympathy, W^e, therefore, very strongly 
epndiato the ill-foondcd charge that intelligent public opinion in Britieb India has been 
00 eelf-centred to look beyond the confines of British India or has shown any nnwilling- 
nesa to understand the view point of the Indian princes or their subjects, or even to 
sympathise with it wherever and whenever it has been possible to extend sympathy. If it 
has at times been critical of some of the ” claims ” of the Indian princes, or if it has at 
times approached their internal problems or tried to envisage the development of the 
constitutional relations between them and the future self-governing India from a difierent 
angle of vision, it is no more than what it is clearly entitled to do. We are afraid that 
the present tendency to stress the problem of Indian States as presenting insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of British India achieving dominion status is full of incalculable 
mischief for both, and instead of helping to bring the “ two Indians ’’ closer to each other 
is likely to give rise to serious misunderstandings. 

While the fact that there is an “ Indian India ” consisting of these States — some 

almost as big as, if not bigger than, some of the countries 
Affinities between British of Europe — enjoying, in a way ‘ internal sovereignty,* 
India and Indian States. ‘autonomy’ and •' independence,’ dignities and status — 

may be and has to be freely admitted, we think It would 
he very poor statesmanship and shortsighted policy to ignore those obvious historical, 
religions, sociological and economic affinities which exist betwean the people of British 
India and the people of these States. Nor do we think that it is possible to erect 
artificial geographical barriers between the two. Ideas and opinions travel from one part 
of India to another much more rapidly than was the case 60 or 70 years ago, and it would 
he absurd to deal with the problem of Indian States on the assumption that the dynamic 
forces now in operation in British India can for a very long period of time be expected 
to spend themselves on the borders of Brl.ish India. It is inconceivable that the people 
of the States, who are fired by the same ambitious and aspirations as the people of British 
India, will quietly submit to existing conditions for ever, or that the people of British 
India, hound by the closest tics of family, race and religion to their brethren on the other 
side of an imaginary line, will never make common cause with them. In dealing with 
the problem, therefore, we would much rather base our conolnslons upon the community 
of interests than upon differences of form. This community of interests would clearly 
point to joint action by the parties concerned as the most natural course to adopt with a 
view to mutual protection and advancement. Indeed if there ever was a case for a round 
table conference at which a perfect understanding could easily be reached it was this. 
With the reprcsenfativcB of the princes, of their people, of the British Government and of 
the people of British India assembled at such a Conference all difficulties could have been 
solved with mutual goodwill. But most of the princes have unfortunately chosen to ignore 
the two most important parties — their own people and the people of British India — and 
have asked for or acquiesced in the appointment of the Butler Committee which, apart 
from the absence of necessary parties, is precluded by its very terms of reference, as we 
read them, from dealing with the constitutional issue. Tin’s committee is sitting in camera 
but sneh informaion as is available from published statements leaves no doubt in our 
minds that an attempt is being made to convert the Indian States into an Indian Ulster by 
pressing constitutional theories into service. 

We have referred in onr introduction to the constitutional question raised by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in his speech in the Legislative Assembly in February, 1924. The same 
or similar questions have since been raised in other quarters and we now proceed to deal 
with them. 

The constitutional position at the present mbment, notwithstanding some vagnencsB 

that may surround it, is by no means difficult to nnder- 
The constitutional position. stand. It is claimed that according to true constitutional 

theory the Indian States are and have been in relation 
with the Crown, whether treaties were with the Bast India Company or the British Crown, 
or whether they have been entered into since 1868 with the Government of India. Now 
it is obviouEitbat the Crown under the constitutional does not mean the King alone. It 
is a convenient const itntional phrase used to indicate the King-in-parliament, Before 
1858, the East India Company exercised sovereign rights, under powers delegated by 
the ‘ Crown,’ and since 1868 those powers have been .exercised under delegated authority 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State who is an integral part of 
the machinery established by Parliament for the Government of India, Section 67 of 
the Act of 1868 provided that “ all treaties made by the said Company shall be binding 
on Her Majesty ” and similarly section 132 of the Act now in force provides that ".all 
treaties made by the East India Company, so far as they are in force at the com- 
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menccment o! this Act, are Vinding on His Mniesty.” In point o£ fact, the cnloree* 
ment o£ those treaties, the fnlfllment of the obligations created by those treaties and the 
interpretation of those treaties, have hitherto been among the normal functions and duties 
of the Government o£ India, subject to a so-called ‘ appellate ’ or supervisory jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of State for Incia. It is inconceivable that any Indian prince could, 
under the present constitution, ignore the Government of India or the Secretary of State 
and take up any matter relating to such obligations to the King or to His Majesty’s 
Government, Again, the fact is that the Government o£ India have acquired certain 
powers by mere practice, usage or convention which are outside the icope of the written 
treaties. The Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890, and the Indian Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act XXI of 1879 have not unoften been resorted to by the Government of India for the 
extension of their jurisdiction. 

By the rtsolntlon dated the 29lh of October, 1920, the Government of India have 
given eficot to the recommendations contained in para- 
Besolulion of Government graph 309 of the report on Indian Constitutional Ee- 

o£ India. forms which prescribed a procedure for dealing with 

cases in which " the question arises of depriving a ruler 
of an important State, temporarily or permanently, of any of the rights, dignities, powers 
or privileges to which he, as a ruler, is entitled or debarring from succession the heir- 
apparent or any other member of the family of such ruler who according to the law and 
cnetom of his State is entitled to succeed." 

In his letter dated the v.7th March, 1926, Lord Beading emphasised the constitutional 
position as follows : — (a) The sovereignty of the British 
Lord Beading on the con- Crown is supreme in India, and therefore no ruler of an 

btitmional position. Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with the 

British Government on an equal footing. Its supremacy 
is not based only upon treaties and engagements, but exists independently of them and, 
quite apart from its prerogative in matters relating to foreign powers and policies, it is 
the light and duty of the British Government, while ECrnpulously respecting all treaties 
and engagements, to preserve peace and good order througbont India, (b) The right of 
the Bniish Government to intervene in the internal affairs of the Indian States is another 
instance o( the coneequences necesEarily involved in the supremacy of the British Crown, 
(c) The vaiying degrees of internal sovereignty which the rulers enjoy are all subject to 
the exercise by the paramount power of this reeponsibility.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the exercise of these largo powers, or to be 
moic accurate, the decision of the Government of India to eieroiBe thceo powers in the 
cage of some princes in recent years, has been the subject of much comment and dissatis- 
iactioB, and the exposition o£ the coaalitutional position in Lord Beading’s letter to His 
Exalted Highness ttc Hizam, from which wo have quoted above, has led since to much 
Ecaiching of heart. It is not our intention or purpose to ditenss the merits of the claim 
put loiv.ard in that Ictt-r. We simply desire to draw attention to it to show that even 
ibcF'j large poweis can only be cxeioised at the diaoretion, upon the initiative and by the 
machinery of the Government oC India. 

By UEKge or ccnviniicn, or as a ncceetaty corollary to the paramonntcy of British 
pr.wei, the Govtivitntiit oi it.dia have claimed and exercised the' right of (a) " installing’’ 
piii.cis on I he {ccais, (b) adminitlcring the Statee during the minority of the ruler, (c) 
riiMng dill, uuF bnwien rulers and their )ogirdars and (d) interfering in cases of gross 
liiiiuic-. V. !t!. i.ny icgitirj.t'i dtfiie on ihe part of the Indian piinces to get Ibeir 
gui'tf.nces, in tl tie lesjecti rmndirri, 11 is pcEsible, even for dtmocralic India to sympa- 
il iti i and we lerj ihai u is hy t,o mtanr imp.csiible or ir. piactic'able to define the limits 
wiif ;n V- l. ch ilic Gevornmeni cl India, Bb It IS constituted at firtEcnl, or as it may be in 
iiduie, n aj ink ic iritnicrc. We think however that Ibc piain fact ought rot to be 
tvci.tckn; ihai tiit Goveinnent of Isdia m a dominion will be as much the King’s govern- 
tniiit, as ti.t pitscni Goveinment cl Inoia le, and that tbire is no conbtilntional objection 
ii the ucmmiou govcinment of India stepping into the shoes of the present Government 
oi India. 

11 thsie aie ptrsonal tics of allegiance or devotion which bind the Indian princes to 
the thione, priEon nr cynasty oi the King, ibsy cannot, and ought not, to suffer in strength 
hy a change or moi.ihcaiion in the composition oi the King’s government in Indio, when 
India attains oominion status. There will always he plenty oi room for the discharge of 
Hose dutlcB to the Crown and for the excrciEe on the part of the Crown of those preroga- 
liTcs which may be inseparable from the personal lelatiorr that might have subsisted 
between the Crown and the Indian rulers, - 
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We shall now turn to the latest contribation on the subject. It cornea from no lota 

diBtingoIshed an authority than feir XiCsHo Scott, the 
Sir Leslie Scott’s views. learned counsel engaged by the prince?, who pas ex- 

prcEscd his views in a letter which has been printed m 
the July number of the “Lav/ Quarterly Review", We recognise his eminence as a 
lawver, but wo cannot help feeling that his views ns counsel tor the Indian pnnecs have 
yet to be tested by an independent judicial or legal authority after having both sides of 
the question presented to it. So far as we are concerned we venture to differ .from him 
entirely. After laying down that the relationship between the Crown and the Indip 
States cannot be governed either by international or municipal law, Sir Leslie Scott asTss 
‘ To what system of legal principles then are the relations of an Indian Slate to the Crown 
referable 7 There is no legal decision to serve as precedent, no complete analogy to guide. 
Resort must be bad to first principles of law. We must thinh things out for ourselves. 
It is almost a virgin field for the lawyer. Even if it is a virgin field for the lawyer, and 
we venture to say this is not quite correct, we think it is more a case for the constructive 
statesman than lor the analytical lawyer. Sir Leslie Scott has in this letter stated five 
definite propositions, some of which may be admitted to be correct, others of which strike 
us as being too broadly put. In any case the conclusion which is sought to be drawn 
from these propositions is of such far-reaching consequence that it may be taken as defi- 
nitely certain that if the Indian princes decide to take their stand upon the position so 
ingeniously argued out for them, British India must subslaulially discount their profession 
of sympathy with its aspirations to dominion status, and treat their reference to the 
federation of India as no mote than a vision, the realisation oi which must be left to a 
remote and uncertain future. Tbc first proposition of Sir Leslie Scott is that ‘the funda- 
mental tie is consent and its recognition by Britain is unequivocal This may be assumed 
to be true. It implies nothing more than what can be said of any two states bound together 
by treaties or mutual understandings. 

The second propoaition formulated by him is that “ those contracts arc between 
sovereigns— Tbs Prince and the Crown — not the Company or tbc Government of British 
India This proposition to our mind is untenable historically and legally, and in any 
case, whatever may be the true legal theory, actual practice shows that the Indian princes 
and States have dealt with the Government of India, and submitted to its rulings and 
intervention, and have never dealt with ‘ the Crown ’ or His Majesty’s government. The 
fact that there may be personal relationship between His Majesty and an Indian prince 
does not in our opinion alter or affect the real legal position or the interpretation of that 
legal position in actual practice. 

The third proposition is “ that the relationship is wholly legal — a nexus of mutual 
rights and obligations. It is in no sense aibitrnry ", Wc should have thought that one 
of the main grievances of the Indian princ-s was that the Government of India had in 
actual practice extended their jurisdiction over them by going beyond the legal relation- 
ship in an ‘ arbitrary ’ manner. If they are protesting against the ' arbitrary ’ estension 
of such juriediolion, it is in our opinion an understandable position, but it is somewhat 
remarkable that the importance of this proposition in the setting in which it is slated lies 
not so much in its practical application in tbs present, as in relation to possible constitn- 
tional developments in British India. 

The fourth proposition is that the princes in making these contracts gave their con- 
fidence to the British Crown and nation ; and the Crown cannot assign the contracts to 
any third party. “The British Government as paramount power has undertaken the 
defence of all the States, and_ therefore to remafn in India wHh whatever mKary and nma! forces 
may be requisite to enable it to discharge that obllgatbn. It cannot hand over these forces to 
any other Uovernment — to a foreign power such as France or Japan ; to a dominion Govern- 
ment such as Canada or Australia ; nor even to British India " {our italics), 

The necessary corollary to this is stated in the fifth proposition viz., that " The Crown 
can normally choose its agents. But an agent cannot act when bis interest may conflict 
with his duty. In all matters of common concern with the Stales— oustoms railways 
ports, the salt monopoly, etc. — there is always the possibility that the interest of British 
India may not be identical with the interest of a particular State. The Crown’s duty is 
or may be, to safeguard the interest of the Stale— particularly in case of a minority admi- 
nistration. Should tbc interest of the agent be given the chance of conflicting with the 
t ^ Ptinc'pal 7" This if trne is putting up an eSective barrier against the nrOEresB 

of British India towards dominion status, now and for ever, for it is obvious that if these 
wntTBClB ’ between the Indian princes and the British Crown and nation are of a nersonal 
character India must always continue to be divided between what is British India and 
Indian Slates, and the British nation must always maintain adequate military and naval 
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forces to discharge its obligations to Indian States. The argument we venture to say does 

“ ■■ ! ! — Vt starts on a false analogy and in 

There is no ground for the 


not appear to us as anything more than ingenions. It starts on a false analogy and in 
applying that analogy ignores the “ hard facts " of the case, 


assumption that contracts between the princes and the Crown are on the same footing ns 
contracts between private individuals. Sir Leslie Scott has bimsclE pointed out in an 
earlier part of his letter that the princes continued to retain the attributes of sovereignty 
even after parting with some of its functions to the Crown. It is as such sovereigns that 
they must be taken to have dealt with another sovereign whether we take the latter to be 

the East India Company or the King in Parliament. 

Again, it is not true to say that every contract between private individuals is of such 
a personal character as to be incapable of being performed by any one else. There is no 
question of one of the contracting patties having any special confidence in the other. The 
so-called contracts were made under stress of citoumetances and would have been of the 
same or similar character with any other power if it occupied the same position as the 
British. The argument ignores the settled practice of the Government of India and, by 
invoking so-called first principles in determining the “legal relationship”, it overlooks 
the hard and nnohallcngeable fact that from the early days of the Company it has been 
the Government of India and the Government of India alone which has dealt with Indian 
princes and Indian States, It introduces an clement of “ personal confidence ” between 
them and the British nation which is not easy to understand. It suggests that the past 
and present Governments of India which have so far exercised the power, said to be 
delegated from the Crown, were and ate acceptable to the Indian princt s and Indian 
States ; but that the future Government of India, if it is to he of the dominion type, will 
not be so acceptable. This in plain English means that the past and present govern- 
ments of India were acceptable because they were essentially foreign in their composition 
and not responsible to the Indian electorate and that the Intnie responsiblu Government 
of India would not be acceptaple to the Indian princes hccauEC it will consist of their 
own countrymen and because it will be responsible fo on electorate of their own country- 
men. But supposing that this is so, is there any authority for the propositiou that when 
a “ contract ” may Oe performed by an agent the choice of that agent does not rest 
with the principal but with the other party to the ” contract,” Wc have shown that so 
far the “ contract ” has been performed by white agents to the apparent satisfaction of 
the brown princes. On what principle of law, we ask, may that “contract” not be 
performed by brown agents to the equal, if not greater, satisfaction of the brown princes 1 
Let us now consider the argument that the principal cannot delegate to the agent 
the discharge of obligations where the agent’s interest oonflicts with his duty. Here 
again we find that the hard facts have been entirely ignored. The argument overlooks the 
fact that the agent et the Crown viz., the pneent Govcinment of India, has been irgnlarly 
acting when its iutciist hns cor.fliotcd with Us duty, without auy qualms of conscience on 
the part either of ILe piinoipal or of the agent and wilhont any public protest on the part 
of the Indian Slates. Sir Leslie Scott then says that when ‘‘ the legal relationship ” has 
been “ made clear " — that is to say according to his own conception of that relationship — 
“ snllablc constitnlional machinery for barmonionB working between the two sides of 
India can be devised, and the States have already made it cleat that they are ready and 
willing to follow such a plan on reasonable lines.” in other words if Six IjCbBc Scott's 
thcoiy of personal relationship and personal confidence, and the consequent duly of tho 
paramount power remaining in India to discharge its obligations, is accepted, the princes 
would be ready and willing to fall in with British India on reasonable lines. Once this 
argument is accepted ns sound it is obvious that whatever be the machinery devised for 
bairoeniouB working between the Indian States and British India, dominion statns for. 
India must be ruled out for all time to come. Wc have shown that this argument Is 
wholly unsound, and we sincerely hope that legul ingenuity will not be allowed' to prevail 
acainst the large interests of the country, and that the patriotism and statesmanship of 
the Indian princes, aided by the growing patriotism and love of freedom among their 
Bubiects, will bo concentrated more upon the establishment of practical machinery for the 
settlement of issnes between them and a responsible Commonwealth of India than npon 
a deterraination of the theoretical question of legal relationship, which can do them no 
good and is fraught with misohievons possibilities which can .only lead to disaster. 
Mutual relations can only be eatisfnotarily determined with mutual consent and wc believe 
that Uierc is sIBl plenty of room for it. But wc must sound a note of warning that the 
nannal and the legitimate aspirations of India cannot and will not be allowed to be 
oeleaicQ or checkmated by ingenious arguments which have no application to iaots as . 
tncy arc. 

Wc take special note of the lollowing passage in Bit Leslie Scott’s Idler ; — 
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“ The political issues are o£ first-class importance to the future of India as a whole. 
Their wise solution will afiect directly the successtul accomplishment by Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues of the task imposed by Parliament upon the Statutory Commission for 
British India. From an Imperial standpoint a statesmanlike treatment of the Princes 
now may well prove a vital factor in the future attitude of India towards the British 
Empire.” 

So that the findings of the Butler Committee arrived at in camera are to decide the 
fate of the people of British India without the latter being given a chance to be heard, 
and Sir John Simon and his colleagues, who are themselves not seized of these “ political 
issues of first class importance,” are to be guided by their “ wise solution ” by the Butler 
Committee if they are to accomplish sncccssfally the task imposed by Parliament upon 
them. This was foreseen in India and openly declared from various platforms. We know 
now exactly what the Statutory Commission is going to accomplish. The only wise 
solution of these issues suggested by Sir Beslio Scott is that the British Government must 
” remain in India with whatever military and naval forces may bo requisite to enable it 
to discharge its obligations,” We thank Sir Leslie Scott for this authoritative forecast of 
the recommendations of the Statutory Commission which fully justifies the attitude taken 
in regard to it by all the well-known parties in India. 

Leaving aside the theory n£ the relationship between the Crown and the Indian 
princes and coming to the position as it is, we maintain that we are right in saying that 
as a matter of fact and actual practice, it is with the Government of India that the 
Indian princes come into direct contract in regard to everything that concerns them or 
their States. It is wellknown that the Political Secretary of the Government of fndia 
exercises vast powers over the Indian States. Without being a member of the Government 
of India, he practically discharges nil the functions of a member, for there is no separate 
member in charge of the political portfolio, the political dcparimi-nt being supposed to be 
in the <iireot charge of the Govcrocr-Geiicral. The presriit position is that if the political 
dcparimcnt gives any decision against an lodian State or on Indian ruler, the only 
remedy available against it is ‘ an appeal, under certain conditions and subject to certain 
limitations, to the Secretary of State.' Wo are aware that in the present oirenmstanoeB 
this is supposed to be a valued right, but this is probably due to the very unsatisfactory 
procedure followed in the first instance iu India. It is obvious that a right of appeal in 
a case which is not fairly tried is of little value and we think that it is possible to replace 
it by adequate constitutional provisions for the future. 

In ordinary experience, the matters in regard to which the Indian States come into 
contact or conflict with ' the Government of India are those relating to customs, excise, 
extradition, railways, post offices, and ports or harbours, in addition to this, there is the 
bigger common interest of self-defenoe. It is not necessary for ns to examine what are 
understood to be the grievances of the Indian States in regard to these matters. We simply 
note the fact that responsibie Indian rulers and mmisters of Iiirtiau States have, at times, 
raised their voice against what they have described to be the inequitable treatment which 
they received at the bands of the Government of India. How far those grievances are 
capable of being remedied, and bow best they can bo remedied, are mattera for investigation 
and joint consultation, but we venture to think that their solution is not inextricably 
mixed np with the continuance of the present constitution of the Government of India, 
or the eslablishment of an entirely separate and independent machinery for the ex- 
clusive treatment of these subjects. If we refrain from going into this question at 
greater length, it is only because the public have not hitherto been permitted to know 
enough of the soheme which has been in the course of incubation during the last 
few months. But if it is permissible to ns to draw our own inferences from such state- 
ments as have been made in this connection by Sir Leslie Scott, the counsel for the 
Indian princes, before his departure for England, we shall sound a note of warning 
against the attempt that is being made to duplicate the machinery, by bringing into 
existence a separate Council for the Indian States to work with the Governor-General, 
Apart from the fact that it will be a cumbersome thing, its separate existence cannot 
secure the solution of matters of conflict with British India or with the future Common- 
wealth Government. It strikes ns as being a vicious extension of the system of diarchy 
with all its attendant incongruities, inconveniences, and constitutional diffioulties, 

A federation of some sort was foreshadowed by Sir Malcolm Hailey, in the speech to 
which we have already referred, and there is no doubt that some such idea is also present 
to the mind of Sir Leslie Scott, But if the constitution of India is to be a federal one, 
as we think it might well be, the position of the Indian States in relation to that federa- 
tion appears to ns to call for a definite determination and the ideas on the subject require 
to he cleared up. Are the Indian States willing and ready to ^oin a real federation f We 
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pnt thia question as we believe that the lines on which the prinoos anti Sir Lealle Sootfc 
are working cannot lead to any kind o£ federation in its well understood sanse. ‘ A 
federal state’, says Professor Sewton, ‘ is a perpetual union of several sovereign states, 
based first npon a treaty between those states, or upon some blstorioal status- common to 
them all, and secondly, upon a federal constitution accepted by their citisens, 't he central 
government acts not only upon the associated states but also directly upon their citizens. 
Both the internal and external sovereignty of the states is impaired and the federal onion 
In most cases alone enters into international relations It would be, in our opinion, a 
most one sided arrangement if the Indian States desire to pin the federation, so as to 
influence by their votes and otherwise, the policy and legislation of the Indian Legislature, 
without submitting themselves to common legislation passed by it. It would be a 
travesty of the federal idea. If the Indian States wonid be willing to join such a federa- 
tion, after realizing the full implications of the federal idea, we shall heartily welcome 
their decision and do all that lies in our power to secure to them the full enjoyment of 
their rights and privileges. But it must be clearly borne in mind that it would necessitate, 
perhaps in varying degrees, a modification of the system of government and administra- 
tion prevailing within their territories, We hope and trust that in the light of experience 
gained the Indian States may make up their mind to join formally the federation. Meari- 
while, we think that it is by no means impracticable to provide suitable machinery for 
the settlement of mutual differences on administrative and otlier matters. The practical 
question of the preservation of their treaty rights and such independence as they have 
enjoyed or as they claim, is, in our opinion, far more important than the arid and academic 
discussion of the question, whether in theory their relations are with the Government of 
India or with the Grown. 

Accordingly, we have provided that (a) all treaties made between the East India 
Company and the Indian States and all such subsequent 

Our recommendations, treaties, so far as they are in force at the commencement 
of this Act, shall oe binding on the -Commonwealth, (b) 
The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, and discharge the same 
obligations towards, the Indian States as the Government of India exercised and discharged 
previous to the passing of this Act, We have made these suggestions in no spirit of vanity 
or idealism. We fnlly realise their implications and the obligations that such provisions 
will impose upon the future Government of India, We do believe that the Government of 
India of the future will discharge their obligations in their integrity and with every desire 
to promote harmonious relations and no desire to override cherished privileges or senti- 
ments, Similarly, in regard to matters of a justiciable character, we have suggested that 
.* in case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any Indian State on any matter 
arising out of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other documents, the Governor- 
Qeneral-in-Council may, with the consent of the State concerned, refer the said matter to 
the Supreme Court for its decision’. We think that this will be a far better method of 
settling such matters than the present arrangement under which ttie Government of India 
is both a party and n judge in a controversy between itself and an Indian State. We 
need scarcely point out that we anticipate that the judges of the Supreme Court will bo 
men of the highest legal training, character and judicial independence. 

In regard to non-justiciablo matters involving financial and administrative relations, 
it should not be difficult to come to a settlement by mutnal Conference and nndorstandings. 
The position in the future will not, to our mind, be worse than it is. Indeed it is likely 
to be belter, where, between different States, there are honest differences and an indepen- 
dent effort is made to arrive at just and equitable settlements. Practical goodwill and 
larger common interest are of far greater value than any meticulous considerations of 
ultimate sancLions. It is obvious to our mind that the question ol common defence is one 
which is bound to be in fnlnro the rallying centre of the Government of India and the 
Indian States, and il it has been possible in the past to snstain common obligations and 
to keep alive a common sense of duty to the country at large, we do not despair of 
the future. 

In making these observations we feel that we have not had the advantage of disens- 
Bion with the representatives of the Indian princes, and wo ate alive to tho possibility of 
mnoh greater light being thrown on some dark corners of the entire problem by such 
dieoussions. Meanwhile, wo content ourselves by saying that while wo recognise that an 
Indian federation, compatible as it will be with the maximum degree of autonomy In tho 
local units, whether provinces or States, can be the only solid foundation for responsible 
I Prepared to concede that until Indian States have made np their 

minds to join this federation in the most formal manner, British India must be denied 
iqii responsible Goyeenment or dominion statns, merely because it is supposed that the 
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obligallons whicb tlie Crown or the present Government ot India owe to the Indian States, 
can be discharged only by a Central Government which is, and mast for that reason 
continue to be, undemocratic. Such an argument can only mean that the Indian States, 
while professing their sympathy with progress in British India, must effectually defeat 
our aims and aspirations by an attitude based not on enlightened self-interest, but on 
practical hostility to our aims and aspirations. 

While however the Indian princes have not given us the benefit of mutual wnsulta- 
tions and disenssions, their subiccts have been represented before the All-Parties Con- 
feienoe and have put forward their case with ability. Tbs recommendations made by the 
first committee of the Conference in regard to the Indian States have been severely 
criticised by Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Bao, member of the Mysore Representative Assembly 
who has also prepared a “ Swaraj Constitution” which has been approved by a committee 
appointed by the All-India States Subjects Conference, Madras. We have carefully 
considered these criticisms and the draft Swaraj constitution of Mr. Krishna Bao. But we 
regret that in view of the constitutional position we have discussed above we are unable 
at present to recommend a detailed constitntion which wonld embrace both British India 
and the Indian States. 

It is well-known that the espression ” Indian States ’ docs not connote any particular 
form of Government. The authors ot the report on Constitutional Reforms have thus 
described these States 

“They are in all stages of development, patriarchal, feudal or more advanced while 
in a few States arc found the beginnings of representative institutions. The characteriestic 
features of all of them however including the most advanced are the pergonal rule of the 
prince and his control over legislation and the administration of justice ". 

Bo long as this characteristic feature of personal rule does not undergo a material 
change the espression ” Indian State” must be taken to mean “the individual ruling 
prince of the State concerned ” and has no reference to the nature of the administration. 
This material change cannot bo effected constitutionally withont the consent of the rulers 
of the States who alone represent their Governments, Mr. Bao says that “ tradition, 
conventiou, sentiment and above all an intense feeling of loyalty too deep to be rooted 
out and finally, a keen desire to preserve the individuality of their respeotivo States 
firmly bind them (the people of the States) to the Ruling Houses. Consequently they do 
hot hanker after unity but desire only union with British India.” With all this tradi- 
tion, convention, sentiment and intense loyalty to the rulers, Mr. Bao completely ingores 
their wishes, abolisbcs all treaties and arrangements between them and '* His Majesty 
or the Parliament of the United Kingdom or the King in Council or the Secretary of State, 
for India or the Governor-General-in-Council or all the said autorities” and declares by 
one sweep of the pen that such treaties or arrangements shall become null and void at 
the date of the commencement of the constitution. He then guarantees to the States 
” territorial integrity, internal autonomy and stability of constitutions and the funda- 
mental rights of their people," subject to conditions which have never been accepted by 
them. He provides for the withdrawal ot the guarantee in case the States fall to fulfil 
the conditions laid down by him. Wo arc not told what is to happen if the rulers ot the 
States do not accept either the guarantee or the conditions attached to it and what are the 
•' necessary measures ” which Mr. Rao proposes to take against them if they tail to fnlCl 
his conditions, As regards the form of Government it is to be a “hereditary monarchy, 
f.e,, a Government in which the head of the State shall be the hereditary Governor or 
administrator with a popular Assembly and an executive responsible to that Assembly ", 
Ho ends with a reservation of the “ right of the people of the Confederation to claim the 
fullest national independence (that is an unqualified divorce ot her political, economic 
and social relationship from Great Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations) 
and evolve her future constitution on a full-fledged federal republican basis, in ease no 
settlement is agreed to by the British and the Indian Governments on the basis of this 
Constitntion ”, 

It is hardly necessary to point out the inconsistencies ot these provisions or to criticise 
them on constitutional grounds beyond which wo hove not permitted ourselves to so for 
reasons already stated. 

We have hitherto dealt with the relations of the Government of India with the Indian 
. . States. We now propose briefly to advert to the relations 

Foreign Policy. of the Government of India with foreign states. In one 

sense we are aware that the position of India as oom- 
pared to some of the dominions is peculiar. India has got a vast land frontier on the 
north-west and the north-ebst, and it has to come into contact with foreign powers and 
semi-independent tribes. The foreign department of the Governmeqt of India is praoti- 

6 
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oally In charge of the Foieign-Secrctary who worka directly under the Governor-General.* 
His duties are mnltifarions ; he has to look after the North-West Frontier provinces, he is 
in control of the affairs of the tribes in the ‘ Agency Tracts he has to deal with semi- 
independent chiefs in the North-West Province and elsewhere. His jurisdiction extends 
in some matters to the Persian Gulf and Aden. Some matters— not all— falling within 
his jurisdiction occasionally come up for dieoussion in the legislature and then he has to 
defend or explain the policy of the Government of India. The bigger questions of policy, 
having an imperial aspect, are settled not in India, but in England, and we realise that 
in a well-knit Commonwealth of Nations it is inevitable that, consistently with the 
independence of the dominions, there must be to some extent at least uniformity of foreign 
policy, but this is in the case of the dominions achieved mote by mutual disenssion and 
understandings than by any imperial mandates. Indeed the measure of freedom in regard 
to questions of foreign policy which in recent years has been claimed and enjoyed by 
Canada, South Africa and Australia has been steadily increasing, though this has not 
tended to weaken the safety of the empire, or to affect the possibility of a unity of policy 
in larger questions of relations with foreign countries or States. 

In point of fact the Government of India discharge and enforce those obligations 
which mutually exist between His Majesty's Government and some neighbouring foreign 
Asiatic powers. Wo do not see any reason why the self-governing dominion of India 
should do anything less. 

We are aware of the delicate nature of questions of foreign policy, and the inex- 
pediency of discussing them at times on the floor of the legislature. We cannot see why 
the legislature of the dominion of India should not observe those rules of pradence and 
discretion which ate observed in other legislatures. 


CHAPTER VI. — Othee Pbopobaes. 


We shall now consider the main provisions of the constitution, as suggested by us. 
These are framed as has already been stated, on the model of the dominions. 

The resolntion of the Madras Congress lays down that the basis of the constitution 
mast be a Declaration of Fundamental Bights. Consi- 
Deolaration of Bights. derable stress has been laid on this and all the draft 
constitutions we have considered have formulated such a 
declaration. Canada, Australia and South Africa have no declaration of rights in their 
constitutions but there are various articles to be found in the constitution of the Irish 
Free State which may properly be grouped under the general head “ fundamental rights ”, 
The reason for this is not far to seek, Ireland is the only country whore the conditiorrs 
obtaining before the treaty were the nearest approach to those we have in. India. The 
first concern of the people of Ireland was, as indeed it is of the people of India to-day, 
to secure fundamental rights that have been denied to them. The other dominions had 
their rise from earlier British settlements which were supposed to have carried the law of 
England with them, Ireland was taken and kept under the rule of England against her 
own will and the acquisition of dominion status by her became a matter of treaty between 
the two nations. We conceive that the coustitutional position in India is very much the 
same. That India is a dependency of Great Britain cannot be denied. That position 
can only bo altered fn one of two ways — force or mutual consent. It is the latter in 
furtherance of which wo arc called upon to recommend the principles of a constitution 
for India. In doing so it is obvious that our first care should be to have our fundamental 
rights guaranteed in a manner which will not permit their withdrawal under any oirenms- 
tancce. With perhaps loss reason than we have, most of the more modern constitutions of 
Europe have spcoific provisions to secure such rights to the people. 

Another reason why great importance attaches to a declaration of rights is the un- 
fortunate existence of communal differences in the country. Certain safe-guards and 
guarantees are necessary to create and establish a tense of security among those who look 
upon each other with distrust and suspicion. We could not better secure the full enjoy- 
ment of religious and communal rights to all communities than by including them among 
the basic principles of the constitution. 


A reference to the various clauses of the declaration of fundamental rights as adopted 
by ns will show that we have kept both these aspects in view. 

The first committee of tho All Parties Conference went into this question carefully 
, t'nd we have adopted must of their nrliclcB, We have 

rixity o£ tenure, added to the declaration 'an independent recommendation 

IV.. n-.t ,, >'SB»rding the rights of labour and peasantry, made by 

tbc first committee, with the exception that " Parljameift shall make laws to ensure fair 
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and fixity of tenure to agricultural tenants We have left this out not because we do 
not approve of fixity of tenure but because we felt that if this was made a fundamental 
tight it might become more of a hindrance and an obstruction in the way of the tenantry, 
preventing future progress, than a safeguard. The present system of land tenure in largo 
parts of India is anything but desirable and requires radical change. We recognise that 
the present cendition of the tenantry is very deplorable and even seme fixity of tenure 
would bring great relief. But it would be a shortsighted policy indeed if to gain some 
relief now we were to barter away the future rights of the peasantry. So long as the 
present system endures the rights of the tenants might be safeguarded by the article in 
the Declaration of Bights requiring Parliament, i.c„ the Parliatucnt of India, to make 
suitable laws for securing a living wage for every worker. 

We have added an article to the Declaration dealing with the right of all citizens to 

Bccces to, and use of, public roads, public wells, and all 
Eight to USB of roads etc, other places of public resort. This may be considered 

obvious enough but in view of tbe peculiar oircumstancca 
and the customs prevailing in some parts of the country we feel that it is desirable to Jay 
emphasis on it. 

Certain changes and additions have also been made in some other articles. In the 

•KTn article dealing with the right to free elementary ednoa* 

No distinction of caste - distinction 

of caste or creed in the matter of admission into any 
educational institutions maintained or aided by the state”. 

To the right to a writ of habeas corpus wo have added that in case the central legis- 
lature is not sitting during a war or rebellion tbe 
Habeas Corpus. executive authority of the Commonwealth will be en- 

titled to suspend the right for the time being but the 
central legislature must be informed at the earliest opportunity for such action as it may 
deem fit. 

At the request of our colleague Sardar Mangal Singh wo have added n note to the 
Krinans Declaration acknowledging the right of the Sikhs to 

^ carry kripans on any occasion. 

We are of opinion that the central legislature should be bi-cameral, consisting of a 
Thn T.Do!pintiir<. Senate and a House of Bepresentatives. The provincial 

A no Aiegisiaiure. legislatures should, in our opinion, be uni-cameral. 

For the Senate wo recommend 200 members ; for the House of Kepresentatives 600 

members, with provision- to increase tbe number if neces* 
Number of members. sary, on an uniform population basis. In the provinces, 
as a general rule, there should be one member for every 
100,000 population. But in a province with a population of less than 10 millions there 
may be a maximum of 100 members. 

For the House of Bepresentatives and the provincial councils we are of opinion that 

the largest possible franchise should be granted. Some 
Franchise. of ns were strongly in favour of adult suffrage, but 

others, while favouring adult suffrage ns the objective 
to be aimed at, were of opinion that there would be too many practical difficulties in the 
way at tbe beginning. Various proposals were considered among them being, besides 
adult suffrage, the following ; 

(i) Adult suffrage subject to registration by intending voters. 

(ii) The extension of the franchise from the present six millions to about 60 millions, 
leaving it to a committee to determine the franchise which would give this result. 

(iii) Any of the following 

(a) All persons who may pay any revenue, rent or land or house rates, cesses and 
taxes. 


(b) All literates. 

(c) All persons who earn their livelihood by manual or intellectual labour, 

(d) All such unemployed as are on the state register of the unemployed, 

(e) Members of joint families. 

(f) Wives of male electors. 

The- third proposal given above would in practice amount to something very near 
adult suffrage. Some of ns were inclined to favour the second proposal, which increased 
the votes to 60 millions, ns a stepping stone to adult suffrage. Adult suffrage would 
probably give us about 120 millions of voters in British India, and the second proposal 
would thus enfranchise half of these and would be a great step in advance. There were 
difflculties however in the way of this proposal. At present the voting ratio between 
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different commnniticB is not the same as the population ratio. Thus in tho Punjab al- 
though the Mnslims outnumber the Hindus and Bikhs combined the number o£ their votes 
is far less than the Hindu and Bikh voters. This is due to the superior economic position 
of the latter. We are strongly of opinion that this anomaly should be ended and tho voting 
ratio should be made to correspond with the population ratio. With adult suffrage this 
happens automatically, but with any other restricted franchise tho only possible way to do 
it is to have different electoral qualifications for different groups and communities. Thus 
the basis of representation of different communities cannot be uniform and this may be 
considered a grievance by some groaps. We were thus driven to the conclusion that the 
only solution is adult suffrage and we have recommended accordingly. We find that the 
Ceylon Deform Commission has come to the same conclusion. It has recommended a 
universal manhood suffrage with a restricted franchise for women over 30 years of age. 
The restriction has been imposed “ in view of the necessity for keeping the number of 
voles within reasonable bounds,” We sec no such necessity. Any artificial restriction on 
the right to vote in a democratic constitution is an unwarranted restriction on democracy 
itself, ft is quite a different thing to say that a system of universal adult suffrage is 
difficult to work. But the difficulty howsoever great has to be faced if what is contem- 
plated is full responsible Government in its true sense and with all its implications. Tho 
Ceylon Reform Commission have created a novel form of Government which has no 
parallel in the constitutions of the world. But whatever else it may be, it certainly is 
not responsible Government is any sense, and it is responsible Government alone with which 
we are concerned. We do not therefore propose to put any restriction on the right of 
women to vote which does not equally apply to men. 

Universal adnlt suffrage is at present being snccessfnlly worked on a small scale in 
the elections to the Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (Central Sikh Shrines 
Committee), which ate held all over the Punjab. Its inlroduotion on a larger scale only 
means a multiplication of tho machinery employed. We do not sec why such multiplica- 
tion with all the trouble and expense ft involves should be considered unreasonable when 
It is necessary for the purpose of laying the foundation upon which responsible Govern-- 
ment rests, 

attach no weight to the objection based on the prevailing illiteracy of the masses 
and their lack of political experience. The proportion of literacy being very small the 
same objections will apply to the great majority of voters howsoever much the franchise 
may be restricted. There is no reason or justice in undertaking the political education of 
a person earning a certain income and refusing the same education to another person 
earning a little less. Political experience can only be acquired by an active participation 
in political institutions and does not entirely depend upon literacy. There should be 
equal opportunities available to all to acquire this experience. The most advance countries 
in the world did not wait to achieve a hundred per cent of literacy before introducing 
adnlt Bufihage, Why should India ! 

In regard to the Senate we recommend that the cleotorales should be the legislatures 
of the provinces, a specific number of seats being 
Senate, allotted to each province, tho basis being population, 

Eubject to a minimum, 

A majority of the first All-Parties Committee recommended a restricted franchise 
for the Senate, although a minority was in favour of our present suggestion. An upper 
house, if directly elected, can either be based on a narrow and restricted franchise or on 
as wide a franchise as applies to the lower bouse. In the latter case, it becomes merely a 
duplicate of the lower chamber and is totally unnecessary ; in the former it represents 
only a small section of the community and there is always a tendency to create deadlocks 
and frincUon. There is no justification whatever for a second Chamber consisting of 
obscuiantists and people belonging to special clnsscs whose chief aim is to protect their own 
interests and obstruct all liberal measures. The only justification for it is that it ensures 
the reconsideration of all measures emanating from the lower bouses in a somewhat 
calmer atmosphere and more dispassionately than is likely to be the case in the lower 
house when controversial matters are discussed. This is specially necessary in India 
owing to the existence of communal feelings. Direct election to the Senate can thus only 
result in either a replica of the lower bouse or in producing a reactionary body repre- 
senting some vested interests only. The method of indirect election we have suggested 
gets over this difficulty. The electorate consisting of people presumably of a fairly high 
uegree ol intelligence, there is some chance that the right kind of mem may be chosen, 
men who may not care to face the shouting and the tub-thumping which a m^ern demo- 
cratlo election with a wide electorate involves. Their electorate although restricted will 
Pot be based on status or vested interests or class. It will presumably reflect the temper • 
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of tho mass electorates in the country. There will be a greater chance of minority and 
other special interests to be represented, specially, as we recommend, if the election for 
the Senate tabes place by the system of proportional representation. 

There will be another advantage in tho adoption of this proposal. Provinces as such 
will be directly represented in the central legislature and provincial view points will be 
expressed in the Senate, This is specially desirable to co-ordinate the provincial legisla- 
tures with the central legislature and to promote the harmonious working of the 
constitution, 

"We have suggested that a specific number of scats should be allotted to each province, 
the basis being population, subject to a minimum. We have not fixed a minimum. Our 
idea is that although the rough population test should be applied in the allotment of scats, 
it should not be adhered to in its entirety, so that even the smaller provinces may have 
adequate representation. In some countries, like the United States of America, the con- 
stituent states of the Union send the same number of members to tho Senate, regardless 
of population. In view of the great difference in sise and population of our provinces 
this principle of equal representation of all provinces may not be desirable but the differ- 
ences between the representation of one province and another in the Senate should not be 
wholly disproportionate. 


We have suggested that the House of Bepresentatives 
Term of legislatures. should continue for five years and the senate for seven 

years. 

Wo have adopted many of the recommendations of the first committee but we have 

added to them and made several changes. We have not 
Division of functions. provided for concurrent powers in any subicot of both 
the central and provincial legislatures. This is likely 
to lead to friction, and so we have endeavoured to place the functions of the two in 
entirely separate compartments with no overlapping. 

Tho other provisions relating to legislatures are on the lines of the dominion acts. 
In the case of the central legislature, the House of Bepresentatives has been given sole 
power to deal with money bills. 

We have recommended that the executive council of the Commonwealth should consist 

of a Prime Minister and not more than six ministers. 

The Executive, There will probably be a tendency to increase the num- 

ber of ministers so as to give representation to various 
communities. Ve do not approve of this, and in view of tbe provincial autonomy we are 
providing for, we feel that seven ministers ought to sufiBce in tho central executive. The 
executive council will of course be collectively responsible to the legislature. 

For the provincial executive we have suggested five ministers — a Chief Minister and 
four others. 

The powers of the central and provincial executives are similar to those found in the 
dominion constitutions. 


We have provided for a Supreme Court, besides the High Court, and we suggest that 
m. T j- • ordinarily no appeals should go to the King in Council 

I he Judiciary, except under certain conditions, which we have specified. 

We draw particular attention to the cases fulling under tho original jurisdiction of 

the Supremo Court, The most important of these are 
Supreme Court. matters arising out of treaties, engagements, sanads, and 

similar other documents between tbe Commonwealth 
and ’ Indian States which may be referred by the Governor-General in Council, with the 
consent of the State concerned, to the Supreme Court for its decision. 

The division of the revenues of the country between the central and provincial 

governments, and tho assignment of money for defence. 
Finance. education and other essential matters, will be difficult 

and will require the greatest care. 

We have recommended that immediately after the establishment of the Common- 
wealth a commission be appointed to institute an 

Commission of Enquiry. enquiry into. 

1 . The EouTces of revenue which may be assigned to the Commonwealth and to 

the provinces, and . . 

2 . The financial relations between the central and the provincial governments. 

In making the recommendation we have followed the constitution of the Union 
of South Africa, section 118, as the most suitable. 

Wo have laid an additional duty on this commission to appoint - , 
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(I) a BPGOial committee to examine the whole question o£ the training o£ officers 
. . ^ for the land, naval and air forces, and the cstahlish- 

Training of ufficers. ment of schools and colleges to give this training. 

j i- j (ii) Another committee to investigate and report 

Primary edncation and introduction of general primary edneation, and the 

backward classes. grant of speoial educational facilities to backward classes. 

(iii) Such other committees as it may consider necessary. 

■We feel that the commission wo have recommended will not bo in a position to make 
a comprehensive report without the help of these committees which will be composed 
mostly of experts. 

We have recommended that on the establishment of 
The Civil Service. the Commonwealth a permanent Public Service Com- 

mission should also be appointed. 

One of the first duties of the Commonwealth on its establishment will be the reorga- 
nisation and readjustment of the departments of public services. It is notorious that the 
Indian administration to-day is top heavy and the services are paid at a higher rate than 
anywhere else in the world in spite of the grinding poverty of the country. The first 
problem before the dominion of India will be how to find money for defence, education, 
industry, sanitation and a host of other purposes. We cannot possibly afford to keep 
extravagantly paid civil or military services and we must try to reduce the overhead 
Chargee of administration to find money for developing the country. The people, or rather 
the artioulato section of them, have all along protested against the heavy salaries of our 
officials. But the only answer to these protests came in the shape of the Leo Oommission, 
This commission as is well known was appointed in the teeth of unanimous Indian 
opposition and its recommendations were adopted over the head of the Indian Legislature. 
We feel therefore that the entire question of the sonrets and methods of rccrnitmcnt of the 
services, their salaries, emoluments, pensions and allowances in the future will require 
ic-examlnation in the light of the new political conditions which will be created under 
the new constitution. For this we have provided for the appointment of a special Public 
Service Commission which will cease to function after the reorganisation and readjust- 
ment of the services have been effected. But we have provided adequate guarantees 
for persons bolding offices at the establishment of the Commonwealth both in case of 
their electing to retire and to remain in the servioo of the Commonwealth, We have 
given three years for the exercise of the option to retire on the same terms and conditions 
which may bo applicable to those officers at the commencement of the Commonwealth. 

We have made similar provisions for all officers serving in the army the navy, the 
Boyat Indian Marine and in the Air Force of India 
Army Services. serving in India at the commencement of the new con- 

stitution. 

We have suggested the appointment of a Committee 
of Defence consisting of : — 

(1) Prime Minister ; (2) Minister of Defence j (3) Minister of Foreign Affairs ; (4) The 
Commander-in-Chicf ; (6) The Commander of Air Forces ; (6) The Commander of Naval 
Forces ; (7) The Chief of the General Staff, and (8-9) Two other experts. 

The functions of this committee will be to advise the government upon questions 
of general policy and as to the praeticabilUy and means of effecting rcttenchments 
fn the expenditure on defence compatibly with tho safety of India. We have also 
suggested that the annual estimates should be framed according to tho rcoommendations 
of the committee. These provision will, we believe, ensure the efficiency and proper 
administration of the army. 

For other recommendations wo refer to Chapter VII, whore they are set out in detail. 


Recommendations. 

Chapter VII. 

We have made no attempt to draft the constitution as a whole, with the 

precisi^ necessary in the Case of a bill intended to be iniroduced in the legisla- 
recommendations have by their very nature taken a form similar to 
that of clauses of a draft bill but they arc not intended to be treated as such or 
understood as anything more than an indication of the principles involved, which 
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was all we were called upon to do by our terms of reference. It will be for the 
Parliamentary draftsmen to put them into shape, add formal and consequential 
provisions, and such details as we have omitted. It may be mentioned that some 
of the drafts placed before us provide for transfer orders and orders in Council 
to give effect to the constitution. These are very important, but more for the 
draftsmen than for us. On some points we have gone into greater detail than 
on others. But this is more or less accidental. We have drawn freely on the 
constitutions of the dominions as well as on Dr. Besant’s Commonwealth of India 
Bill and the drafts prepared by Messrs. Vijiaraghavachariar, Srinivasa Iyengar 
and Rangaswami Iyengar, and the committee of the Independent Labour Party, 
and also on the Government of India Act, but have found necessary in most cases 
to make some verbal and at times more important alterations. We have also 
omitted the preamble and the definitions excepting the definition of “ citizen " 
which was settled by the first committee appointed by the All Parties Conference, 
We now give these recommendations under suitable headings. 

Constitutional Status of India. 

1. India shall have the same constitutional status in the comity of nations 
known as the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and 
the Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
the peace, order and good Government of India, and an executive respon- 
sible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth 
of India. 

Operation of the constitution and laws. 

2. This Act and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
thereunder shall be binding on the courts and people of every province, and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of the 
Indian Legislature or of any province or in any Act of the United Kingdom 
extending to British India ; and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be enforced 
in all Indian territorial waters. 

Definition of citizen. 

3. The word “ citizen ” wherever it occurs in this constitution means every 
person : — 

(a) who was born, or whose father was either born or naturalised, within 
territorial limits of the Commonwealth and has not been naturalised 
as a citizen of any other country; 

(b) who is naturalised in the Commonwealth under the law in force for the 
time being. 

Explanation : — No person who is a citizen of a foreign country can be a 
citizen of the Commonwealth unless he renounces the citizenship of such foreign 
country in the manner prescribed by law. 

Fundamental Rights,* 

4. (i) All powers of government and all authority, legislative, executive and 
judicial, are derived from the people and the same shall be exercised in the Com- 
monwealth of India through -the organisations established by or under, and in 
accord with, this constitution. 

(ii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwelling or pro- 
perty be entered, sequestered or confiscated save in accordance with law. 

(iii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion 
are, subject to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed to every person. 

(iv) The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the right to assemble 
peaceably and without arms, and to form associations or unions, is hereby 
guaranteed for purposes not opposed to public order or morality. 

(v) All citizens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to free elemen- 
tary education without any distinction of caste or creed in the matter of admis- 

* The Conference has added another article to the Fundamental Bights. This 
deals with titles and private property. In article (XVII) an addition has also been 
made giving fixity of tenure, Bee resolutions 10 and 11 of the Conference, _ 
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sion into any educational institutionsj maintained or aided by the state, and 
such right shall be enforceable as soon as due arrangements shall have been 
made by competent authority. 

(vi) All citizens are equal before the law and possess equal civic rights, 

(vii) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or procedural of a 
discriminative nature. 

(viii) No person shall be punished for any act which was not punishable 
under the law at the time it was committed. 

. (ix) No corporal punishment or other punishment involving torture of any 
kind shall be lawful. 

(x) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas corpus. Such 
right may be suspended in case of war or rebellion by an Act of the central 
legislature or, if the legislature is not in session, by the Governor-General-in- 
Council, and in such case he shall report the suspension to the legislature 
at the earliest possible opportunity for such action as it may deem fit. 

(xi) There shall be no state religion for the Commonwealth of India or 
for any province in the Commonwealth, nor shall the state either directly 
or indirectly endow any religion or give any preference or impose any disability on 
account of religious belief or religious status. 

(xii) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other public 
money shall be compelled to attend the religious instruction that may be given 
in the school. 

(xiii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be prejudiced 
in any way in regard to public employment, office of power or honour and the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(xiv) All citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, public roads, 
public wells and all other places of public resort. 

(xv) Freedom of combination and association for the maintenance and 
improvement of labour and economic conditions is guaranteed to everyone and 
of ali occupations. All agreements and measures tending to restrict or obstruct 
such freedom are illegal. 

(xvi) No breach of contract of service or abetment thereof shall be made a 
criminal offence. 

(xvii) Parliament shall make suitable laws for the maintenance of health and 
fitness for work of all citizens, securing of a living wage for every worker, the 
protection of motherhood, welfare of children, and the economic consequences of 
old age, infirmity and unemployment.* 

(xviii) Every citizen shall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance 
with regulations made in that behalf. 

(xix) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

Note : — Notwithefanding anytliing to tii« contrary la article (iv) the Sikhs are entitled 
to carry kripans. 

Parliament. 

5. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parlia- 
ment which shall consist of the King, a Senate and a House of Representatives 
herein called the Parliament. 

6. The Governor-General shall be appointed by the King and .shall have, 
and may exercise in the Commonwealth, during the King’s pleasure, but subject 
to this constitution. Such powers and functions of the King as His'Majcsty may 
assign to him. 

7. (a) There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues of India for 

the Salary of the Governor-General an annual sum tvhich, until the Parlia- 

ment of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in the schedule hereof 
provided. 

(b) The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his con- 
tinuance in office. 

8. The Senate shall consist of 200 members to be elected by the Provincial 

b-s. * The Conference has added a sentence here giving fixity of tenure to agricultural 
{enants. Sec resolution li of the Conference, 
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Councils, a specific number of seats being allolted to each province on the basis 
of population, subject to a minimum. The election shall be held by the method 
of proportional repiesentation with the single transferable vote. (The Hare 
system). 

9. The House of Representatives shall consist of 500 members to be elected 
by constituencies determined by law. Every person cf either sex who has attained 
the age of 21, and is not disqualified by law, shall be entitled to vote. 

Provided that Parliament shall have the power to increase the number of 
members from time to time if necessary. 

10. (i) Every House of Representatives shall continue for five years from 
its first meeting and every Senate shall continue for seven years. 

Provided that — 

(a) either chamber oP the legislature may be sooner dissolved by the 
Governor-General ; and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General if in special 
circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General shall 
appoint a date not more than six months after the date of dissolution 
for the next session of that chamber. 

(2) The Governor General may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessions of either chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit, and may 
also from time to time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be ad- 
journed by the person presiding. 

(4) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by a majority of votes 
of members presen tj other than the presiding member, who shall, however, have 
and exercise a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

{5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be exercised 
notwithstanding any vacancy in the chamber. 

11. There shall be a president of each House of Parliament who shall be a 
member of the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a 
deputy president of each House who shall also be a member of the House and be 
similarly elected. 

12. The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed and exer- 
cised by the Senate and by the House of Representatives and by the members 
thereof respectively shall be such as are from time to time defined by Act of 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

13. Parliament shall, subject to the provisions of this Constitution, have 
power to make laws 

(a) for the peace, order aud good government of the Commonwealth in re- 
lation to all matters not coming in the classes of subjects by this Act assigned to 
the legislatures of provinces ; 

(b) for the nationals and servants of the Commonwealth within other parts of 
India as well as those without and beyond India ; 

(c) for the Government officers, soldiers, airmen and followers in His 
Majesty’s Indian forces, wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not 
subject to the Army Act or the Air Force Ac. ; and 

(d) for all persons employed or serving in or belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine Service or the Indian Navy. 

For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of the fore- 
going terms of this section, it is. .hereby declared that notwithstanding anything 
in this Act the legislative authority of the Parliament of the Commonwealth ex- 
tends to all matters coming within the classes of subjects hereinafer enumerated 
and specified in Schedule I, attached hereto. 

14. The powers of Parliament with respect to foreign affairs, not including 
the Indian States, shall be the same as exercised by the self-governing dominions. 

15. Provision may be made by rules under this Act for regulating the course 
of business and the preservation of order in the Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture, and as to the persons to preside at the meetings of the House of Represen- 
tatives in the absence of the president and the deputy president ; and the rules 

7 
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may provide for the number of members required to constitute a quorum, and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the discussion of, any 
subject specified in the rules. 

16. (i) Any bill which appropriates revenue or monies for the ordinary 

annual services of the Commonwealth Government shall deal only with such 
appropriations. . 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxes, and 
any provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting the public debt or for the appropriation of revenues or 
monies or for imposing taxation shall be introduced only by a member of the 
Executive Council and can only originate in the House of Representatives. 

17. A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions dealing with 
all or any of the following subjects, namely the imposition, repeal, remission, 
alteration or regulation of taxation ; the imposition for the payment of debt or 
other financial purposes of charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation 
or repeal of any Such charges; the supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, 
issue or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising of any loan or the repay- 
ment thereof ; or subordinate matters incidental to those subjects or any of them. 
In this definition the expression " taxation,” “ public money ” and ” loan ” respec- 
tively do not include any taxation, money or loan raised by local authorities or 
bodies for local purposes. 

j8. The question whether a bill is or is not a money bill will be decided by 
the president of the House of Representatives. 

19. A money bill passed by the House of Representatives shall be sent to 

the Senate for its recommendations and it shall be returned not later than 

days therefrom to the House of Representatives, which may pass it, accepting 
or rejecting all or any of the recommendations of the Senate; and the bill so 
passed shall be deemed to have been passed by both chambers. 

20. (i) Subject to the provisions of this Act, a bill may be initiated in either 
House of Parliament and, if passed by the originating House, shall be introduced 
in the other House for being passed. 

(ii) Except as otherwise provided under this Act, a bill shall not be deemed 
to have been passed by Parliament unless it has been agreed to by both Houses, 
either without amendments or with such amendments only as may be agreed to 
by both Houses. _ 

(iii) If any bill which has been passed by the House of Representatives is not, 
within six months after the passage of the bill by that House, passed by the Senate, 
either without amendments or with such amendments as may be agreed to by 
both Houses, the Governor-General shall, on resolution passed by either House 
to that effect, refer the matter for decision to a joint sitting of both Houses. 
The members present at any such joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote 
together upon the bill as last proposed by the House of Representatives and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one House of Parliament 
and not agreed to by the other ; and any such amendments which are affirmed 
by a majority of the total nurriber of members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives present at such sitting, shall be taken to have been duly passe 1 
by both Houses of Parliament. 

21. (i) So soon as_ any bill shall have been passed, or deemed to have been 
passed by both Houses, it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the 
signification by him, in the King’s name, of the King’s assent, and the Governor- 
General may signify such assent or withhold the same or he may reserve the bill 
for the signification of the King’s pleasure. 

(ii) A bill passed by both tiouse of Parliament shall not become an Act until 
the Governor-General signifies his assent thereto in the King’s name, or in the 
case of a bill reserved for the signification of the King’s pleasure, until he signifies 
by Speech or message to each- House of Parliament, or by proclamation that it 
lias received the assent of the King in Council. 

Provided that the Governor-General may, where a bill his been passed by 
twin Houses of Parliament and presented to him for the signification by Him of 
ine King s assent, or has bden reserved by him for the signification of the King’s 
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jjleasurc, return the bill for reconsideration by Parliament with a recommenda- 
tion that Parliament shall consider amendments thereto. 

(iii) Any bill so returned shall be further considered by Parliament together 
with the amendments, recommended by the Governor-General, and if re-affirmed 
with or without amendments, may be again presented to the Governor-General 
for the signification in the King’s name of the King’s assent. 

The Commonwealth E.^ecutive. 

22. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the King’s representative, acting on the 
advice of the Executive Council, subject to the provisions of this Act and of the 
laws of the Commonwealth. 

23. (a) There shall be an Executive Council consisting of the Prime Minister 
and, until Parliament otherwise provides, not more than six minister of the Com- 
monwealth. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the Governor-General and the 
ministers shall also be appointed by him on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

(c) The Executive Council shall be collectively responsible to the legislature 
for all matters concerning the departments of the Commonwealth administered 
by members of the Executive Council. 

24. Until Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of 
all other officers of the executive government of the Commonwealth shall be vested 
in the Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the 
Governor-General in Council, or by a law o the Commonwealth, to some other 
authority. 

25. The Commander-in-chief of the militarj’, naval and air forces of the Com- 
monwealth is vested in the Governor-General as the King’s representative. 

High Commissioner and Foreign Representatives. 

26. The Commonwealth shall have the power to appoint High Commissioners 
and other foreign representatives similar to that exercised by Canada and other 
dominions. Such appointments shall be made by the Governor-General in Council 
who shall also make provision by rules for their pay, powers and duties, and the 
conditions of employment, 

Financial Control. 

27. (i) The Auditor General in India shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council who shall by rules make provision for his pay, powers and 
duties, and the conditions of employment, and for the discharge of his duties 
in the case of a temporary vacancy of absence from duly. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Governor-General in Council, no office 
may be added to or withdrawn from the public service and the emoluments of 
no posts may be varied except after consultation with such finance authority as 
may be designated in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the 
Commonwealth according as it is or is not under the Control of a local govern- 
ment. 

The Provincial Legislature. 

28. The legislative power of a province shall be vested in the King and the 
local Legislative Council. 

29. There shall be a Governor of every province who shall be appointed by 
the King and represent His Majesty in the province. 

30. There shall be payable to the fong out of the revenues o ' the province 

for the Salary of the Governor an annual sum of. which, until Parliament 

of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in schedule hereof 

provided. 

31. (i) There shall be one member of the Provincial Legislative Council for 
every 100000 of the population of the said province, provided that in provinces 
with a population of less than ten millions there may be a maximum of 100 
members, 

(ii) Every member shall be elected by a constituency determined by law. 
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Every person of either sex who has attained the age of 21 and is not disqualified 
by law shall be entitled to vote. • n l 

32. (i) Every Provincial Council shall continue for S ycurs i^rom its first 
sitting provided that — 

(a) it may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

(b) the term of 5 years may be extended by the Governor if in special ,cir- 
mumstances he so thinks fit ; 

(c) after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall appoint a date not 
more than 6 months after the date of the dissolution, for the next session of the 
Council. 

(ii) The governor may appoint such times and places for holding the sessions 
of the Council as he thinks fit and may also from time to time, by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(iii) Any meeting of the Council may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(iv) All questions in the Council shall be determined by the majority of votes 
of the members present, other than the presiding member, who shall however 
have and exercise a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(v) The powers of the Council may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy. 

33. There shall be a president of every Council who shall be a member of 
the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall _ also be a Deputy 
President who shall also be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

34. The local legislature of any province has power, subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good government of the terri- 
tories for the time being constituting that province. The legislative authority of 
every provincial council extends to all matters coming within the classes of 
subjects hereinafter enumerated and specified in Schedule II, attached hereto. 

J5. The local legislature of any province may repeal or later, as to that 
province, any law relating to a provincial subject made either before or after 
the commencement of this Act by any authority in British India. 

36. Any measure affecting the public revenues of a province, or imposing 
any charge on the revenue, shall be introduced only by a member of the executive 
council of the Governor. 

37. When a bill has been passed by a local Legislative Council, the Governor 
may declare that he assents to or withholds his assent from the bill. 

38. If the Governor withholds his assent from any such bill, the bill shall 
not become an Act. 

39. If the Governor assents to any such bill, he shall forthwith send an 
authentic copy of the Act to the Governor-General, and the Act shall not have 
validity until the Governor-General has assented thereto and that assent has 
been signified by the Governor-General to, and published by the Governor. 

40. Where the Governor-General v/nhholds his assent from any such Act, 
he shall signify to the Governor in writing his reason for so withholding his assent. 

41. When an Act has been assented to by the Governor-General it shall be 
lawful for His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance of the Act. 

42. Where the disallowance of an Act has been so signified, the Governor 
shall forthwith notify the disallowance, and thereupon the Act, as from the date 
of the notification, shall become void accordingly. 

The Provincial Evecutive. 

43. The executive power of the province shall be vested in the Governor 
acting on the advice of the provincial Executive Council. 

44. There shall be an Executive Council for every province consisting of 
not more than five ministers appointed by the Governor. 

45. In appointing the Executive Council the Governor shall select the Chief 
Minister and appoint others only on his advice. 

The Judiciary. 

46. There shall be a Supreme Court which shall exercise such jurisdiction 
as Parliament shall determine. The Supreme Court shall consist of a Lord 
President, and as many other Justices, as Parliament may fix. 
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47. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and all other Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed after' the establishment of 
the Commonwealth shall be appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council, and 
shall receive such remuneiation as Parliament shall prescribe, and their remu- 
neration shall not be diminished during their Continuance in office. 

48. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and other judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth shall not be removed from office except by 
the Governor-General-in-Council on an address from both Houses of’Parliament 
in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

49. The Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in all matters — 

(i) referred to the Supreme Court by the Governor-General-in-Council under 
section 85 ; 

(ii) m which the Commonwealth, or person suing or being sued on behalf 
of the Commonweal'h, is a party ; 

(iii) affecting consuls or other representatives o'" other countries ; 

(iv) between provinces ; 

(v) arising under this Constitution or involving its interpretation. 

50. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and 
subject to such regulations as Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine 
appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences^ 

(a) of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court ; 

(b) of the High Court of any province, or of any other court of any province 
from which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the King 
in council. 

^i. The judgment of the Supreme Court in all such cases shall be final and 
conclusive and shall not be reviewed, or be capable of being reviewed by any 
other court, tribunal or authority whatsoever. 

Appeals to the King in Council. 

52. (i) No appeal shall be permitted to the King in Council from a decision 
of the Supreme Court upon any question howroever arising, as to the limits 
“ inter se” of the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any 
province or provinces, or as to the limits “ inter se ” of the constitutional powers 
of any two or more provinces, unless the Supreme Court shall certify that the 
question is one which ought to be determined by the King in Council. 

(ii) The Supreme Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason 
the certificates should be granted, and thereafter an appeal shall lie to the 
King in Council on the question without further leave. 

(iii) Parliament may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may 
be asked, provided that such laws do not impair any right which the King may 
be pleased to exercise by virtue of his royal prerogative to grant special leave 
of appeal from the Supreme Court to the King in Council. 

High Courts — Constitution. 

53. The high courts referred to in this Act are the high courts of judicature 
for the time being established in British India. 

54. Each high court shall consist of a chief justice and as many other judges 
as the Governor-General-in-Council may think fit to appoint. Provided as follows : 

(i) The Governor-General-in-Council may appoint persons to act as additional 
judges of any high court, for such period, not e.xceeding two years, as may be 
required ; and the judges so appointed shall, whilst so acting, Ikve all the powers 
of a judge of- the high court appointed by the Governor-GeneraJ-in-Council ; 

(ill the maximum number of judges of a high court including the chief 
justice and additional judges shall be 20. 

55. A judge of a high court must be an advocate on the rolls of a high court 
of not less than ten years’ standing, provided that nothing herein contained 
shall affect the continuance of the tenure of office of the judges who may be 
holding appointments at the commencement of this Act. 

56. (i) Every judge of a high court shall hold office during his good behaviour. 
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(ii) Any such judge may resign his office to the local governmeiit. 

57. The chief justice and other judges of the high court shall not be re- 
moved from ofSce except by the Governor-General-in-Council on an address by 
the provincial legislature. 

58. (i) The Governor-General-in-Council may fix the salaries, allowances, 
furloughs and retiring pensions, and may alter them, but any such alteration 
shall not affect the salary of any judge appointed before the date thereof. 

(ii) The remuneration fixed for a judge under this section shall commence 
upon his taking upon himself the execution of his office. 

59. (i) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of chief justice of a 
high court, and during any absence of such a chief justice, the local government 
shall appoint one of the other judges of the same high court to perform the duties 
of chief justice of the court, until some person has been appointed by the 
Governor-General to the oflace of chief justice of the court, and has entered oh 
the dischare of his duties of that office, or until the chief justice has returned 
from his absence, as the case requires. 

(ii) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of any other judge of a high 
court, and during any absence of any such judge, or on the appointment of any 
such judge to act as chiel justice, the local government may appoint a person 
with such qualifications as are required in persons to be appointed to the high 
court ; and the person so appointed may sit and perform the duties of a judge of 
the court, until some person has been appointed by the Governor-General-in 
Council to the office of judge of the court, and has entered on the discharge of 
the duties of the office, or until the absent judge has returned from his absence, 
or until the local government sees cause to cancel the appointment of the acting 
judge. 

Jurisdiction. 

60. (i) The several high courts are courts of record and have such jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, including admiralty jurisdiction in respect of offences 
committed on the high seas, and all such powers and authority over or in relation 
to the administration of justice, including power to appoint clerks and other minis- 
terial officers of the court, and power to make rules for regulating the practice of 
the court, as are vested in them by letters patent, and subject to the provisions of 
any such letters patent, all such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are vested 
in those courts respectively at the commencement of this Act. 

(ii) The letters patent establishing, or vesting jurisdiction, power, or authority, 
in a high court may be amended from time to time by a further letters patent. 

61. Each of the high com ts has superintendence overall courts for the time 
being subject to its appellate jurisdiction, and may do any of the following things, 
that is to say — 

(a) call for returns ; 

(b) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such court to any 
other court of equal or superior jurisdiction ; 

(c) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms for regulating the 
practice and proceedings of such courts ; 

(d) prescribe forms in which books, entries and accounts shall be kept by 
the officers of any such courts ; and 

(e) settle tables of fees to be allowed to the sheriff, attorneys, and all clerks 
and officers of courts ; 

Provided that such rules, forms and tables shall not be inconsistent with the 
provisions of any law for the time being in force, and shall require the previous 
approval of the local government. 

62. (i) Each high court may, by its own rules, provide as it thinks fit for 
,the exercise, by one or more judges of the high court, of the original and appellate 
jurisdiction vested in the court. 

(jO The chief justice of each high court shall determine what judge in each 
case IS to sit alone, and what judges of the court, whether with or without the 
chief judge, are to constitute the several division courts. 

^ 3 * The Goyernor-General-ih-Council may, by order, transfer any territory 
or place from the jurisdiction of one to the jurisdiction of any other of the high 
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courts, and authorise any high court to exercise all or any portion of its jurisdic- 
tion in any part of British India not included within the limits for which the high 
court was established, and also to exercise any such jurisiiction in respect 
of any British subject for the time being within any part of India outside the 
Commonwealth. 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor, each of the members of the 
Executive Council, whether in the Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not 
be subject to the original, appellate or rcvisional jurisdiction of any high court, 
by reason of anything counselled, ordered or done by any of them, in his public 
capacity only. 

(b) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justices and other judges 
of the several high courts. 

65. The Governor-General-in-Council may, if he sees fit, by letters patent, 
establish a high court of judicature in any territory in the Commonwealth, whether 
or not included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, 
and confer on any high court so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and 
authority as are vested in, or may be conferred on, any high court existing at the 
commencement of this Act ; and, where a high court is so established in any area 
included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, the 
Governor-General may, by letters patent, alter those limits, and make such 
incidental, consequential and supplemental provisions as may appear to be 
necessary by reason of the alteration. 

Advocate General. 

66. The local Government may appoint an advocate general for each of the 
provinces and may on the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of advocate 
general, or during any absence or deputation of an advocate general, appoint 
a person to act as advocate general ; and the person so appointed may exercise 
the powers of an advocate general until some person has been appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and has entered on the discharge of his duties or 
until the advocate general has returned from his absence or deputation, as the 
case may be, or until the local Government cancels the local appointment. 

Property, Revenue and Finance. 

67 . All property vested in, or arising or accruing from property or rights 
vested in. His Majesty or the Secretary of State in Council under the Government 
of India Acts, 1858, 1815 and igig shall vest in the Governor-General-in-Council. 

68. The revenue of India shall vest in the Governor-General-in-Council and 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be applied for the purpose of the 
Commonwealth alone. 

6g. The expression “ the revenues of India ” in this Act shall include all 
the territorial and other revenues of or arising in British India, and in parti- 
cular, — 

(i) all tributes and other payments in respect of any territories which would 
have been receivable by or in the name of the East India Company if the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858, had not been passed ; and 

(ii) all fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of any court of 
justice in British India, and all forfeitures for crimes of any movable or immovable 
property in British India ; and 

(iii) all movable or immovable property in British India escheating or lapsing 
for want of an heir or successor and all proterty in British India devolving as 
“ bona vacantia ” for want of a rightful owner. 

70. Parliament shall establish a Railway and Harbour Fund into which 
shall be paid all revenues raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Council 
from the administration of railways, posts and harbours, and such fund shall be 
appropriated by Parliament to the purposes of railways, posts and harbours, 
on such conditions and in such manner as it may prescribe. There shall also 
be formed a consolidated revenue fund into which shall be paid all other revenues 
raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Council and such fund shall be 
appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of the Commonwealth in the manner 
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prescribed by this Act or by rules made in that behalf and subject to the charges 

imposed thereby. , 

71. There shall be charged on the revenues of India alone — 

(a) all the debts of the East India Company ; and 

(b) all sums of money, costs, charges and expenses which, if the Government 
of India Act, 1858, the Government of India Act, 1915, aS amended by the 
Government of India Act 1919 or this Act had not been passed, whold have been 
paid by the East India Company out of the revenues of India in respect of any 
treaties, covenants, contracts, grants or liabilities existing at the commencement 
of this Act ; and 

(c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully contracted and incurred on 
account of the Government of India ; and 

(d) all other charges and payments under this Act (except so far as is other- 
wise provided under this Act). 

72. (i) As soon as may be after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
the Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Commission consisting of one 

representative from each province and representatives of the government 

of the Commonwealth, and presided over by an officer of the Commonwealth, to 
institute an enquiry into (a) the sources of revenue which may be assigned to 
the government of the Commonwealth and to the governments of the provinces 
respectively with due regard to the efficient administration and development of 
the services or subjects under the respective control of either, and (b) the finan- 
cial relations which should exist between the governments of the Commonwealth 
and the governments of the provinces, and (c) the means to be adopted for 
giving e&ct to such relations. 

(ii) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine the whole 
question of the training of officers for the land, naval and air forces of the 
Commonwealth and the establishment of the requisite number of schools and 
colleges for military instruction. 

(iii) The committee so appointed shall report to the Commission about the 
requisite number of such schools and colleges and their staffs, the places where 
they are to be established, and the Standard of instruction to be imparted in each, 
and an estimate of the initial and maintenance cost of the said schools and 
colleges. 

(iv) The said Commission shall also appoint a committee to investigate and 
report on the steps to be taken for the introduction of general primary educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth and the affording of special educational facilities for 
backward classes. 

(v) The said Commission shall have the power to appoint such other com- 
mittees as it may consider necessary, for the purposes of its inquiry. 

(vi) The said Commission shall report to the Governor-General-in-Council 
on matters recommended in clause (i), and shall make special recommendations 
fixing minimum charges on the revenues of the Commonwealth and the provinces 
for the purposes mentioned in (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

73. The Governor-Gencral-in-Council shall lay the entire report of the 
Commission together with his recommendations before Parliament for such 
legislative or other action as it may deem fit. 

74. Pending the completion of the said enquiry, and until Parliament has 
taken action under clause 68, the existing sources of revenue and the financial 
relations shall continue to be in force. 


Defence. 

, 75 - (a) The Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Committee of 
Defence consisting of (i) the Prime Minister, (2> the Minister of Defence, (5)' the 
Minister of Foreign Affails, (4) the Commander-in-Chief, (5) Commander of the 
Air Forces, (6) Commander of the Naval Forces, (7) the Chief of the General 
Staff, and two other experts. 

ot, t/y Minister shall be the chairman of the committee ; and there 

shall be a permanent staff including a secretary attached to this committee. 

(c) The functions of this committee shall be to advise the government and 
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the various departments concerned with questions of defence and upon general 
questions of policy. 

(d) As soon as the committee is appointed the Governor-General-in- 
Council may take the advice of the Committee of Defence as to the practicability 
and means of effecting a retrenchment in the expenditure on defence compatibly 
with the safety of India. The estimates shall be framed according to the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 

76. The proposals of the Governor-General-in-Council for the appropiation 
of revenues or monies classified as “Defence”, shall be submitted to the vote 
of the House of Representatives. 

77. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing provisions, 
the Governor-General-in-Council may, in the event of any foreign aggression on 
India by land, air or sea, or upon his being satisfied that there is a reasonable 
apprehension of such aggression, authorise such expenditure as may be necessary 
for the safety of British India or any part thereof. Such action taken by the 
Governor-General shall be reported by him immediately to the Legislature, if in 
session, or if the Legislature is not in session, to a special session to be sum- 
moned as soon as possible thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of the 
military, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth shall be introduced in Par- 
liament except on the recommendation of the Committee of Defence appointed 
under this constitution. 


The Civil Services. 

79. Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding section, all officers of 
the public services, shall, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, become 
officers of the Commonwealth. 

80. As soon as possible after the establishment of the Commonwealth, the 
Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Public Service Commission to make 
recommendations for such reorganisation and readjustment of the departments 
of the public services as may be necessary. 

81. Parliament may make laws for regulating the classification of the civil 
services in India, the sources and methods of their recruitment, the conditions 
of service, pay and allowances, and discipline and conduct. Parliament may 
also, to such extent and in respect of such matters as it may prescribe, delegate 
the power of making rules under the said laws to the Governor-General-in- 
Council or to local governments. 

82. (i) After the establishment of the Commonwealth the Governor-General- 
in-Council shall appoint a permanent Public Service Commission with such powers 
and duties relating to the recruitment, appointment, discipline, retirement and 
superannuation of public officers as Parliament shall determine. 

(ii) Members of the permanent Public Service Commission shall hold office 
for five years from the date of appointment. 

83. Any officer of the public services who desires to_ retire within three 
years of the establishment of the Commonwealth, or is not retained in the service 
of the Commonwealth, shall be entitled to receive such pension, gratuity or other 
compensation as he would have received in like circumstances if the Common- 
wealth had not been established. 

The Array Services. 

84. All officers, British and Indian, serving in the army, the navy, the 
Royal Indian Marine, or the Air Force ot India, serving in India at the com- 
mencement of the new constitution, shall retain all their existing rights as to 
salaries, allowances or pensions or shall receive such compensation for the loss 
of any of them, as the Governor-General-in-Council may consider just and 
equitable, or as they would have received in like circumstances if the Common- 
wealth had not been established. 

Further all such officers, British or Indian, who were in receipt of pensions 
at the date of the commencement of the new constitution, shall continue to receive 
the same pension from the revenues of India. 

8 
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Indian States. 

85. The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, and 
discharge the same obligations towards, the Indian States, arising out of treaties 
or otherwise, as the Government of India has hitherto exercised and discharged. 

In case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any Indian State 
on any matter arising out of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other 
documents, the Govcrnor-General-in-Council may, with the consent of the State 
concerned, refer the said matter to the Supreme Court for its decision. 

New Provinces. 

86. The redistribution of provinces should take place on a linguistic basis 
on the demand of the ma)ority of the population of the area concerned, subject 
to financial and administrative considerations. 

Amendment of the Constitution. 

87. ^Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any of the provisions of the 
constitution. Provided that the bill embodying such repeal or alteration shall 
be passed by both Houses of Parliament sitting together and at the third read- 
ing shall be agreed to by not less than two-thirds of the total number of the 
members of both Houses. A bill so passed at such a joint sitting shall be taken 
to have been duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Note; — T he following are the recommendations on communal and other controversial 
matters. 


Communal Representation.! 

I. There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout India for the House 
of Representatives and the provincial legislatures. 

II. There shall be no reservation of seats for the House of Representatives 
except for Muslims in provinces where they are in a minority and non-Muslims 
in the N.-W. F, Province. Such reservation will be in strict proportion to the 
Muslim population in every province where they are in a minority and in pro- 
portion to the non.Muslim population in N.-W. F. Province. The Muslims or 
non-Muslims where reservation is allowed to them shall have the right to contest 
additional seats. 

III. In the provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any community in the Punjab 
and Bengal ; 

(b) in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal there will be reservation 
of seats for Muslim minorities on population basis with the right to contest addi- 
tional seats ; 

(c) in the N.-W. F. Province there shall be similar reservation of seats for 
non-Muslims with the right to contest other seats. 

IV. Reservation of seats where allowed shall be for a fixed peried of ten 
years. 


Redistribution and status of provinces J 
y. Sind should be separated from Bombay and constituted into a separate- 
province after such enquiry about the financial position as may be considered, 
necessary. 

VI. Parts of the Karnataka, except the small islands on the other side of 
the Mysore territory, should similarly be separated from the provinces in which 
they are at present included and formed into a single separate province. 


• Tho Confcrenci; has referred this clause back to the Constitution Committee for - 
amendment, Bee resolution 7 of the Conference. 

t Some of these clauses have been altered by tho Conference. See resolutions 4 and 6 
of the Conference. 


mi passed a comprehensive rcsolntfon on the redlBlrlbnHon of provinces. 

The bind agreement deals with the separation of Sind, In clause VII Baluchistan has 
been added after N.-W. F. Province. Bje resolutions 4, G and 12 oi the Oontoreneo ' 
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VII, The N.-W. F. Province, and all newly formed provinces by separation 
'rom other provinces, shall have the same form of Government as the other 
provinces in India. 


Motilal Nehru 
S. Ali Imam 
Tej Bahadur Sapru 
M. S. Aney 


Manual Singh 
Shuaib Qureshi* 
SuBHAS Chandra Bose 
G. R. Pradhan 


* Mr, Shuaib Qureshi was unfortunately unable to be present at the last meeting of 
the Committee when the draft report was considered. The draft however was sent to him 
and he has informed us that in regard to the recommendations contained in chapter III he 
is of opinion that one-third seals in the central legislature should be reserved for Muslims. 
Further, ho says : “ I agree with the resolution adopted at the Informal Conference of 
July 7th but do not subscribe to all the figures and arguments produced in its support”. 

Sir Ali Imam, Mr, Bubhas Chandra Sosc and Mr, Q. B. Pradhan were also unable to 
be present at the final meeting of the Committee but they signified their concurrence with 
the report after reading the draft. 


SCHEDULE I.—Obktbai. Subjects, 

1. Trade and commerce with other countries and in India and the incorporation of 
trading, financial or foreign corporations in India. 

2. Taxation, excluding the taxation assigned under this constitution to the pro- 
vinces or parts of them ; but including customs, revenue, excise, income-tax, super-tax, 
corporation profits tax, opium, including control of its cultivation, manufacture and sale, 
export duties. 

3. Bounties on the production of export of goods. 

6. Borrowing money on the credit, the assets and the property of the Commonwealth ; 
tho public debt of the Government of the Commonwealth, 

6. Currency, coiuage and legal tender. 

6. Banking and insurance and savings banks ; the incorporation of banks and tho 
issue of paper money and stock exchangee, 

7, Bills of exchange, cheques, hundies and promissory notes. 

8, Shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation on such inland 
waterways as may be declared to be of national importance ; harbours, major ports, light- 
houses, beacons, lightships, buoys. 

9. Bailways, and roads of all India and military importance, 

10. Aircraft and all matters connected therewith, 

11. Posts, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless communications and in- 
stallations. 

12. The defence of India and all matters connected with the naval, military and air 
forces of the Commonwealth, including militia, Indian Marino Service and any other force 
raised in India other than military .and armed police wholly maintained by the provincial 
Government ■, naval and military works and cantonments ; schools and colleges for 
military, naval and air training. 

13. Foreign and external relations including relations with States in India and 
political charges ; domicile, naturalization and aliens ; passports ; and pilgrimages beyond 
India. 

14. Emigration and immigration, 

15' Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

16, The Commonwealth Public Services and the Commonwealth Public Service 
Commission. 

17, The Audit department of the Commonwealth. 

' 18. The Supreme Court of India, and legislation relating to High Courts. 

19. Civil Law including laws regarding status, contract, property, civil rights and 
liabilities and civil procedure. 

20. Criminal Law including Criminal Procedure and extradition laws, 

21. Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

22. Legislation regarding marriage, divorce and matrimonial matters, parental rights, 
tho custody and guardianship of infants ; their status and age of majority. 
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23. Copyiigbt ; nevfBpapers nod booba ; patents o£ Inventions and designs and trado 

Land acquisition by or lor tbe purposes of tbo Government of tbe Commonvtealtb, 
25', LaviB relating to registration of deeds and documents. 

26. Laws relating to registration of births, deaths and marriages. 

27. Censns and elalislics. 

28. Control of arms and ammnnition, 

29. (a) Control of petroleum and explosives. 

(b) Control of poisons, 

30. The standards of weights and measures, 

81. FiBheries in Indian waters beyond the three miles limit. 

32. Snivey of India ; geological survey and astronomical and meteorological obser- 
vations. 

83. Parliamentary elections, 

34. The scat of the Government of the Commonwealth. 

36, Inter-proviaeial matters, 

36, Factory legislation, 

87. Industrial matters : — 

(a) Welfare of labour. 

(h) Provident fund, 

(c) Industrial Insnrancc — General health and accident, 

38, Control of mines, 

39, Medical qualifications and standards. 

40, Stores and stationery for the Commonwealth, 

41, Centra) publicity and intelligence department, 

42, Zoological survey j botanical survey ; nrcbecology, 

43, Cential agcnciis and institutions for research (including observatories) and for 
ptoiesEional and technical training or promotion of special studies. 

44, Territorial changes, other than intra-provincial, and declaration of laws in con- 
nection therewith, 

46. All property of the Commonwealth, 

46. Legislation regarding forests. 

47, Legislation relating to non-iudloial stamps. 


SCHEDULE 11 , — Pbovikoiai. StrnjECTS. 


1, Land revenue inclnditjg assigned land revenue ; uny other tax that may bo imposed 
on land or agricultural income ; charges for water ; survey and settlement ; disposal and 
coionisation of public land and management of government estates. 

2. Excise, that is to say, the control of manufacture, transport, possession, purchase 
and sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs (except opium), and tbo levying of 
excise duties and licence fees on, or in relation to, such .anioles and other xestriotive 
excises, 

3, All local taxation, such as tolls ; cesses on land or land values ; tax on hnildings j 
lax on vehicles or beats ; tax on onimals ; octroi and a terminal tax on goods imported into 
or exported from a local area ; iax on trades, professions and callings ; tax on private 
maikcts ; tax on advertisements ; tax on amusementB Or cnicrlainmcnts ; tax on gambling : 
taxes imposed in return for services rendered by the local anthortty. 

4. Land acquisition by and within the province. 

6, Administration of lorcsts and preservation of game. 

C. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and demonstration farms, 
protection against destruction by insects and pests. 

7. Fisheries, excluding Commonwealth fisheries, 

8, Water supplies, irrigation canals, drainage and embankment, water storago and 
water power except wbere they involve a matter of inter-provincial concern or affeot the 
relations of a province with an Indian State or any other territory, 

9. Public works and undertakings within the province including buildings, roads, 

bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, tramways, light and feeder latlways, inland 
waterways and other means of r : " ■ : ' ; 


(a) such railways, roads ■: .■ central subjects. 

(b) all such works as extend beyond the borders of the province. 

(c) such works (although wholly sUnated within the province) as may bo de- 

clared by Parliament to be of alt India importance. 
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10. Co-operative Eocieties, 

11 . Development of mineral resources, 

12. Famine relief. 

13. Pilgrimages within India. 

14. Local Self-Government including conetitution and powers of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, Local Boards, Village Panchayats Improvement Trust, Town Planning Boards and 
other local authorities in the province. 

16. Medical administration including hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, and provision 
fox medical education. 

16. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics. 

17. Education, including universities and technical institutes, provincial institutions 
for professional or technical training and for promotion of technical studies. 

15. Court of "Wards and encumbered and attached estates. 

19. Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

20. Land tenures and landlord and tenant, rent law. 

21. Administrator-General and Official Trustees subject to legislation by central 
legislature. 

22. Development of industries, including industrial research, 

23. Police, including military and armed police maintained by the province and 
Bailway Police, subject in the case of Bailway Police to such rules as may be prescribed 
by Parliament as to limits of jurisdiction and railway contribution to cost of maintenance, 

24. Adulteration of foodstoffis and other articles, 

26. (a) Control of vehicles, subject in the case of motor vehicles to legislation by the 
central legislature as regards licences valid throughout India. 

(b) Control of dramatic performances and cinematographs. 

26. Prisons, piisoncrs and reformatories and vagrancy, 

27. Backward tribes and their Ecttlements. 

28. Treasure trove. 

29. Administration of justice in the province including the constitution, maintenance 
and organisation of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

30. Election for the legislature of the province. 

31. Legislation imposing punishments by fine, penalty or imprisonment for breach 
of -any law of tha province in relation to any provincial matter. 

32. The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, subject to sanction 
of Central Government ; assets and property of the province. 

33. Administration of the law relating to the registration of births, deaths and 
marriages. 

34. Provincial law reports. 

36. Minor ports, 

36. Public libraries, except the Imperial Library at Calcutta ; mnseums, except the 
Indian Mnscum, the Impciial "VS'ar Museum and the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta; Zoolo- 
gical and botanical gardens and registration of societies. 

37. Pounds and prevention ot cattle trespass, 

38. Civil Veterinary Department, including provisions for veterinary training, im- 
provement, of stock and prevention of animal diseases, 

39. Factories, subject to Irgislation by central legislature. 

40. Settlement of labour disputes. 

41. Gas and electricity. 

42. Boilers. 

43. Smoke nuisances, 

44. Housing of labour. 

46, Coroners. 

46. Provincial stores and stationery, 

47. Provincial Government press. 

48. Provincial services and Provincial Services Commission. 

49. The seat of the Provincial Government, 

60. Control of elections, subject to regulation by Central Government, 

61. Fees, including court fees ; probate duties ; snccesaion or estate duties, 

62. Control of production, supply and distribution, subject to rules made by the 
central legislature, 

63. Development ef indnstries, subject to rules made by the central legislature. 

64. Eeligious and charitable endowments, subject to legislation by central legislature. 

66. Begnlation of betting and gambling, subject to legislation by the central legis- 
lature. 
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66. Prevention e.f crucUy to aniinalB and protection o£ wild birds and nnimalB, gnb- 
jeet to JcgiBlstion by the central kBiBlainre. 

67. Kon-indicial stampB, sobjccts tes legislation by the central kgielatnre; and 
judicial stainps, eubject to legislation by the central Icgielatnro as regards aenoonl of 
conrt.fccs levied in relation to suits anel pioccedings in the high courts under their original 
jurisdiction. 

68. Registration of deeds and documents, subject to legislation by the central 
legislature. 

69. Weights and measures, subject to legislation by the central legislature as rsgards 
sfandaids. 

60, Control of poisons j arms and ammunition ; petroleum .and explosives, subject 
to legislation by the central legislature. 

61. Control of newspapers, subject to legislation by tbc central legislature, 

62, Segolation of medical and other professional qualifications and standards, subject 
to legislation by the central legislature. 

63. Local Fund Audit. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURIH SESSION OF 

The All-Parties Conference. 

LUCKN0\V~28TH TO 31ST AUGUST, 1928, 

The fourth Eessions of the All-Parties CouforoDOo wero hold in the 
Kaiserhagh Bnradari in Lucknow from August 28th to 31st, 1928, 'Among 
tho organications represented, apart from the Congress Working Committeoj 
were 

AlHndia Lihsrcl Federation ; All-India Muslim League ; Hindu Maha 
Sabha ; Central Khilafat Committoo ; Central Sikh League j Homo Rule 
League ; All-India Contorence of Indian Christians ; Jamiat-ul TJlema ; All- 
India States Peoples Conference j Congress Party in tho Assembly ; Nation- 
alist Party in tho Assembly ; Pritish Indian Association of Oudh ; Indian 
Association of Calcutta ; Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce ; Sind National 
League ; Dcccan Sabha ; Swadhin Bharat Sangh and tho Provincial 
Congress Committees of Ajmer, Andhra, Bcbar, Bengal, Burma, Contra! Pro- 
vinces (Hindustani), Central Provinces (Marathi) Delhi, Gujrat, Karnatak, 
Kerala, Punjab. Sind, United Provinces and IJtkal. 

A number of messages were received from delegates who were unable 
to be present expressing their regret at their inability to attend and sending 
their good wishes to tho Coofcrenco. A very largo number of telegrams 
and letters wore also received from all parts of the country' wishing success 
to tho Conference, 

The proceedings began soon after midday on the 2Sth August with 
the president of tho Conference, Dr. M. A. Ansari, in the chair. 

The Maharaja of Mahmudahad welcomed tho delegates. Ho reminded 
them of the Lucknow pact of 1916 and trusted that the same spirit would 
prevail in tho deliborations of tho Conference. Ho hoped that all parties 
would give unqualified support to tho Nehru Committee s report. 
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The president then addressed the House. Ho congratulated the Nehru 
Committee and testified to the noble and single-minded devotion with which 
the chairman and members of that committee had applied themselves to this 
epoch-making work. Emphasising the tremendous implications attaching to 
the report, he said ; — 

" India has gone through many and varied phases of the struggle for 
liberty, but never in the chequered history of this country’s fight for freedom 
had representatives of all schools of political thought assembled together 
to draw up a definite scheme of our constitution. That has now been done 
by the committee. It is in itself a historic event, and when wo see the 
background of the dark events of the last few years, resulting in spisraodic 
and ineffective attempts to introduce some light into th ’ darkness of wilder- 
ness, of confused aims and objects in which wo had lost ourselves, and of 
complacent challenges that wore being thrown at us both from within the 
country and beyond the seven seas, I need hardly ti 11 you that this report 
becomes a doubly historic event. M<'mbors of this Conference, the conse- 
quences of what wo do to-day will not die tomorrow or the day after. They 
will endure. It is in our hands to make or mar our future. Let there bo 
no mistake about the consequences that will arise out of our actions to-day.” 

Proceeding, the president said that the Nehru scheme was the last hope 
of 300 millions of human beings suffering intolerably und-’r the double misery 
of foreign domination and internal dissensions, but he did not claim infalli- 
bility for it. 

Ho concluded with this appeal ; — “ If the representatives assembled here 
to-day have got the key to India’s happiness, they have also got the key to 
her continued misery that will become doubly acute now. The terrible 
responsibility lies on you of choosing between the two, which will decide 
India’s destiny. I earnestly hope you will choose well.” 

The president then called upon Pandit Motilal Nehni to submit the 
Committee’s report and Mr. Nehru formally placed the report before the 
Conference. 

Lala Lajpat Rai then moved the following resolution : — 

1. “ This Conference places on record its grateful appreciation of the work done by 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, the chairman, and hia colleagues. 
Appreciation, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Aney, Sardnr 

Mangal Singh, Mr, Shuaib Qureshi, Mr. Snbhas Bose 
and Mr. G. Pradhan, members of the Committee appointed by this Contcroncs to determine 
the principles of a constitution for India," 

This was seconded by Maulana Abul Kalam Azid. Speeches in favour 
of the resolution were delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Miulana 
Shaukat Ali, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Moulvi Mohammad 
Yakub, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. C. Vijiaragbavachariar, Gyani Sher Singh, 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Maulana Ahmad Said, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Mr. 
M. Chagla, Choudhri Beharilal and Mr. Tufail Ahmad. 

One member of the Oonforonco, Mr. Hasrat Mohani however opposed 
the resolution. The resolution was passed with only one dissentient. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Ali Imam thanked the Conference on 
behalf of the Committee. 


The SECOND RESOLUTION was proposed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. It was as follows : — 

TirimiTiinn Rtafnc restricting the liberty of action of those 

■ political parties whose goal is complete independence 

this Conference declares : — . 
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(1) that the form of Govcrnnicnt to bo cslablinhed in India should bo responsible, that 

is to say, a Government in wliioh tiic executive should bo responsible to a popularly 
elected legislature possessing full and plenary powers j , , „ 

(2) that such form of Government shall in no event bo lower than that of any- self- 
governing dominion. 

Sir C. P. Eatnaswamy lyor seconded the resolution and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru supported it, Tho disouasiou on this resolution was not concluded 
when the Conference was adjourned to the next day. 

SECOND DAY—29TH AUGUST 1928. 

On tho 29th August tho discussion on Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
resolution on Domiiuon Status was continued. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opposed Dominion Status and said that inde- 
pendence should be tho goal. On behalf of those who stood for independence 
he road the following statement : — 

“ ^Vo, tho signatories of this statement, ore of opinion that the conatitu* 
tion of India should only be based on full indepondonco. We feel that tho 
resolution that has been placed before the All Parties Conference definitely 
commits those who support it to a constitution based on what is termed 
Dominion Status. Wo are not prepared to accept this, and we, therefore, 
cannot acoopt or support this resolution. Wo recognise that tho preamble 
to tho resolution gives us the right to carry on our activity in favour of 
independence, but this preamble does not in any way lesson the commitment 
contained in tho second part of tho resolution. 

Wo have decided, however, not to obstruct or hamper tho work of this 
Conforonco, but wo desire to record our considered opinion on this question 
and to dissociate ourselves from this particular resolution in so far as it 
commits us to tho acceptance of Dominion Status. Wo shall not take any 
part in this resolution by moving amendments or by voting on it. We pro- 
pose to carry on such activity as wo consider proper and necessary in favour 
of complete indepondonco ”. 

Maulana Kifayatullah, Moulvi Mohammad Shafi, Mr. Subhas Ohandra 
Bose, Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, Dr. Kitchlow, Dr. Mohammad Alara, Mr. 
T. Viswanatham and Sardar ,Sardul Singh also took part in tho discussion. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved an amendment to delete tho second clause 
of tho resolution. Tho amendment fell for want of a seconder. 

After Pandit Malaviya had replied the original resolution was put to tho 
vote and carried nem con with acclamation. Tho Conference then adjourned 
till the next day, 

THIRD DAY — 30TH AUGUST 1928. 

On tho 30th August tho THIRD RESOLUTION of tho Conference was 
moved by Mr. Manilal Kothari. It related to tho Indian States and ran as 
follows : — 

Indian States. , Conference approves the recommendations 

of tho Committee in regard to tlio Indian States. 

This was seconded by Mr. Pathik, Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, Maulana 
Zafar Ah Khan and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also spoke on the rosolu* 
tioii; wbicb vras adopted unanimouslyi 

president announced that an agreement has boon arrived 
at on tho Sind question. This announcement was greeted with groat applause. 
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The president placed this agreement in the form of a resolution from the 
hair. It ran as follows : — 

4, Bimnltaneoosly with the eBtablishmcnt of Government in accordance with the 

Nehrn Committce’e report Sind shall be separated from 
Bombay and constituted into a separate province. 

Provided — 

(1) after an enquiry it is found 

(a) that Sind is financially self-supporting, 

(b) in the event of its being found that it is not financially self-supporting, on the 
scheme of separation being laid before the people of Sind with its financial and adminis- 
trative aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme and express their 
readiness to bear the financial responsibility of the new arrangement : — 

(2) that the form of Government in Sind shall be the same as in the other provinces 
under the constitution ; 

(3) that the non-Muslim minority in Sind shall bo given the same privileges in the 
matter of representation in the Provincial and Central Legislatures ns the Muslim minori- 
ties are given under the Nehru Committee's report in areas where they are in a minority. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously with acclamation. 

The FIFTH RESOLUTION of the Conference dealt with the redistribu- 
tion of provinces and was moved by Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra. Moulvi 
Abdul Majid seconded. 

Various amendments had been tabled but eventually an agreed resolution 
embodying some of the amendments was placed before the Conference. This 
ran as follows : — 

6. This Conference having tahing into consideration the recommendations con- 
tained in the report about the redistribution and 
Bedistrihntion of Provinces, the status of provinces, accords its approval to them, 

as an integral part of the agreed constitution. 

And recommends that the Commission provided for in clause 72 of the draft con- 
stitution shall In conformity with the principles of the said recommendations, and 
with the assistance of such committee or committees as it may consider desirable to 
appoint, 

(a) take all necessary steps to constitute Karnataka and Andhra into separate 
provinces ; 

(b) take steps to amalgamate the Oriya speaking tracts in the different provinces 
and constitute this amalgamated area into a separate province if the people of that area 
are able or are prepared to bear the financial burden which is incidental to separation ? 

( 0 ) report on the cases of C. P. Hindustani, Kerala and any other llngnisiic areas 
which may desire to be constituted into separate provinces ; 

(d) resettle the boundaries of Assam and Bengal, Bchar and Orissa and C. P. Hindu- 
stani, Kerala and Karnataka in accordance with the principles recommended by the 
Committee. 

The president put this from the chair and it was carried unanimously. 

Lala Lajpat Eai then moved a resolution adopting in principle the con- 
stitution outlined in the Nehru Committee’s report. This was seconded by 
Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar and supported by Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. Mr. 
Chagla moved an amendment relating to the amendment of the constitution. 
Mr. Chagla’s amendment was .subsequently altered and was adopted by the 
Conference as a substantive resolution on the 31st August. It is given in the 
proceedings of that day. The Conference then adjourned to the 31st August. 

FOURTH DAY— 3 J ST.. AUGUST 1 92 8. 

On the 31st August the discussion on Lala Lajpat Eai’s resolution was 
continued. Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar moved an amendment suggesting that 
. instead of adopting in principle the report, it should be considered clause 
by clause. This was seconded by Mr, Viswanatham and opposed by Mr, Bepin 
Chandra Pal. 

? 
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At this stage further discussion on Lak Laipat Rai’s resolution was 
adjourned as nows was received that the Punjab delegates had_ come to an 
agreonient on the Punjab question. Lala Lajpat Ear’s resolution was tahen 
up in an amended form, at a later stage of the proceedings. 

The announcement by the president about the Punjab agreement was 
received by the Conference with prolonged applause. The agreement was 
signed by Dr. S. D. Kitehlew, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Mr. Mohammad 
Alam, Mi. Abdur Eahman Gbazi, M. Daud Gbazuavi, Mr. Afeal Haq, Mr, 
Sivaj Din Piraeba, Mr. Abdul Qader, Mr. S, Husamud Din, Sardar Sardul 
Singh Caveeshar, Lala Lajpat Eai, Lala Duni Chand, Pandit Hara Datta 
Sharma, Dr. Satyapal, and Lala Girdhari Lai. 

Master Tara Singh and Gyani Sher Singh added a statement to the 
agreement. 

The president placed this agreement and statement before the Con* 
forence for its approval. The following is the text of the agreement and 
the statement : 

G, The Punjab MoshniB directly with the introduction oi the Bobeme recotnincnded 
by tlie Nehru Committee report accept its recommenda- 
Punjab. tions on communal representation including joint elec- 

torates without reservation ol Beats for nny oonsmnnily 
In the Punjab, provided that the franchise is based on adult Buffroge, 

Provided further that the question of communal representation will be open for 
reconsideration, if so desired by any community after working Ibc recommended system 
for ten years in the province, 

Statement of Master Tara Singh and Gyani Sher Singh : 

" 1. We the undersigned Sikhs agree to support the Nehru Committee 
report provided that tho method of election in the Punjab is by proportional 
representation. 

2. Wo agree that adult suffrage is tho most democratic principle but 
we feel that it is not practicable under tho present oirourastanoos, and is 
premature. 

3. If however it is decided to introduce adult suffrage immediately 
our expression of opinion as stated above may bo noted. 

Wo desire however to make it clear that wo shall not make it a grievance 
if adult suffrage is introduced as wo recognise that adult suffrage is based on 
a most democratic principle. Wo presume that the introduction of adult 
suffrage does not carry with it tho recognition of any principle of communal 
representation directly or indirectly to which we are strongly opposed ”. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali made a statement that the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee bad not so far altered its original resolution on the matters dealt with 
in tho Punjab agreement. This resolution supported tho Delhi Muslim 
proposals and tho Commiltoo still stood by it. Dr. Mohammad Alam and 
Mr. Abdul Qader however disagreed with Maulana Shaukat Ali and stated 
that tho Central Khilafat Committee bad not authorised him to make tho 
statement ho had made. They stated that the Comroittoo had left tho Punjab 
for_ decision and tboso delegates having decided and como to an agreement, 
their decision must bo taken to bo the decision of the Khilafat Committee. 

Tho Conference then expressed its approval of tho Punjab agreement 
and adopted it rvith acclamation. 

Dr. Annie Besant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then addressed tho house 
and congratulated all parties and the country on this happy termination of an 
old disimto. Dr. Besant said that Indian unity and Indian freedom bad 
triumphed over oomraunalism and sectarianism' 
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Mr. Akratn Kban and Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta formally accoptod on bobalf 
of Bengal Muslims and Hindus the clauses of the report relating to Bengal. 

There was some discussion on Mr. Chagla’s proposal about the amend- 
ment of the constitution. Ultimately the follovfing resolution was unani- 
mously adopted . 

7 This ConferencG recommends that the Nehru Comraittcc be authoriFed to re- 
consider clansc 87 of their recommendations and to 
Amendment ol constitution, amend it so as to safegnard the intcTcsts and righta of 

the variona minorities in the Central Legislature with 
regard to the amendment of the constitution. 

The Conference then passed the following resolution unanimously 

8. That every citizen oi an Indian State who ordinarily carries on bnsiness or 

resides in the terrUories of the Commonwealth shall have 

Citizen of Indian. ^ citizen of tho Commonwealth. 

Moulvi Shafi Daudi then moved that tho language of tho Commonwealth 
of India should be Hindustani written in Hindi or Urdu script. 

There was some discussion on this and various amondmonts wore 
suggested. Ultimately tho following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 

9. The Committee of the All Patties Conference to 
Language, consider and report on the following points : — 

(i) the protection of the right of the minoriticB to cive instructioo to their children 
in Eohoois through the medium of their own language and in such script as may bo in 
vogue among them j 

(ii) the use of Hindustani as the language of the Commonwealth with tho right to 
use cither Hindi or Urdu character as the ordinary scripts, the use oi English being 
permitted ; 

(.iii) the use in every province of its provincial language as the official language with 
liberty to use Hindustani or English. 

Pandit M. M. Malaviya then proposed that tho following article bo 
added to the Deolaration of Brights 

Titles and nronertv personal property, 

Ai le up oper y. lawinlly acquired and enjoyed at the cBtablishmcnt of 

the Commonwealth, arc hereby guaranted. 

This was opposed but after some discussion was passed by a majority. 

Tho Conference also passed by a majority that 

11. In the Declaration of Rights Article “ovii” after the word "unemployment" 
Fixity of tennre Parliament sliall also make laws to ensure fair 

^ ' rent and fixity and permanence of tennre to agricultural 

tenants." 

The Conference passed unanimously that 

Baluchistan. ‘‘Baluchistan” be added after "N. TV. F. 

Province" in recommendation VII of the report. 

Discussion was then resumed on Lala Lajpat Eai’s resolution about the 
adoption in principle of the Nehru Committee’s report. This resolution was 
added to considerably. Various amendments to it wore lost. Ultimately 
this resolution was passed with one dissentient in the following form : — 

13. This Conference having taken into consideration tho report submitted to it by 

Committee re-appointed HehTn Committee adopts in principle the constitution 

■ ‘ outlined and recommended by it in the report. 

This Conference resolves to re-appoint the Nehru Committee with power to co-opt 
and authorises it to select and instruct a Parliamentary draftsman to put the Constitution 
outlined and recommended by it ns accepted by this Conference with all necessary an- 
offiary and consequential provisions, in the shape of a bill to be piacecl before a convention 
of the representatives of all political, commercial, labour and other organisations in the 
country present at this Conference and others of not less than two years’ standing, pro- 
vided that nothing will bo added or altered which is inconsistent with the aErcements 
and decisions arrived at by this Conference, 
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Tho Comroilfce BliaU lake all neceesary sfcps for the hoIdiBg o£ the said convention on 
anoh date oe may be fixed by it. . . . r, , , , t j 

In drafting the bill the Committee eball take into conaidciatton Bcbednlo I bm 
S chedule II to tlie Report and the Committee is authorised to make such alterations in the 
said schcdnlss as it may think nccesEary. 

Master Tara Singh and Gyaiii Sher Singh made the following statement 
in regard to this resolution : — 

" Wo accept this resolution subject to out statement already submitted 
as a part of the Punjab settlement 

On behalf of the All India Conference of Indian Christians; Mr. E. 
Ahmed Shah made the following statement _ 

“ The All India Conference of Indian Christians emphatically places its 
case before the All Parties Conference and requests that inasmuch as a special 
case has been made for the largest majority community (the Hindus) in the 
N.'W. F. Province, and for the strongest minority community (the Moha* 
medans) in all provinces of India where they are in minority, and finally 
even a special provision has boon made for the proportionate representation 
of the Sikhs in the Punjab,'* wo request, that in the name of fairness and 
justice a similar representation in the legislatuvos be given to the third largest 
community in India i.o., the Indian Christiana". 

The President put the following resolution from the chair : — 

14. This Conference declares that tbc agreements contained in the foregoing rcaula* 
tions and decision are based upon Ibc assumption that 
Scheme to bo treated as a whole, the general scheme sketched out in the Nehru report 

adopted by this Conference shall be given cRect to as a 
whole inasmuch ns the various provisions thereof ate intcidcpEndent upon each other, and 
all the patties assembled in this Conference hereby agree that every one of them will stand 
by it as a whole and will refuse to accept any single part of it without giving full force 
and effect to all other parts. 

Provided that any modification of this scheme may be accepted by the consent and 
agreement of all the parties. 

The resolution was passed with one momhor dissenting.^ 

The next acd last resolution was also put from the Chair and was passed. 
It ran as follows t — 

16, This All Parties Conference requests and authorises Mrs, Sarojini Nnidn to carry 
the greetings of the people of India to the people of the West, whom she is about to visit, 
and al&o to convey India's determination to win her freedom and thereby provide the 
necessary atmosphere for world peace. 

Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President. The Maharaja of Mahmudabad seconded and the Conference 
carried it with acclamation. The President replied to it. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru proposed a vote of thanks to all those in Lucknow 
who bad helped in making arrangements for the Conference, the workers 
and the volunteers. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu seconded. The house passed the 
vote with applause. 

The President then declared the sessions of the Conference ended. 

* Note by Bccretary A. I. C. C.i This statement is not correct. No special provision 
has been made for the proportionate leprcsentaUon of the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
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The Supplementary Report. 

The Supplementary Report of the Enlarged Committee appointed by 
the All-Parties Conference held at Lucknow in August last, of which the 
proceedings are given in the foregoing pages was published in December 
1928 on the eve of the Congress. Below is reproduced the main portion 
of the Supplementary Report amending some of the recommendations of the 
main report and answering the prejudiced and unreasonable critics. Lala 
Lajpat Rai was one of the co-opted members. 

Introductory. 

Our task now is to carry out the instructions given to ns by the Lucknow Conference. 
That task we have endeavoured to perform. We venture however to make some obsorva- 
lions in the hope and belief that they may remove some of the misapprehensions which 
have arisen in certain quarters in regard to the scope and effect of out rccoramcndatione. 

Wc did not e.vpect compfele unanimity about our recommendations. There is 
nothing more controversial in human affairs than the (volution of a constitution. When- 
ever such an attempt has been made, whatever the circumstances have been, peaceful or 
distnibcd, opinion has been sharply divided. Wc expected, therefore, a sharp division of 
opinion in India. It has been an agreeable surprise to us, however, that these differences 
of opinion have not been very substantial or fundamental. Such differences as have 
arisen are, in onr opinion, indicative of a healthy growth of public interest in constitu- 
tional questions. The issue of the constitution has become a live issue and one is bound 
to note that the various opinions are based on the strength and serionsness of conviction. 
The public mind has been impressed and stirred to an extent not experienced before, 

Onr critics belong to two large groups — those, chiefly English, who describe onr 
recommendations as fantastic or impractical, and those in India who think that wc do 
not go far enough or who criticise details. Wc have little to say to our foreign oritlos. 
Beason seldom, if ever, makes a strong appeal when self-interest is concerned. “ The 
convictions of the mass of mankind,” said John Stuart Mill, “run hand in hand with 
their interests and class feelings. Wc have a strong faith, stronger than either politicians 
or philosophers generally have, in the influence of reason and virtue over men’s minds, 
bnt it is in that of the reason and virtue of their own side of the question. We expect few 
conversions by the mere force of reason from one creed to the other." 

British Critics. 

We are not sanguine enough, therefore to expect to convince or convert those who 
have made it their buBiness in the past to carry on an active propaganda in th(i English 
press and elsewhere against India. But even those who arc habitually hostile to us have 
found it impossible to ignore the Beport. The real conflict lies between two sots of 
ideas — the democratic and the autocratic form of Government. Our English critics, long 
used to unfettered autocracy in India, cannot swallow this democratic pill, in spite of 
their loudly expressed enthusiasm for democracy nearer home. This enthusiasm for 
democracy resolves itself in India into the perpetuation of autocracy under the hollow 
shell of democratic forms, A false affinity to democratic ideals and methods without its 
essence is even more undesirable than naked autocracy ; for it misleads the superficial. 

Immitation Charge. 

A charge brought against us by our critics in England is that we have followed 
European and particularly British models and have betrayed an utter lack of originality. 
We frankly confess that we have not been original. Wo have been content to follow 
models which have been tried and tested in other parts of the world and which even the 
framers of the Montagu-Ohelmsford constitution professed to follow. There is no patent 
In constitutions, and wo were not aware of the fact that it is a special virtue in a con- 
stitution that it should be unique and unlike all others. 

Those who imagine that democracy is the special prerogative of the West know 
little otbistory, Bnt whatever the past may have been we should like to knov/ from onp 
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critics what their alternative is to democracy. The only alternative, so far as wo can 

ECO, IS some form of autocracy. 

No more Autocracy, 

The scat of autocracy, as far as we are oonoerncci, has been Whitehall, and we arc 
inclined to think that this excessive desire for an “ oriental ” constitution for India 
means a desire to perpetuate the autocracy of Whitehall in some shape or form. But it 
is time that our critics realised that wliatcver else may happen it is clear that no kind 
of autocracy is going to be tolerated in India. In his speech at Albert Hall on October 27, 
Prime Minister Balwin said : “ absolutism in monarchies is dead and absolutism in States 
is going.” 

It is said sometimes Ibat allbough autocracy has to go ultimately there must be 
several steps hading up to its total abolition. Caution and expediency are sometimes 
necessary for the politician or statesman but there are occasions when half measnres are 
dangerous. That time has come in India to-day. 

There can he no question now of provincial autonomy with the Government of India 
or the Secretary of 8 ate retaining their powers. Only if the fullest responsibility is 
cast on the shoulders of the legislatures can they be expected to discharge their duties 
fearlessly and cflacicntiy. Absence of such responsibility or divided responsibility leads 
to all manner of anomalies and monstrosities and woefully affects the morale both of public 
life and public administration, 

Wc have had an example of Ibis in the communal tension that bas prevailed in the 
country during the last three or four years. The ardent commnnalist feels that his 
strength lies in feeding and supporting the comnnnal feeling. The admistration finds 
it difficult to control the enthusiasm or fanaticism of the communalist except by compro- 
mises which are seldom successfal. The position could not have been worse under respon- 
sible Government where law and order rest with a popular legislature. 

Ago Khan — the Critic, 

The ranks of our critics have been joined recently, wc regret to say, by the Aga Khan, 
■He tells ns that the British people could never honourably agree to leave an armed force, 
or even civil administrators, in a country for the good Government of which it was no 

longer responsible If the British did this in n fit of madness, of which there 

has been no parallel in history, they would go down, not only in the estimation of the 
whole world, but in history for all time, for supplying armed force to a country wherein 
their responsibility had come to an end to be administered at the beck and call of other 
people,” The Aga Khan is very solicitous about the honour and prestige'of the British 
people. We wish he were equally concerned with the honour of his own country and people. 
There ate some things to which the Indian people also will never agree and one of 
these is the perpetuation or continuation of British antoeracy in India, The Indian people, 
wc believe, are still prepared to welcome honourable co-operation with the British in many 
fiebis but that co-operation cannot be domination of any kind. We arc prepared to 
welcome British experts, civil or miUtary, on terms honourable to both parties. If, how 
ever, they only wish to come here to dominate and not on any other conditions then they 
arc welcome to stay away, Wc shall take the risk and make other arrangements. 

The Case of Canada, 

The Aga Khan’s argument is creditable neither to the British nor to the people of 
this country, and if it represents any responsible opinion in England, we can only say 
that there was little of genuineness about the declarations that have so frequently been 
made about the establishment of responsible Government in India. The internal position 
in India is not and cannot be worse than it was in Canada when Lord Durham wrote hla 
famous report, or even when responsible Government was actually CBtablisbed in Canada. 
He describes the French and the British "not as two parties holding different opinions 
and seeking different objects in respect to Government hut as different races, engaged in 
a national contest." " The mutual dislike of the two classes,” says Lord Durham, “ extends 
beyond politics into social life, where, with eome trifling exceptions again, all intercourse 
is confined to persons of the same origin. Grown up persons of a different origin seldom 
or never meet in private societies and even the children, w'hen they quarrel, divide them- 
selves into French and English like their parents. In the schools and the streets of 

Montreal, the real capital of the Province, this is commonly the case Such a 

Mntiment is naturally evinced rather by trifles than by acts of intrinsic importance. 
There has been no solemn or formal declaration of national hostility, but not a day, nor 
ficarccly SB boor passes without some petty Insult, eome provoking language* or even 
some ecriona mutual aSront, occurring between persons ol French and British descent,” 
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India’s Defence, 

A similar argument about India’s incapacity to defend her frontiers and the conse- 
quent impossibility of India achieving responsible Government was advanced in 1919, In 
dealing with it, Mr. Montagu said : ‘‘ Parliament, I think, must see that yon do not at 
one and the same moment withhold things for a particular reason, and then refuse the 
opportunity of procuring them. Do not at one and the same time say it is only minority 
that wants them, when that minority tries hard to convert the majority. You must expect 
to see political lile developed throughout India. Do not deny to India Self-Government, 
because she cannot take her proper share in her own defence and then deny to her people 
the opportunity learning to defend themselves. These are problems of which Parliament 
takes upon itself the responsibility by this Bill 

Analogy of Bavaria Misleading. 

The Aga Kban advocates independence for each Indian province and says that the 
position of each province must be " akin to that of Bavaria in the former German con- 
federation, rather than that of an American State or a Swiss Canton.” Some Indian 
princes and some Indian politicians, particularly of the Muslim community, have also 
laid stress on the future constitutiun being of a federal and not of a unitary type. 

The Aga Khan’s reference to Bavaria is, we think, particularly unfortunate. ” The 
North German confederation," says Gooch in his book on Germany, “ was transformed 
into the German Empire by the adhesion of the Southern States, and the “ amour propre ” 
of Bavitfia was flattered by some innocent constitutional privileges. The Reich consisted 
of twenty-two States, and the three Hanse towna. The Imperial dignity was conferred 
on the kings of Prussia in perpetuity, but Bismarck took care not to ruffle the feathers 
of the German Princes. King William became the German Emperor, not Emperor of 
Germany, and the juridical sovereignty of the Reich was held to reside in the totality of 
the federated governments. The constitution, indeed, represented a skilful compromise 

between conflicting claims and principles.... Little enthusiasm for Prussian hegemony 

could be expected in the South, and the achievement of German unity under Prussian 
headship caused ns little satisfaction to Gervinus and Constantin Frantz as the consum- 
mation of Italian unity under the House of Savoy brought to the republican soul of 
Mazzini.” Again, Emil Ludwig in his " Life of Bismarck” says, “as a liegeman of the 
king of Prussia, as a Knight of Brandenburg, his only concern was with the expansion of 
Prussia ; and he would much rather, after the manner of earlier centuries, have conquered 
German princes in order to enlarge Prussia, than have troubled himself about the problems 
of the Germanic federation. • Primus ’ " was what be wanted to be and only perforce 
‘ interparcB ’.” We sincerely hope and trust that the analogy of Bavaria will not be 
pressed as a model for an Indian federation. 

Federal and Unitary Types. 

There has been a great deal of arguraint in the Country on the respective merits of 
a federal or unisary type of government, Wc would like to point out however that poli- 
tical experience in other parts of the wot Id has shown how impracticable it is to establish 
a new constitution on either an exclusively federal or an exclusively unitary model. The 
tendency in recent times has been towards a compromise. In some constitutions one type 
dominates, in others the other type. On this question we should like to quote a passage 
from Brand, a writer who played a considerable part in the evolntion of the constitution 
of the Union of South Africa. In his book on South Africa he says : “Federalism is after 
all a ‘ pisaller,’ a concession to human weakness. Alexander Hamilton saw its dangers, 
and only acquiesced because by no other means was union possible. In Canada, Sir John 
Macdonald strongly’ favonred a legislative union, but was obliged to bow to the intense 
provincialism of Quebec. In Australia the narrow patriotism of the different states has 
imposed upon the Federal Government limitations which are generally admitted to be 
checking that country’s advance. Federalism roust be accepted where nothing better can 
be got, but its disadvantages arc patent. It means division of power and conseijnent 
irritation and v/cakness of the organs of government, and it tends to slereotypp. and limit 
tlic development of a new country. South African statesmen have been wise to take ad- 
vantage of the general sentiment in favour of a closer form of union.” 

In drawing up onr proposals wc have deliberately dec’ined to be overborne by one 
type or the other. Wc have borne in mind the peculiar position of India and have pro- 
vided for the development of the fullest possible provincial life compatibly with national 
interests. We have kept before ns the peculiar problem of minorities in various provinces, 
which, in our opinion, necessitates the reservation of a certain measure of interference, 
in cases of grave emergency, on the part of the central government. The limits we have 
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provided for provincial activities and fnnctioDS arc very wide, and within these limits 
provincial governments will be masters within their own houses, free from the control 
of the central government. It is ohvioos, however, that there is a very large field of 
state activity which, in any system of stable administration, must be covered csclusivoly 
by the central government which alone can safeguard national interests and reconcile 
conflicting claitiis between province and province. It is from this point of view that wo 
have approached our tash and we are happy to be able to say that the vast majority of 

those of onr countrymen who have thought over the matter have expressed their approval 

of the line adopted by us. We trnst that in examining our proposals more need will be 
paid to the substance and less to academic theories. 

Adult Suffrage. 

Our proposal to have adult franobise has also been subjected to some criticism though 
we arc glad to note that it has met with a large measure of support. This proposal was 
part of the communal recommendations and cannot be separated from them. We are 
fully aware of the difficulties of adult franchise, but both theory and practice strongly 
support it, PiofesBOr Lathi has pointed out that ” neither sex nor property, neither race 
nor creed, ought to prevent a citizen from aiding in the choice of his rulers. The choice 
may often bo wrong, but then democracy lives by the method of trial and error. If the 
citizen has rarely the knowledge necessary to give a reasoned choice, it is the duty of tlie 
Stale to organise on his behalf easy access to such knowledge. For, whenever the body 
of voters is limited, the welfare realised usually excludes that of the persons excluded. 
No test has been devised which enables ns to limit the franchise in snob a fashion as to 
equate civic virtue with the possession of the {ranohiso. Us limitation to property owners, 
was disastrous to those who did not own property. Its limitation to n creed or caste 
meant always special privilege to that creed or caste. Even Mill’s test of ednoation beyond 
simple literacy is unrelated to the virtues wc requite, A.nother receut writer on the new 
democratic institutions of Europe, obBcrves. " The new constitutions have with one 
accord adopted equal universal suffrage. It Is the inalienable right of every citizen to 
vote, and people insist on expressing their soveieignty directly, and not through* the 
medium of the more Intelligent or wealthy classes in society." 

Theory thus is entirely in its favour. In this connection the recommendations of 
the Ceylon Commission are of some interest. They have advocated a wide franchise 
because this would expedite the passing of progressive social and industiial legisation, and 
would lessen corruption and the manipulation of the electorate. A wide franchise they 
felt would also automatically raise the position of the depressed classes. Dealing with 
this question, they say: “ Wc have here to consider whether or not ft was desirable that 
they should be given some form of special representation. It seems to ns, however, apart 
from the general considerations we have advanced, that the enfranobisement of these 
people and ibc provision of iqual and adequate cdocationai facilities arc the true remedies 
for this condition." 

Dangers of Adult Fraoebise, 

It has been stated that adult franchise involves two dangers. The first is that the 
elccforaics are veiy largely uneducated and cannot bo expected to exercise the franchise 
Intclligcntiy or to contiol tiieir representatives. The second is the vaatneas of the country 
and the inadtqnacy of the means of transport which will make it difficult to evolve a 
satiafactoiy ir.ucliinery for tlie functioning of the system. As regards the first wo think 
that the rcpeati d exercise of the right to vole is in itself a powerful educative factor. 
Literacy or some cdoeation has not been the test of the fianchiso in other countries when 
adult franchise was adopted and wo sec no reason why it should bo so in India, We 
maintain that the average Indian voter understonds his business and that he can form an 
opinion on matters that affict him directly. Ho will be no more liable to wire-pulling 
than the average voter in other conotries. A Parliament elected on a narrow franchise 
is more of a menace to stability than a Parliament elected on . a wide franchise, A com- 
parativeij itnail class dominating over Parliament necessarily looks after itself and largely 
ignores the interests of others and thus gives rise to disaffection and discontent which 
may become a great menace to stability of government and society. 

The second objeei ion to adult franchise is the difficulty of devising machinery for the 
working of the system. We appreciate the difficulties but wc certainly do not think that 
it is impoEEible to devise the machinery or to work it. It will no doubt Involve heavier 
public expenditure hut the principle involved is well worth paying for, 

A few of our critics have presumed to say Uiat our proposals are meant to ensure 
tlic supremacy of the Brahmans in the government of the country. If there was the 
slightest chance of this or of any small class becoming supremo or dominant aduit 
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franchiso would do away with it. But to thoso who know anything of the texture 
of Indian politics it is apparent that political leadership during the last fifty years 
has not been the monopoly of Brahmans. Such Brahmans as have come to the fore in 
the political life of the country — men like Mr. Tilak, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Shastri — 
have acquired their position and influence by the possession of the very same qualities 
of leadership which have enabled non-Brahmans like Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. B. Das, Lala 
Lajpat Bai and Mr. Jinnah to lead and influence public opinion in India. We might 
also refer to the great leaders of the past such as Dadahbai Naoroji, Pheroeeshah Mehta. 
Bndr-ud-din Tyahji, Bhnpendra Nath Basn, Ealicbaran Bancrji (a Christian) and B, 0. 
Dutt. 


The Indian States, 

We have discussed at length in the main Report the problem of the Indian States 
and their relation to the future commonwealth Government. Our position however 
Ecems to have been misunderstood in certain quarters and we shall try to remove this 
misconception and meet some of the criticisms made. 

In the Beport we quoted extensively from Lord Reading’s letters dated 27th March, 
1926. • We did so to give the latest official and authoritative exposition of the theory 
of relationship between the British Government and the Indian States, Wc did not 
discuss the merits of the claim put forward in that letter. Indeed we pointed out 
that the letter had been criticcid and had caused much dissatisfaction and searching of 
heart. We should not therefore be understood to endorse this letter or the principles it 
contains. 

We have been led to believe from all that has appeared in the press in India and 
England and from Sir Leslie Scott’s letter which appeared in the Law Quarterly Review 
that the Indian princes were anxious to urge and establish the theory that their relation 
were directly with tho Crown and that the Government of India were acting as the 
agents of the Grown. Further, that tho Government of India would always continue 
to be of one particular pattern and any change in its character and composition would 
necessarily affect the continuance of these relations. Wo question tho soundness of 
this . theory and we have pointed out and emphasised the dangerous implications that 
follow from it. 

Since our Beport was published it has been announced that the Princes are not 
going to raise this question before tho Butler Committee. Wo arc glad of this decision 
although tho Princes have not so far authoritatively repudiated Sir Leslie Scott’s views 
on the matter. 

In our Report we expressed our sympathy with tho desire of the Indian Princes to 
have their grievances remedied. How far and bow best those grievances can be remedied, 
we stated, were matters for investigation and joint consultation. The Maharaja of 
Patiala has dealt with tho present position of the Princes in an article in the November 
number of tho Contemporary Review. Eoferting to a scheme put forward by the 
Princes before Mr. Montague, he : “We wanted threo things : a Chamber of 

Princes which would enable tho States to speak with a common voice, and thus take 

their share along with British India in Iraming policies and taking decisions which 

affected tho whole of India iu common : an advisary board.... to bo associated 

with the Political Department and lastly a system of arbitration... between 

the States and tho Government of India.” 

Bo far as the demand for arbitration is concerned we have ourselves made a recom- 
mendation to that effect in our Beport. In regard to the Chamber of Princes, politicians 

in British India are surely not responsiblo for its defects and faiiings. Nor has the Indian 

Legislature been in any way reponsiblo in framing policies for tho Indian States. That 
responsibility has rested entirely on the Government of India or the Secretary of State, 
The Maharaja of Patiala complains that British India dictates the policy for the whole 
of India and the States are given no share in framing it. This is true but by British 
India hero is only meant the Government of India and the Secretary of State, and 
not' the Indian Legislature. 

We have not suggested nor do we desire to withhold from the States what belongs 
to them or should belong to them legitimately. Clause 86 of our draft has been subjected 
to some criticism on the ground that it seeks to perpetuate the very evils against which 
the States are now protesting. We should like to make it clear that _we do not desire 
any encroachment upon tho rights of the States. We stand for just and equitable 
treatment and indeed in the main Beport wo stated that •' tho Government of India of 
the future will discharge their obligations in their integrity and with every desire to 
promote barmonicras relations and no desire to override cherished privileges or sontiments," 

JO 
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It has also been urged that clanee 85 arrogates to tbo Oomtnonwcalth a position of 
enperiority over the states. We would point out however that if the Government of 
the Commonwealth most disebarge obligationa towards the States, It is only fair that it 
must also exercise those rights which under the constitution will belong to it. There 
is no question of superiority. 

It has also been urged by the Maharaja of Bikaner that the words “ arising out of 
treaties, engagements, sanads, or similar other documents ” in the second part of clausa 
86 may exclude certain fiscal and other justiciable matters. We would point out that 
it is a question of policy whether fiscal matters shonld be referred to a judical tribunal 
or determined by some other machinery which may bo established with common con- 
sent. Other justioiable matters may be brought before the Supreme Court if it is found 
that they can be dealt with in this way. We have no objection to this. If they can- 
not be BO dealt with we would be willing to co-operate in exploring otber avenues of 
Bettlement, 

Federation and the Slates, 

lastly, we would recall that we have referred in our original Report to the possibility 
of a Federation between British India and the States, We stated then that “ If the 
Indian States would be willing to join such a Federation, after realising the fall 
iraplioations of the federal idea, wa should heartily welcome their decision and do all 
that lies jn out power to secure to them the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges.'! 
We stand by that opinion. Wc note that the Maharaja of Patiala says, in the article 
relerted to above, that the Indian Princes are porfeetly prepared to entertain the idea 
of a Federation such ns has been proposed in the memorandum presented to the Simon 
Commission by the European Association of India." If the idea of a Federation is 
being entertained serionsty we would suggest that the Indian Princes might give soma 
consideration to tlic proposals put forward by Indi.an politicians also. An Indian 
Fctlciation, if it is to be a reality, most not only define and regulate the relations bc- 
tu’cen the Commonwealth and the States on a just and equitable footing but mnst also 
Jay the foundations of a strong central authority and at the same time should give the 
fullest measure of freedom to each constituent unit to work out its own evolution. 

The telegraphic summary of the debate in the House of IiOrds initiated on Lord 
Olivier's motion on the 6th December was received when these pages were in proof. Wo 
can only fake a very brief notice of it. There shonld be no doubt now that the position 
wo have taken in the main Beport and in the preceding pages is thoroogbly justified. 
Three mam points emerge clearly from the debate. The first and the most important 
is that “ rights and duties of the Paramount power set forth in the famous letter to the 
Hisam of Hyderabad " have received the approval of the British Cabinet. The result 
is that the Princes have not at all advanced their case by their recent activities in India 
and in England and remain exaety where they were when the “ lomons letter " was 
published. Wo offer them our sincere sympathy. The next point is that it is not the 
intention of the British Government " to compel or in any way force upon the States 
a different constitution than the one they at present cdjoy." There is of conrso no 
question of any compulsion and we never suggested any, but it is for the Princes to 
consider whether they are content with the " constitution they at present enjoy " which 
is none other than that laid down in the “ famous letter." It is a misohievous sugges- 
tion which wc entirely repudiate that there is any scheme in contemplation by which 
the Princes arc to bo *' placed in a position of subservience to the legislatures of tho 
central or provincial governments.” The idea of a demooratio legislature holding ia 
subservience any class of person who agree to participate in its proceedings is wholly 
inconceivable to us. The third point arises from the significant remark of Lord Reading. 
The author of the " famous letter ” has said that the Princes were never slow to fall 
in with any view that might be put forward by the Government of India wbiob was 
founded upon a desire to protect India or strengthen India in any way." The plain 
English ol this ia our opinion is that the Princes ore to be used to strengthen tho present 
autocratic government of India. We trust the Princes will seriously consider their 
position in the light of this debate and choose between the continuance of their righta and 
duties as set forth in the "{amons letter " and the honourabic membership of the Common- 
wealth of India. We hope they will choose wisely. 

_ CHAPTER I.-^-The Eheaeged Committee. 

After making ccilnin amendments to the Tecommendations of tho Committee tb® 
Lucknow Conftretce by its resolution number 13 adopted in principle the constitution 
outlined in the main Report. The same resolution continues ’ 
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. “ This Conference resolves to re-appoint the Nehra Committee with power to co-opt 
and anthorlses it .to select and instruct a Parliamentary draftsman to put the constitution 
outlined and recommended by it as accepted by this Conference with all necessary ancil- 
lary and consequential provisions in the shape of a bill to be placed before a convention 
of the representatives of all political, commercial, labour and other organisations in the 
country present at this Conference and others of not less than two years’ standing, pro- 
vided that nothing will be added or altered which is inconsistent with the agreements and 
decisions arrived at by this Conference. 

The Committee shall take all necessary steps for the holding of the said convention 
on snob date as may be fixed by it. 

In drafting the bill the Committee shall take into consideration Schedule I and 
Schedule II to the Report and the Committee is authorised to make such alterations in the 
said Bohednles as it may think necessary.” 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Conference some members of the Committee 
present in Lheknow met and in consultation with the members of the Working Committee 
of the Congress selected Dr. Besant and the following gentlemen to be co-opted as mem- 
bers of the Committee : Dr, M. A. Ansari, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat 
Eai, Manlana Abnl Kalam Azad, Mr. M. A. Jinnab, Mr. C, Vijiaraghavacharlar and 
Manlana Abdul Eadir Easnri. This selection was circularised to the members of the Com- 
mittee who wore not present at this informal meeting and their approval was subsequently 
received. With the exception of Mr. Jinnnh who was not in the country the co-opted 
members signified their assent to serve on the Committee, On his return from Europe 
Mr. Jinnah declined to act. Our oolleaguos Messrs. J. R. Pradhan and M. N. Joshi were 
unable to attend any of the meetings of the committee. We are sorry the time at our 
disposal did not permit of our obtaining their approval of the draft report before it was 
sent to the press. We are therefore compelled to issue it without their signatures, 

Calcutta Convention, 

At a meeting of the enlarged Committee held at Simla on the 26th September it was 
decided to hold the Convention in Calcutta on the I7th December in order to enable the 
Indian National ' Congress and the other organisations to consider the decisions of the Con- 
vention at their annual sessions which are usually held during the Christmas week. Having 
regard to this decision it was ^pointed out that the interval was not snificient to enable 
the Committee to carry out the directions of the Conference and have its recommendations 
put In the form of a bill by a Parliamentary draftsman. It was also considered prematura 
to have such a bill drafted before it was known what the decisions of the Convention 
would be. The idea of the bill was therefore dropped and the publication of this supple- 
mentary report by the Committee on the points referred to it by the Luokaow Conference 
was considered more desirable. 

The question of the date of the Convention was reconsidered at the meeting of the 
Committee held at Delhi on the 6th November. It was agreed that the date should he 
fixed with due regard to the convenience of all the organisations and so far as possible 
before the open sessions of the Congress. The 19th December was therefore provisionally 
fixed and in view of a press statement issued by Mr. Jinnah that the Convention 
should follow the annual sessions of the various organisations a sub-committee con- 
sisting of the Chairman, Dr. Ansari and Manlana Abulkalam Azad was appointed 
to confer with Mr. Jinnah and to communicate with the other members of the Com- 
mittee if there appeared “ grave reasons for not bolding the Convention before the 
Congress.” The sub' committee accordingly met Mr, Jinnab at Lucknow but nn- 
fortnnatly no agreement conld be reached, Mr. Jinnah was in favour of holding 
the Convention after the annual sessions of the various organisations for the reason that 
it would only then be possible for the representatives of the Muslim League to attend 
the Convention with full authority to take a responsible part in its deliberations. This 
opinion was not shared by many members of the Council of the League which was meeting 
at the time as it was thought that the Council itself conld give the requisite authority 
but Mr. Jinnah adhered to his views. The reason given did not apply to other orga- 
nisations whose executives, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two, had duly elected 
their representatives to attend the Lncknow Conference where important decisions were 
arrived at. This they did in compliance with an appeal made by Dr, Ansari to send duly 
elected representatives to the Convention. 

Abont Dates. 

We were of opinion that any authority given to representatives could not obviate the 
necessity of formal ratification by the parent institutions and that the result of holding 
the Convention after the qnnnal sesBions of the various organisations woniq be to leqvo 
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tbe dcoleions of the Convention unconfirmed tor a whole year which was highly nndesir- 
ahlo. The Committee therefore decided to meet the objection ot Mr. Jinnah by 60 arranging 
the dates o£ the Convention as to enahle the Rloalim League to appoint duly anthorieed 
representatives at its annual sessions and at the same time to afford the fnllcst opportunity 
to all organisations to consider the decisions and pronounce their final opinions on them. 
The 26th, 2rth and ‘iSth December were fixed by the Council o£ the Muslim League at 
Luchnow for the annual sessions of the League. The Convention will open on the 22nd 
December which will probably be taken up with the inaugural speech of the President 
and other formal proceedings. The next two days will be given to more or less non-oon- 
trovcrsial matters. It is expected that in the course of these discusaions occasion will 
arise for informal consultations between the various parties and meetings of any com- 
raittecB which may he appointed by the Convention to report to it on matters arising out 
of the discussions. There will therefore be no session of the open Convention on tho 26th 
and 2Cth December and the various parties will bo at liberty cither to hold their separate 
meetings or joint conferences with other parties on those days. The Subjeots Committee 
of the Indian National Congress will also meet on the 2Bth and the 2Gth to discuss tho 
icBolulions to be brought up before the Congress. The Convention will meet again on 
the 27th and will continue its sittings on the 28th and if necessary also on the morning 
of the 29tb to discuss tho communal and such other questions as may be reserved at tho 
previous session. The Muslim League will have ample opportunity on the 2Gth and tho 
27th to authorise or instruct its representatives who will be able to attend tho final 
sessions ot tho Convention with the necessary authority to deal with the communal and 
any other questions which they may like to raise. Tbe Congress will meet on the 29th, 
30th and Slst December with all the materials necessary to enable it to give its final 
verdict. This arrangement ought to meet tho wishes of all parties. We have given the 
matter our most anxious consideration and have come to the conclnsion that the course 
adopted is in the circumstances most desirable as it makes it possible and convenient to all 
organisations to he properly represented at the Convention and also gives them the oppor- 
tunity of considering the decisions of the Convention in their full sessions. 

We desire to take this opportunity to record our sense of gratotalness to the nnmerons 
bodies and associations which have passed resolutions expressing their approval of the 
scheme ontlined by us. The general appreciation of our humble effort bus been very 
encouraging to us and wo treat it as a clear indication of the strength of will of the nation 
to bo satisfied with nothing less than full responsible government, 

CHAPTER U.— Amendments of the RscoMMENDiLTioNBi 

I, The most important question which engaged the attention ot tho original Com- 
mittee and was dlseusscd at length in tho main Report was the question of reservation 
in the Punjab and Bengal. It is gratifying to note that tlie recommendations of the 
Report were accepted by the Hindus and Muslims of tho Punjab at the LncEnow Con- 
ference and the clauses relating to Bengal were formally accepted on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims and Hindus by Messrs. Akram Khan and J. M. Bcngupla. The Pnnjab agree- 
ment is embodied in resolution No. C of the Lncknow Conference. All that, is necessary 
for ns is to add a proviso to Clause III (a). The proviso will run as follows : — 

“ Provided that the question of communal representation will he open for reconsi- 
deration if so desired by any community after working the recommended system for 
10 years.” 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Punjab and Bengal Provincial Muslim 
Leagues as well as the Punjab Provincial Kiiilafat Committee have at their open ses- 
sions fully ncoepted this agreement. The qestion of reservation of seats for Muslim 
majorities must therefore be taken as finally settled, the muslims ot the only two pro- 
vinces concerned having noocplcd the Lucknow agreement.. We are awato that the 
Bcceders from the old Muslim League in the Punjab and certain sections of Muslims in 
the minority provinces arc still dissatisfied with the Punjab Hindu Muslim agreement. 
As against tbe former we have the fact that numerous public meettings held in almost 
all the important towns of the Punjab and attended by thousands ot Muslima have 
passed icEoIntions approving tho iccomendBlions and that not a single public meeting 
has been called to support the point ot view of the scoeders. Wc should have been 
glad to notice some of the point they have tried to make against oht recommendation if 
wo were only sure that they tbcmselvcB believed in those points, When wc find these 
gentlemen approaching the Statutory Commission with the moat reactionary proposals 
electorates, transfer of power to the popular representatives in 
tho Central Legislatnrcs and continnation ot law and order as a reserved subject in the 
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Provinces we toay be exonsed if we refuse to treat them seriously when they tahe ns 
to task for not recommending proportional representation, a complete federal system 
of Government from top to bottom, and full provincial autonomy. As regards Muslims 
in Provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal, we are of opinion that they are entirely 
out of court as they are not in the least personally affected and have not been briefed 
by their brethren of the Punjab and Bengal who, ns pointed out above, have accepted 
our recommendations, Bengal Mnslims generally must be taken to have accepted the 
resolution of the Provincial League approving the Lucknow decisions as no other Muslim 
meetings have been held in that province either for or against that resolution. We 
therefore submit that the controversy about reservation of seats for majorities must now 
he taken as closed. 

2. The connected question of reservation of scats for minorities was considered by 
us at our meeting hold at Delhi on the 5th November and in compliance with the general 
Muslim desire expressed in the press and at various meetings we have added the following 
proviso to clause IV. 

“ Provided that the question will be open for reconsideration after the expiration of 
that period if so desired by any community." 

A great grievance has been made by certain sections of the Muslims against the main 
Keport for not allowing the continuance of the weightage at present enjoyed by the 
community in provinces where it is in a minority. The reasons for that recommendation 
are fully set out at pages 61 to 68 of the main Keport. We desire to point here that the 
Madras Congress resolnlion which is accepted by most of these crititics allows no 
weightage to minorities except as a result of reciprocal concessions by mutual agree- 
ment. No question of snch concessions arises on out recommendations as we have not 
allowed any weightage to Hindu or any other minorities. Under the Madras resolution 
the Muslim minuritics would be not only not entitled to claim any weightage but would 
be precluded from contesting additional seats beyond those warranted by their strict 
proportion to the population. Bo far from depriving them of any advantages they would 
have had under that resolution we have actually given them a valuable additional right 
which on reconsideration we hope they will appreciate. 

3. The question of the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency has been 
settled by mutual agreement which was adopted by the Lucknow Conference in resolntion 
No, 4 vide page 162. It is one of the tragedies of communal controversy that the two 
bitterest opponents of the Lucknow agreement Maolana Shankat Ali and Manlvi Bhafl 
Dandi are the signatories to the Sind agreement and have not yet explained how they 
came to sign it if as they now say it puts “ Islam in danger." 

We therefore unhesitatingly recommend that the Lucknow resolntion bo substituted 
for Clause V of the main Beport vide page 124, 

4. The word “ Baluchistan " was by an oversight omitted from Clause VII (p, 124). 
By. resolution 12 of the Lucknow Conference (p. 166) this omission was rectified and the 
clause will now read as follows ; — 

“ The N.-W. F. Province, Baluchistan and all newly formed provinces by separation 
from other provinces, shall have the same form of government as the other provinces in 
India," 

6. The question of language was referred by the Lucknow Conference to us for report 
(resolntion No. 9 p, 166). We have adopted the suggestions of tho Conference and re- 
commend that Clause 4(v) of the original recommendations (p. 102) dealing with funda- 
mental rights he amended by the addition of the following proviso : — 

" Provided that adequate provision shall be made by the State for imparting public 
instruction in primary schools to the chililrcn of members of minorities of considerable 
strength in the population through tho medium ol their own language and in snch script 
as is in vogue among them. 

Explanation — This provision will not prevent tho State from making the teaching 
of the language of the Commonwealth obligatory in the said schools.” 

In accordance with the same resolution of the Lucknow Conference we also recom- 
mend that the following new clause he added to the original recommendations after clause 
4 under the new heading “ Language ” (p. 103) : — 

4A. (i) The language of the Commonwealth shall he Hindnstani which may he 
written either in Nagri or in Urdu character. The use of the English language shall he 
permitted. 

(ii) In.provinocs the principal language of a province shall he tho official langnngo 
of that province. The use of Hindnstani and English shall be permitted. 

6. The last question having , a commnnal aspect referred to ns was the amendment 
of clause 87 (p. 126).' Wo were directed to amend that clause “so as to safeguard the 
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•interests and rights of the various minorities in the central legislature with regard to ths 
amendment of the constitution," (Resolution 7, p. 165). k sub-committee consisting of 
Mr, Chagla, Sir T. B. Saprn and Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzrn went into the question and 
reported that the needs of the situation would he met by substituting the words “ 4/6tha 
of those present " for the words “ 2/3rdB of the total number of memhers," We entirely 
agree and recommend that the said amendment be made, 

Muslim Demand, 

It will be seen from the above that we have gone a very long way to meet the Muslim 
demand. The only point upon which we are sorry we cannot see eye to eye with them is the 
question of reservation for them of l/3rd of the total number of scats in the Central legis- 
lature. This point has been fully dealt with In the main Report (p, 53 last paragraph 
and p. 61). We have not heard anything since to induce us to alter our opinion. On 
the contrary wo are convinced that the fears of the Muslims are more imaginary than 
real. We may point out that our recommendations in this respect are more favourablo 
to Muslims than the Madras Resolution which provides that the proportion agreed upon 
for the provinces shall be maintained in the Central Legislature. Wo have fixed no pro- 
portions for the Punjab and Bengal. With the unfettered rights wo have recommended 
for Muslims in these provinces to contest any number of seals they like, the chances are 
that they will capture more seats for the Central legislature than they are entitled to in 
stri t proportion to their popnlation. 

We dealt with the last District Board elections in Bengal at p. 47 and 48 of the main 
Report and gave interesting lignrcs relating to it on Appendix C, (p. 164). The figures 
for the Punjab were not then available to us but we anticipated similar results in that 
province also. We are now in possession of full particulars and find that onr expectation 
was justified. The figures now available are given in Appendix “A” to this report. 
They will appear at a glance to be even more illuminating than those of Bengal. In spite 
of the fact that the non-Muslim voters for the Punjab District Boards number abont 
3,02,000 a nd the Muslim voters about 2,08,000 only, Muslims have captured 408 seats 
out of a total of 815 which is just over 60 per cent. In 16 out of 28 districts the Mnslim 
members exceed Hindus and Sikhs combined. While there are 9 districts where no Sikhs 
have been elected and 4 where no Hindu has been elected there is only one district where 
the Mnslims failed to capture a single seat. In two districts all the elected members are 
Muslims, 

As we have shown In the main Report any attempt at the reservation demanded will 
upset the whole of onr scheme. We are therefore strongly opposed to it. Wp appeal to 
the Muslims in the minority provinces to accept oar recommendations in a generous spirit. 
The question does not arise in Bengal and the Punjab. 

We cannot close this cliapter without expressing our deep regret at the attitude 
taken by the Sikhs on the main Report and the Lucknow lesolutions. Their case is fully 
considered in that Report at pages 6C and 67 and wc have again given onr most anxious 
consideration to it. The complaint so far as we can understand it is against reservation 
of seats for Mnslim minorities for a fixed period. The Sikhs do not stand to gain if this 
reservation is removed but have cliosen to champion the cause of true nationalism and 
democracy by insisting on total abolition of reservation from every part of the country. 
We have not claimed that onr recommendations can be justified by abstract principles. 
Indeed no constitution in the world can be supported by a strict application of those 
principles. All we claim is to have suggest^ a constitution which in alt the oironms- 
tances of onr country appeared to us to be just and reasonable. We regret we cannot 
remove the temporary reservation wo have proposed on practical consideration simply to 
vindicate the higlicst principles of demooracy. 

There is one matter, however, in which the Bikhs have our entire sympathy and that 
is their proposal to introduce proportional representation in the Punjab. Our colleague 
Bardar Mangal Bingh is strongly in favour of this system — we have discussed the 
question at length in the main Report (pp. 36 to 37 where wc have expressed onr 
own approval of the principle but have refrained from recommending It on practical 
grounds. We shall bo glad if a way out of those practical difBcnlties is found by the 
Convention, 


CHAPTER III.— Amekdmentb op thb Recommondatioks. 

Wc shall now deal with matters other than communal. Borne of the amendments 
t o the original recommendations have been made by the Lucknow Conference and sugges- 
tions for other amendments hqve been referred to ns. Wo shall first take the foriper 
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1. 01. 3 “ Definition o£ Citizen,"— In accordance with rcBolniion No. 8 o£ the 
Lnoknow Conference we have amended cl. 3, of the original recommendations by adding 
a fresh Bub-clause as follows : — “ who being a Bubject of an Indian State ordinarily carries 
on bnsincBS or resides in the territories of the Commonwealth." 

At the time of writing this report onr attention was called to the criticism of snb- 
clai^B (a) and (b) of the original clauBe (3) that those Bnb-clanses exclude British 
Bubjccts coming from the United Kingdom or the Dominions from aegniring rights of 
citizenship, while subjects of foreign countries naturalised in the Commonwealth of India 
are given that privilege. This criticism appears to us to be well founded. The matter 
however was not diseuBsed at any of the meetings of the Committee and we mnat therefore 
leave it to the Convention to consider the advisability of adding another sob-clanse as 
follows : “ or who being a subject of the Crown carries on basincBS or resides in the' 
territories of the Commonwealth." If these amendments are carried out the sub-clauses 
will have to be re-arranged and clause (3) will read as printed in Chapter IV. 

2 . We hav e carried out the amendment to clause 4 (ii) as decided by the Lucknow 
Conference by adding the words " all titles to private and personal property lawfully 
acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of the Commonwealth are hereby guaranteed." 

3. Sub-Clause 4 (xvii) — In accordance with resolution II we have added to this sub- 
clause the words "and Parliament shall also make laws to ensure fair rent and fixity and. 
permanence of tenure to agricultural tenants.” 

4. By resolution 13 the Lucknow Conference directed ns to take schedules I and II 
of the Report into consideration and make such alterations therein as may appeal ncces- 
sary. This direction was given in view of certain amendments proposed by Chowdbari 
Afzal Hag. Our collogue Manlana Abdul Kadir Kasnri informed ns that the object of 
the amendments proposed by Chowdbari Afzal-ul Hag was to make it clear that legisla- 
tion for the control of the subjects mentioned in items 28, 29 (.a), 29 (b), 37 (a) (b) (0) 
and 38 of schedule I properly falls within that schedule but that the actual administra- 
tion of those subjects must be left to the provincial Governments. We have therefore 
added the words “Laws relating to this” before the word "control" in items 28, 29 
(a) and 29 (b), and the same words before the word " welfare " in item 37 (a), before the 
word “ provident " in item 37 (b). and before the word " industrial ” in item 37 (c). 

These were all the amendments which our colleague Manlana Abdul Kadir Kasnri 
considered necessary in schedule 1 and wo have adopted bis suggestion. No amendment 
of schedule II was proposed either at the Lucknow Conference or suggested to ns at onr 
meetings. 

We now turn to the amendments upon which there is no resolution of the Lucknow 
Conference and fall within the matters referred to ns for consideration and report. 

6. We proposed the following new clause to bo added immediately after clause 13 
and to number it ns clause 13 A : — 

(a) " In cases of grave emergency and in matters of serious controversy between 
provinces or a province and an Indian State, the Central Government and Parliament shall 
have all the powers necessary, and ancillary, including the power to suspend, and annul 
the Acts, executive and legislative, of a. provincial Government, 

(b) The Supremo Court shall have no jurisdiction in cases where the Commonwealth 
Government or Parliament . has . acted in exercise of the powers under the preceding 
subolause." 

The necessity for the clause will be quite evident. We find something similar to it 
in almost every written constitution. The clause no doubt confers extraordinary powers 
but no Central Government can be carried on without those powers. What is important 
for the safety and security of the people is that such powers should be under the control 
of Parliament and not merely in the hands of the Executive Government, We have taken 
care to establish such control, 

6, Under olause 29 of the original recommendations the Governor of every province 
was to be appoiirted by the King. This has been the subject of some controversy. We are 
agreed that the appointment of a Governor should be made by the Governor-General-in- 
Conncil and therefore recommend that In clause 29 for the words “ by the King and 
represent His Majesty in the Province " the words " by the Qovernor-Qeneral-in-Connoil ” 
be substituted. There was some discussion at onr meeting as to whether the _ power should 
rest with the Governor-General or Governor-General-in-Couneil. The majority favoured 
the latter view. ■ 

7, Having regard to the amendment' made in clause 29, clause 30 would now read 

as follows : " The salaries of Governors shall be fixed and provided by Parliament and 
until BO provided shall bo as in schedule 

8, OlauEO 67 of tho original recommendations provided for the removal'of the Chief 
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JoBtico and the other Judges oE the High Court by the Governof-Qencrsl-in Cooncit on an 
address by the Provincial Legislature, It was the general opinion at the Lucknow 
Oonierenco that the power should be exercised by the GoYcrnor-Qcncral-in-Conncii on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament. Apart from the fact that members on the Pro- 
Yincial Legislature cannot be expected to be entirely uninfluenced by local controversies 
difficulties will arise if there is one High Court for two or more provinces, We therefore 
recommend that for the words "by the Provincial Legisiatnre " the following words bo 
substituted : " from both the Houses of Parliament in the ^same seBslon praying for such 
removal on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity.” 

9. It is not necessary to explain verbal amendments which wc have recommended 
in certain clanscs. For the convenience of the Convention all the recommendations made 
in Chapter VII of the main Beport are reprinted in the Appendix to this report and tho 
amendments now recommended appear in italics. 

These are all the amendments that we feci called upon to recommend, 

Wc have considered rcsolntion 14 of the Lucknow Conference which runs as follows : — 

“ This Conference declares that the agreements contained in the foregoing resolu- 
tions and decisions arc based upon the assumption that tho general scheme sketched out 
fn the Nehru Report adopted by this Conference shall be given effect to as a whole 
inasmuch as the various provisions thereof are interdependent upon such other, and all 
the parties asEcmbicd in this Conference hereby agree that every one of them will stand 
by it as a whole and will refuse to accept any single part of it without giving full toioo 
and effect to all other parts, 

" Provided that any modification of this scheme may be accepted by the consent 
and agreement of all the parties. 

This resolution embodies a most important agreement between the parties but wo 
ate of opinion that there is no place tor it in the constitution itself. It is used and opera- 
tive only during the period preceding the passing and adoption of tho constitution and 
forms no part of it. We think it will serve its purpose it the rcsolntion is confirmed by 
the Convention. 

Our colleague, Ut. Shnaib Qureshi resigned from the Committee on bis departure for 
Europe. 


Motilal Nehru, 

Xej Bahadur Saprn, 

S. All Imam, 

Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Annie Besant, 

M. A, Ansarl, 

M. B. Jayakar, 


Abnl Kalam Azad, 
Mangnl Singh, 

M. B, Ancy, 

Subhas Chandra Boss, 
V i jiaraghavaehariai, 
Abdul Lndlr Kaanri. 
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The following are the amended recommendations inade by the 
Enlarged Committee : — 

Constitutional Slatns of India, 

I, India shall have tho same constitutional status in the community (the word in 
the Beport was Comity) of nation known as the British Empire, as tho Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Anstialia, the Dominion of Now Zealand, the Union of 
Bonth Africa and the Irish Free Stale, with a Parliament having powers to make laws 
for the pence, order and good Government of India, and an executive responsible to that 
Parliament j and shall be styled and known as the Commorjwcalth of Indio, 

Operation of tho Constitution and Laws, 

V made by the Parliament of the GommonweaUh thereunder 

shall be binding on the courts and people of every province, and of every part of tho 
Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of the Indian Legislature or of 

Halted Kingdom extending to British India : and the laws 
or the Commonwealth shall be enforced in all Indian territorial waters. 

Definition of Citizen, 

8, The vtflrd " citizen " wherever ft occurs in this constitution means every person,'.' 
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(a) who was born, or whose father was either born or naturalised, within the terri- 
torial limits of the Commonwealth and has not been naturalised as a citizen of any other 
country ; 

(b) who being a subiect of an Indian State ordinarily carries on business or resides 
in the territories of the Commonwealth ; (this clause was added by the Lucknow Con- 
ference.) 

(c) Or who, being a subject of the Crown carries on business or resides in the terri- 
tories of the Commonwealth (Recommended by the Enlarged Committee to be added by 
the Convention). 

(d) who is naturalised in the Commonwealth under the law in force for the time being. 

Explanation. — No person who is a citizen of a foreign country can be a citizen of the 

Commonwealth unless he renounces the citizenship of such foreign country in the manner 
prescribed by law, 

Fundamental Rights. 

4, (i) All powers of Government and all authority, legislative, executive, judicial, are 
derived from the people and the same shall be exercised in the Commonwealth of India 
through the organisations established by or under, and in due process of (words in the 
Report were " accord with '*) this constitution. 

(ii) No person sbali be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwelling or property be 
entered, sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with law. All titles to private and 
personal property lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of the Common- 
wealth are hereby guaranteed. (Added by Lucknow Conference.) 

(iii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion are, subject 
to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed to every person . 

(iv) The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms, and to form associations or unions, is hereby guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality. 

(v) All citizens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to free elementary 
education without any distinction of caste or creed in the matter of admission into any 
educational institutions, maintained or aided by the state, and such right shall be en- 
forceable as soon as due arrangements shall have been made by competent authority. 
Provided that adequate provision shall bo made by the State for imparting public instruc- 
tion in primary schools to the children of members of minorities of considerable strength 
in the population through the medium of their own language and in such script as is in 
vogue among them. (Added by Enlarged Committee.) 

Explanation — This provision will not prevent the Slate trom]making the teaching of 
the language of the Commonwealth obligatory in the said schools. 

(vi) All citizens are equal before the law and possess equal civic rights, 

(vii) There shall bo no penal law whether substantive or procedural of a discrimina- 
tive nature. 

(viii) No person shall bo punished for any act which was not punishable under the 
law at the time it was committed. 

(ix) No corporal punishment or other punishment involving torture of any kind 
shall be lawful. 

(x) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas corpus. Such right may be 
suspended in case of war or rebellion by an Act of the central legislature, or, it the legisla- 
ture is not in session, by the Governor-General-in-Council, and in such case he shall 
report the suspension to the legislature, at the earliest possible opportunity tor such action 
as it may deem fit. 

(xi) There shall be no state religion for the Commonwealth of India or for any pro- 
vince in the Commonwealth, nor shall the state cither directly or indirectly endow any 
religion or give any preference or impose any disability on account of religious belief or 
religions status. 

(xii) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other public money shall 
be compelled to attend the religious instruction that may bo given in the school. 

(xiii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be prejudiced in any 
way in regard-to public employment, office of power or honour and the exercise of any 
trade or calling. 

(xiv) All citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, public roads, public 
wells and and all other places of public resort. 

(xv) Freedom of combination and association for the maintenance and improvement 
of labour and economic conditions.is guaranteed to everyone and of all oecupations. All 
agreements and measures tending to restrict or obstruct such freedom are illegal, 

n 
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(xvi) No btcacli of contract of Botvioc or abetment thereof shall bo made a ctitalna 

(xvH) Parliament shall make saitable laws tor the maintenance of health and fitness 
for work of all citizens, scenting of a living wages for every worker, the protection of 
motherhood, welfare of chlUren, and the economic consequences of old age, infirmity and 
tiiieEQployaieiit and P&rliani0iit shall also make laws to ensure fair tent and uxity and 
permanence of tenure to agricultural tenants. (Added by Lucknow Conference.) 

(xviii) Bvery citizen shall have the right to keep and bear arms in aooordance with 
regnlations made in that behalf. 

(sis) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

Note : Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in article (iv) the Sikhs arc 
entitled to cary kripans. 


Language, 

4. A. (This section has been added by the Enlarged Oommitteo on the recommenda- 
tion of the Lucknow Conference,) (i) The language of the Commonwealth shall bo 
Hindustani which may be written either in Nagri or in Urdu character. The use of the 
English language shall be permitted, 

(ii) In provinces, the principal language of a province shall he the official language 
of that province. The use of Hindustani and English shall bo permitted. 

Parliament, 

6. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parliament whioh 
shall consist of the King, a Senate and a House of Uepresentatives herein called the Parlia- 
ment, 

6. The Governor-Qonoral shall be appointed by the King and shall have, and may 
exercise in the Commonwealth, during the King’s pleasnre, bnt sabjeot to this constitution, 
such powers and functions of the King as His Majesty may assign to him. 

7. (a) There shall be payable to the King out of the revennes of India for the salary 

of the Governor-General an annual sum... .which, until the Parliament of the 

Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in the sebednlo hereof provided. 

(b) The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his contlnnanoo 
In office. 

8. The Senate shall consist of 9.00 members to be elected by the Provincial Connells, 
a specific number of seats being allotted to each province on the basis of population 
B»h]eot to a minimum. The election shall he hold by the method of proportional represen- 
tation with the single transferable vote, 

9. The House of Kepresentatives shall consist of BOO members to be elected by 
oonstituenoies determined by law. Every person of either sex who has attained the age 
of 21, and is not disqualified by law, shall be entitled to vote. 

Provided that Parliament shall have the power to inoreasc the number of members 
from time to time if necessary, 

10. (1) Every House of Representatives shall continuo for five years from its first 
meeting and every Senate shall continue for seven years. 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General ; and 

(b) any such period may he extended by the Governor-General if in special olroums- 
tances be so thinks fit , and 

(o) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General shall appoint a date 
not more than six months after the date of dissolnlion for the next session of that chamber. 

(2) *A session of the Parliament shall bo held at least once a year, (Added by 
the Enlarged Committee.) 

(3) The Govemor-Oeneral may appoint such times and places for holding the sesBiona 
of either chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit, and may also from time to 
time by notification or otherwise, prorogue such scSBions. 

(4) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be adjourned by the 
persQU presiding, 

(6) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by a majority of votes of 
members present, other than the presiding member who shall, however, have and exercise 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

powers of either chamber of the Indian liCgifllature may be exercised notf 
withstanding any vacancy In the chamber, ’ 
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11. There ehall ,bc a president of each House of Parliament who shall be a member of 
the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a deputy president of 
each House who shall also be a member of the House and be similarly elected, 

12. The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed and eseroised by the 
Senate and by the House of Representatives and by the members thereof respectively shall 
be such as are from time to time defined by Act of Parliament of the Commonwealth, 

13. Parliament shall, 8nb]eot to and under {Added by enlarged Committee) the pro- 
visions of this Constitution, have power to make Jaws, 

(a) for the peace, order and good government of the Commonwealth in relation to 
all matters not coming in the classes of subjects by this Act assigned to the legislatures 
of provinces ; 

(b) for the nationals and servants of the Commonwealth within other parts of India 
as well as those without and beyond India ; 

( 0 ) for the government officers, soldiers airmen and followers in His Majesty’s Indian 
forces, wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the Army Act or 
the Air Force Act, and 

(d) for all persons employed or serving in or belonging to the Royal Indian Marine 
Service or the Indian Navy. 

. For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing terms 
of this section, it is hereby declared that notwithstanding anything in this Act the legis- 
lative authority of the Parliament of the Commonwealth extends to all matters coming 
within the olassea of subjects hereinafter enumerated and specified in Schedule I attached 
hereto. ■ 

ISA. {This section baa been added by the Enlarged Committee) (a). In cases of great 
emergency and in matters of controversies between provinces or a province and an Indian 
State the Central Government and the parliament have all the powers necessary and 
ancillary including the power to suspend or annul the acts, executive and legislative 
of a Provincial Government. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction in cases where the Commonwealth 
Government or Parliament has acted in exercise of the powers under the preceding snb- 
clause, 

14. The powers of Parliament with respect to foreign affairs, not including the 
Indian States, shall be the same as exercised by the self-governing dominions, 

15. Provision may bo made by rules under this Act for regulating the course of 
business and the preservation of order in the chambers of the Indian Legislature, and as 
to the persons to preside at the meetings of the House of Representatives in the absence of 
the president and the deputy president ; nnd the rules may provide for the number of 
members required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating the asking of 
questions on, and the discussion of, any subject specified in the rules. 

16. (!) Any bill which appropriates revenue or monies for the ordinary annual 
services of the Commonwealth Government shall deal only with such appropriations. 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxes, and any 
provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting the public debt or for the appropriation of revenues or monies or 
for imposing taxation shall be introduced only by a member of the executive council and 
can only originate in the House of Representatives. 

17. A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions dealing with all or 
any of the following subjects, namely the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration or 
regulation of taxation ; the imposition, for the payment of debt or other financial purposes, 
of charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation or repeal of any such charges ; 
the supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, issue or audit of accounts of public money ; 
the- raising of any loan or the repayment thereof ; or subordinate matters incidental to' 
those subjects or any of them. In this definition the expression “taxation," ‘‘public 
money ” and “ loan ” respectively do not include any taxation, money or loan raised by 
local authorities or bodies for local purposes. 

18. The question whether a bill is or is not a money bill will be decided by the 
president of tho House of Bepresentatives. 

19. A money bill passed by the House of Representatives shall be sent to the Senate 

for its recommendations and It shall be returned not later than .days therefrom 

to tho House of Bepresentatives, which may pass it, accepting or rejecting all or any of the 
recommendations of the Senate ; and the bill so passed shall be deemed to have been 
passed by both chambers. 

20. (i) Subject to the provisions of this Aot^'a bill may be initiated in either Honse 
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ot Parliament and, if paeaed by tbc originating BoUEe, Bhall be introduced in the other 
H onae for being pasecd. 

(ii) Except aa otherwise provided under this Act, a bill ahall not be deemed to have 
been pasBcd by Parliament nnlcBs it hae been agreed to by both Honsea, cither without 
amendmenta or with such amendmenta only aa may be agreed to by both Honaea. _ _ 

(iii) If any bill which haa been paeaed by the House of Repreaentativea ia not, within 
aix montha after the paaaage of the bill by that Houae, paased by the Senate, either without 
amendmenta or with auch amendmenta aa may be agreed to by both Honaea, the Governor- 
General shall on resolution paased by either Houae to that effect, refer the _ matter for 
deoiaion to a joint sitting of both Honaea. The membera present at any auch joint sitting 
may deliberate and ahall vote together upon the bill aa last proposed by the Houae of 
Bepreaentativea and upon amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one 
Houae of Parliament and not agreed to by the other ; and any anoli amendments which are 
atHrmed by a majority of the total number of membera of the Senate and the House of 
Bepreaentativea present at auch sitting, ahall be tahen to have been duly paeaed by both 
Honaea ot Parliament. 

21. (i) So soon aa any bill ahall have been passed, or deemed to have been paaecd 
by both Houaes, it ahall be presented to the Govomor-Genernl for the aignifleation by 
him, in the King’s name, of the King's assent, and the Governor-General may signify anch 
assent or withhold the same or he may reserve the bill for the signification of the King’s 
pleasure. 

(ii) A bill paeaed by both Honaea of Parliament shall not become an Act until the 
Governor-General aignifica hie assent thereto in the King’s name, or in the case of a bill 
reserved for the aignification ot the King’s pleasnre, until he signifies by speech or mcasage 
to each Houae of Parliament, or by proclamation that it has received the asaent of the 
King in Oonucil. 

Provided that the Governor-General may, where a bill has been passed by both Honsea 
of Parliament and presented to him for the signification by him of the King’s asaent, or 
has been reserved by him for the aignification of the King’s pleaBurc, return the bill for 
reconsideration by Parliament with a recommendation that Parliament shall consider 
amendments thereto. 

(iii) Any bill so returned ahall be further conaidered by Parliament together with 
the amendments, recommended by the Governor-General and if re-affirmed with ot with- 
out amendmenta, may be again presented to tbo Governor-General for the aignification in 
King’s name of the King’s assent. 

The Commonwealth Executive . 

22. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is exor- 
oisablo by the Governor-General ns the King’s representative, acting on the advice of the 
Executive Council subioct to the provisions ot this Act and of the laws of the Common- 
wealth. 

23. (a) There shall be an Exconlivo Conncil consisting of the Prime Minister and, 
until Parliament otherwise provides, not more than six ministers of the Commonwealth. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the Govcrnov-General and the Ministers 
ahall also be appointed by him on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

(c) The Executive Council shall be collectively responsible to the Houae ot Bopreaon- 
tatives (the word in the Report was " Legislature ”) for all matters concerning the depart- 
ment ol the Commonwealth administered by members of the Executive Conncil and 
generally for all advice tendered by it to the Governor-General (added by the Enlarged 
Committee), 

21. Until Psrliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal ot all other 
officers of the executive government of the Commonwealth shall bo vested in the Governor- 
General-in-Councll, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor-General-in- 
Conncil, or by a law of the Commonwealth, to some other anthority, 

2B, The Commander-in-Chiet of the military, naval and air forces of the Common- 
wealth is vested in the Governor -General ns the King’s representative. 

High Commissioner and Foreign Brpreaentatives. 

26. The Commonwealth shall have the power to appoint High Commissioner and 
other foreign representatives similar to that cictoised by Canada and other dominions. 
Such appointments shall be made by the Governor- General in Council who sffall also make 
provision by rnles for their pay, powoia and dnlles, and the conditions of employment. 


8s 
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Financial Control, 

27. (1) The Auditor-General in India shall be appointed by the Governor- in Council 
■who shall by rules make provision for his pay, powers and duties, and the conditions of 
employment, and for the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy or 
absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Governor-General in Council, no office may 
be added to or withdrawn from the public service and the emoluments of no posts 
may be varied except after consultation with such finance authority as may be designat- 
ed in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Commonwealth according 
as it is or is not under the control of a local Government, 

The Provincial Legislature. 

28. The legislative power of a province shall be vested in the King and the local 
Legislative Council. 

29. There shall be a Governor of every province who shall be appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Conncil (the words in the Report were King and represent His 
Majesty in the Province.”) 

■ 30. ” The salaries of the Governors shall be fixed and provided by Parliament, and 
until so provided, shall be as in schedule 

(The original clause was “ There shall be payable to the King out of revenues tof 

the province for the salary of the Governor an annual sum of which, until he 

Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in Schedule hereof 

provided.") 

31. (i) There shall be one member of the Provincial Legislative Connei for every 
1,00,000, of the population of the said province, provided that in provinces with la popula- 
tion of less than ten raiilione there may be a maximum of 100 members. 

(ii) Every member shall be elected by a constituency determined by law. Every 
person of either sex who has attained the ago of 21 and is not disqualified by law shall be 
entitled to vote. 

32. (i) Every Provincial Council shall continue for 6 years from its first sitting 
provided that — 

(a) it may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

(b) the term of 6 years may be extended by the Governor if in special circumstances 
he so thinks fit ; 

(c) after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall appoint a date not more 
than 6 months after the date of the dissolution, for the next session of the Connell, 

(ii) The Governor may appoint such times and places for holding the sessions of the 
Council as he thinks fit and may also from timo to time, by notification or othetwise, 
prorogue such sessions. 

(iii) Any meeting of the Connell may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(iv) All questions in the Council shall be determined by the majority of votes of the 
members present, other than the presiding member, who shall however have and exercise 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(v) The powers of the Connoil may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy. 

(vi) “ A session of the Connoil is held at least once a year," Added by the Enlarged 
Committee, 

33. There shall be a president of every Connoil who shall be a member of the 
House and shall be elected by the House, There shall also be n_ deputy president who shall 
also be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

34. The local legislature of any province has power, subject^ to the provisions of 
this Act, to make laws for the peace and good Government of the territories for the time 
being constituting that province. The legislative authority of every Provincial Connoil 
extends to all matters coming within the classes of subjects hereinafter enumerated and 
specified in Bohednle II, attached hereto. 

86. The local legislature of any province may repeal or alter, as to that province, 
any law relating to a provincial subject made (“either” omitted by the Enlarged Com- 
mittee) before (“ or after " omitted by the Enlarged Committee) the commencement of this 
Act by any authority in British India, 

36. Any measure afiecting the public revenues of a province, or imposing any charge 
on the re-venue, shall be introduced only by a member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor. 

87. "When a bill bps been passed by a local Legislative Council, the Governor may 

declare that he assents to or withholds his assent from the bill, ^ 
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88’ If the Governor withholds his assent from any such bill, the bill shall not 
become an Act, . . 

39. I£ the Governor assents to any snoh hill, he shall forthwith send an anthenUc 
copy of the Act to Governor-General, and the Act shall not have validity until the 
Governor-General has assented thereto and that assent has been signified by the Governor- 
General to, and published by the Governor. 

40. Where the Governor-General withholds his assent from any such Act, he shall 
signify to the Governor in writing his reason for so withholding his assent. 

41. When on Act has been assented to by the Governor-General it shall bo lawful 
for His Majesty in Coonoil to signify his disallowance of the Act. 

42. Where the disallowance of an Act has been so signified, the Governor shall 
forthwith notify the disallowance, and thereupon the Act, as from the date of the notifica- 
tion shall become void accordingly. 

The Provincial Executive. 

43. The executive power of the province shall he vested in the Governor, acting 
on the advice of the provincial Executive Council. 

44. There shall be an Executive Council for every province consisting of not more 
than five ministers appointed by the Governor. 

45. In appointing the Executive Council the Governor shall select the Chief Minister 
and appoint others only on his advice. 

The Judiciary. 

46. There shall be a Supremo Court which shall excrciss such jurisdiction ns Parlia . 
ment shall determine. The Supreme Court shall consist of a Lord President, and as many 
other Justices, as Parliament may fix. 

47 . The Lord President of the Commonwealth and all other Judges of the Supremo . ' 
Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
shall be appointed by the Governor-GeneraUin-Conncll, and shall receive soch remunera- 
tion as Parliament shall prescribe, and their remuneration shall not bo “ altered " (word 
in the Report was '■ diminished ’’) during their continuance in office. 

48. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and other judges of the Supremo 
Court of the Commonwealth sball not he removed from office except by the Governor- 
Gencral-in-Council on an address from both Houses of Parliament in the same session 
praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. 

49. The Supremo Court shall have original jurisdiction in all matters — 

(i) referred to the Supreme Court by the Govetnor-Gcneral-in-Oonncil under section 85 ; 

(i!) in which the Commonwealth, or person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party ; 

(ill) affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries ; 

(Iv) between provinces ; 

(V) arising under this Constitution or involving its interpretation. 

60. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject 
to such regulations as Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all 
judgments, decrees, orders and sentences — 

(a) of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court j 

(b) of the High Couit " of any province ” omitted or ol any other court from which 
at the establishment ot the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the King in Council, 

61. The judgment ol the Supreme Court in all such cases shall be final and conclu- 
sive and shall not be reviewed or be capable of being reviewed by any other court, tribunal 
or authority whatsoever. 

Appeals to the King in Council. 

62. 0) 1^0 appeal shall be permitted to the King in Council from a decision of the 
Supreme Court upon any question however arising, ns to the limits " inter se " of the 
constitutional powers of Commonwealth and those of any province or provinces, or as 
to the limits " inter se ” of the constitutional powers of any two or more provinces, 
nnlcBS the Supreme Court shall certify that the question is one which onght to be deter- 
mined by the King in Council. 

(ii) The Supreme Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the 
certificates should be granted and thereafter on appeal shall lie to the King in Council on 
the question without further leave, 

(iii) Parliament may mahe laws limiting the matters in which snob leave may be 
ashed, provided that such laws do not impair any right which the King may be pleased 
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to exercise by virtue of his royal prerogative to gran t special leave of appeal from the 
Supreme Court to the King in Council. 

High Courts — Constitution. 

63. The High Courts referred to in this Act are the High Courts of judicature for 
the time being established in British India. 

64. Each High Court shall consist of a chief justice and as many other judges as 
the Governor-General-in-Conucil may think fit to appoint. Provided as follows : — 

(i) The Governor-General-ln-Gouncil may appoint persons to act as additional judges 
of any high court, for such period, not exceeding two years, as may be required ; and the 
judges as appointed shall, while so acting, have all powers of a judge of the high court 
appointed by the Governor-General-in-Councll ; 

(ii) the maximum number of judges of a High Court including the Chief Justice and 
additional judges shall be 20. 

66. A judge of a high court must be an advocate on the rolls of a high court of not 
less than ten years’ standing, provided that nothing herein contained shall affect the con- 
tinuance of the tenure of office of the judges who may be holding appointments at the 
commencement of this Act. 

66. (i) Every judge of a high court shall hold office during his good behaviour. 

(ii) Any such judge may resign his office to the local Government. 

67. The Chief justice and other judges of the high court shall not be removed from 
office except by the Governor-General-in-Oonncil on an address (words in the Report 
were “ by the provincial legislature •’) from both the Houses of Parliament in the same 
session, praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. 

68. (i) The Governor-General in Council may fix the salaries, allowances, furloughs 
retiring pensions, and may alter them, but any such alteration shall not affect the 
salary of any judge appointed before the data thereof. 

(ii) The remuneration fixed for a judge under this section shall commence upon 
his taking upon himself the execution of his office. 

69. (i) On the ocourrenoe of a vacancy in the office of chief justice of a high court, 

and during any absence of such a chief justice, the local government shall^ appoint 

one of the other judges of the same high court to perform the duties of chief justice of 

the court, until some person has been appointed by the Governor-General to the office 
of chief justice of the court, and has entered on the discharge of his duties of that 
office, or until the chief justice has returned from his absence, as the case requires. 

(ii) On the occurrence of a vacancy, in the office of any other judge of a high court, 

and during any absence of any such judge, or on the appointment of any such judge to 

act as chief justice, the local government may appoint a person with such qualifica- 
tions as are required in persons to be appointed to the high court ; and the person so 
appointed may sit and perform the duties of a judge of the court, until some person 
has been appointed by the Governor-General in-Council to the office of judge of the 
court and has entered on the discharge of the duties of the office, or until the absent judge 
has returned from his absence, or until the local government secs cause to cancel the 
appointment of the acting judge. 

60. (i) The several high courts are courts of record and have such jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, including admiralty jurisdiction in respect of offences committed 
on the high seas, and all such powers and authority over or in relation to the administra- 
tion of justice, including power to appoint clerks and other ministerial officers of the 
court, as are vested in them by letters patent, and subject to the provisions of any such 
letters' patent, all such jurisdiction, powers and .'authority as are vested in those courts 
respectively at the commencement of this Act. 

(ii) The letters patent C6tabli«hing, or vesting jurisdiction, power, or authority, in a 
high court may be amended from time to time by a further letters patent. 

61. Each of the high courts has superintendence over all courts for the time being 
subject to its appellate jurisdiction, and may do any of the following things that is to say — 

(a) call for returns : 

(b) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such court to any high court of 
equal or superior jurisdiction ; 

( 0 ) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms for regulating the practice and 
proceedings of such courts ; 

(d) prescribe forms in which books, entries and accounts shall be kept by the officers 
of any such courts ; and 

(e) settle tables of fees to be allotyed to the sheriff, attorneys, and all clerks and 
officers of courts ; 
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Provided that BOOh rolee, forma and tables eball not bo inconsistent with tho piovi- 
Bions of any low for the time being in force, and Bball require the previous approval of the 
local Government. 

62. (i) Bach high court may, by its own rules, provide as it thinks fit for the 
exercife, by one or more judges of the high court, of the original and appcallate jurisdiction 
vested in the court. 

(ii) The Chief JuBtice of each high court shall determine what judge in Buoh case is 
to Bit alone, and what judges of the court, whether with or without the chief judge, are 
to constitute the several division courts, 

63. The Governor-General in-Conncil may, by order, transfer any territory or place 
from the jurisdiction of one to the jutisdiction of any other of the high courts, and 
authorise any hich court to exercise all or any portion of its jurisdiction in any part of 
British India not included within the limits for which the high court was established, and 
also to exercise any each jurisdiction in respect of any British subject for the time being 
within any part of India outside the Commonwealth, 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor, each of tho members of the Executive 
Council, whether in the Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not be subject to the 
original, appellate or revisional jurisdiction of any high court, by reason of anything 
counselled, ordered or done by any of them, in his public capacity only. 

(b) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justices and other judges of the 
several high courts, 

66. The Governor-Goneral-in-Council may, it lie sees fit, by letters patent, establish 
a high court of judical nre in any territory in the Commonwealth, who her or not included 
within tho limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, and confer on any high 
court so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are vested in or may 
ba conferred on any high court eiLisUng at the ccmmcncement of this A.ct ; aud, where 
a high court is so established in any area included within the limits of tho local jurisdic- 
tion of another high court, tho Governor-General may, by letters patent, alter those 
limits, and make such incidental, consequential and supplemental provisions as may appear 
to be necessary by reason of tho alteration, 

Advocate-General. 

60. The local government may appoint an advocate general for each of tho pro- 
vinces and may, on tho occurrence of a vacancy in tho oCBoe of advocate general, or during 
any absence or deputation of an advocate gencial, appoint a person to act as advocate 
general ; and the person so appointed may exercise tho powers of an advocate general 
until some person has been appointed by the Qovornor-Qeneral-in-Cbunoil and has entered 
on tho discharge of his duties or until the advocate general has returned from his absence 
or deputation, os the case may bo, or until the local government canoels the local appoint- 
ment. 

Property, Kevenue and Finance. 

67. Ail property vested in, or arising or accruing from property or rights vested in, 
His Majesty or the Secretary of State In Council under the Government of India Act, 1868, 
1916 and 1919 shall vest in the Governor-General-in-Conncil. 

68. Tho revenues of India shall vest in the Governor-Geneml-in-Connoi! and shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, be applied for the purposes of the Commonwcaith 
alone. 

69. The expression “ the revenues of India ” in this Act shall include all tho terri- 
torial and other revenues of or arising in British India, and In particular, — 

(i) all tributes and other payments in respect of any territories which would havo 
been receivable by or in the name of tho East India Company if the Government of India 
Act, 1868, had not been passed ; and 

(ii) all fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of any court of justice 
in British India, and all forfeitures for crimes of any movable or immovable property in 
British India ; and 

(iii) all movable or immovable property in British India escheating or lapsing for 
want of an heir or sncocEsor and all property in British India devolving as bona vacantia 
for want of a rightful ower, 

70. Parliament shall establish a Ballway and Harbonr Fund into which shall be 
paid ail revenues raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Oouncil from the adminla- 
tration of railways, post and harbours, and snob fund shall bo appropriated by Parliament 
to the purpose oi railways, posts and harbours, on such conditions and in such manner 
as it may prescribe. There shall also bo formed a consolidated revenue fund into which 
pball he paid nil other rovennea raised or received by the Governor-Qeneral-in-Counoll and 
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nch fond shall bo appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of the Oommon wealth 
in the manner preseribed by this Act or by rales made in that behalf and Bubjeot to the 
bhargcB imposed thereby. 

71. There shall be charged on the rcrennes of India alone — 

(a) all the debate of the Bast India Company ; and 

(b) all sums of money, costs, charges and cipenses which, if the Government of 
India Act, 1916, as amended by the Government of India Act 1919 or this Act bad not 
been passed, would have been paid by the East India Company out of the revenues of 
India in respect of any treaties, convents, contracts, grants or liabilities existing at the 
commencement of this Act ; and 

(c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully contracted and incurred on account 
of the Government of India ; and 

(d) all other charges and payments under this Act (except so far as is otherwise 
provided under this Act) 

72. (i) As seon as may be after the establishment of the Commonwealth the Qovernor- 
General-in-Council shall appoint a Commission consisting of one representative from each 

province and representatives of the Government of the Commonwealth, and presided 

over by an officer of the Commonwealth, to institute an enquiry into (a) the sources of 
revenue which may be assigned to the Government of the Commonwealth and to the 
Governments of the provinces respectively with due regard to the efficient administration 
and development of the services or snbjects under the respective control of either, and 
(b) the financial relations which should exist between the Governments of the Common- 
wealth and the Governments of the provinces, and (c) ior the means to be adopted tor giving 
effect to sneh relations. 

(ii) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine the whole question 
of the training of officers for the land, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth and the 
establishment of the requisite number of schools and colleges for military instruction, 

(iii) The committee so appointed shall report to the Commission about the requisite 
number of such schools and colleges and their staff, the places where they are to be 
established and the standard of instruction to be imparted in each, and an estimate of the 
initial and maintenance cost of the said schools and colleges. 

(iv) The said Commission shall also appoint a committee to investigate and report on 
the steps to be taken for the introduction of general primary education in the Common- 
wealth and the affording of special educational facilities for backward classes. 

(v) The said Commission shall have the power to appoint snoh other committees as 
it may consider necessary, for the purposes of its inquiry, 

(vi) The said Commission shall, in conformity with the principles of this Constitution 
and with the assistance of such Committee or committees as it may consider desirable 
to appoint : 

(a) take all nrcessary steps to constitute Karnataka and Andhra into separate 
provinces ; 

(b) take steps to amnlgaraalc the Oriya speaking tracts in the different provinces and 
constitute this amalgamated area into a separate province if the people of that area are 
able or are prepared to bear the financial burden which Is incidental to separation ; 

( 0 ) report on the cases of 0. P. Hindustani, Kerala and any other linguistic areas 
which may desire to be constituted into separate provinces ; 

(d) rc-scttle the boundaries of Assam and Bengal, Bebar and Orissa and 0. P. Hindus- 
tani, Kerala and Karnataka in accordance with the principles recommended by the Com- 
mittee, 

(This clause has been added by the Lucknow Conference). 

(vii) The said commission shall report to the Govornor-General-in-Council on matters 
recommended in clause (i), and shall make special recommendations fixing minimum 
charges on the revenues of the Commonwealth and the provinces for the purposes men- 
tioned in (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

73. The Governor-Qeneral-in-Connoil shall lay the entire report of the Commission 
together with his recommendations before Parliament for such legislative or other action 
as it may deem lit. 

74. Pending the completion of the said enquiry, and until Parliament has taken 
notion under clause 68, the existing sources of revenue and the financial relations shall 
continue to be in force. 

Defence. 

76, (a) The Governor-Gencral-in-Connoil shall appoint a Committee of Defence con- 
sisting of (1) the Prime Minister, (2) the Minister of Defence, (3) the Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, (4) the Commandcr-in-Chiof, (5) the Commander of the Air Forces, (0) the Com- 
mander of the Ra'VBl Forces, (7) the Chief of the Ccncral Staff and two other experts. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be the chairman of the committee, and there 
shall be a permanent staff including a secretary attached to this committee. 

(c) The fonotions of this committee shall be to advise the Government and the various 
departments concerned with questions of defence and npon genorai questions of policy. 

(d) As soon as the committee is appointed the Qovarnor-General-in-Oouncil may take 
the advice of the Committee of Defence as to the practicability and means of effecting a 
retrenchment in the expenditure on defence compatibly with the safety of India. The 
estimates shall be framed according to the recommendations of the committee. 

7G. The proposals of the Govcrnor-General-in-Oounoil for the appropriation of 
revenues or monies classified as “ Defence,” shail be submitted to the vote of tho House of 
Bepresentatives, 

77. Notwitbslanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing provisions, the 
Qovemor-General-in-Conncil may, in tho event of any foreign aggression on India by land, 
air or sea, or upon his being satisfied that there is a reasonable apprehension of such 
aggression, authorise such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety of British India 
or any part thereof. Such action taken by the Governor-General shall be reported by 
him immediately to the Legislature, if in eession, or if the Legislature is not in session, to 
a special session to be summoned ns soon as possible thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the disciplins or maintenance of any part of the military, 
naval and air forces of the Commonwealth, shall be introduced in Parliament except on 
the recommendation of the Committee of Defence appointed under this constitution. 

The Civil Services, 

79. Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding section, all ofScers of tho public 
services shall, at the establishment of the Commonwealtli, become officers of the Common- 
wealth, 

80. As soon as possible after tho establishment of the Commonwealth, the Governor- 
Qenctal-in-Gonnoil shall appoint n Public Service Commission to make recommendations for 
such reorganisation and re-adjustment of the departments of the public services as may 
be necessary. 

81. Parliament may make laws for regulating the olassifloation of the civil services 
in India, the sources and methods of their reernitment, the cohditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Parliament may also, to sneh, extent and in 
respect of such matters ns it may prescribe, delegate the power of making rales under tho 
said laws to the Govetnor-Gencral-in-Connoil or to local Governmnnis, 

82. (i) After tho tstabliehment of tho Commonwealth tho Governor Qenerai-in- 
Connoil shall appoint a Permanent Public Service Commission with such powers and 
duties relating to the reernitment, appointment, discipline, retirement and supernnuntian 
of public officers ns Parliament shall determine, 

(ii) Members of tho Permanent Public Service Commission shall hold office for five 
years from the date of appointment. 

83. Any officer of tho public services who desires fo retire within three years of the 
establishment of the Commnnwcaith, or is not retained in the service of the Common- 
wealth, shall be entitled to receive snoh pension, gratuity or other compensation ns he 
would have receive fn like circumstances if the Commonwealth had not been established. 

Tho Army Services. 

84. All officers, British and Indian, serving in tho .army, the navy, the Royal Indian 
Marine, or the Air Force of India, serving in India at the commencement of the new 
constitution, shall retain all their existing rights ns to snlarics, .allowances or pensions 
or timll receive such compensation for the loss of any of them, as the Goseriior- 
Gcncral-in-Council may consider just and equitable, or ns they wonld have received in 
like oiroumstanccs if the Commonwealth had not been cstabliahed. 

Further all such officers, British or Indian, who were in receipt of pensions at the 
dale of the commencement of the new constitnlioo, shall continne to rcceivo the same 
pension from the revenues of India, 

Indian States. 

85. The Commonwealth shall exercise tho same rights in relation to, and discharge 
the tame obligations towards, the Indian States, arising out of treaties of otherwise, as 
the Government of India has hitherto exercised and discharged. 

In casR of any difference between tho Commonwealth and any Indian State on any 
matter arising out of treaties, engagnmenfs, sanads or (substituted for " similar " ‘ any 
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other documenla the Govcrnor-Gcncral-in-Conncil may, with the consent oE the State 
concerned, roEer the said matter to the Supremo Court for its decision. 

New Provinces, 

86, The rc-distribnlion oE provinces should take place on a linguistic basis on the 
demand of the majority o£ the population of the area concerned, subject to financial and 
administrative considerations. 

Amendment of the Constitution, 

87, Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any oE the provisions of the consti- 
tution. Provided that the bill embodying such repeal or alteration shall bo passed by 
both Houses of Parliament sitting together and at the third reading shall bo agreed to 
by not less than (The words in the Beport, were “ two-thirds of the total number of the 
members of both Houses-”) “ four-fifths of those present,” A bill so passed at such a 
oint sitting shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Note ; — The following are the recommencfations on communal and 
other controversial matters. 

Communal Representation. 

I. There shall be joint mixed cleolorates throughout India for the House of Bepreson- 
tatives and the provincial legislatures. 

II, There shall be no reservation of scats for the House of Representatives except tor 
Muslims in provinces where they ere in a minority and non-Muslims in the N. W. E. 
Province. Such reservation will be in strict proportion to the Muslim population in every 
province where Ihoy are in minority and in proportion to the non-Muslim population in 
N. 'W. F. Province, The Muslima or non-Muslims where reservation is allowed tc them 
shall have the right to contest additional seats. 

III, In the provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any community in the Punjab and 
Bengal “ provided that the question of communal representation will bo open for recon- 
sideration if so desired by any community after working the recommended system for 
10 years, {added by Lucknow Conference). 

(b) in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal there will be reservation of seats 
for Muslim minorities on population basis with the right to contest additional seats. 

(c) in the N, W. F. Province there shall bo similar reservation of seats for non- 
Muslims with the right to contest other scats. 

IV. Beset vation of scats, where allowed, shall be for a fixed period of ten years. 

'• Provided that the question alter the expiration of that period if so desired by any 
community, 

Bedislribution and status of provinces, 

V, Simultaneously with the establishment of Government under this constitution 
Bind shall be separated from Bombay and constituted into a separate province. (This has 
been substituted by the Lucknow Conference for the following : — '■ Sind should be sepa- 
rated from Bombay and constituted into a separate province after snob enquiry about the 
financial position as may be considered necessary,” 

Provided. 

(1) alter an enquiry it is found 

(a) that Bind is financially self-supporting, or 

(b) in the event of its being found that it is not financially self-supporting, on 
the scheme of separation being laid before the people of Bind with its financial and 
administrative aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme and express 
their readiness to bear the financial responsibility of the new arrangement. 

(2) that the form of Government in Bind shall be the same as in the other provinces 
under the constitution : 

(3) that the non-Muslim minority in Sind shall be given the same privileges in tho 
matter of reprcEcntation in the Provincial and Central Legislatures as the Muslim mino- 
rities are given under this constitution in areas where they are in a minority.” 

VI. Original clause VI about Karnataka has been omfted as a provision about 
the same has been made in clause Vl of section 72, and clause VII has been remembered 
as clanso VI. Tbe N, W. F. Province, '■ Bainebistan,” (added by Lucknow Conference) 
and all newly formed provinces by separation from other provinces, shall have tho 
same form of government as the other provinces in India, 



The All-Parties Convention. 

OPENING D AY— 2 3 N D DECEMBER 1 928. 

It was in an almospboro of serenity and solemnity that the All-Parties 
Convention met on Saturday the 22iid Docomhor 1928 in the afternoon at 
the Convention Pandal in the Conprcss Nagar, Calcutta. It was a representa- 
tive gathering. Congressmen and Liberals, Hindu Mahasabhaitos and Muslim 
Leaguers, ropresentativoB of Labour and the Press — all mot together on a 
common platform. It is impossible to conceive at the present day in India a 
more representative and distinguished gathering of the leaders and intelli- 
gentsia of the country than that which assembled at the Convention pavilion. 
From the most advanced wing of the Congress to the most moderate groups 
of politicians that have over taken part in the public affairs of the country 
duu'ng the past forty years, there were representatives who had mustered 
in strong t umbers. All political and communal parties that have taken part 
in the public life of the country were represented by men both in tboir 
individual and colleclivo capacities. The tbioe speeches delivered on the 
opening day wore conceived in the best spirit and wore well received by the 
House which appeared to bo alive to the responsibilities of the great and 
critical situation that confronted it. 

The seating arrangements too, unlike in the Congress pandal, climinotod 
squatting and provided chairs for all the delegates. The visitors wore all 
provided soots on benches, and the entire seating accommodation was for 
3,000, half being for delegates. 

Moulana Mahomed AH was the first to enter the Convention pandal, 
but he came in his Congress capacity and not ns a Khilafatist as the 
Central Khilaiat Committee was still considoring whether to take part in 
the Convention proceedings. 

The Hindu Mnhasahha Attitude. 

The Hindu Mabnsabhaites wore active in distributing pamphlets and 
appeals against the revision of the Lucknow All-Parties Settlement. Pandit 
Dova Rntna Sharma, Secretary, All-India Hindu Mahosahba, was circulat- 
ing extracts from the presidential address of Lala Lnipat Eai at the 
Etawah Hindu Conference last October with a covering letter declaring 
that two days before Laloji died, he bad asked Pandit Deva Eatna to send 
those extracts to the leading Hindus of India before the All-Parties 
Convention and the Congress met to consider the Nehru Eoport finally. 
Some members of the Hindu Mafaasnbha were organising support for the 
view which the Hindu Mahasahha’s Working Committee had taken by its 
resolution to the following effect which it passed on the 2lBt Docomhor : 
" This meeting of the Working Committee while reaffirming the points os 
defined in the resolution of the eleventh session of the Hindu Mahashahha hold 
at Jubbulporo for incorporation into the future Swarai Constitution of India 
and the statement that was submitted to the All-Parties Conferonco in its 
meeting held at Lucknow in August lost, puts on record its considered opinion 
that the agreements that were solemnly entered into at the Lucknow All- 
Parties Conference between the Hindus and the Muslims of Sind, Punjab 
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and Bengal for the final Bolution of the communal differoncoB in rospcct of 
the drafting of the Swaraj Constitution should not bo reopened for revision, 
but be accepted as such.” 

The Khilafatists’ Attitude. 

The Khilafatists, on the other hand, though they kept away from the 
Convention on the first three days stood for the Madras Congress Resolution 
as modified by the proposal that no one be declared elected unless ho had 
secured one-third of the votes of his community and one-fifth of those 
of others. 

The Muslim Leaguers outside those committed to the Nehru Report were 
not yet settled about their plans. 

The Liberals, headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Besant and Mr. 
Chintamani, were well represented and came with a determi iation to 
throw in their weight to the solution of the difficult problems facing the 
Convention. 

On the dais wore seated in rows Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit Matilal Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta, Sj. M. R. 
Jayakar, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr, Ann'o 
Besant, Raja of Mahmudabad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P, R.ima- 
Bwami Iyer, Sj, Ram Chandra Rao, Sj. Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. B. S. Moonji, 
Sir Ali Imam, Sir Dev Prosad Sarbadhikari, Sj. C, Vijayaragbavachariar 
and Sj. Bepin Chandra Pal. 

Delegates and Visitors. 

Among the distinguished delegates and visitors present in the Conven- 
tion pandal were : — Mrs. Matilal Nehru, Begum Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Kamini 
Roy, Mrs. Sarala Devi, Mrs, Jahawarlal Nehru, Sir P, C. Roy, Maulana 
Yakub Hossain, Dr. Kitchlew, and Sir Nilratan Barker, Messrs. C, N. Muthu 
ranga Mudaliar, C. Y. Chintamani, V. V. Jogiab, B. Sambamurthy, Dr. 
Pattabhisitaramaya, Bhagawan Das, Govi.oda Das, Nilkanta Das, Rev. B.- 

A. Nag, B. Das, Pandit Jahawarlal Nehru, S, Satyamurthi, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Monilal Kothare, S, N. Haji, A. Rangaswami lyenger, Habib Abdul 
Bari, T. Prakasham, T. R. Phookan, Sarat Chandra Bose, J. L. Banerji, 

B. K. Basu, B. K. Bose, Krisnakutnar Mitfra, Satyaranjan Bakshi, Akhil 
Chandra Dutt, Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad, Dr. J. M. Das-gupta, Dr. 
B. C. Roy, Kumar Rananjoy Sing, K. 0 . Neogi, P. K. Chakrabarti, Mrinal 
Kanti Bose, B. Siva Rao, Shah Mahomed Zabair, Hazi Abdulla Haroon, 
Jamnadas Mehta, D, G. Ghosh, J, N. Bose, N. C. Chunder, Perumal Naidu, 
R. K. Shunmukham Chetti, Abdul Matin Chowdhury, J. Chowdhury, 
M. S. Aney, D. N. Roy, Devendralal Khan, K. S, Roy, Satyananda Bose, 
Lalit Mohan Das and Madan Mohan Burman. 

The lollowing organisations were invided to the National Convention with the num- 
ber o£ delegates each was entitled to send : — 

Political : — Members o£ the Central and Provincial Legislatures — (Number ot delegates) 
— 470. Members of the All-India Congress Committee — 3G0, All-India National Liberal 
Federation— 40, General Council of All-Burmtse Association — 26, Home Rule League — 16, 
Indian Association (Calcutta) — 16, Bombay Presidency Association — 10, Madras Mahajan 
Shaba— 6, Surma Valley Conference- 6, Assamese Sanrahhini Sabba (Gauhati)— 5, Deccan 
Sabha (Poona)— 6, Assam Association (Gauhati)— 3, Bindh National League— 3, Sarya- 
janik Sabha (Poona)— 3, Tcotmal Association— 2, Arya Swaraj Sabha— 2, Swadhin Bharat 
Bangha— 2, Kainalak Unification Sabha- 2, Indian Nationalist Party (Calcutta)— 2. 

Trade Union and Peasants' Organisation : — All-India Trade Union Congress (Bombay) 
—60, All-India Viswakarma Liberal Federation (Vijianagram)— 5, Communist Party 
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(Bombay)— E, Work(-ib’ and Peasants’ Party — 6, Bcbar Provincial Kisan Sabha (Muzaffarpar) 
— 3, U. P. Kisan Sabha — 2. 

Commercial Organisallons ; — Sonlhern India Chamber ot Commerce — 4, MahnroBbtra 
Chamber of Commerce — 6, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce — 5, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce (Burma) — 3, Indian Merchants Chamber (Bombay) — 3, Shri Mabajan Sabha 
(Bombay) — 2. 

Landholders Organisations ; — Madras Landholders Association — 3, Coorg Landholders 
Association — 3, Bchar Landholders Association — 3, Agra Landholders Assooiation — 3, 
Bengal LanrihoUiers Association— 3 , British Indian Association of Ondh (Lneknow) — 3, 

Indian States Organisations Indian Slates People Conference- lO, Indian States 
SnhiecfB Association (Ahmedabad)— JO, Indian States Subjects Conference (Marlras)— Ip, 
Daxni Sansthan Hilvardbak Sabha (Poona) — 10, Bajastban Seva Sangha (Ajmere)- B, 

Women’s Organisation Women's Indian Assooialion (Madras)- 50. 

Communal Organisations Hindu Mohasabha — 100, All-India MnsHm League — 50, 
The Central Khiiatal Committee — 60, The Central Sikh League — 30, All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians — 25, South Indian Liberal Federation — 25, Zoroastrian Association 
— 10, Bombay Non-Brahman Party — 10, All-India Shia Conference — 10, Indian Christian 
Association (Bengal)— 6, Anglo-Indian Assooiation — 6, Parsi Rnjkcy a Sabha (Bombay) --6, 
Parsi Ciniial Association — 6, Namdhari Dnrbar — Bbaini Sahib — 6, North-West Frontier 
MnsHm Association — 5, Mazriyasni Mandal — 2, All-India Able Hadis — 2, Sanatan Dharma 
Piatinidhi Sabha (Punjab)— 2, Hindu League (Snkkur, Sindh)— 2, Maliavir Dai (Punjab) 
—2, Anglo-Indian League — 2, Hindu Samaj Hitrakshak CoromiUcc (Bombay) — 1, 

SeligiouB and Social Reform Organisations ; — Jamialul Ulema — 10, All-India Aryan 
I,eague — 10, Bengal Sncial Reform League — 3, Hindu Mission — 2, Abraadia community — 2, 
Aebut Udbar Committee— 2. Shardhnnand Dalit Udbar Sabha — 2, Bazm-c-Soofia — 2, Ail- 
India Hindu Sbuddhi Sabha— -2, 

Backrvarri ClasseB Drnvkia Mabajan Sabha (Madras)- 15, Dayanand Dalitudbdbar 
Mandal — 2, Bengal Namasbudra Association— 6. 

Miscellaneous Organisations t-Juurnalist Association of India (Bombay)— lO, Servants 
of the People Society (Lahore)— i. Thulva Mabasablm Ddipi— 3. 

Sj. Sen Gupta’s Speech of Welcome. 

■Welcoming the delegates, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said : — 

Members of the Convention. 

1 vrish that the duty of wolooming this Convention had fallen on 
shoulders other than mine. Hero in this Pandal are gathered together 
the veiy finest men that our country has produced: there are men who 
had fought many a battle ; who had never shirked the call of duty, and 
who have made their country’s cause the be-all and ond-nll of their existence. 

To welcome you to your self-imposed task, I feel almost a presumption 
on my part, but I am heartened by the thought that I have the whole of 
Bengal behind me in according to you a most cordial wclcorao. 

The search for unity has been with us a long and strenuous process j 
and, if I may bo permitted to say, Bengal has generously contributed her 
share in this process. It was late Sureudra Nath Batiorii (Cheers) who 
gave our political efforts an all-India character, it was the revolutionaries 
of Bengal who translated Bankira Chandra’s " Bande-Mataram " into an 
All-India national anthem ; lastly, it was our revered leader Doshbandbu 
(Applause), who, aided and inspired by Mahatma Gandhi for long years 
led the All-India struggle against the do-facto Government of this country. 

Friends, in truth, if any province has risen above provincialism, above 
provincial interest and prejudice, Bengal may well claim to have achieved 
this. Bengal, therefore, feels supremely happy that her capital city has 
been selected as the forum for the deliberations of this All-Parties Con- 
forer.pe. Tbo object for which Dcsbbandbu worked till he laid down his life, 

I bcHovo, is nearing completion, "Take care of the end, and tbo moans 
will take core of thcmsolves.” I think this was tho motto in his life. 
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and I have no doubt that the same motive will gaide us in our delibera - 
tions for unity throughout this Convention. 

There is one man whom we grievously miss to-day and I need hardly 
mention his name. The Lion of the Punjab sleeps. Ho did his share of the 
work, as in life, as in death, but he loft his work unfinished. Let us mourn 
of him by taking up the work where ho loft it and in doing so show our 
respect to his advice and suggestion. 

An Infamous Hint, 

Friends, why are wo met here to-day 1 It has been said to prepare a 
memorandum for what has come to bo known as the Simon Commission. 
A more infamous and unfounded charge or insinuation could never have 
been made. We are met hero to-day to draw up a constitution for our- 
selves to settle our own differences in order that we might stand as one 
body against our common enemy. Wo are hero to discover a formula 
which will substitute our divorgenoy and enable us to carry on the struggle 
against the foreign government. The Simon Commission, I firmly helievo, 
is in the nature of an offensive launched by the British people to scatter 
our forces, to expose our differences and, if possible, to make it difficult 
for us to fight them as one united nation. We must anticipate this offen- 
sive and before it is really on us wo must pull ourselves together and 
remove what might make for friction and disunion. The Nehru Report 
is before you and I submit it to your consideration. 

The Nehru Report, 

Friends, it has been said that this constitution which is embodied in 
the Nehru Report is an imitation of the English or the western constitution. 

I doty the charge. It may be that in certain matters, in certain formalities, 
the constitution that you are going to consider is an imitation. There are 
certain formalities which have boon accepted in the constitution, but the 
two main principles upon which this constitution is based are:— (l) of 
elective system and (2) of the system of federal government. So far as 
the principle of election is concerned, I need not toll you, that from the 
ancient time the principle of election, government by election, has boon 
known in India in our village life. That is not borrowed from any western 
country. So far as the constitution of a federal nature is concerned, can 
anyone in his senses charge us with the accumulated experience of the 
modern time if we apply this principle in evolving our own constitution 1 

Case of Japan. 

Japan and other countries have copied the American form of consti- 
tution. The real thing we have done is to apply the modern experience 
and the old principle to the actual realities of Indian situation. India’s 
problem has boon faced with the modern experience and the old principle 
for the purpose of evolving our constitution. Nowhere in the world had 
there been such an attempt at constitution making as you are doing 
this afternoon and for the days to follow. 

The English people charge us that wo are not united. They tell us that 
in their country they have evolved their constitution on the will of the 
people. May I ask them one question 1 When a few barons of their 
country extracted the Magna Charta from the unwilling hand of King 
John, was the populace behind them I Again, may I remind them that 
BO far as the French constitution after the Revolution is concerned, that 
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it was also fcho result of tbe activities of the Loft Wing of the people of 
Prance. Nowhere in the world have wo seen and are wo likely to see 
in future a constitution which is framed by every class of people making 
the body politic. The Hindus and Mahomodans, the classes and the masses, 
the peasntjts’ representatives, reproaontativos of men with vested interests, 
conceivable community, every conceivable party making the community is 
repiosented hero this afternoon. Nowhere in the world would you see such 
a body which represents every strata of society. Therefore I say, that so 
far as the constitution is concerned, it is going to be considered by the repre- 
sentatives of all the different classes of people of the country and for that 
reason it has the sanction of the masses behind it which could not be con- 
ceived in any other constitution of any other country. 

1 welcome you, friends to this city of mine and hope your deliberations 
would end in a united formula which would be a national asset in our 
country. 

Dr, Ansari’s Address. 

Dr. Ansari then delivered the following Presidential speech : — 

Brother delegates of the Indian National Convention, 

The All-Parties Convention meets under the shadow of a national be- 
reavement. Lala Lojpat Rai’s life was one continuous epic of courageous 
self-sacrifice in the cause of the country, which fittingly enough, was ulti- 
mately crowned with a glory which is the pride of every patriot. The loss 
to the country and speoially to the All-Parties Conference which during the 
closing days of his life, be was serving so efficiently through the member- 
ship of the enlarged Nehru Committee is irreparable. Although ho did not 
live to see the fruition of the work lot us hope that we will prove ourselves 
worthy of the departed patriot by completing it hero, for this is the best 
tribute that wo who are delegates to this Convention can pay to his memory. 

To Take Final Decision. 

Wo have assembled in this National Convention to take a filial decision 
on behalf of the whole country in regard to India’s Constitution for the 
immediate future as drawn up by the Nehru Committee. Wo have ail had 
fuifieient opportunity to consider it carefully and I am glad to say that the 
country has on the whole used the opportunity in a manner which is gratify- 
ing to every well-wisher of India and specially to the momhors of the Com- 
mittee. ! do not suggest that the country found the draft to ho perfect in 
every respect. It is not so and it does not claim to bo the last word on 
li:dian consiitution for all time, as the distinguished authors themselves 
have pointed out. The proposed constitution is nothing more, but it is also 
nothing less, than the greatest common factor of agroomont among the well 
recognised political parties of India and it is to bo viewed not as a remote 
singe of our evolution but as the next immediate step. 

Criticism was to expected. We aro all aware of the oontfovorsy that has 
raged in the country round the question of Dominion Status As rocommonded 
by the Committee, Wo have also had, I am afraid, a little more than enough 
of discussioii regarding the rights of minorities. Such instances can bo multi- 
plied to show that there is no unanimous aocoptanco of all the individual 
rccomraenclations of the Nehru Committee, ns separate and entirely unrelated 
entities. But, and (bis is what I.want to stress as earnestly as I can, there 
.are very few people in the country who are opposed, because they disagree 
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with an article here or an article there, to the constitution as a whole as the 
next immediate step. This is enough and the authors themselves did not 
expect anything more. Indeed, in my humble view, this is the whole justifi- 
cation of the draft constitution. 

The Draft. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, I am not surprised that 
there should have been, throughout the country, able criticisms and equally 
able defence, of the goal which the Nehru Committee seeks to achieve in 
the name of all the parties, moderate and extremist alike. At one stage, 
there was, I confess, a danger of the controversy taking a rather serious 
turn. But this danger was promptly warded off, thanks to the patriotism 
and statesmanship of the leaders of differing schools of thought. This was 
to bo expected because the Nehru Committee draft, although it deals, as it 
must have dealt by virtue of the very “ raison d’etre” of the Committee, with 
the minimum, has not deprived anybody of persons from working for the 
maximum. That is why I, at any rate, as a member of the Indian National 
Congress owing allegiance to its goal of complete national independence, am 
prepared to give my support to the recommendations. I welcome the 
minimum in the first place because my own ideal is not thereby lowered, and 
secondly because by doing so, I am helping to secure a united backing for 
the sanctions that may he devised in order that India may win her freedom. 

I appeal to Congressmen who believe in independence to consider the 
question in this perspective. By accepting the draft we do not lose anything 
but wo .gain much. 

Eights of Minorities. 

The recommendations regarding the communal problem have been sub- 
jected to a close examination which is admirable. But .they have sometimes 
aroused in certain quarters a protest which I venture to say is based on 
ignorance of the real import of the recommendations and on a confusion of 
the rights of minorities with the principles of representation. Nobody can 
deny that minorities have their rights and these rights have bo '.n protected 
in other countries of the world. The draft constitution, I will venture to 
say, gives to the minorities of India move real and more solid safeguards 
than have been granted by the League of Nations to the racial minorities 
of any of the newly constituted states of Europe. But let us not be the 
victim of a constitutional fetish. 

" The true safeguard of a minority ” as a Committee of the League of 
Nations has recently observed, “is the goodwill of the majority”. It is not on 
the privileges that a minority has succeeded in wringing from the majority 
but on its patriotism, public spirit and devotion to the country that its 
status and welfare depend. Nor must I fail to add a word of warning. 
Constitutional safeguards are bounties on ineflBcioncy. The more a minority 
has of them the more will it need ] and protected from the bracing spirit 
of free competition by the charitable provisions of the Constitution, it will 
sink deeper and deeper into ignorance, fanaticism and sloth to bo stifled 
ultimately by those who had adhered to offer it a partial support. 

I am unable to understand the mentality which is not satisfied with 
w'hat the draft constitution has given but would ask for more in a manner 
as if any denial involved a question of life and death. Let mo however 
hope that this is only an exaggerated phase of a natural anxiety which will 
pass off as the discussions in the Convention progress. 

13 
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Spirit of Sympathetic Oompromiso Needed. 

But as I have said earlier, the re-action of the country to the report as 
a whole is very gratifying and oncour.agea mo to appeal to you with con- 
fidence to support it. It is true that you have boon delegated by your 
organisations to represent their views hero and, in some cases, to suggest 
what modification or changes your organisations consider necessary from 
their own point of view. It is your duty to urge those views here, but do 
not forgot that there is also another aspect of your duty. If you have come 
to this Convention to press your own demands, you have also come to ac- 
commodate the demands of others. The very fact that it is a gathering of 
the representatives of all parties holding different views moans that a spirit 
of sympathetic compromise is its first and last postulate. Circumstances 
compel us to work in this spirit. For, if wo fail, wo wreck the constitution 
and tho whole world which is watching us to-day will consider us a pack of 
bankrupt in statesmanship, imagination and earnestness of purpose, and wo 
shall have richly deserved their opinion. But the seriousness of tho con- 
Boquences will not be limited to tho exposure of our worthlessness. They 
are fraught with danger to tho nation itsolf. 

Country’s Interest. 

Rightly or wrongly, Providonco has put us, who have assomhlod horo, 
in such a position that a false stop will spoil untold sufferings to tho country 
and a right stop will lay tho foundation of our freedom. In our loyalty to 
one group or community, lot us not forgot that wo owe a higher allogianoo 
to tho country ns a whole. Above all, lot us not forgot for ono moment, 
that during tho ensuing discussions, our national patriotism will bo on trial. 
I pray to God that in tho interest of tho Motherland every ono of us may 
bo granted tho courage to give and tho determination to resist, tho temptation 
to take. After all what wo give horo as tho ropresontativos of a section 
will again como back to us Indians. 

Dawn of a Brighter day. 

Brother delegate of tho Convention, wo will ho failing in our duty to our 
country and to tho organisations that have sent us horo, if wo do not bring 
to our sacred task tho courage and tho charity of heart which tho occasion 
demands. After sovoral years of utter darkness oharaotorised by tho utmost 
confusion of aims and objects — a darkness in which tho spectre of communal 
differences oppressed us like a terrible night-mare — the work of tho Nehru 
Committee has at last heralded tho dawn of a brighter day. You havo critics 
and opponents to tho right and to tho loft : an alien Government that 
attempts to prolong its power by ovoT-emphnsising and oncouraging our religi- 
ous differences and a sot of oommunalistio groups, who inspired by tho gospel 
of ‘ more broad and butter,’ are prepared to degrade thomsclvos by pandering 
to tho “ behests ” of our alien rulers. But lot us not exaggerate tho impor- 
tance of their subservient and cliquish wire-pulling. It is on the decision of 
tho National Convention alone that tho future of India depends, With our 
hands, hero and now, wo shall plant the sacred tree. Wo havo no reason 
to bo afraid of tho communaiists. Their days are numbered. Already a 
now generation is coming to tho front to which tho difforonces hotwoon tho 
Hindus and Mussnlmans are unknown and which will not, and cannot, 
think fn communal terms. Our angle of vision has rapidly changed. 
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Lot us, in recognition of this supromoly important fact, bury our communal 
difforcnccB so deep hcneath the earth that they may never rise again. And 
when this preliminary work has been done, we can proceed to lay the founda- 
tion of that democratic edifice within which the people of India can live and 
prosper for ages to come. 

Pt. Motilal Presents His Report. 

In presenting the Main and Supplementary Reports of the Committee 
Pandit Motilal Nehru said : — 

I present the report of the Committee over which I had the honour to 
preside. I do not propose at this stage to enter Into the details of that report 
or expatiate upon any particular item. I think that time will come for con- 
sideration of the various recommendations that you are placing before the 
Convention, when our services will bo available for information on any parti- 
cular point that may bo necessary. 

After what the President has said about the spirit in which you are to 
consider those recommendations, I do not think I need say anything more. 
Rut I would say just one word about the position which the Committee 
claims for itself. I think there has been a considerable amount of misappre- 
hension about that claim — a claim nothing more nor less than it deserves, 
namely, the position of a reporting Committee. It is not a law-giving Com- 
mittee. It is the recommendation of a Committee appointed at a mooting of 
the All-Parties Conference — a recommendation of certain measures for 
adoption by this Convention. Wo are not hero to enforce these recommen- 
dations nor I ask you to accept them whether you agree with them or not. 
We are simply hero to put the best that wo have in us to put before you 
and to stand corrected by your advice and abide by your decision. That is 
the position. Please do not for one moment think that wo are putting this 
forward as a matter which is settled beyond dispute or about the correctness 
of which there can not be any question. I do not think there is any man 
living who can claim that for himself. 

In the matter of making a constitution there is no finality. No one, 
neither an individual nor a number of individuals connected together can 
claim that nothing hotter could be produced than what they have done. 
On the contrary as wo have observed in one part of our Report that this is 
not a council for porfoebion. Wo admit that there are in the Report ro- 
commondatioDs which perhaps we ourselves might not have made, if loft to 
our individual opinions. But what wo claim for it, is that having regard 
to the various interests in the country, the interests of the communities, the 
rights of the minority and the majority and having profitted by the experi- 
ence of the past, the recommendation that we have made are recommenda- 
tions which are likely to bring about the complete unity and. harmony 
between the parties. If we have erred in certain particular points, it is for 
you to correct them and adopt the corrected view. But I submit more 
earnestly not to confine yourselves on any single point hero and there and 
argue upon the merit of that point alone, without referring to the merits 
of the whole scheme. You will find — I suppose you have found — because I 
take it, you have studied the Report — that it is a complete organism. It 
is a structure out of which if you take out one brick, it is likely to crumble 
down to the earth. 

When you examine the various points and recommendations, pleaso 
also consider what would bo the effect of your modifying the recommenda- 
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tion on that point upon tho whole Bohomo that is being presented before you. 
One thing 1 beg of you to remember. Apart from the spirit in which you 
are to consider the Report as a whole, you have to see that by laying too 
much emphasis and insistence upon some particular right, either real or 
imaginary, you are damaging not only that point, but tho whole of this noble 
structure. If you think there is anything in these recommendations which 
stand for disunity and not unity, by all means scrap them off. 

Again I am prepared to go so far to say that this constitution is not a 
patent to be complied by anyone else or which can not bo improved upon. 
Wo repeat it before you that you arc perfectly at liberty to scrap the whole 
of it, provided you find an alternative. But if you can not find any alterna- 
tive then I submit, whether it is good, bad or indifferent, if nothing bettor 
can bo discovered, 1 beg of you to accept it,” 

Announcement of tho President, 

Tho President then road tho following procedure which ho said would 
ho followed in conducting the proceedings of tho Convention ; — 

Tho main and tho supplementary Reports of tho Nohm Committee have 
been available to all parties for sometime past. 1 expect that they have 
been considered by all those who are attending this Convention either as 
representatives of parties or in their individual capacity. I shall expect the 
proposed amendments to tho Reports to bo handed in at tho oflioo of the 
Convonlion by 12 noon to-morrow. No amendments will bo received after 
to-morrow's siting has begun. All tho amendments so handed in will ho 
clsEsified and arranged under suitable heads and taken up in tho order which 
I find most convenient for tho dispatch of business. 

Tho agenda for to-morrow will be prepared on tho basis of tho suggoa* 
tions and amendments already received and will be available to members at 
the commencement of to-morrow's proceedings. 

After an amendment has been sufficiently discussed I will take tho sense 
of tho Convention by a show of hands. If tho voting is unanimous tho result 
will bo recorded and we shall proceed to tho next item on tho agenda. But 
if the proposition hoforo the house is either carried or defeated by- a majority 
I will ask if any party as such is opposed to the vote of tho majority thus 
nscermined. If any member says that tho party ho represents is opposed to 
the vole and no other member of tho same party dispute that allegation, I 
will have the dissent of tho party recorded and proceed to tho next item. 
But if two or more memhors of tho same party differ as to what is tho 
real opinion of their party I will ask tho reproBontativos of that party to 
decide the question among themselves. If they are unable to do so then and 
there I will allow them such lime as they may desire to enable them to moot 
av.d discuss the matter. In this case tho sense of tho Convention, ascer- 
tained in tho manner I have described above, wilt bo recorded and a note 
will bo made that such and such party has been allowed time to consider 
the question further and communicate to the Convention tho opinion of the 
majority of tho rcpresontativcB of that party, Tho opinion so communicated 
will bo recorded. The sitting of tho Convention was then adjourned, 

SECOND DAY—23RD DECEMBER 1928, 

Tho Convonlion rcasscmhlcd for tho second day on tho 23rd Dooombor 
in the ufleriiccn nuder the rresidentship of Doctor Ansari, with a larger 
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attendance than yesterday. Since the arrival of M. Gandhi and after the 
discussion of the Congress Working Committee it was decided to take up as 
the first item on the agenda not the position of Indian States, but the question 
of the Constitutional status of India. 

This sudden alteration in the programme rendered an emergent meeting 
of the Independence League necessary a few minutes before the Convention 
met, and it was decided that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar should read a statement 
on behalf of the League, 

Dr. Ansari announced that as the resolution and amendments on the 
question of Indian States wore not yet ready the Convention would proceed 
with the discussion on the first section of the Nehru Committee Constitution. 

Mr. Son Gupta then moved : — 

1. — Resolution on Dominion Status, 

This Convention adopts the following recommendation of the Nehrn Committee as 
amended by the All-Parties Constitution Committee : “ India shall have the same constitu- 
tional stains in the community of nations hnown as the British Empire as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
the peace, order and good Government of India and an Executive responsible to that 
Parliament, anti shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth of India.” 

Dwelling upon the resolution Mr. Sen Gupta said : — • 

“ I wish that every party in the country had come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian National Congress, for in that case it would not havo boon 
necessary to create a new body and give that body freedom with regard to 
certain objective ; hut unfortunately wo havo to admit that there are men 
in this Convention who do not accept the goal of Independence as India’s 
goal. Because of the necessity of putting forward a united front to the 
new offensive of the British people who have sent out the Simon Commis- 
sion, we have to see that we must find a constitution which would bo 
acceptable to all, Liberals and Moderates, Hindus and Mahomedans, in short 
to all classes of people constituting the body-politic. The object under- 
lying the Commission is to establish more firmly the British Administration 
in this country and this Convention was created to put forward a united 
front. 

I believe that tbo real salvation of India lies in the severance of Bri- 
tish connection but I am a pr-actical man. We cannot allow tbo Simon Seven 
-to go back in England triumphant. Do you want that 1 Or do you want your 
strength to bo conserved and brought together under one head ? I want a 
clear answar. 

It has been asked why the constitution has boon based on Dominion 
Status. Before answering it I may state th.at so far as I am concerned 
I want a constitution based on Indopondonco. And I also believe that the 
adoption of Dominion Status in this Convention does not in any way interfere 
with the ideals of those who believe in lodopondence. If after calling this 
Convention, the Congressmen press their stand-point in the form of a cons- 
titution for Indopendenco, may I ask you what would be the result? That 
is the point I want to emphasise oo you all and I have not tbo slightest 
doubt that if the Congressmen press their own point of view, there would 
be an end of this Convention, of the unity which this Convention represents. 

I wish that time might come when all parties would unite on the basis of 
Indopondonco but unfortunately that is not the case. As a practical man, wo 
must take stock of the reality of the situatiou. 
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It has been further asked, can you hase your constitution on Dominion 
Status and work for Independence 1 la that logically possible 1 I say it is. 
But the proper question is this, Is this constitution such a thing which 
would hamper you in your fight for complete independence I I say it would 
not. On the contrary it would help you, because you will have the united 
nation behind your back, and further because it will show that when faced 
with a crisis Indians know how to unite. On the other hand if every 
school of political thought press their own view point the very purpose of 
this Convention would bo defeated. Let us agree for the sake of unity in this 
Convention to this constitution. It has been very properly placed before you 
for your consideration ; for on its decision depends whether this Convention 
is to go or not, whether the British policy so far pursued would end or it would 
be strengthened. 

Mr. Yakub HASSAN (Madras) seconded the resolution. Ho said bis 
non-co-operation colleagues need not bo surprised at this attitude, as ho 
wished to have a real fight and not sham fight. 

“I want to fight on a clear issue.” he continued. “Wo want 
connection with Great Britain on terms of equality alone. But my friends 
who want indopondenco, why should they have any Constitution at all. There 
will bo time enough for a constitution after they gain indopondenco. Lot us, 
as practical men, take stock of the real facts. Do the Hindus who wish to 
fight for indopondenco realise that they have with them Muslims, who are 
communalists t If these Muslims are serious about independence, why do 
they worry and fight about the rights of minorities in this Constitution 1 
Why cannot they trust the Hindus 1 On the other hand, it is they who wish 
the British to remain hero for over to keep the peace between the Hindus and 
Muslims. Similarly, those Hindus who declare that after the British go a 
Muslim Eaj will come have no right to work for indopondenco. Then there 
are the Indian States. Are they going to fight with you to drive away the 
British 1 Our ideal can only bo realised if wo make Dominion Status our issuo, 

I am earnest in saying that 1 am willing to remain a member of the British 
Commonwealth on terms of equality and I suggest that the day when India 
becomes an equal member of the British Empire the Empire itself would 
cease to exist and India, having 300 million people, would have a stronger 
voice in that Commonwealth than Groat Britain herself. 

" I am not with those who declare that Dominion Status should bo a 
stopping stone to indopondenoe {Indopondenco Leaguers : hoar hoar). On 
a practical basis, I want you to make Dominion Status our immediate goal and 
concentrate all our forces for attaining that object instead of fighting tho air." 

The President then opened the matter for discussion. 

The Independent League's Statement. 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar at this stage read out a statement on behalf of Iho 
Independence Leaguers and when prossed to state tho tamos of tho signatories 
declared that these wore still being obtained and would bo announced in tho 
press. The statement was signed among others by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pfc. 
Jawaharinl Nehru, Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr. Kiran Sbaukor Boy, Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr, Satyamurti, Mr. Sambumarti and Mr, Shivaprasad 
Gupta and read as follows : — 

of ibo Ali-Pnnics National Convention desire t 
maKo tlie lollowing Etatcacht with a view to elm our posHlon bcfoic the Convention and 
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country, Wc are of the opinion that both in the escrciee of India’s right to eclt-determi- 
nation and in consonance with the resolution of the Madras Congress declaring the goal 
of the people to bo Complete National Independence, the Swaraj Constitution of India, 
■which the Madras Congress directed the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress to draft and place before this Convention, should be based on independence. 
We feel that the constitution drafted by the Nehru Committee and placed before this 
Convention definitely commits those who support it to a constitution based on Dominion 
Status, We are not prepared to accept this and we therefore cannot accept or support the 
Dominion status basis of this constitution. Wo dissociate ourselves from this constitution 
in so far as it commits us to acceptance of Dominion status. Wo notice that both in the 
Nehru Report and in the resolutions of the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow, the right 
of Congressmen and of the Congress to retain and exercise the fullest liberty to work for 
Complete Independence is amply recognised. We also know that at the Lucknow All- 
Parties Conference, a statement on behalf of those who stood for Independence was read, 
stating their position on the above lines. 

“ The All-India Congress Committee at its meeting at Delhi on 3rd and 4lh Novem- 
ber last, considered the Nehru Report and the resolutions of the All-Parties Conference 
and, exercising its liberty of action decided in the course of a resolution as follows : 
“ This meeting of the A. I, C. C. adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress declar- 
ing complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and is of the opinion 
that there can be no true freedom till the British connection is severed." We feel that, 
that resolution represents the correct position to be taken by Congressmen, and others 
who believe in Independence. Wc consider that as this question will have to come be- 
fore and be decided by the Subjects Committee and by the Indian National Congress, 
that is the proper time and place for those represeting the Independence point of view 
to have it reaffirmed by the Congress, In the meantime, we consider that the resolution 
passed by the A. I. C. C, at Delhi regarding the All-Parties’ resolutions represents its 
position. “ This meeting of the A, I. C. C, adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress 
declaring complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and is of the opinion 
that there can be no true freedom tiii the British connection is severed. This Committee 
accepts the recommendations of the Nehru Committee as agreed to by tho Lucknow All- 
Parties Conference for the settlement of the communal diSerence. This Committee speci- 
ally congratulates the Nehru Committee tor their labours, patriotism and farsightedness, 
and, without prejudice to tho resolution of the Congress relating to complete independence, 
is of the opinion that the recommendations of the Nehru Committee are great steps towards 
political advance and without commiting itself to every detail generally approves of them,” 
We ate confident that the Subjects Committee and the Congress will fully accept the 
independence point of view. 

“Having regard to the composition of this Convention, and to the above-mentioned 
ciroumstanccs we have decided not to take any part in the framing of the constitution 
in so far ns it commits us to acceptance of Dominion Status. We shall neither move 
amendments nor vote on it. We propose to carry on in tho Congress and in the country 
such activity as we consider proper and necessary in favour of complete independence. 
But as wc are deeply interested in the communal settlements recommended by the Nehru 
Committee and by the Lucknow All-Parties Conference, we shall not abstain from 
taking part in discussion or voting or those questions. AVe desire to add that the Inde- 
pendence of India League wholly supports this point of view." 

Tho President next called upon Mr. Daud of the Trade Union Congress 
to address tho Convention, 

Mr, D&.UD declared that tho Trade Union Congress had sent him ■with 
a mandate to place thoir demands before tho Convention for a socialistic 
republican form of Government and tho nationalisation of industry. After 
reading tho resolution passed by tho Jharia Congress on tho subject, ho hoped 
it would receive consideration, 

Eai Sahib Chandrika Prasad thereupon made a counter declaration as 
a former President of tho Trade Union Congress and Railwaymon’s Federa- 
tion declaring that the majority of Trade Unions and Unionists were in favour 
of tho Nehru Report. 

A number of Labourites challenged Mr. Chandrika Prasad’s authority to 
speak on behalf of tho Trade Unionists whereupon ho replied that ho was 
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speaking in a personal cnpaoifey and was prepared to take the consequences of 
his action. Ho was, however, continuously interrupted, but confusion ceased 
when ho resumed his sent, 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI then in the course of a much interrupted spoooh, 
often leading to confusion among the audionoo and accompanied by shouts 
of “ Withdraw,” strongly opposed the resolution moved by Mr. Son Gupta. 

Ho asked Mr. Sen Gupta why, when ho accepted Indopondonco as 
the goal of India bo should have movod this resolution and not any of 
“ those Dominion Statuswallahs" who wore behind him, Could they nob find 
a solitary individual in that group with tho courage to preach Dominion 
Status not only not as a stepping stone as Mr. Yakub Hassan had said, but 
forever and anon 7 

Mr, Mahomed Alt criticised tho psychology of thoso %vho argued that 
Dominion Status was only a temporary phase and that afterwards they could 
claim ijidoporidenco. Ho described this as tho policy of a coward and not of 
a fighter. Ho praised tho Nehru Committee for their oxcollonb report but 
ho obiectod to it on essential points. 

He objected to Dominion Status because that status could have applica' 
tion only in a country of white people and not to this country of .320 millions 
black people. Nowhere in the world was any Asiatic, particularly an Indiani 
more looked down upon than in Britain, tho centre of tho British Empire. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru at this stage explained that this was a contradic- 
tion in terras and that if they got Dominion Status they could bo treated on 
tho same level with the people of tho solf-govorning Dominions. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali denied this and speaking from his rooont oxperioiico 
in England and other countries ho said that Dominion Status might bo very 
good on paper but when it was being applied tboro would bo a world of 
difference between the people of Canada or South Africa and of India, 

At this stage Mr, P. K. Chakrabarti indignantly asked Mr Mahomed 
Ali to withdraw tho word “ coward ” in respect oi Mr, Son Gupta. 

Mr. Mahomed AU declined and explained that he wanted Mr. Sen 
Gupta with bis creed of indopondonco not to become a coward. 

Mr. Chakrabarti and others pressed for tho withdrawal of what they 
termed an unparliamentary expression and some confusion roigiiod. 

Order was eventually restored and Mr. Mahomed Ali, prooooding, 
emphasised that Dominion Status might bo used differently in India and 
against the interest of India and reminded them of the veto powers of tho 
Viceroy. 

Mr. B. C, Pal — Wo will see that it is not so exoroisod in India. 

Tho Moulana also urged tho Convention to leave tho Indian States 
out of consideration and refused to accept Pandit Malaviya as tho representa- 
tive of tho Indian States. 

Ho said he was present in the Convention not as a Moslem Leaguer or 
Trade Unionist or even as an ox-Prosidont of tho Congress but only a member 
of tho AlMndia Congress Committee. Ho asked for no Constitution but for 
one article namely that India shall bo free and independent. 

“ I don’t ask ” ho said, " for Dominion Status under the British or 
Hindus or Mussalmaiis or Turkey or Afghanistan. But I want froodom for 
myself and my country,” 

i./ Mr. Prakasham : Did you not petition tho Viceroy 1 
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Mr. Mahomed Ali (indignantly) : “ No, I have nob taken oven the oath 
of fealty which you have done and which Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar can somehow 
justify ”, 

Speaking in his personal capacity the Maulana declared that he would 
ask for no constitution except one article namely that “ India shall bo free 
and independent.” ‘‘ I ask for no constitution, I ask for no rights for my- 
self, no fundamental rights for the Alussalmans, no rights for Hindus, no 
protection for minorities and majorities. I will only ask for one article, that 
of a free and independent India. I do not want Dominion Status under 
the Mussalmans or under the Turks. The one article I want is that India 
shall bo free as other nations of the world. I say I do not want any- 
thing for myself. But I say that in order to got rid of the British there is 
no other alternative but to accept Dominion Status under the Hindus or 
the Mussalmans. In ord r to get rid of the British control over myself, 
if there is no alternative except to accept Dominion Status under the 
Hindus, I will accept it for myself”. 

It had been said, the Maulana went on, how they could ask for indepen- 
dence while communalism was rampant in the land. They could take it 
from him that there would bo communalism in this country so long as there 
was no independence. And as long as they wore under the British control 
that question would not bo solved. That was why independence was necessary. 

“ I want to open the door, concluded the Maulana, “ not of the Yervada 
Jail bub the great Jail facing India, which can only be opened by absolute 
independence and not by dependence or Dominion Status. I do nob want 
people to become cowards, bub what I say is, if we take a false step to-day, 
wo might be called cowards to-morrow and I appeal to my comrades to see 
that they do nob behove like cowards ”, 

Dr, ALAM of the Punjab was very much pained to see that the Maulana 
spoke for himself only and not for all of them. It had been said that they 
had gone under the influence of some Liberal Knights. But he could assure 
them that it was the Liberals who bad come under their banner and not 
the Congressmen who had gone under the banner of the Liberals. But 
while the Maulana was away in England his followers had gone under the 
banner of Sir Md. Shafi and Sir Abdur Eahim, who had been giving 
dinners to Simon Seven. 

Proceeding, he pointed out the difference between the speeches of Mr. 
Son Gupta and the Maulana. Both of them wanted indopondenco, but as 
a practical man Mr. Son Gupta had joined with others in claiming Dominion 
Status, while the Maulana would not accept it. And why? Dr. Alam 
then pointed out that the word ‘ shall ’ in the constitution was not obligatory 
and did not deter others from working for independence. 

This acceptance of Dominion Status, concluded Dr. Alam, was the last 
offer on their part to the British people to keep their connexion with India. 
It constituted the last offer on the part of those of our countrymen who 
thought that the English people were sympathetic to them. If this was nob 
granted, then they would have to work further with the Congressmen and 
not to go back to the banner of Sir Md. Shafi. This was the last word, ho 
thought for after this, they were not going bo agree to anything like Dominion 
Status. 

Mr. S. SATYAMURTHI, on behalf of the Mahajan Shabha and the All- 
India States’ Subjects Conference, associated himself with the statement of 

H 
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Mr, Srinivasa lyenger. Ho pointed out fcbo difference in tbe framing of the 
present resolution with that passed at Luchnow. Hero it did not recognise 
the liberty of those who desired to work for independence. If, after this; 
uncharitable critics said that it was a reply to the Viceroy, ho thought 
they would not ho far from wrong. 

They however thought that the time was with them and that their 
destiny lay in the direction of indopondenoo. They wore ready and willing 
to hold aloft the banner of independence already raised. They know that 
the Congress would justify them. They did not want to ho responsible for 
the breaking upon of this Convention and therefore not without much hesita- 
tion but with a sense of responsibility that they agreed at the greatest sacrifice 
to this. What they had decided was to associate themselves with the state- 
ment of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and to desist from taking any futrher part in 
this resolution fixing Dominion Status as their constitution. But ho gave the 
Convention and the country a fair warning that Indopendonco was the only 
goal for which the people of this country should work for. 

Mr. J, L, Banerjea’s Amendment. 

Moving as an amendment to the first article of the recommendations 
of the Nehru Committee declaring that “ India shall take rank as a free 
nation among the free nations of the world,’’ Mr. J. L. BANERJI attacked 
soma of the arguments in favour of Dominion Status. Leaving the task of 
constitution-making to the constitution Pandits of the future, he said that 
both Mr. Sen Gupta and Mr. Yakub had laid stress upon the practicability 
of Dominion Status implying that while it was a practical idea, independence 
was not. Not being a practical man himself, ho could not appreciate the . 
value of such an argument. Why was Domini.n Status more practicable 
than independence 1 Was it meant that it was easier to attain it 1 That 
this goal could bo reached more easily than independence, and that indepon- 
denoo meant fighting the British Government while Dominion Status could 
be granted to them out of genorority 1 If that was the attitude no grosser 
delusion could have boon cherished in the minds of men. They should 
remember that even for attaining the Dominion Status they would have to 
use coercion, and more so, it may bo, in the case of independence, and there 
is no other means available. Such being the case ho foiled to understand 
how Dominion Status was more practicable than indcpondonco. 

Rising on a point of personal explanation, Mr. Son Gupta said what 
ho said was that as a practical man they must hare unity. Ho knew as 
much ns Mr. Banerji did that they required force, coercion and strength in 
the country for the purpose of getting Dominion Status and perhaps some 
more amount of force for indopondenoo, 

Mr. Banoiji maintained that it meant the same thing and there was 
no need of Mr. Sen Gupta to contradict him. Rroccoding, ho said, groat 
stress had boon laid on the question of unity. The point could never be 
over emphasised. But did they think that they would have unity evon 
on the question of Dominion Status 1 The man who did say that would bo a. 
very bold man. His reading of history showed that indopondenoo was 
never attained by any united people (Hoar, Hoar), Wherever the battle 
of freedom had boon fought it had boon fought by an active minority 
(Applause), and not by a united nation. It had boon fought by a minority 
united in itself and never by a united nation. To say that 326 millions 
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of people would unite and then press for indopendenoo-— that had never 
been done and then they would have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

Pointing out that Dominion Status might be a practical idea for Cana- 
dians, Australians and other people who were akin to the English in race, 
tradition, blood, and culture, it was never a practicable proposition for India 
whose people had no common bond with the British. The only bond was 
the bond of servitude and inferiority. That being the case, how could they 
accept it from England and how could England give it to them 1 Their 
choice was plain. Was it independence or dependence for ever ? 

The Viceroy had been telling them that those who talked of Indepen- 
dence were leading the country into a morass, evidently implying that the road 
to Dominion Status was a broad highway upon which they have only to walk 
and it would bo dropped into their mouth. He hoped nobody would bo misled 
by this kind of talk. If independence was a morass, in the eyes of the 
Viceroy, Dominion Status was equally so. As soon as they gave up their 
demand for independence, they would also come out in their true colours. 

“ Therefore I call upon you to think seriously over the matter. With 
you the decision must be not an act of the moment, but it would bo a 
decision which will affect you, affect your descendants, your posterity and 
generations to come, For you the choice is plain and it remains to bo seen 
what course you will adopt, the straight and narrow and short path that leads 
to independence through much blood, many tears and through innumerable 
course of sufferings, or the broad beaten track that leads to Dominion Status, 
dependence and hell. 

Mrs. Annie BESANT supporting the resolution said that she wished to 
clear one point and that was that’ Independence and Dominion Status meant 
practically the same thing. Dominion Status meant that they would have their 
own army and navy and that was essentially necessary to the country desirous 
of winning freedom from another country not willing to grant it. That was 
why self-governing dominions could do as they liked. That was the factor 
she wanted to bring to their notice. One point seemed to be an important 
factor in this respect and which had never been mentioned in the speeches 
and that was that there was another party to it namely England. What would 
be her attitude 1 That had not been thought of by anybody. 

Proceeding, she pointed out the analogy of Ireland and said that the 
difference between the Irish people and Indians was that while Ireland was 
determined to bo free, they were not. If India desired to be free, she could 
bo free in a few minutes. The change of attitude would be enough to bring 
Great Britain to her senses. They talked for independence amongst them- 
selves but not one word had been mentioned as to how they were going to 
act for it. 

. In this connexion she asked Indians to follow Sein Fein method. Let 
them set up parallel government in every viliage and in every district board. 
Their people had a genius for self-government. They had already before 
them the example of Bardoli. ‘‘ Make many Bardolis all over the country 
and I tell you that the English psople are very practical people and before 
many Bardolis are established they will coma to you for settlement. That 
is the kind of agitation they understand. 

I toll you further that if you, older people, do not take up the burden 
of freedom, the younger generation will do it. They are beginning to under- 
stand the shame, degradation and the intolerable condition of millions of 
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people bavinft a splendid history behind them, a literature unrivalled, bound 
down to a little nation in the far off ocean. That was the fooling they must 
spread in the land. 

What I urge upon yon is not to talk much but to begin to act, to build 
up self-governing , Swaraj and then there is some hope of your gaining Swaraj. 
Swaraj will bo granted to you when it becoraos dangerous to refuse it.^^ I 
am asking you to do something practical before the year 1929 passes sway.’ 

Mr. Bepin Chandra PAL (Calcutta) in supporting the resolution said 
that if bo wore not absolutely convinced with what the Nehru Report called 
Dominion Status as the goal of India’s political aspiration and that if ho were 
not convinced that this Dominion Status meant not only practically but also 
in theory in the constitution of the existing British Empire independence, 
complete and absolute, he would have voted against it and called for indopon* 
donee. But they should remorabor that independence was not their absolute 
negation of dependence. The word “ independence ” was a foreign word 
and its concept was also a foreign one. Their word was not ‘ independence 
but ‘ Swadhinata ’ which meant solf-dopondonco and not itdopondenoo. Every 
association limited the independence of the parties joining that association. 
This was the convontiou of ail political parties in India and the very fact 
that they had met together in that Convention did not take away Ihoir 
fundamental freedom but it limited their indopondonco so far as common 
notion in this convention was concornod. The first thing that had struck 
him in this discussion between independence and Dominion Status was that 
those who talked of independence seemed to believe that there was no froo- 
dom in the association. Dominion Status was actually equality of partnership. 
That was their own language in 1906 when Dadabhai Naoroji declared the 
meaning of Swaraj as Self-Government prevailing in the colonies and in the 
United Kingdom, When Mr. Naoroji laid down this ideal of Swaraj before 
them ho did not mean isolated independence but equal partnership in a larger 
association. 

In the Nehru Committee Report they had self-governing Dominion 
Status. In the first place the Commonwealth of India Parliament would, 
like the Parliament of Great Britain or Parliament of Canada or other 
dominions, bo responsible to its own constituency for peace and order. 
The present Indian legislature was excluded from responsibility for peace 
and order. They should fao placed on the same footing as the Dominions 
and their legislature should bo responsible for peace and order. If the 
Indian Legislative Assembly had boon responsible for peace and order 
and the Bengal Legislative Council had boon responsible for the same, Lord 
Reading and Lord Lytton could not have passed Ordinances which they 
did because in that case the Parliament of India and the Parliament of 
Bengal would have been completely responsible for peace and order and 
their Parliament would be responsible to the people for law and every act of 
the govermont. Ho therefore thought that Independence and Dominion 
Status practically meant the same thing (cries of ‘no, no’). It was a matter 
of constitutional history, it was a matter of fact but it was not a question 
of opinion. The fact was that self-governing Dominion Status was the same 
as Indcpondcrico. 

(Voice— M?hy not accept the term ‘independence’ if there is no differ 
once between the twol). 

At this Mr, Pal referred to the Faridpur speech of Doshbandhu Chitta- 
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ranjan Das who declared that self-governing Dominion Status was not practi- 
cally better but ideally higher than isolated national independence. This 
was exactly what the speaker was trying to bring out, 

Mr. TAraohand’s Amendment. 

Mr. Tarachand Lalwani (of Karachi) moved the following amendment : 
“ Whereas the goal of Indian people is only national indopondonco India 
cannot achieve true freedom without severance of British connexion and the 
people cannot enpy tho fruits of freedom without socialism. This convention 
resolves that tho constitution of India should only be based on full indepen- 
donco and recommends that tho necessary alteration in that behalf bo made 
into tho Nehru report.” 

He said that Dominion Status or Indopondonco could not bo had merely 
by passing a resolution. They should never meet until and unless they had 
taken direct action. The speaker cited Bardoli as an instance in support of 
his proposition .and pointed out that it was tho peasants and nobody else 
who could bring real Swara). 

Sir C. P. RAMASWAMY IYER, in tho course of a fighting speech on 
behalf on the National Liberal Federation in support of Dominion Status, em- 
phasised tho nerd for unity. Ho asked if it was not a fact th.at during the last 
twelve months the national cause had been enhanced in volume and intensity 
of expression by the unity which bad been secured of all parties in regard 
to the Simon Commission. The attitude of men like Sir AH Imam and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru had profoundly modified the political situation in India, 
These might represent minority opinion, but when they wore prepared to 
work with the majority opinion, would it not be bettor to take them in the 
interests of national progress I And yet they wore told in regard to Dominion 
Status that it was easier to attain Indepondenoo, and therefore, they should 
not bother about concentration on Dominion Status, when with perhaps tho 
same expenditure of energy they could achieve tho other. His reply was that 
there were many classes in this country who bad not .accepted Independence 
as their goal. The case of the landlords was enough. At tho same time 
there were the people of Indian States who would not be allowed to go with 
Congressmen in British India if they talked of Independence ; but might bo 
allowed if they worked for Dominion Status, Then, there were the members 
of the Liberal Federation. They might bo numerically weak, but they believed 
that Dominion Status was in itself desirable, and would give everything 
that a proud and self-respecting nation would c.aro to achieve — association on 
equal terms with the biggest community of nations. 

Proceeding Sir C. P, Ramaswaray Iyer said that by accepting Dominion 
Status India would rise to the position occupied by Canada. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali had asked what would bo tho attitude of the Liberals if tho Con- 
stitution fell short of tho demands of tho Liberals. Ho wanted them to lot 
him know what would bo their attitude if tho Constitution fell short of 
independence. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali : Wo don’t accept it. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer : Equally so, wo don’t. 

“ I object,” bo said, “ to a mentality which suspects tho bonafidea ol 
the Liberals. Wo believe unlike you that Dominion Status is enough for 
any self-respecting nation, I am asking for a spirit of mutual tolerance.” 

There was an inaudible interruption from Mr. Mahomed AH at this 
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stage, to which Sir C. P. Eamaswami Iyer replied ; — “ I know thia^ talk of 
killing and getting killed a little too much. Lot mb ho horoos, hut if we are 
going to kill and get killed, then your place is not in this Convention hut 
somewhere else.” _ 

Mr. Mahomed Ali asked : “ "Will you come to jail with us in the struggle 1 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer replied : “ I treat this question as an insult. 

If that is the spirit in which you are going to work for Swaraj it is not worth- 
getting. We Liberals are commonplace men, but give us a chance to work 
with you and enable us to give the best of us to the advancement of the 
national cause in a spirit of mutual trust and toleration.” 

Political Suffereis’ Statement. 

Swami Govindanand, on behalf of the Political Sufferers’ Conference, 
at this stage read out the following statement advocating independence ; — 

The members of the Swatlhin Bharata Sangha are of opinion that the only goal for 
which any nation thonld work is Independence, and that India can never have true 
freedom until the British connection is severed and therefore the constitution of India 
shoo Id be based only on Indcpcndcnoe. 

We find that the constitution recommended in the Nehra Report is based on what is 
known as Dominion Status, which means that the entire politics of India will, in the 
last rcEOit, be controlled by Britain in the interests of British Imperialism, We are also 
of opinion that the salvation of India and her masses lies in the establishment of a real 
sooialiBlic regime. We are afraid the whole of the constitution sketched in the Nchrn 
Report is based on capitalistic construction of society. We are not prepared to accept this 
constitution, and hence cannot support it. Wo feel that teal unity cannot grow and 
prosper in India as long as there is communal representation in whatever form in the 
constitution of India, Wo are therefore emphatically of opinion that the constitution of 
India should bo based only on national representation. 

We find that the constitution sketched in the Nchrn Report is based on comronnal 
representation through reservation of seats for minorities. Consistently with our nationa- 
lism, we cannot accept this portion of the constitution. But since under the cironms- 
tances much as we deplore them, another settlement acceptable to all communities is not 
possible, we feel it to be our imperative national duty not to oomplioate the matters by 
opposing that portion of the Report in this Convention or outside in the country, for v;c 
do not want to fall into llie oiever traps of rank communalists and reactionaries who 
exploiting idealism, nationalism and patriotism, are oat to wreck auy honest efforts at 
mobilising the national foiccs to give a battle royal to the present tyranny and to win the 
nation's freedom. 

Having stated our position with regard to the three most important issues in the Report, 
(1) Dominion Status vs. Independence, (2) Nationalism vs. Representation of seats and 
(3) Soeialism vs, Capitalism, we wish to assure the Convention that, much as wo feel 
very strongly on these three questions, we do not propose to hamper the work of this 
Convention. Bne we desire to record our considered opinion on all the three gnestions 
and to dissociate ourselves from the resolutions on these thr c issues in so far as they 
commit us to acceptance of British connection, capitalism and reservation of seats on a 
commnuaV basis. We sball not lake any part in the lesolntions by moving omendments or 
voting on them. We shall however avail ourselves of the privilege accorded in the Report 
and Lucknow resolution of carrying on such activity as we consider proper and necessary 
in. favour of compiele Independence and hope the parties f avonring British connection 
will not carry on any counter-propaganda or hamper in any way onr activities in that 
direction. ♦ 

Mr. 0. y. CHINTAMONI on behalf ol the Liberal Federation also sup- 
ported the resolution. Ho said that he,liad come to the Convention booauso the 
Nehru Committee’s report ns a whole- was for the good of the country. If they 
woro_ believers in perpetual dependence they would not have asked for 
Dominion Status but would bo content with ‘ status quo.’ Dominion Status 
connected a political position for India equivalent in all respects to independ- 
ence. It was because they are advocates of freedom for tho country and did 
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not want any longer to be dependent upon or subject to England that they 
were giving their whole-hearted support to this resolution. 

It had been argued that those who supported Dominion Status were 
actuated by a spirit of defeatism. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali : — On a point of order (cries of order, order, 
sit down). 

Moulana Mahomed Ali : — If this rabble is going on like this I will 
go out. 

(Voices : — You are also of the rabble). 

Mr. Ghintamoiii continuing said that he would not refer to the effect 
of argument on this point, as he listened to every word of Mr. Mahomed Ali 
with the care and attention to which the word of any ex-president of the 
Indian National Congress deserved. Ho w.as speaking on the basis of his own 
understanding and not of the intention of the speaker. 

Moulana Mahomad All. — On a point of personal explanation. I did 
not say anything at all about the Liberal Federation or anybody else. I spoke 
.about the psychology of Mr. J. M. Son-Gupta. 

Mr. Chintamoni. — I submit I have not made any allegation against Mr, 
Mahomed Ali and I stand acquitted to having made any charge against him. 

Proceeding the speaker said that Dominion Status was .akin to nation.al 
independence for all practical purposes for whioh the Nehru Report worked. 
Whether national unity was desirable or was merely an expression of national 
weakness — upon this point ha nob only associated himself wholeheartedly 
with the arguments put before them by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer. But 
ho would go further and say that if they did not strive to the best of their 
power to achieve the maximum amount of national unity that was possible 
and exert a united pressure of the entire people seeking for political progress . 
and for freedom from bondage upon their opponents whose organisation, whose 
strength, whoso determination and whoso selfishness was only too well known 
to them, they would get neither Independence nor Dominion Status nor make 
any substantial move forward. The position of the National Convention ought 
in his opinion to bo the position whioh Gokhalo described as the position of 
an ambassador of the people of India. Let those members of the Indian 
National Congress who had thus belittled the value of national unity should 
remember that, the All Parties Conference was ctilled at the instance of the 
National Congress itself and that it was the members of the Congress who 
were in the position of the hosts to the non-Congress men in order to achieve 
what they were struggling for, namely the freedom from bondage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chintamoni said that if this Convention had thrown out 
the Nehru Committee’s recommendations as embodied in the resolution they 
would be doing the most inoiilculable injury which anybody of public men 
had done within the living memory and appealed with all the earnestness 
he could command to ratify the most statesmanlike conclusions reached in 
the report and show it to evey opponent of Ridian national progress that 
Indians could rise to the height of the occasion at this critical juncture. 

Sir ALI IMAM rose amidst applause and said that ho did nob propose to 
enter into a discussion of the value of Independence or Dominion Status, nor 
would he go into the detailed ox.amination of the report of the Nehru Com- 
mittee. Ho did not think that there was one single individual present at the 
Convention who disputed the proposition that Independence was a higher 
claim than Dominion Status. In theory they did not need to be convinced 
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as to the obvious fact that Indopondanco was a higbor ideal. Although bo 
was theoretically convinced of the higher ideality of Independence, ho had 
gone and put his name on a paper which adopted Dominion Status, that is 
to say, ho had taken a lower place. 

Ho asked them to consider one or two things in regard to their own 
country. People or some section of the people who wero^ fighting among 
themselves upon a question as to whether a certain minority in the central; 
legislature should have 26 seats out of hundred or 33, people who wore 
quarrelling among themselves as to whether or not there would ho reservation 
of seats for certain minorities and who wore not united in regard to com- 
munal interests, for such people as practical politicians to say and come 
forward that they should have independence was simply ridiculous. One 
might ask if they were going to put before the country the word ‘ indepen- 
dence’ or they wore going to put before the country indopendonco ns it 
, should he conceived as the basis of an accepted constitution. That word 
by itself had already gone before the country. The National Congress had 
already put it before the country. Time had come for them to realise that 
the more word ‘ indepondonco ’ would not by itself bring their salvation. It 
should he accompanied by a definite constitution — a constitution which ac- 
cepted independence as its goal. 

As a nationalist -he had a grave misgiving about the declaration of the 
Jamiyat Ulema, the Khilafat Committee as it was only the Mnsalmans who 
wanted independence and who understood the virtue and value of indepen- 
dence. He believed that he was an Indian first (prolonged and continued 
cheers). 

In conclusion ho sounded a note of warning to the audience not to bo 
misled by theoretical ideas but to listen to practical politicians. He did not, 
however, claim to bo himself a politician. Ho was a simple manmnd was 
for some time only a miserable Law Member of the Government of India, 
Ho was putting before the audience his honest conviction and be hoped that 
they would agree with him when ho said that the decisions reached by the 
Nehru Committee word the host that could bo devised for at least some 
time to come. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA in reply referred to what His Excellency the 
Vicor-y had said in some place that the friends of India in England would 
bo alienated from thorn by the fact that they would use this consfcitutioii 
based on Dominion Status for the purpose of strengthening their position 
for indopendonco. He could tell His Excellency that so far as they (the 
Congrossmon) wore ooiicornod they would use the unity produced in- the 
country for the purpose of strengthening their national movement for 
freedom. 

He know that it would ho as much difficult to wrest a constitution based 
on Dominion Status as it would bo to wrest a constitution based on indopon- 
dotico and complete, sovoronco from British connexion. The only object for 
which ho supported the resolution in the All- Parties Convention that day was 
that ho desired along with others to use this unity in the country. When they 
talked about indepondonco making indepondonco as the basis of their rosolu- 
tio|i ho understood men like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana M.abomed 
AH : ho was not going to make insinuations against any one but ho did say 
that there wore some who belonged to communal organisations. It was all 
very well to come to the Convention and to say that they would fi"ht for 
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indepandenoo, and in the same breath say that in the Punjab or in some other 
place they would claim a little more than what their population granted. 

They wanted unity, they wanted strength in this Convention for the 
purpose of enabling the Congress men to carry on their work for indepen- 
dence. “Let us not spoil this gigantic work, this historic work in this 
Convention by being pawns in the hands of the communists and the hired 
politicians of the British people.” 

All the amendment were put to the vote and lost while the original 
resolution was carried nem con.” 

At this stage Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru asked the President to record a note 
that the All-India Congress Committee would record their vote in this matter 
on the 27th inst. The President agreed to the proposal of Mr, Nehru and 
the Convention was adjourned. 


THIRD D AY — 2 4 TH DECEMBER 1 928. 

2. — Declaration of Rights. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru started the third day’s proceedings by proposing the 
addition of a clause describing the word “citizen” ns given at page 31 of 
the report, to the effect that when India got Dominion Status and would 
enjoy equality with other members of the British Commonwealth, those 
members would similarly enjoy equal status in Indio. The following is the 
text of the resolution : — 

“That this Convention adopts the changes proposed in the supplementary report 
defining a “citizen” so as to include citizens of other Dominions.” 

In moving the resolution ha said he was only placing before the Conven- 
tion a recommendation made in the report of his Committee, The suggestion 
was that “ citizens” should bo described in a certain way. As the definition 
of this word originally stood at page 31 of the reports, it consisted of only 
three clauses. It was now proposed to add a fourth, which would be num- 
bered as clause 4, «> 

Proceeding, Pt, Motilal said that this was necessary in compliance with the 
resolution that was adopted in the Convention the previous day, when the sub- 
ject of the Status of India was debated and Dominion Status resolved upon. 
This would give them the rights of citizenship in the Commonwealth. In 
adding this olauso they had carried out the instructions of the Lucknow Con- 
ference, Unless the new clause now proposed was adopted the people of other 
Commonwealths coming to this country could not bo regarded as citizens hero. 
This would create a rather curious state of things because while Gormans, 
Italians or the subjects of any other country coming to India could bo 
naturalised and would then become citizens here and enjoy equal rights, those 
coming from Great Britain or any of her Colonies would find themselves in 
this real difficulty that they could not be naturalised and would not enjoy 
equality with Indians as citizens. Such a thing would bo quite inconsistent 
with the resolution passed by this Convention the previous day because if 
they had Dominion Status they become equal to the people of the British 
Empire and all her Commonwealths. 

If Indians became the equal of the British people and the people be- 
longing to the Commonwealths of Canada, South Africa and Australia it 
Ifj 
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would to absurd to say that though tho Indian people claimed to bo the equal 
oS the people of those several Commonwealths tho later should not have 
equal rights of citizenship in this country. While claiming to bo on tho 
same footing as the people of tho other British Commonwealths tho Indians 
could not deny tho latter the same rights as they would themselves enjoy. 
This was nearly a consequential amendment. Of course at present India 
enjoyed no such right at all but they had passed tho resolution in favour of 
Dominion Status and if India wanted equality in other Dominions they would 
have to concede the same rights to tho people of those Dominions. If they 
wanted to be regarded as citizens of this country, this equality would come 
about automatically if India got Dominion Status. If Indians wanted equal 
rights in other dominions they must give them equal rights hero. Of course 
if they did not got tho one they would not give the other. As ho had stated 
this equality would come about automatically and would not depend upon 
any one’s will or pleasure. It would follow automatically and they would 
got those rights subject to any special legislation which other countries would 
have tho right to pass, just as India would have tho right to pass similar 
special legislations. If India was admitted into this family of tho Common- 
wealth of Nations she would no longer bo foreign to them and they would 
no longer be foreign to India. 

A member asked why this Convention should go out of its way to make 
this concession, and in reply to this Pandit Motilal Nehru pointed out that 
they had laid down their constitution for Dominion Status and tho necessary 
implication was that the consequence would follow. Tho people of this 
Commonwealth could not bo naturalised because it was only foreigners who 
could be naturalised. 

A Select Committee Formed. 

Mr, K. M. MUNSHI (Bombay) opposing tho resolution said that ho pro- 
posed that tho resolution bo referred to a Select Committee for further 
consideration. Tho ground for referring the clause to a Committee was that 
it was not as satisiactory ns it should bo. With profound doforonco for 
Pandit Motilol ho said that it was not quite accurate to say that tho Dominion 
Status guaranteed every natural-born subject of His Majesty equal rights. 
As, for instance, he said tho Commonwealth of Australia was quite 
competent to exclude any race which they thought proper from the exorcise 
of franchise. In South Africa too there was such a statute. 

Ho, therefore, suggested that a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Naresh Son-Guptn, Mr. J. Choudhury 
and Mr, S. N. Hiyi and tho speaker be formed and that they should submit 
their report at tho next sitting of tho Convention. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said that ho had no objection to the formation of 
a Committee. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari then moved that tho following gentlemen should form 
tho Committee — .VIr. L. R. Tarsheo, Sir Tej Bahadur .Sapru, Dr. Naresh Son- 
Gupta, Mr. J. Choudhury, and Mr. K. M. Munshi. Tho amendment of 
Mr. Munshi was put to vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Amendments Moved. 

Mr. K. Madhab NAIR (Congress, Kerala) then moved that sub-Sootion II 
of Article 4 of the Nohnr Report bo omitted. Mr. Nair said that tho present 
economic arrangement in tho country was certainly nob tho best one. There 
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•was vested rights such as capitalistic rights. He did not believe in any 
self-rule of 5 or 10 or 15 per cent of the population. National Self-Govern- 
ment meant Self-Government of the Nation and), not of any class. Ho did not 
believe that Swaraj could ho acquired hy India otherwise than by the tenants 
who had been sadly neglected. But ho did not object if the report as a 
whole was of the Zemindars and that of Priests, which wore not to the 
liking of the people. Ho therefore urged that the clause ho omittet’. 

Babu Eamchandra (Member, of the U. P, Kishan Sahha) supported 
Mr. Nair. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra SEN-GUPTA said that ho considered it unfortunate 
because he could not believe in the existence of self-rule in India for only 
five or ten years. To him national solf-government meant not self-govern- 
ment of the classes. Those who believed that self-government could be 
achieved by perpetually neglecting the down-trodden masses were labouring 
under a fearful delusion. Ho believed that the retention of the clause 
meant a direct challenge to the tenantry of Bengal and he was prepared to 
accept it for the present, for they who had already laboured under this dis- 
advantage for so many years were prepared to suffer so for a few years 
more. They knew that the moment the constitution came into force and 
manhood suffrage was granted they could alter the whole structure of the 
constitution and it was in this feeling that he opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Eamdas PANTULU in opposing the amendment said that there was 
no danger to accepting the resolution as it stood in the report as it was 
perfectly a legitimate provision. They were already pledged under the 
Congress constitution to adjust amicably the relations between landlords and 
tenants and the employers and the employees and he did not want to create 
any impression in the minds of anybody that this relation would be destroyed 
under the new Commonwealth. 

Mr. J. L, BANEEJEE in supporting the amendment said that the first 
clause of the resolution that no property would bo disturbed except in accor- 
dance with law was quite sufficient and he thought that the second clause 
guaranteeing rights was added with a sinister object. What titles were they 
going to guarantee 1— titles lawfully acquired under the laws passed by the 
British Government which was described by Mahatma Gandhi as “ Satanic ”, 
Might he understand that all other laws of the Satanic Government were 
liable to bo assailed and attacked but the laws for safeguarding the rights 
of landlords wore sacred and sacrosant, net even to bo attacked by the Free 
India to bo 1 

"What were they trying to have their Dominion status for, Mr. Baneijee 
asked. Was not their now Commonwealth to bo given ample and large 
power of law giving 1 Should they not desire to give that body a chance bo 
fore the world 1 Certainly they did not want to perpetuate the evil thing of 
the past? Should they not say that their object was to shatter the existing 
state of things and remould it nearer to tfio heart’ s desire ? If that was 
not their object was there any meaning in claiming independence or Dominion 
Status ? If they gave the largest and amplest powers for legislation to the 
free states of India would that power of legislation bo hampered only in 
respect of laws, out of deference most probably, to the great property-holders 
DOW existing in India, 

“ One of the first duty of the now state of Bengal, Mr. Baneijee con- 
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tinued, created under the Commonwealth will bo to uiiBcttlo the permanent 
settlement. How can it possibly do that if you guarantee under* your, constitu" 
tions those titles and rights of the people hero 1 If you cannot alter the 
present oniquitoua state of things, your federated India will not bo worth 
having.” 

Babu SRIPEAKASA (of Benares) moved the deletion of the words 
“lawfully” with regard to the acquisition of property and suggested the addition 
of the following clause after the word guaranteed ; " Provided that the 
same had boon acquired in a manner still regarded as lawful in the Common- 
wealth and also provided that such a guarantee shall not bo regarded as 
giving any immunity to any person from the confiscation of the whole or a 
part of his property however acquired in executing decrees of the courts of the 
Commonwealth or in fulfilment of such laws as may bo passed limiting the 
extent of private property.” 

He said that ho was not there to carry on a tirade against the rich folk. 
The purpose of his moving the amendment was to impress upon their minds 
that whatever gain humanity in its march towards progress had made should 
bo shared by all human beings. It should not bo confined only to a few. 

Mr. T, BISWANATHAM of Tamil Naidu in moving a similar amendment 
said that to support the rights of titles lawfully acquired was quite out of 
place. Ho suggested that under the present conditions it would bo most incon- 
ceivable to give guarantee to an exploded section of society. The posterity 
would not bo able to reorganise the society, 

Mr. Syod MAHOMED opposed the amendment. While agreeing with the 
sentiments that wore contained in the amendment ho pointed out that 
this constitution was the beginning of India’s career as a free nation. They 
would realise that all the amendments which they were dealing with wore 
really useless and trivial. What they wore trying by this amendment was to 
change the social structure of the country before it started on its political 
career, 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA wanted to clear up certain misconcep- 
tions. In the first place bo said they must not start with the idea that what 
had boon done had been done to placate a particular group of men. They 
must give those who wore serving thorn this much honesty of purpose that 
if they agreed to a proposal they had done so after mature judgmoat. 

The object of an agreed constitution was to arrive at an understanding 
by an agreement. They could establish Government by sword and by nego- 
tiations and agroomoLt. Ho was sure that they did not want that they 
would divide the landed magnates and the tenants and use force. On the 
other hand they wanted to adjust diflorenoos between themselves in order 
to establish just and equitable relationship between zemindars and tenants. 
They had boon doing it oven under the existing administration. They wore 
not trying to frame a constitution by the result but by an agreement. Did 
they think that the proposals embodied in the report did not give satisfac- 
tion to reasonahlo men 1 Did bo ask thorn to agree to anything unreasonable 1 

What was the proposal before thorn 1 It had boon suggested that it 
was a sinister motive 'that led some of them to put this forward. Ho, 
however, thought that they would think bettor in their calmer moment. Ho 
maintained that this was the well-known tradition to bo found in every 
constitution. The first portion r'blatod to the procedure of laws, What did 
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the second clause moan except this that the now Parliament by a law should 
not say all at once that landed property would be confiscated. This was 
emhodied against the passage of such a law and it did not debar them from 
making a revision of the settlement law of Bengal and Behar. It was an 
economic measure which was open to Government to opon the question at 
any time, and if the British Government had hesitated to revise it for more 
than a century, they would certainly expect their Parliament to proceed 
with the revision not in a hurry. If, however, it was considered necessary in 
the interests of the country, if justice demanded that the revision should be 
taken, then he said that this provision would not stand in their way. 

Pandit Malaviya continued If you want to nationalise the land, it 
will bo opon to your Parliament to appoint a committee or commission to 
purchase those lands after offering them a fair compensation and to acquire 
the whole of the land which they possess by the process of law. 

" I do not endorse the view that every title acquired under the present 
Government is a bad title. Property has not only come down from the 
British period but from the Hindu period and had boon enjoyed under the 
present administration. Do you want to say that you want to take away 
these rights I Do you want to say that you will tolerate the idea of your 
Parliament passing a short law to the effect that all titles to private proper- 
ties should be oxtinguisbed and authorising the executive to take possession 
of the property they possess 1 lam glad that you do not. 

“ Accept if you please, reject if you cannot ” thus concluded Pandit 
Malaviya amidst applause. 

The amendments wore lost and Pandit Motilal Nehru’s resolution was 
carried. 

Loaders Leave Pandal to Moot Mr. Jinnnh, 

At this stage a number of prominent leaders including Doctor Ansari , 
the Maharaja of Muhamadabad, Sir Tej Bahadur and Pandit Matilal Nehru 
left the Convention one by one and the dais was practically half vacant. 
They all left for Grand Hotel where Mr. Jinnah had arrived from Bombay 
with a view to discuss with him possible solutions of the communal question 
and incidentally decide the presidentship of the Muslim League regarding 
which there wore several reports in the lobbies and else whore. Doctor 
Bosant therefore occupied the chair. 

Half an hour later. Pandit Motilal returned to pilot and answer the 
criticisms levelled at several provisions of the Nehru Report. There were 
altogether nineteen clauses laying down fundamental rights. Owing to the 
absence of several leaders, the debate was very taine. Attempts wore 
made to alter those amendments in the report which had been made at cho 
Lucknow Conference. 

Primaiy Education and the State. 

One amendment related to provision by the State for imparting public 
instruction in primary schools to children of members of minorities of con- 
siderable strength in the population through the medium of their own 
language and in such script as may bo in vogue among them. 

Amendments to alter this were lost. 

Abolition of Corporal Punishment. 

Practically all attempts at modifying proposals were unsuccessful. But 
Mr. Balakrishna Sarma obtained a very irrge majority at. voting time on 
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his motion that thovo should ho no corporal punishment ior any oBonco in 
tho Commonwealth of India. Pandit Motilal had opposed this, hut ho and 
only a few others voted against it. 

Prohibition Question, 

The question of prohibition came in for consideration by way of an 
amendment in sub-clause 17 the effect of which was to provide for prohi- 
bition as a fundamental right in tho constitution itself. 

Mr. C. Enjagopalachari was in charge of the motion and with but a 
brief speech from him, and another from tho seconder, it was carried 
unanimously. 

“ It is hardly necessary for mo,” said Mr. Ka.iagopalachari, " to remind 
you that Prohibition is a fundamental part of the American Constitution, 
and the present opportunity is availed of by me to place before you a 
similar proposal that, in our constitution which wo are framing. Prohibition 
should be provided for ns a fundamental right. Wo have already provided 
for universal elementary education and for public health and welfare worlc. 
What I propose is that the removal of the drink evil must also find a place 
in our constitution at tho very start. If wo want tho country to bo happy 
and prosperous with adult suffrage, wo must also have drink removed. If 
wo want a sound democracy, we should necessarily undertake tho duty of 
removing those causes that prevent an ordinary man from acting properly. 

" It is hardly necessary for me in this Convention to argue the matter. 
If you want to save the money of tho people under tho Commonwealth, you 
must have Prohibition. Every year twenty croros of tho poor man’s money 
in this country is wasted over this poison, and therefore if we want to be 
prosperous, we must- have this amendment passed and carried out. If it is 
not included in the constitution now, it would be impossible in tho Central 
Legislature to adopt any Prohibition at all. It has been put in tho schcdulo 
as a provincial subject, and therefore it would not bo competent for tho 
Central Legislature to deal with it. You know tho difficulty with Prohibition 
in regard to finance. A Provincial Government may not he able to find 
money. To go to the Central Legislature it would be impossible, because 
the constitution is against it. And if wo desire to amend it, four-fifths 
majority is a condition. If, therefore, you accept roy motion, yon will place 
tho burden of making suitablo laws upon all Provincial Legislatures and upon 
the Central Legislatvrro also. 1 do not think you will find any difficulty in 
accepting it-. Tho amendment is as follows 

“ It shall be tho duty of tho Commonwealth to save its citizens from 
tho evil and temptations of alcoholic liquors and -intoxicating drugs ; and it 
shall, as soon as possible, alter tho ostahlishmont of tho Commonwealth 
Government, make laws for total prohibition of manufacture and import or 
possession or sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs, except for 
medicinal or industrial purposes 

Mr. Mufti Muhamad Siddiq seconded tho amendment which was put 
and carried unanimously. 

Control of Judiciary. 

The Convention also .adopted the addition of a suh-olauso to tho effect 
that all courts of law should bo within the jurisdiction of tho appellate and 
administrative side of tho High Court of Judicature, 

Tho Convention then adjourned to reasacmblo on tho 27th. 
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FOURTH DAY—27TH DECEMBER 1928 . 

The All-Parfcios Convention raassomWed at 3 this afternoon after two 
days’ roeesa, the adjournment bavin" enabled the All-India Muslim 
League te meet and elect its delogatea to to-day’s session of the Convention, 
Attendence again was very large, and the dais particularly was occupied 
very fully. 


Committee’s Report Presented; 

At the ontest Mr. K. M. Munshi ot Bombay read the majority report of the Com 
niittee appointed on the 24th Dec. to consider the definition of the word “ citizen." Tho 
Majority report was of opinion that the definition of “ citizen ” as given in danse (c) 
should be modified in this way ; 171)0 being a subject of the Ci-own ordinarily resides or 
personally worts for gain within , the territories of the Commonwealth at the commence- 
ment of the Act or fulfils qualifications prescribed by the Parliament for the esercise of 
the rights of citizenship. 

A Dissentient Note. 

Mr. S. N. Haji of Bombay made a dissentient note in which he said : As I am of 
opinion that the discretion of tho Indian Dominion Parliament when established should 
not be fettered by particulars laid down now, regarding the qualifications under which 
non-Indians can hecome Indian citizens, I regret that I cannot sign the above report. 
However, I realise that non-Indians in India should bo permitted to become Indian citizens 
under the Parliament according to the conditions laid down in that behalf " 

He would, therefore, add the words “and fulfils the qualifications f)rc6Cribcd by Parlia- 
ment for the exercise of the right of citizenship.” 

Parsis and the Nehru Report. 

Mr. M. V. PATEL, on behalf of the Parsi Association of Bombay known as Mnzdayasni 
Mandal, made a statement in course of which he said : “ The Parsi Community appreciate 
the unquestioned and unquestionable patriotic motives that have inspired Dr, Ansari, Pandit 
Motilal and others who are responsible for’ the framing of a constitution for the future 
governance of the country, which bears clear evidence of assiduous application, strenuous 
labour and unflagging zeal. But the community cannot help deploring the fact that its 
very existence has been ignored by the said le.aders from the very inception of the moment 
for framing the said constitution. It is as surprising as it is painful to the community 
to see itself so completely ignored in tho report by the distinguished framers of the 
constitution. 

“ Tho Parsi Community desires to know what would bn its position when the Govern- 
ment of the country virtually passes from the hands ot the British into the hands of the 
people. Tho apprehension entertained frequently by a large section ot the Parsi Com- 
munity in the matter of Swaraj is that if tho Indians were granted self-government, the 
dominant race will by tho sheer force of numbers sweep everything before them and the 
interests of the minor races like the Parsis would considerably suffer. 

“ The majority ot the Parsi Community have now learnt to hate communalism in every 
shape and form and disdain to ask for or have special communal rights and privileges. 
They have, as a community, made common cause with the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
and boycotted the Simon Commission. They have also exhibited sufficient moral courage 
to give whole-hearted support to the Nehru report inspitc of their grievances. They have 
thrown the weight of their influence on the side of righteousness and justice instead ot 
co-operating with the Simon Commission driven by a cowardly and selfish consideration 
of communal interests. The Community has also adopted a courteous attitude towards 
the constitution and have resolved to trust to their own abilities and merits and the leaders’ 
sense of justice and fair play for a share in the government of the country when India 
is free. 

“ In conclusion I would request yon to have this statement read heforo the Convention 
and placed on the records of the proceedings”. 

Mr. SIDWAI then came forward and stated that the Mondal was a religions body. 
The body that counted in the Bombay Presidency was tho Parsi Panchayet and they had 
repudiated the idea of co-operating with the Commission inspitc of interested move in 
C' rtain section. On this question he further informed the House that tho five Parsi mem- 
bers in the Bombay Council had totally boycotted the Commission. The Parsis did not 
want any safeguards. They had played their part industrially, politically and socially 
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and they would stand on their own merits. Even ho might say that they did not like 
tlie idea of keeping anything on record as stated by the previous ' speaker. He wanted 
to impress on them that the statement read came from a religious association and the 
body that counted was the Parsi Panohayet in Bombay who had boycotted the Simon. 
Commission and adopted the Nehru report. 

Position of Jamiat-nl-D!ema Hind. 

The following letter from the Secretary, Jamiat-nl-nicma of Hind, Delhi, to the Secre- 
tary, All-Parties Convention, was then read before the Convention which slate.! that the 
invitation received from the Convention was put before tiie Working Committee of the 
Jamiat-nl-nlcma Hind at the meeting held at Moradabad on December 23rd. The Com- 
mittee adopted the following resolution : — 

"In vii w of the fact that the Nehru Report Committco was irregularly constituted 
and has no adequate representation of Moslems in it and that the Nehru Report has not 
yet been put before and adopted by the Moslem All-Parties Conference, this meeting of 
the Working Committee does not consider it necessary to elect its deiegntes to the Calcutta 
Convention. It only appoints Maulana Mahomed Aii to deliver the report of the Jamiat- 
ol-nlema to the President or Secretary of the Convention with the mesMge that tlie 
Jamiat-nl-ulemn Hind is still prepared to send its representatives if the Ail-Parties Com- 
mittee in accordance with its principles first procures the demands of different Moslem 
Bssooiations and then fixes a date for the Convention to consider a constitution for India 
on the basis of mutual understanding”, 

An Amendment to Fundamental Rights. 

Mr. Mohammad Masnd AHMED (Bazm Sofia) then moved an amendment to article 4, 
enh-oiauECB 4 and 6 of the Supplementary Report, deleting the words " for purposes not 
oppoEcd to public order or morality ” and adding " provided this he not of itself opposed 
to public morality and no one or no community shall he compelled to act against the 
doctrine and practices of his religion nor shall any one be compelled to do anything 
because of the religions tenets of any creed or commnnity." 

Mr. J. B, BANERJEB (Bengal) in opposing the amendment said that he wanted to 
oppose the amendment on more than one reason. In the first place the question of public 
order was of paramount importance, Tbo All-Parties Convention meant an atmosphere of 
peace. Public peace and tranquility was to be preserved above all. If the amendment was 
carried then if anybody preached against the religion of others, whicii lie held religious on 
his part, public order was sure to be violated. He was sorry that the amendment was 
moved at all in the Convention. 

Mr, Niranjan DAS (Guzr'anwalla), in opposing tiie amendment, said that they from 
the pnniab had come to bury communaiisra which the amendment wanted to revive. It 
was very late in the 20lb Century to say that rciigion had anything to play in politics. 
He was not sure whether the gentleman who had moved the amendment was the represen- 
tative of any community in the Convention. Punjab which was once the hotbed of com- 
rounalism had got rid of it only for the Nehru Beport, Did the gentleman, asked Mr. Das 
in conclusion, mean that when they attained Swaraj they would have nothing to do with 
public peace of morality ? 

The amendment was then put to vote and lost. 

Another Amendment Negatived. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Mohammad Masnd AHMAD to add a new clause in the 
declaration of fundamental rights to the effect that " Musalmans shall be snhjcct only to 
their own personal law in all matters relating to religious or Bcmi-rcligious observance, 
Azans, laws of inheritance, guardianship, gifts, wills, legitimacy, marriage, dower, divorce, 
Waqf, no Government at any timo shall' have the power to add, alter, amend or other- 
wise change the above and where the Islamic lav; requires that any particular matter he 
adjudicated upon by, Muslim judges, only Muslim judges shall adjudicate upon sach 
matters 

There was a brief discussion over it after which it was negatived by an overwhelming 
majority, , - ' 

- .. Participation of Muslim League. 

At this Blagc Pandit Motilal Nehru announced that the Moslem League and the Khiiafat 
Committee would he represented in the Convention for the first time that day. (Applaase). 
These bo<!i*s had not taken pan in any previous sitting of the Convention and it tvould 
not he convenient for them to discuss the subjeots they had already discussed or the new 
subjects that would come up before the Convention tor discussion. He, therefore, pro- 
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po8ed that a Sab-Committee of the Honse he formed to meet thepo delegates with a view to 
arriving at certain resolution on the communal questions, nr if they coald nor, th y w mid 
put forward the various organisations’ view-points at tho next sitting of the Convention, 
If they put forward anything without previour knowledge on the subj'iCt, there would be 
difficulty. It would be a mistake to put anything at the beginning and it would be a 
mistake for the House either to accept or rei:ot that on the spur of the moment. He, 
therefore, moved that a Sub-Committee of the Convention consisting of 35 members be 
appointed to meet the delegates from the Khilafat Committee an i th: Moslem League. 

Members of the Sub-Committee. 

Following wore the members of the Sub-Committee : — Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Tej Baha- 
dur, Pt. M. M. Malaviya, Dr. Ansari, Manlana Azal, Pandit Motilal, Dr, Moonje, Mr. 
Jayakar, Mr. .layramdas Daulatrara, Sardar Sardul Singh, Dr. Satyapal, Mr. Aney, Mr. 
Duniohand of Lahore, Master Tarnn Singh, Babn Bajenilra Prasad, Mr. Chintamani, Komar 
Qanganand, Mr. J. L, Banerji, Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupia, Mr. H. N. Dutt, Mr. Padamraj Jain, 
Mr. J. B. Banei j', Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Vijayaraghavaohariar, Sir Alt Imam, Mrs. 
Besant, Dewan Bahadur Bamchandra Eao and others. 

The follo.ving were tho representatives of the Moslem League : Dr. Kitciilew, Malik 
Barkat All, Dr. Alam, Mr, Ziffar Ali, Hissamnddin ami Gazi A. Bahaman (Panjabj ; 
Manlvi Mujibar Ealiaman, Maulvi Akrara Khan, Mr. Azz.zul Hoq, Mr, A Karim of Bengal ; 
Maharaja of Muhammadabad, Messrs. Sherwani ami Kimliqnozamman, Yakub Ali Khan of 
U. P, ; Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Chagla and Mr. Brelvy of Bombay ; Hon. Shah Md. Zubair and Dr. 
Mahammad of Behar ; Mr. Yakub Hoasain and Mr. A Hilim of Madras ; Mr, Nnr Ali 
of Assam and a representative from thcHorth Western Frontier Provinoes. 

The president then announced that these two committees would meet at the room of 
Pandit Motilal within half an boar and the committee of the Convention was to^ report 
to the open Hnnsc next day on its work, if possible. Tho House was then adjourned 
to give facility to these bodies to disouas the questions aSecling the communities. 


FIFTH DAY — 28TH DECEMBER 1928, 

Dr. Ansari took tho chair at 4-30 and requested the various movers of 
tho amendments to assist him to get the business through, ns the delegates 
were getting impatient and wanted to go home. A number of minor amend- 
ments, ho suggested, could be dropped as tho exact phraseology should bo 
left to a Parliamentary draftsman to arrange. Hd fixed five minutes for 
the seconder of amendments, reserving discretion to allot more time in tho 
case of important amendments. 

Dr. Ansari next read a communication from Pandit Motilal, which 
enclosed a copy of the resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. in tho afternoon on the 
constitution recommended by tho All-Parties’ Committee report and request- 
ing that that opinion he recorded subject to any changes that the Congress 
might make. 

Dr. Ansari next read out tho text of the resolution for tho information 
of non-Congrosamon. 

Statement by K h i 1 a f a t i s t s . 

Dr. Ansari then said that ha had received two statements, one from those 
members of the Khilafat Committee who claim to form tho majority and who 
have elected their delegates to join in tho Convention and another, a counter- 
statement by the other members of tho Khilafat Committee, appointed by them 
under his chairmanship regarding tho communal question. It was not signed 
by him as the Chairman of the Committee. It ran : — 

“ The modifications to the Nehru Report moved by Mr. Jinnah on Iiebalf of the 
Muslim League and Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani on behalf of ihe Central Khilafat Oomniittee, 

“ 1. That one-third of the elected representativeB of tioih the Honses of the Cenlral 
Legislature should be Mnssalmans, The Comnjittce could not arrive at any agreement on 
this point. 

16 
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“ 2. That in the Punjab and Bengal, in the event ot adult suffrage not being cetab- 
liehed, there ehonld be rceervation of seats for Mussalmans on the population basis for 
ten years, subject to re*examinntion after that period, bat they shall have no right to 
contest additional scats. The Committee ditl not contemplate any such contingency. 

“ 3. That (a) the residuary powers should be left to the provinces and should not 
vest in the Centra' L^gisl t re, (b) that Clause 13-.A embodied in the supplementary 
report should ho deleted, (o) that the division ot subjects in schedules t and It bo revised. 
The Committee was ot opinion that tlie residuary powers should rest with the Central 
Legislature, but the revision of 13-A and Schednie I and It was not obj'’oted to. 

“4. That the const. tution shall not be amended or altered unless the amendment or 
alteration is passed first by both Houses ot Parliament separately by a majority of four- 
fifths of those present and tlicn by both the House sitting together by a majority ot 
four-fifths. The Committee approved of the suggestion iinanimonsly. 

“ 6. It was moved tliat in article IV, about communal repres mtation, delete the words 
•' simultaneously with the establishment of a Governm'-nt under this constitution." 
The Committee regrets that it cannot accept it ns this resolution records an agreement 
anived at by parties who signed it at Lucknow. 

" G, Embody the p rot regarding oommnn.al represontatijn in the Punjab arrived at 
in Lucknow in the Nvliin Kepnrt. The Committee had nt o’jjeotion to it it the Sikh 
members dissented. 

So far about tlio Muslim League and Khilafat Committee members. , 
The Sikhs’ Demand. 

“The members ot the Central Sikh League moved that 30 psr cent of the scats in 
the Punjab he reserve I f ir SikUs. Ttic Committee could mt arrive at any agreement 
on tills point. Another suggestion ot allowing 11 p ir cent of the scats with a right to 
additional seats to Sikhs was also not acocptublc even to the Sikhs themsclvos," 

A member aaked : Who suggested it 1 

Dr. Ansari : Mahatma Gandhi suggested it, but it was not acceptable 
either to the Sikhs or the Muslims or Hindus of the Punjab. Finally, the mem- 
bers of the Hindu Sabha, Bengal moved that seats for Hindus in Bengal bo 
reserved on a population basis, namely, 48 per cent. The Committee did 
not assent to it. 

Mr. Jitondralal Banorjoe asked whether it would not bo more correct 
to say that the question was not considered. 

Dr. Ansari ; I put it mildly. It was really laughed out. 

Bivid Khilafat Pactions. 

After Dr. Alam had road out the two statements, one of bis section on 
the Central Khilafat Committee and the other signed by Moulana Shaukat AH 
as Secretary, Central Khilafat Committee, the former claiming the proper’ 
‘ locus standi' for the fifty tlcl.’gatc.s who were .altondin-; the Con volition on the 
Central Khilafat Committee’s behalf, the latter denying all such claims. Dr. 
Atisari said; “I think if wo take up the communal question first and got 
it out of our way we shall have done a great part of our work. Therefore 
I will ask Mr. Jinnah to pi loo the resolutions or nmondmonts on behalf of the 
All-India Muslim League.” 

Mr. Jinnab’s Statement. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah then said : “ The Ali-India Muslim League passed a 
resolution .appointing 23 delegates and in accordance with that resolution wo 
attended this Convention yesterday. Yon wore pleased to appoint a com- 
mittee with a view to consider what wo have to pl ioo before this Convention 
eventually. The resolution of the Longue is important and I will road it 
to you. (For text bOo proceedings of .Muslim League in Vol. If.) The Com- 
mittee, which you. .appointed, mot yesterday and wo sat up last night, I 
believe, tjjl half past one or (wo qnd I am told some remained oven later. 
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The result, I am sorry to say, is not very fruitful, and therefore I would 
like to draw your special attention to the points which wore discussed and 
which I am going to place before you. The points are given in the report 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Jinnnh explained the reasons which ho had given for the support 
of the points put forward on behalf of the League. Ho said ho could not 
get back home last night till 3, but ho was sorry the discussions wore not 
very fruitful. He first referred to their demand about one-third eLcted seats 
being reserved for Muslim representatives in the Central Legislature. He 
said: “ Tho Nehru Report has stated that acco ding to the scheme which 
they propose the Muslims are likely to get one-third in the Central Legisla- 
ture and perhaps more, and it is argued that the Punjab and Bengal will get 
much more than their population proportion. What wo feel is this. If one- 
third is going to bo obtained by Muslims then the method which you have 
adopted is not quite fair to the provinces where the Muslims are in a minority 
because the Punjab and Bengal will obtain more than their population basis 
in the Central Legislature. You are going to give to the rich more and 
keeping the poor according to the population. It may be sound leasouing but 
it is not wisdom. I tell you why. I know wo are living in an age whore 
wo are talking of democracy and where wo count heads, but besides heads 
there may be other considerations. I am taking, for instance, a province like 
Madras, which has got six per cent of the muslim population and in a total 
number of 500 representatives Madras will not got in the Parliament more 
than 2 or 3 seats. Now it is very desirable that such adjustment should 
bo made that you give something more to the provinces like Madras, because 
it is 1 ot merely a question of vote, but you have to got representatives who, 
coming from different parts of the provinces, will be able to know the con- 
ditions in those parts. Wo know, in a legislature it is of great importance 
that a man must bo able to put his facts and his arguments to persuade it 
if his case is fair and just. 

Therefore, if the Muslims are, as the Nehru Report suggests, to got 
onc-tbird, or more, they cannot give the Punjab or Bengal more, but lot 
six or seven extra seats bo distributed among provinces which are already 
in a very small minority, such as, Madras and Bombay, because, remember, 
if Sind is separated the Bombay Presidency will be reduced to something 
like 7 or 8 per cent. There are other provinc.’S where wo have small 
minorities. This is the reason why wo say fix one third and lot it be dis- 
tributed amongst Muslims according to oitr own adjustment, and that is why 
rvo say that. 

Mr. Jinnjih next referred to their second demand that, in the event of 
adult suffrage not being granted, the Pui jab and Bengal should have seats 
reserved on a population basis and no more, subject to re-examination at 
the end of ton years. Ho said, “You romombsr that originally proposals 
emanated from certain Muslim loaders in March 1927 known as the “Delhi 
Proposals.” They were dealt with by the A.I O.C. in Bombay and at the 
Madras Congress and the Muslim League in Calcutta last December sub- 
stantially endorsed at least this part of the proposal. I am not going into 
the detailed arguments. It really reduces itself into one proposition, that 
the voting strength of Mahomedans in the Punjab and Bengal, although 
they are in a majority, is not in proportion to their population. That was 
one of the reasons. The Nehru Report has now found a substitute and 
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they Bay that if adult franchise is ostabliEhed then there is no need for 
reservation hut in the event of its not being established we want to leave 
no doubt that in that case there should be reservation for Muslims in the 
Pui.iab and Bengal, according to their population, but they shall not bo 
entitled to additional seats. (There were some interruptions to which Mr. 
Jinnah replied ; “ Please do not interrupt mo. I cannot argue with you all 
individually.”) 

Mr. Jinnah next dealt with the League’s objection to Clause 13 em- 
powering the Central Government to suspend the provincial constitution, 
with the question of residuary powers which they should grant' to provincial 
Governmei.ts, and the revision of schedules laying down the Central and 
Provincial subjects. 

A member ashed why Mr. Jinnah was being given so much time. 

Dr. Anaari ; It is a very material issue and I will give Mr. Jinnah 
the fullest latitude to express his views (cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah, resuming, said, ” Gentlemen, this is purely a constitutional 
question and has nothing to do with the communal aspect. We strongly 
hold— I know' Hindus will say Muslims are carried away by communal con- 
sideration and Muslinis will say Hindus are carried away by communal con- 
sideration — wo strongly hold the view that, if you examine this question 
carefully, wo submit that the residuary powers should rest with the provinces. 

I do not say it is not possible to mind to it and wo favour a system which 
will give the residuary power to the Provinces and not to the Central 
Legislature , 

Separation of Sind. 

Mr, Jinnah next announced that there was unanimity that no change 
bo made in the constitution without a four-fifths majority of either House 
separately and again a four-fifths majority of the two Houses. They bad 
moved the deletion of words which stated that Sind bo constituted into a 
separate province only on the establishment of the system of Government 
outlined in the report. Mr. Jinnah commented : ” Wo feel this difficulty. 
Wo do not know when this will fructify and I think this House will agree 
that we shall have to go through a struggle before wo see, the realisation of 
that vision and if you want mo to bo a party to this ogreomont then I want 
you (0 undorstatd mo. 

Supposing the Government choose, within the next six months, or a 
year, or two years, to separate Sind before the establishment of a Govern- 
ment under this constitution. Are the Mahoroedans to say, ‘wo do not 
want it.’ If that is your intention, I agree that so long ns this clause stands 
Its meaning is that Mahomedans should oppose its separation until simulta- 
neously a Government is established under this constitution. .Wo say delete 
these wcids aid 1 am supporting my argument by the fact that you do not 
make such a remark about the N. W. F. Province. Supposing the Govern- 
ment intvcduccs ^ reforms in the N. W. F. Province, are you to say, am I to 
say, no that province is to remain on the same footing as other provinces ? 
The Coirmitteo says it cannot accept it ns the resolution records an agreement 
ainvcd at by parties who signed it at Lucknow, With the utmost dofcronco to 
the members of that Cemmitteo I venture to say that that is not valid ground. 
J hero may have been certain persons at Lucknow, w ho wore present at that 
t ntf rcnco and may have signed it, either in a personal or a represontativo 
caircity. The Muslim League was not represented. Various other organi* 
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Bfitions present here to’day were not represented. Are wo bound, in this 
Convention, bound because .a particular resolution was passed by an agree- 
ment between certain persons 1 I venture to say that this Convention is 
not so bound. Are you entitled to say because A. B. C. D. came to this 
agreement therefore I am out of court here, which I consider the supreme 
court? As far as this Convention is concerned I therefore say that this is not 
valid reason and it is within your jurisdiction to make any modifications you 
think proper.” Finally, Mr. Jinnab referred to what be thought was a slip, 
the proviso in the Punjab Hindu-Muslim agreement being omitted from the 
supplementary report stating that the settlement was acceptable on the basis 
of a scheme of adult franchise only. 

Ur. Alam supporting Mr. Jfnnah in a sentence, appealed to the good 
sense of the House. 

Dr. Sapru's Reply to the Criticisms. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said he was leaving that night tor Allahabad 
and would express his views on the various points raised by .Mr. Jinnah. 
As one who was intimately associated with the preparation of the Nehru 
Report under the leadership of his distinguished friend Pandit Motilal, he 
assured them that every point of view was studied. “ Wo were actuated 
by one main desire, namely to bring about the maximum amount of unity 
(Hear, hear). Many parties, which belong to different schools of thought 
which have worked during the last eight or ton years on different platforms, 
were prepared to co-operate with one another in evolving a constitution not 
merely for our day but for posterity (hear, hear). That was the spirit in 
which wo approached our task. You can easily imagine how if the report 
had come to be written by people of one school of thought belonging to any 
one of the organisations, it would have been very different. It was you who 
wore responsible for the Committee. The rosponsibilily rests much more 
heavily on the Congressmen who invited members of other political parties 
to join in producing a schomo carrying the greatest amount of agreement. 
Do not therefore judge the scheme from a narrow point ol view of party 
tioliticians. The report was written in a spirit of Indian nationalism to remove 
disunity which is dirfiguring our public life and to restore harmony in 
certain matters, so that wo may work shoulder to shoulder in regard to these 
matters. It was only after the most careful and fullest discussion that 
we settled on the ideal or objective of Dominion Status. 

The next question was as to the means to bo adopted for attaining that 
end. Oil that there was complete agreement. We did not disguiso from 
omsolvos the position, which I trust will be realised by every one of you, 
that there can be no greater self-deception on the part of any one, be ho a 
Congressman, Liberal, Independence man, Hindu Sabhaito or Muslim Leaguer, 
that it is impossible for India to achieve Dominion Status, not to speak of 
Iiidopendonoe, if there is not complete harmony on broad principles between 
one community and another community. Therefore the ossonco of the whole 
problem was the communal question and, when we approached it, we had in 
mind the Delhi proposals and others made in other quarters We tried to 
explore ns many avenues as possible and came to the conclusion that the only 
possible way of solving it in India was by taking courage in both hands and go- 
ing headlong towards what I consider to be tbo most domocratic state, namely 
to adopt adult franchise, so that each community m.iy stand on a perfect 
equality with the other. That being the position, it followed that the 
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Mahomedan community ahould got reprosontation in tho Central Logislaluro 
in proportion to its numerical strength in tho whole oi India. That was 
n logical position and wo adopted it logically. If you opminc tho figures 
you will find that, including nominated members, Muslim roprrsentation 
in tho Central Legislature is 27 per cent and Mr. Jinnah wants -73. In 
mnldng the observations that follow I am not in tho slightest degree disloyal 
to tho Chairman nor am I departing from the Nehru Report. At the same 
time it seems to mo that you are faced with an occasion when the first and 
lost question should bo to bring about unity. Even at tho sacrifice of tho 
reputation for being logical I would rather lose my reputation than imperil 
tho success of this Gonforonco. Gentlemen, remember it is not only our 
own ecuntrymen hut the whole world is watching you. If you leave this 
par.dal with failure you will have done a great damage to tho country from 
which it may not recover for a quarter of a century. Tho simple position 
is that for tho sake of settlement you arc invited by Mr. Jintrah, however 
illogically and unreasonable, to agree to this proposition, which I consider 
is not ir.consistcnt with the Nehru Report (voices “ no, no ” and some 
ii terruptions). Speaking for myself I would like you to picture Mr. ,Tinnali, 
whom 1 have ki own intimately for fifteen years. If ho is a spoilt child, 
a naughty child I am prepared to say, give him what he wants and ho finished 
with it.’ I am going to ask him to ho reasonable but we must, as r'vacii- 
cal slatcsmon, tiy to solve the problem and not he misled by arithmetical 
figures. 

Touching tho question of reservation of seats in the Punfab and Ben- 
gal as an alternative, Sir Toj Bahadur said ho would not put forward an 
alternative but if a bettor alternative cotrld bo suggested bo was open to adopt 
it. He hoped that Mr. Jinnah would reconsider his position on tho point. 

As regards tho residuary powers many eminent Mabomedans had sugges- 
ted that those should be loft with tho provinces. Dr. Sapru warned them 
against being misled by tho examples of other countricB, for in tho case 
of U. S. A. the President ai d in the case of Switzerland, an irremovable 
Executive, wore the chief centres of gravity, wUilo an Australian states- 
man already thought their forefathers had made a mistake in giving tho 
residuary powers to tho provinocs. “ Having regard to tho pcociliar posi- 
tion of India it wculd bo unwise to vest these powers in tho provinces. 
Tho coiittitution wo have devised is neither federal, nor unitary. It is 
both. As a constitutional lawyer I feel that even if Hindus are prepared to 
ngi CO I would warn them on this point: 'Do not allow your mind to bo 
misguided by the fact that in certain provii ccs you will have a Hitidu 
ma.ioriiy and i 2 i others a Muslim majority.’ (Hear, hcar^ Personally I 
feci that in spite of many suspicions you may have, you will have to pool 
together your energies. If you have the spirit of distrust ai.d suspicion let 
mo tell you it is no use evolving your constitution. You have got to take 
certain risks and these must bo taken in a spirit of abundant faith and 
bopotulness ”, 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru agreed with Mr. Jinnah that Clause 13- A 
I'cgaidirig the suspension of a provincial coustitution was sufcoptiblo ' of im- 
provement and tho two schedules regarding provincial and contral subjects 
could also he modified. 

As regards Sitid, this Convention had of course full authority to upset 
any airangcmeiit arrived at at Lucknow, H it so wiehocl. 
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Sin T. B. Sapru concluded with the appeal : “ I beg of you to romom- 
ber the supreme character of this occasion. For the nation’s sake da not 
allow your mind to be affected by narrow considei'ations of the expediency 
of the hour or by bitter memories of recent conflicts, but appro »ch it from 
tho point of view of the future, of posterity. If you do so, whatever may 
bo your political differences in the matter of programmes, you will toll the 
world that so far as tho constitution of India is concerned, tho political 
parties stand shoulder to shoulder with each other”. (Applause). 

The President said that there wore five points which Mr. Jinnah had 
placed before them and he proposed to deal with these five points first. 

Mr. Cbintamani Explains Liberals’ Attitude. 

Mr. Cbintamani, with tbe permission of the chair, at this stage announ- 
ced tho decisions of tho organisation he r.'proseiited, namely tin Liberal 
Federation. Tho Council of the Fodaration had docid id that on tho ques- 
tion of the residuary powers resting with tho Central Covernmont or Provincial 
Governments every member of tho Federation attending this Convention 
should vote for tho residuary powers residing in tho Central Govornmonb 
and not in tho Provincial Govor.imonts. On tho other questions under 
discussion the Federation had not issued any mandate and every member 
w.as free to take his own lino of acti.u and for doing this ho would not be 
liable to tbe accusation of disloyalty, but tbe Libar.d Party had advised the 
members attending tho Convention to act with a feeling of national well- 
being and bring about harmony, to which all other considerations were to 
bo subjected. They should, therefore, voto for tho Nehru Committee 
Report. If, however, on any point there was any other agreed settlement 
then they should vote for that agreed settlement. 

Indian Christians’ Views. 

Mr. Rallia Ram, representing tho All-India Indian Christians’ Conference, 
in opposing Mr. Jinnah’s demand for reservation of seats for Muslims, 
said : “lam sorry that I have to toll you that I am an ‘ Indian Christian ’ 
for I fool that the time has come when people should leave their religion 
at homo and enter this Convention as Indians and Indians alone.” Ho held 
that they had tried' tho method of communal representation, which bad not 
only failed to bring about national unity but was eating into the very vitals 
of national life. If tho Muslim demand for reservation was accepted then 
other minority communities, like tho Sikhs, the depressed classes, and his 
own commmunity, would claim separate representation. One method having 
failed lob them try another experiment. If it did not succeed it was open 
to them to revise it after a fair trial. Ho failed to seo how religion and 
politics could bo mixed together, when in their private life and every-day 
dealings they never paused to think whether they were dealing with Maho- 
medan, Hindu or Christian husinossraon bub got their goods from tho 
cheapest source without consideration of caste of creed- 

Eov. J. R. Banoijoe spoke in tho same strain. He said, to their bitter 
experience, communalism had been responsible for untold evils. Ho failed 
to see how the giving of one-third of tho scats in tho Central Legislature would 
help in tho building up of natiotial life. .Ho, therefore, appealed to the House 
to resist that policy which was “eating into tho yitds of our national life,” 
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Sardar Mahtab Singh’s Warning. 

Sardar Mahtab Singh, in opposing the demand for the reservation of 
seats, said there could be no doubt that communalism was an evil. No same 
man in India believed in coramutialism. 

Mr. Jinnah : Thank you, very much. 

Sardar Mahtab c.-)ntii.nod that they h.ad been asked to vote for ox* 
pcdioncy rather than for principle, but the speaker hold that when it came 
to a conflict between principle atid expediency it was the latter that ought 
to bo '’iveti the go by and not the former. The Muslims wanted ropresiiir 
tation on a population basis in the provinces in which they wore in a majority 
nod in excess of their share in the Central Legislature in accordance with 
this principle. He c uld not reconcile these two. Why should one principle 
be applied in one place and a different one in another ? If the Muslim being 
the younger brother, wanted generous treatment at the hands of the elder 
brother namely the Hindu, why should not the Sikhs', being the youngest 
brother, be treated still more generously 1 On the basis of sacrifices in the 
cause of freedom of the country the Sikhs wore entitled to bettor treatment. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had absolutely ignored the Sikh question because he 
know that his position was untenable. Even Pandit Malaviya at Gujranwala 
raid that the objoctions of the Sikhs wore unanswerable. (Pandit Malaviya : 
“ And I repeat it to-day ".) 

The speaker continued that the .Sikhs wore willing to forgo their rights 
for the sake of doing away with this pernicious system although they were 
entitled to better treatment than had been accorded to them in the Nehru 
Report. The speaker concluded ; “ We are the gate-keepers of Indio, 
sitting in the Punjab and are alsvays ready to servo you, but you should not 
insult us. You are kicking us out of the Congress and if you are going 
divide India into a Hindu India and a Muslim India there ought to bo some 
patch given to Sikhs also," 

Mr. Jayakar’s Appeal. 

Mr. J.^YAKAR then made an impressive speceb which was said on all 
bands to have had a great bearing on tho voting on the amendment of .Mr. 
Jinnah in regard to the reservation of seats for Muslims in the Central 
Legislature. Ho said he was sure that in venturing to speak on this subject, 
he wonid^ add to his evil reputation ns a communalist. The word "com- 
munalism " hud acquired a most extraordinary significanco in these days. 

" If I venture to speak of tho rights of Hindus I am a communalist, but 
if a Mussulman, with nationalistic tondoncies, fights for tho rights of Muslims 
ho still remains a nationalist.’’ Ho had listened with groat attention to 
Mr. Jinnah and congratulated him on tho lucidity and grit with which ho 
had put the Muslim demands. Sir Toj Bahadur, tho speaker believed, was 
not serious when he described Mr. Jinnah as a spoilt childi Ho had known 
Mr. Jinnah for over fifteen years as a colleague and his mentality was nob 
such that if the demands of that " naughty boy" wore not acceded to ho would 
break away or run away from thorn. Ho had put forth tho demands of tho 
Muslim League and he had every right to bo hoard, 
t question they had to oonsidor was how far legitimately tho interests 

of Muaalraans wore to be safeguarded, how far they had boon safeguarded 
in the Nehru Constitution and how much more they required to bo safo- 
guarded. Let mo sound another warning. I am not here as a representa- 
tive of tho Hiudq Mahasabha but as one the signatories of the Nobru Report," 
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When Pandifc Motilal first invited him to join the Nehru Committee he had 
humbly pointed out to him that the time was not ripe for any attempt at 
oonstitution-mongering, because the right mentality in which the Hindus and 
Muslims could sit together had not yet come. 

While on this topic he referred to a talk he had with Mr. Jinnah in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Jinnah intervened : “ Sir, it is not usual to disclose private con- 
versations, because, I think, in my turn I can say certain things which may 
not be very nice. The principle of it is wrong 

Mr. Jay altar : “lam not disclosing any private conversations’'. 

Mr. Jayakar continued that they had rushed into a communal settlement 
at Lucknow. The Muslim League, somehow or other, for some reason or 
other, kept out of it. There was a lot in the Nehru Report with which the 
speaker and many of his friends did not agree but they had decided to stand 
by it, because, as Sir Tej Bahadur said, behind it lay the greatest common 
measure of agreement in the country. The four main principles on which 
that communal compromise was based were, first, that no other community 
except Mussalmans was going to have representation by reservation of seats, 
second, that this representation was on the basis of adult suffrage and third 
that no majorities were to have reservation of seats and fourth, minorities 
wore to be recognised only in the provinces of N. W. F. and Sind. When 
it was remembered that everywhere else minorities were to have no reserva- 
tion of seats at all, it was not a question of logicality but they must recognise 
that these were the four pillars on which the evidence of the report stood. 
If they took away one brick the whole structure would collapse. Then 
again the parties to the communal pact had accepted it as a whole and if any 
alteration were made they were liable to back out of it, Ho did not object 
to the Muslims getting a few more seats, but he warned the House that 
already it was with diflaculty that the speaker was keeping back the disturbers 
in his camp, who might break away if any violent departure from the pact was 
attempted. 

The speaker had known Mr. Jinnah as a patriotic man and ha had no 
doubt that oven if the demand of his community were not accepted ho would 
not break away from them but bring the Muslim League with him, 

Mr. Jinnah intervened : But will the League come with me 1 

Mr. Jayakar : You will do your best for it. 

Mr. Jayakar proceeded that there was no use in hiding the fact that all 
amendments put forward by Mr. Jinnah had their origin in a communal 
spirit. They wore based on the suspicion with which the whole atmosphere 
was surcharged. If they wanted to go about their task. they must do so in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and must he prepared to take certain amount 
of risks. 

Mr. Jayakar concluded amidst loud applause that the occasion when 
the Liberal Federation was joining hands with them had come after 50 years 
and therefore he appealed to the House not to wreck the noble edifice in the 
erection of which that body had joined them. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Reply to the Dehate. 

Mr. JINNAH, replying, said the reason why no other delegate from 
Muslim League was going to take part in this dehato5 was that they had not 
come to the Convention for the purpose of arguing or debating or for giving 
reasons why they had come to their conclusions. It would raise a controversy. 

17 
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It would create bad blood. Some people would not Hire it. The point to con- 
aider was this— that communalism existed in the countryi not the point who 
•was to blame for it. They had to very carefully consider it. Nasty remarks 
Borved no purpose. Mr. Jayakar had said that if the arrogant demands of 
the Muslims (Mr. .Tayakfir ; “ I never said that. I referred to the arrogant 
section behind all parties 

Mr. Jinnah : " I am very sorry. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Jinnah continued that the remarks about his being a spoilt child 
made by Dr. Sapru had been misinterpreted by others. He understood Sir 
Tej Bahadur and therefore did not mind those remarks. It was a question 
whether this party or that party would run away, “ I have put the proposals 
before you. I hope Mr. Jayakar and others will agree with me that when 
a nation is struggling for freedom, when people are under a foreign rule and 
they are struggling for freedom, you have to face the problem of minorities 
and any constitution you will frame will not receive the support of minorities 
unless they can fool that they are secure. The security of the minority was 
the test ”. Reverting to the question of the Muslim League not taking part 
earlier in the All Parties Conference he said : “it was not correct. The Counoll 
of the League had appointed a Committee in February last and it attended the 
All-Parties Conference till the 17th March.’’ 

Mr. Jinnah continued : “ I am not here to-day to express my opinion 
as to whether the Constitution ought to have been framed or not, but wo have 
obtained the greatest common measure of agreement and I want to ask Mr. 
Jayakar to consider whether he wants to make it greater or not. , We are 
engaged to-day in a very serious and solomu transaction. It is not merely 
for any organisation to come and say, ‘ Yes, we agree to it.’ Wo arc hero for 
the purpose of entering into a solemn contract and all parties who ontcr it will 
have to work for it and fight for it. Therefore it is ossontial that you must 
get not only the Muslim League hut the Muslims of India, and hero I am 
not speaking on this question as a Mussalman, hut as an Indian, and it is 
my desire to see that I got the seven croros of Mussalmans to march along 
with mo m this struggle. Would you ho content with a few 1 Would you 
be content if Jinnah would say, ‘ I am with you 1’ Do you want Jinnah or 
do ^ you want the Muslim community 1 You must remember that' the two 
major communities in India (I say this without the slightest- disrespect for 
other communities like the Sikhs) are Hindus and Mussalmans and naturally, 
therefore, those two communities have got to bo reconciled, united and made 
to fool that their interests are common and they are marching along together. 
I want you, thoroforo, to have that statesman -hip which Sir Toj Bahadur 
Sapru described. Ho says you must not allow this to be broken up for 
small difToronces. Not that Yoit are asking Me to give something. It is I 
who am asking You to give Me something, I .am not asking this because I 
am a " naughty child ”, I give y.ou an historical instance ”, 

Mr. Jinnah then proceeded to show from the constitutional history of 
Canada and Egypt that the minorities wore always aii'aid of majorities and 
that in those countries the maioritics had been given representation in 
ixcoEs of their population strengths. 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded':' “ I do ask you once more to consider this ques- 
tion 0 * tho security of th^'minority before you can expect to carry it with 
you. Please don t think'- that I am threatening you, because I am liable to 
DC misiincloratood. If wo-, don t settle this question to-day wo wifi spttlo it 
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to-morrow. "We are bods of 'this land, wo have to live together. We have 
to work together and whatever our differences may be lot us not arouse 
had blood. If we cannot agree let us agree to differ, hut let us part as 
friends. Nothing will make mo me more happy than to see Hindus and 
Muslims united. I believe there is no progress for India until Muslims and 
Hindus are united. Lot not logic, philosophy and squabbles stand in the 
way of your bringing that about ”. 

Amendments Lost. 

The Chairman then put all the amendments of Mr. -Jinnah to vote. 
They were all lost by a majority, excepting two —one about the restriction 
about the alterations of the constitution unless passed by a four-fifths 
majority in either house and also in both houses sitting jointly and the other 
with regard to the incorporation in the draft constitution of the proviso in 
the Punjab Hindu-Muslim agreement of Lucknow. Thus his proposals 
regarding one-third representation in the Central Legislature, about resi- 
duary powers and about an alternative to adult franchise, were rejected. 

The President asked any body who wished to record his protest but 
none responded. The President wished to proceed with the consideration 
of the Sikh case, but as the house was getting impatient he adjourned the 
Convention till Sunday the 30th December. 


SIXTH D AY — 3 0 TH DBCEMBBR 1928. 

The National Convention reassembled on this day with a poor attendance. 
Dr. Ansari urged the Convention for a quick disposal of business, lest the 
attendance should further thin down, making it a farce. 

On behalf of the Central Sikh League, Sardar Mehtab Singh moved 
an amendment to the communal portion of the Nehru Report to the effect 
that communalism should not be made the basis of the future policy of India 
in any shape or form, direct or indirect, and that the Nehru Committee 
Report should be amended accordingly. 

Dr. Ansari, after consulting Mr. Yijayaraghavachariar, ruled this out 
of order. 

Sardar Harnam Singh then, on behalf of the Central Sikh League, read 
out a long statement, announcing the League’s withholding of its support 
from the Nehru Report and not to take any more part in the proceedings 
of the Convention as the League did not want to waste the time of the 
Convention by pressing amendments to the Nehru constitution. The state- 
ment said : — 


Sikh League's Statement. 

“ There are three amendments standing in my (Sardar Harnam 
Singh’s) name. As you will find, they relate one and all to Sikh repre- 
sentation in the various Legislatures of- the country and are quite innocent 
in their character. But I fear that the high-strung feelings of commu- 
nalism of some may stand in the way of their recognition and acceptance 
at present. The Sikh League delegates also appreciate the difficulty of 
the leaders who, on account of the strange coincidence of circumstances and 
the obduracy of certain interested parties, find themselves helpless at the 
present moment. 
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“ Mr. M. A. Jinnah rightly observed the other day that the test of a 
good constitution is the security of minorities that it affords. But the 
trouble is that this wise counsel is not adhered to in the case of Sikhs, . 

" Permit mo, Sir, if I say that all this is being done advisedly and of 
purpose. Bo that as it may, the Sikh League will ever be prepared to work 
shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-countrymen for the emancipation of 
Mother India and shall do their utmost to break tho shackles and trammels 
of iho foreign yoke. My amendments in substance read as under : — ‘In the 
Punfab there shall be 30 per cent reservation of seats for tho Sikh minority 
and tho Sikh representation from the N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan 
shall be adequate and effective’. Those are the throe amendments and before 
proceeding further it will bo proper to summarise the position of tho Sikhs, 
especially in tho Punjab and generally in India. 

“ Historically the Sikhs were rulers of tho Punjab, the Frontier Pro- 
vince and Kashmir before the advent of tho British. In tho Punjab, they 
pay 40 per cent of land revonuo and canal charges, which is the chief source 
of tho provincial exchequer. They have always supplied one-third man- 
power in tho Punjab and one-fifth throughout India to tho Indian Army. 
Besides, Sikhism had its birth in tho land of five rivers and thousands of 
Sikh shrines and holy places, with millions worth of charitable endowments 
attached thereto, are scattered far and wide in this province. In a word, 
their political and economic importance c.annot be exaggerated and they 
have admittedly tho highest stake in the Punjab although they form HT 
per cent of tho Punjab population. 

It is, therefore, necessary not only in tho interests of tho success of 
the scheme which the Convention may eventually evolve for tho governance 

° country, but for tho harmonious development of Mother India, that 
all these aspects are sorupulcusly kept in view, while tho Nehru Report 
recommendations are still on tho anvil. Under tho existing system, they 
have their separate electorate and are given 19 per cent of seats in the 
provincial Counoil, although their voting strength is 25 per cent. Their 
representation in tho Central Legislature is 26 per cent of tho Punjab con- 
tribution to tho same. 


But the fact must not bo lost sight of that in order to ensure adequate 
an otfectivo representation for them consistent with their position and 
importance, they have always claimed that a much larger share in tho 
cgislatures of tho country is their just and appropriate portion, 
iind hero it will not bo out of place to add that both responsible officials 
and OongroBs leaders have conceded from time to time that tho Sikh demand 
IS in substance and spirit a perfectly just and fair demand. Some time ago 
fi, iG^rvation of seats in tho Punjab Legislature was proposed for 

\'=“^ors, but this they would not accept. It is needless 
^ tbrougboufc fcho communal controversios that havo raged 

•ootra , 1 . 9'i®st'on of ropreBOiitation in tho legislatures during the recent 
LTl’iS ; recognition and just appreciation of 

and hlf ? representation by their Hindu and Muslim brethren 

the movement, doing their utmost to help 

Sikh sorrows presumptuous to add here that tho 

nrn m.in'K sufferings in, the national cause during the recent years 

".puuSt 
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“ When saying all this, the Sikhs do not wish to make any proposals 
in a spirit of narrow-mindedness. They are fully aware of the imperative 
necessity of healthy national growth in the country and are always ready to 
co-operate with their sister communities for the development of a united 
nation on lines purely nationalistic. They are prepared to make all sacrifices 
in the national cause, provided the virus of communalism is eradicated root 
and branch from the Indian body politic and communal considerations in any 
shape or form, direct or indirect, do not prevail in the making of Indian 
policy. But it has pained the Sikh community to find that the recommen- 
dations of the Nehru Report are all conceived in a spirit of communalism 
and the Sikhs apprehend that the Report tends to have the way for another 
communal war. How the Congress-League Lucknow compact of 1916 ruth- 
lessly trampelled upon the right of Sikhs is a matter of history. The Sikhs 
have again received the rude shock of having had to realise that those alone 
who talk the loudest and manoeuvre agitation most are listened to, however 
inequitous their demand may bo. That the Report tends to keep alive 
communalism in various shapes and forms in the country resulting in in- 
equitable divisions of power among the two major communities in India is 
manifest from the following recommendations ; — 

“( 1 ) Creation of communal provinces and thus dividing the c.iun'ry 
into a Hindu India and a Muslim India (vide page 31 of the Nehru Report). 

" ( 2 ) Adumberation of the principle of adult suffrage with a view to 
ensure that the numbers of electors of various communities may bear the 
same ratio te each other as the population figures of those communities 
and making it a part of the communal recommendations quite inseparable 
from them. That the recommendation of adult suffrage is based on 
communal considerations the following excerpt from the Nehru Report 
page 92 will conclusively prove : — ‘ At present the voting ratio between the 
different communities is not the same as the population ratio. Thus in the 
Punjab, although the Muslims outnumber the Hindus and Sikhs combined, 
the number of their voters is far less than the Hindu and Sikh voters. 
This is due to the superior economic position of the latter. We are strongly 
of opinion that this anomaly should bo ended and the voting ratio should 
be made to correspond with the population ratio. With adult suffrage this 
happens automatically. But with any other restricted franchise the only 
possible way to do it is to have different electoral qualifications for different 
groups and communities. Wo are thus driven to the conclusion that the only 
solution is adult suffrage and wo have recommended accordingly. 

" (3) Extension of the same form of Government to the N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince and Baluchistan, as in the other provinces in India on grounds purely 
communal in a spirit of bargaining to pay the price of Muslim acceptance of 
joint electorates. 

“ ( 4 ) To crown all, the questions of amendment of the constitution and 
form of Governments, whether unitary or federal, have also acquired a com- 
munal aspect and they are being approached from that point of view. 

“ Under the circumstances, the Sikhs in view of the prevalent communal 
mentality find their interests seriously jeopardised and consequently reiterate 
their demand that in view of the admitted political, historic and economic 
importance of the Sikhs in the province, it is absolutely necessary to provide 
adequate and effective representation for them in the Legislatures of the 
country by reservation of at least 30 per cent, seats in the Punjab Council and 
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tlio same proportion o5 reprosontation from the Puniab to tbo Central Logh- 
lature of the country on a system of joint electorates with plural conabituoncies 
so that no one community may bo in a position to dominate over all the others. 

“ On this question of Sikh representation I would like to have invited 
the discussion of the House on these amendments) hub after the lengthy 
discussions in the suVeommittee of the Convention appointed by this House 
to moot the delegates of the Muslim League and the Khilafat Committee and 
the adoption of the Muslim statement made at Imcknow as the Punjab pact 
inspito of the Sikh dissent) it has boon deemed advisable not to waste your 
precious time by formally proposing the same. Permit mo, therefore, to 
declare on behalf of my party that the Central Sikh League withholds its 
support from the Nehru Report and feels constrained not to take any more 
part in the proceedings of the Convention.” 

A dozen members of the Sikh League led by Sardar Mohtab Singh 
walked out after the statement was read. 

Namdhati Sikh’s Statement. 

Sardar Gurdial Singh on behalf of the Namdhari Sikh community, 
supporting the communal solution embodied in the Nehru Report, said : 
“ We Namdbaris, after giving our careful consideration to the communal 
problem, have come to the conclusion that so long as the system of communal 
representation remains a part of our constitution, there can bo no real progress 
towards the evolution of one Indian nation. Wo are further of opinion that 
the minority interests can not ho protected by this system, as it has already 
done more harm than good in this matter. Under the oiroumstanoos, the best 
solution of the question is that representation should bo purely on national 
lines. We are soriy to see that the Nehru Committee has not recommended 
abolition of communal reprosontation throughout the country. We are, 
however, glad that this system has been abolished altogether in the Punjab. 
There is a section of Sikhs who want to retain it in our province. Wo 
regret to say that wo cannot see our way to associate with our brethren in 
their demand for a continuance of communal representation. We stand for 
pure nationalism. In the end, we hog to state that wo aooopt the solution of 
tho communal question as contained in tile recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee, as wo think that under the present conditions there could be no 
bettor sottlomont among tho various parties in tho country ”. 

Discussion of Amendments. 

After tho Sikhs bad walked out and Sardar Gurdial Singh, on behalf of 
tho Namdbaris, had accepted tho communal solution of the Nehru Report, Mr. 
K. L. Raliaram (Indian Christian community, Punjab) moved that the Sikhs 
should bo given tho same privileges in tho matter of ropresontation to 
provincial and central Councils as tho Muslims and other minorities in tho 
Punjab, tho North-West Frontier and Baluchistan. Ho said if they gave 
separate representation to one community they should do tho same for 
others. Tho Sikhs in tho Punjab wore perfectly justified in asking for a 
separate representation, if it was given to other communities, ospocially as 
they contributed largely to tho man-power oi tho Indian Army. 

Mr. Satyanti seconded the amendment. 

An intoTcstiiig disoussion follosvod, in which divorgonoc of opinion was 
expressed. Mr, Biswas in moving an amendment said that all tho minority 
communities should be treated alike. 
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Pandit Gaurishanljor Misra thought that reservation of seats for the 
nainorities had been disposed of generally when Dr. Ansari had ruled throe 
days ago that only the Sikh question would bo considered after Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendment had been disposed of. 

Mr. Nariman (Bombay) speaking on behalf of the baby community of 
India (the Parsis). urged against separate reserved electorates. Ho quoted 
the example of his own election to the Bombay Council with the support 
of other communities and exhorted: ‘Trust begets trust’. The Nehru 
Committee had made a groat blunder in agreeing to reservation of seats and 
there should be no additional blunders to it. 

Dr. Alam said that the position of the Sikhs could only be defined by a 
compromise between the different communities in the Punjab just in the 
same manner as the Mahomodans generally came to a pact with the Hindus 
at Lucknow. As long as the Nehru constitution stood the Sikhs had no 
alternative but to ask for a modification after an agreement amongst the 
communities in the Punjab. 

Mr. Dharambir Singh, supporting Mr. Raliaram’s amendment, asked 
the Convention not to punish the Sikhs simply because they did not make 
so much noise as the Mahomedans. 

Pandit Malaviya generally agreed with Dr. Alam, As one who had 
attended the Gujranwala Conference of the Sikhs, he pointed out that the Sikh 
demand was a just one and it would bo bettor if, as Dr. Alam had suggested, 
the demand was settled firstly in a Conference between the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans and Sikhs in the Punjab. He commended the example of Sardar Mangal 
Singh who honestly believed that nationalism and not communalism was the 
way to Swaraj. He was glad that the Hindus of the Punjab were willing not 
to raise the question of reservation of seats for themselves. 

Mr. N. C. Son-Gupta said that the suggestion that the economic basis 
should not ever bo allowed to come to the front and that they should go on 
fighting on the basis of communal interests was futile, 

Maulana Zafar Ali Kban made a sentimental appeal to the Sikhs not to 
demand reservation of seats. 


Pt. Nehru’s Appeal. 

Before the amendments of Mr. Biswas and Mr. Eallia Earn were put to 
the vote. Pandit Motilal addressed the House. Ho said : — ' You have had 
the reasons for which we have not included the Sikhs in the communal problem 
in the report itself. You will no doubt recognise that the Punjab presents 
very peculiar features, which are not present in the other provinces. The 
Punjab has defied solution because there were three communities. The 
device of reservation was a wholly impracticable problem in the Punjab, The 
Sikhs had every right to ask them why should they depart from the accepted 
principle in this case. The Sikhs wore no party to the Punjab pact between 
the Hindus and Muasalmans at Lucknow. Although two nationalist Sikhs 
had signed the pact, the Sikh League, as a body, had not associated itself 
with that pact. They had obtained the highest concensus of opinion in favour 
of the communal settlement, as it stood, and therefore asked the House not to 
disturb that arrangement. Ho had been told that the Sikhs were not present 
and therefore, the acceptance or rejection of the amendments would not 
matter. They were not there to sit as judges but to obtain the highest con- 
census of all parties and, even if they passed amendments, would the Sikhs 
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■bo prepared to accept it 1 He, therofore, appealed to tbem to think twice ^ 
before disturbing the pact on which the whole scheme rested. 

The amendments being put to vote wore lost by a majority. The Convon- 
tion was postponed till the next day. 


S EV E N TH D AY — 3 1 S T D E C B M B ER 19 2 8. 

The Bengal Hindus’ Demand. 

On this day the National Convention resumed discussion on the com- 
munal part of the Nehru Committee’s Report. The attoudanoe was very, 
thin, there being only about 200 mombera. 

The special committee appointed a few days ago to discuss the question 
did not assent to the Bengal Hindus’ demand for reservation of seats in the 
Legislatures. Mr. Jitendralal BANERJBE. however, moved that seats for- 
the Hindus in Bengal should bo reserved on the population basis. 

Ho hold that, according to the Nehru Committee’s rooommendations, 
in the Bengal Council the Muslims would be ablo to obtain 256 seats and 
the Hindus would bo ablo to send 210. But as the character of the popu- 
lation of the districts v.ariod, unless seats wore reserved for the Hindus, 
they would not bo ablo to send in more than 160. Thus, the Mahomodans 
would get 60 move than their duo share and the Hindus 60 loss, which meant 
120 seats more in favour of Mahomedans. The Hindus of Bengal would 
not have cored for having seats reserved for themselves if communal repre- 
sentation was completely abolished and if the Mahomodans had given up 
asking for reservation of seats in certain provinces. But the Nehru Report 
nchnowledged the principle of communal representation and kept alive the 
feeling of bitterness and suspicion. If the Nehru Report recommended the 
reserving of seats for the minoritios in certain provinces more than their 
share, then indeed the case of Bengal Hindus for reservation became ovor- 
whelmiiip, because the Hindus wore in a minority in several districts of oast 
and north Bengal and even iu certain districts of west Bengal." Ho men- 
tioned as instances the districts of MymonBingh and Bogra. 

Mr. N. Sen-Gupta, who comes from Mymcnsi'iigh, opposed ,tho amend- 
ment. Ho agreed that the feeling among the Hindus there was strong in view 
of the fact that they had been swept away by the Mussulmans in the elections 
to district boards. But it must not bo forgotten that in some districts the 
Hii dus had swept the boards. That being so, it should not bo regarded as 
a calamity that bec<auso the Mahomodans at tho last elections had come in 
very huge numbers, therofore they should sook reservation of seats in the 
Legislatures— a principle which ran counter to th'o progress of nationalism. 

The President (Dr. Ansari) put Mr. Jitendralal Banorjeo’s amendment 
to the vote and found that tho majority was in favour of it. Before declar- 
ing tho result, Dr. Ansari appealed to .the House to realise tho serious con- 
sequences of carrying motions destroying tho Convention itself. By passing 
this amcndniont they would ho declaring to tho world that it was only people 
holding one set of views that predominated at the Coiivoiitioii and carried 
whatever they liked. . Ho appealed to their sense of patriotism not to bo 
catried away by such considortions. Ho was prepared to take votes again and 
declare tho result, hut ho appealed to them to think over again. 
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Mr. Jitendralal Baneijee appreciated the remarks of the President and 
said that he fully realised the consequonceSi but he had brought the motion as 
a protest against a certain gentleman posing to speak at the Lucknow Con- 
ference in the name of Bengal Hindus. He, therefore, suggested that the matter 
be left over and no votes be taken at this stage. 

Dr. Ansari ordered the amendment to stand over. 

Definition of Citizenship. 

The President then announced that the committee which had been 
appointed by the Convention to go into the question of the definition of citizen- 
ship had made its report recommending that clauses (a), (d) and (b) should 
remain as they were in the Supplementary Report and that the following 
words be added to clause (c) at the end : ‘ or who fulfils the conditions of 
citizenship provided in this constitution.’ 

Mr. Haji did not agree with this recommendation, and in a note of 
dissent suggested the addition of the following words to clause ( 0 ) : “ and 
fulfils the conditions prescribed by Parliament for the exercise of the rights 
of citizenship”. 

Mr. Haji moved his amendment, saying that the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment, when it was established, should not be fettered but should be free to act 
as it wanted in this matter. Ho said that in no Dominion had the rights of 
citizenship been guaranteed. “ Wo must reserve this right so that we may 
bo able to retaliate, if it is necessary, against those parts of the Empire 
whore discrimination is made against Indians, ns in South Africa. If these 
rights were given to foreigners, they would dominate over Indians economi- 
cally and still dictate the policy of India. 

Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar was in entire sympathy with the amendment 
moved by Mr. Haji and commended its acceptance to the House. 

The amendment of Mr. Haji was carried and the majority recommenda- 
tion was lost. 


Language of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Lalchand Jagotiani moved an amendment to sec. 4, clause (a), to 
provide that the script for India should be in Roman characters because ho 
thought that this device of having Hindi and Urdu ns languages and the 
Roman characters as the script would mitigate the communal tension and 
bring about harmony. 

The amendment was, however, not accepted by the House. There wore 
a number of amendments tabled to the same clause by about half a dozen 
delegates, but as they were not present the amendments lapsed, 

Nagari vs. Persian Characters. 

Dr. Kitchlow was defeated in his attempt to lay down that both Nagari 
and Urdu should bo the characters of the Hindustani language for the Com- 
monwealth, where the Nehru Report had mentioned that the language of 
the Commonwealth may bo written either in Nagari or in Urdu. 

Dr. Ansari, replying to a delegate, said the Nehru Committee meant that 
it should bo both and not either. 

Central Government’s Powers. 

Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar moved an amendment vesting in the Central 
Government and Parliament power to interfere not only in cases of great 
18 
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emergency and in matters of controversies between provinces, or between 
provinces and Indian states but also to give protection to the minorities and 
special classes. 

He emphaBised that bis object was not to promote communal differenoes 
but to give surer effect to what the Nehru Committee itself had stated on 
page 29 when it said that the object of the communal settlement was not to 
give dominion to one community over another but to prevent harassment 
and exploitation of any individual or group by another. He himself was 
8 signatory to the enlarged report, but he could not help pointing out that, 
while the recommendations suggested in this respect were in one form, the 
constitution drafted did not quite cover the object. 

At Dr. Ansari’s euggestion, further discussion was postponed in order 
to enable other members of the Nehru Committee to participate in it. Pandit 
Malaviya agreed to this course. 

Separate Electorates. 

Regarding the communal solution, Mr, Daulat Ahmed Khan sponsored 
an amendment, tabled by Mr. Mahomed Siddiq, to the effect that there 
should be no joint mixed electorates but only separate electorates. 

He instanced the case of election of Hindu candidates in joint mixed 
electorates to the disadvantage of Mabomedans and referred to Mr. Asaf 
All’s defeat in Delhi, 

Dr. Kitchlew, in an impressive speech opposed the motion, remarking 
that separate electorates had been a curse to the country. 

The amendment was lost, there being none to vote for it besides the 
mover. 

Reservation of Seats for Muslims. 

An amendment tabled by Haji Abdullah Haroon was moved by Mr. 
Daulat Ahmed in the absence of the former for the reservation of seats in 
excess of their population for Muslims in provinces wherever they were in 
a minority, 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, in opposing the amendment, said that past experience 
had shown that reservation of seats was detrimental to the national cause 
and did no good to the Muslims either. They must not consider the 
question from a communal view point, because they wore out to establish 
Swaraj, which was the means to the establishment of a now social order based 
on justice, 

Gazi Abdul Rahman’s amendment of a technical nature in regard to the 
substitution of certain words and the omission of certain others with regard 
to the Punjab pact was accepted without division. 

All other amendments tabled on the communal question, with one 
exception, were lost after a short discussion and some of them were with- 
drawn without discussion. 

Y Reform for Frontier Province. 

Mr. Das Ram Bagai (Dera-Gazi-Kfaan) then moved for the deletion of 
the words ‘ the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and ' from clause 6, page 
61 of the Nehru Committee’s supplementary report, which gives the same 
form of Government to the provinces in question as will exist in others. 

The mover read a long statement and extracts from official reports with 
regard to the fanatic nature of the Mahomodans and Pathans of that province 
and the difficulties of the Hindu minority there. 
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Ifc appeared as if he would carry the House with him, but the appeal 
to the patriotic sense of the audience by Mr. Lai Chand Jagatiani and Dr. 
Kitohlew and Mr. B. Das served as a cold douche to the heat generated by 
him. All the three could not reconcile their demand for Swaraj with a 
denial of the right of solf-dotermination to the people of the Frontier Province, 
This appeal had its effect and the amendment was defeated by a large 
mEijority. The President then adjourned the Convention till next day. 


EIGHTH DAY— 1 ST JANU ARY 1 9 29. 

Qalification of Voters. 

On this day also, the last day of the session, the Convention reassembled 
with a very thin attendnnce. Babu Bhngavan Das moved the following 
amendment regarding the qualifications of voters : — 

' Every candidate for election shall be possessrd of qnalificationa as below : — 

‘ (a) He shall represent one or another of the following main functions of society : — . 
(1) science and learning, or (2) executive work, or (3) production of wealth, that is, 
agriculture, manufacturing industries, trade and commerce, etc, or (4) labour. 

‘ (b) He shall have done good work in some walk of lif * and earned reputation for 
uprightness and public spirit. 

‘ ( 0 ) He shall have sufficient leisure for the work of the legislature and preferably, 
but not necessarily, have retired from active bread-winning or money-making business. 

* Canvassing, directly or indirectly, beyond putting forth of a statement of the candi- 
date’s qualifications by bis nominators shall be regarded ns a disqualification. 

‘ No member shall receive any cash remuneration for bis work as such member, but 
all “ex-officio" expenses of travelling, housing, etc., shall be paid to every member out 
of public funds.’ 

Babu Bhagavan Das was glad that after years the country had been able 
to give a meaning to the word ‘ Swaraj But the Nehru Committee had left 
the most important portion of the meaning of that word. The welfare of 
the people depended on good laws which, in turn, depended on good legisla- 
tors. Hence his amendment. 

Dr. Besant said that if the amendment was adopted, it would be un- 
hesitatingly rejected by the British Parliament. 

The motion was lost. 

Question of Indian States. 

The question of Indian states was taken up next. Mr. Satyamurti, 
on behalf of the All-India Indian States Subjects' Conference, which, he said, 
contained representatives from advanced and big States like Hyderabad and 
Mysore, moved : — 

* (1) This Convention is of opinion that an honourable place should be found for tlio 
Indian States in the scheme of Indian Federation either by themselves or in groups of 
smaller states, 

‘ (2) This Convention approves of the recommendations of the Nehru Report in regard 
to the settlement of disputes between the Government of India and the Indian States. 

‘(3) This Convention is of opinion that full responsible Government should be 
estabUshed in the Indian States before they can take their rightful place in a free federal 
India, 

‘ (4) This Convention is of opinion that the people of Indian States should have an 
effective voice in the settlement of All-India questions concerning India and the States.’ 

Ho said that this was a kind of compromise between the untenable 
position taken up by Sir Leslie Scott, the constitutional lawyer, on behalf of 
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the Indian Princes and the position oi those extremists in India who regarded 
the Indian States as an anachronism to he wiped out from _ the map of India. 
Whatever the nature of the rule in the Indian Statesj it was the only oxis" 
ting specimen of Indian sovereignty and it was necessary, if India as a whole 
vyas to march towards democracy, that the Indian States should bo given an 
honourable place in any scheme of federation. 

According to the third clause, there would be no place in that federa- 
tion for any autocractio Prince who was irresponsible to the people and the 
federation should not admit autocratic Princes unless they established respon- 
sible Goverment in their own States. 

Mr. Sanjiva Rno, of Mysore, seconded the motion. 

Round Table Conference with Princes Suggested. 

Mr. Manilal Kothari, by an amendment, suggested a Round Table Con- 
ference to discuss the constitutional position and the status of Indian States 
in the future Commonwealth and the relations that should subsist between 
Indian States and the Central and Provincial Governments of the Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Manilal Kothari said the subiocts of Indian States should bo saved 
from the clutches of autocratic rulers. King George had lessor powers than 
the Indian rulers. They enjoyed absolute monarchy. (At this stage Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived and the attendance swelled.) Referring to the Princes and 
the Nehru Report, ho said there was nothing in it which was against the 
Princes. What was required was a proper understanding. 

Referring to the Maharaja of Patiala’s statement against the Nehru 
Report, ho eaid it was a false and baseless fear that if the Nehru Report wore 
carried, they would be ruled by British India. Ho was glad that the , 
Princes wore now coming to the right path. Ho suggested that the following 
persons might attend the Round Table Conforonoo : — Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. Jayahar, Dr. Ansari, Pandit Malaviyn, Mr. Satyamurti, Dowan Bahadur 
Bamachandra Rao, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Ali Imam, Sardar - Sardul 
Singh and himself. 

A voice : — What would you do if the Indian Princes refuse your invite- ‘ 
tion 1 . , ■ . 

Mr. Manilal Kothari : — At least our conscience will bo clear. 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, supporting the motion for a Round Table Oonforonco, 
pointed out that neither the roprosontativos of Indian States’ subjoots nor 
their Princes had tahen any active part in the framing of the Nehru Report 
and it was only right that in any scheme of federal constitution, the relations 
that should subsist between Indian States and British ' India should bo 
clearly laid down after a lull and frank discussion. Moreover, he . argued 
that Indian Princes, at any rate some of them, had shown a willingness to 
join the Nehru Committee in evolving a solution. It was, therefore, fitting 
that a suggestion for a Round Table Conforonco should bo adopted by this 
National Convention. 

hir. Manilal Kothari’s amendment was carried by a largo majority, Mr, 
Satyamurti recording his dissent. 

PtoblemoiBurmo. 

Mr. Tyabji (Burma) moved ^ 

1 view of tho peculiar political conditions obtaining In Burma and the com- 

piexuits of her relation to India, it is rcEOh'sd that the Convention do appoint a committee • 
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and report alter due enquiry as to what, it any, modification of the proposed constitution 
of the ComTonwealth is necessary in respect of Burma.' 

The motion was adopted. 

Adjournment Motion. 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved a resolution recording the opinion that 
the resolution already passed on the recommendations of the Nehru Com- 
mittee Report sufficiently indicated the will of the nation as to the main 
principles of the constitution acceptable, and that, except on points on which 
notes of dissent had been recorded at the instance of some parties, there 
was general agreement on the basis of the solution on the communal question 
recommended by the committee. 

Ho further moved adjournment of the Convention sine die and to 
authorise the Working Committee to convene it, whenever necessary, for a 
more detailed examination of the recommendations of the Committee. 

They had not been able to solve the Muslim question nor to placate all 
the parties. Personally, he felt that justice had not been done to the Sikhs, 
The Utkal question also remained to be solved. Indeed, it was springing 
before him like King Charles’ head. It was a nightmare to him. If the 
Muslims happened to spring a surprise on them regarding the communal 
problem, then there would have to be another committee. But the Nehru 
committee had done its best. 

Dr. Besant’s Protest. 

Dr. Mrs. Besant proposed the appointment of a committee consisting of 
about two dozen members to carry on the work of the Convention. She 
objected to authorising the Congress Working Committee to summon the next 
Convention. The Congress was only one party to the Convention, as Dr, 
Ansari himself had pointed out. All parties must be given freedom to carry 
on the work of the Convention, but the inclusion of the word ‘ st'ne die ’ 
was, she thought, a clever device to get rid of them. The committee, she 
proposed, would communicate with all the organizations belonging to the 
All-Parties Conference and draw up a common programme. There was 
fundamental disagreement between the Congress Working Committee, which 
would be engaged in the task of organizing non-co-operation, and other 
groups belonging to the Convention. If the Congress Working Committee 
was authorised to summon the Convention, it might never be summoned at 
all. It was discourteous to say : ‘ Go away. Your work is done.’ She 
contended that their work was not being done and they were being treated 
as untouchables. She would never be a party to allowing one section to rule 
over others. She could not help remarking that, although the Congress was 
the potent force, the Liberal party was also an able body and indeed one 
brain amongst them was greater than those of many who could merely shout. 
It was not wise to break up an organization that had worked for 11 months 
and brought out an unanimous report. 

Mr. Lalchaud Jagatiani asked if it was the intention of Dr. Besant to 
dissolve the Nehru Committee. 

Dr. Besant replied : ‘ No, My idea is that the committee might unite 
all parties in order to popularise the Nehru Report.’ 

Dr. Ansari thought Dr. Besant’s amendment was out of order. 

Mr, Vijayaraghavachariar hold that if Mrs. Beaant’s amendment was 
out of order, then Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was also out of order. He 
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obieoted to tho words dne die and ‘ when necessary ’ as dangerousj for 
under these two expressions the Convention might not be summoned at all. 
He was of opinion that the Convention should define tho date (of its next 
sitting) and that Dr. Ansari should be authorised to make arrangements 
therefor. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chotty thought that tho Nehru Committee itself 
could do tho task of summoning tho Convention. 

Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar remarked that the Nehru Committee had done 
its work and consequently had ceased te exist. 

After further discussion Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was amended and 
finally adopted as follows : — 

• This Oonvention ia of opinion that tbe reaolntions it has already paased on the 
recommendations of the All-PartieB Committee, contained in olauaea I to 8 of their report, 
sufficiently indicate the will of the nation aa to the nature of the main principles of tho 
oonatitution acceptable to it and it ia farther of opinion that except on points on which 
notes of diesent have been recorded at the instances of some parties present, it is a general 
agreement on the basis of the solution of commnnal problems teoomraondfld by the said 
committee. This Convention adjourns “ sine die ” to meet when ncoeaaary for completing 
Its wort. 

The Convention then adjourned * sine die 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture. 


The Eeporfc of the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture, presided over by the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, was published in June 1928. The members of the 
Commission were : Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Thomas Middleton, Sir Ganga 
Earn (since deceased), Sir James Maclceniia, Mr. H. Calvert, Eaja of Parla* 
kimedi, Mr. N. N. Gangulee, Mr. L. K. Hydor, and Mr. B. S. Kamafc. 

The Eeport is a voluminous document of 675 printed pages, with 
Appendices, Index and Glossary bringing up the volume to 766 pages. 

The salient features of the report are summed up in the form of an 
Abridged Eeport, covering the first 90 pages. Important among the aspects 
of Indian agricultural industry dealt with and reported upon by the Com- 
mission are : (1) Agricultural Improvement and Fragmentation of Holdings 
(2) the Finance of Agricultural Eesearch, (3) the Village, (4) Eural Industries 
and Labour and (6) the Agricultural Services. 

I r, . In an introductory retrospect of Indian agri- 

Ta,k for Agrrcultural Dept. Commission observe : 

That great progress had been achieved by the agricultural departments 
cannot be denied, but their influence has, so far, reached a very small fraction 
of the total area. But, though, throughout our Eeport we deal at length 
with the problem of improving the efBcicnoy of these departments and of 
extending their activities over the whole area of agricultural India, we regard 
this as merely one aspect of the far wider problem of creating an environ- 
ment in which the cultivator will be willing to receive and put to the best 
possible use the advice and help which the agricultural and other depart- 
ments are in a position to place at his disposal. 

Use of Manure, 


Eeferring to agricultural improvement and sub-division and fragmen- 
tation of holdings, the report discusses at length the facilities available to the 
cultivator in the matter of manures, seeds and machinery and suggests a 
more extensive use of farmyard manure, oilcakes, bones and bonemeal and 
fish manures. 

It may be said that the main success of the agricultural departments 
has been in the direction of the introduction of improved varieties of crops 
and in this branch of its work it has been eagerly assisted by the cultivator. 
It is estimated that nearly nine million acres are now under improved 
varieties of different crops. It is true that this only represents a small 
fraction of the total area under these crops, but, even so, it can be claimed 
that a substantial beginning has been made. 

Seed Distribution. 


The crops in which the greatest advance has been made are cotton, 
wheat, rice groundnut and jute, but there is still very great scope for further 
work, especially in regard to the millets, pulses and oilseeds. There are three 
methods of obtaining varieties superior to those ordinarily grown either in 
respect of yield, quality or suitability to the special conditions of.i'environ- 
ment. These are selection, hybridisation and acclimatisation. I 
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Until reliable seed merchants come into the business, the selection and 
distribution of pure seed should be controlled by the agricultural departments. 

The problem of seed distribution is of such importance that, even with 
all the assistance which the co-operative and other organisations can give, 
we consider that a separate organisation is necessary within the Agricultural 
Department, to deal with seed distribution and seed testing. 

Selection of Machinery. 

In general, it may be laid down that the aim of the agricultural depart- 
ments should be the evolution of a small number of typos of implements and 
machinery suitable for a wide range of conditions and suitable also for mass 
production. In our view, the improvement of existing agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery offers a more promising field than 'the introduction ol 
new types. 

It is desirable that, when new type have been evolved their manufac- 
ture should be taken up by raanufacters in India. In order to overcome 
the difficulties of transporting such manufactures over the vast distances 
which one fii.ds in India, we would suggest for the favourable consideration 
of the railway authorities a re-examination of I'ailway freight rates on agricul- 
tural implements and machinei-y and the grant, wherever possible of con- 
cessions. In this connection, it has also been represented to us that, whilst 
agricultural implements and machinery, with a few exceptions, are admitted 
into Ind'a free of duty the high protective duties levied on imported iron 
and steel greatly increase the cost to the Indian manufacturer of his raw 
material, whether imported or produced in India. Wo consider that this is a 
matter which might be investigated by the Indian Tariff Board. 

Fragmentation. Touching fragmentation of holdings, the 

report says : 

A serious obstacle of agricultural improvement is, in some provinces, 
caused by the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. Sub-division is 
chiefly due to the laws of inheritance, customary amongst Hindus and Maho- 
medans, which enjoins a succession to immovable property amongst all the 
heirs, usually in equal shares. Fragmentation is, in the main, due not to 
Iho laws of inheritance but to the method by which the law as to division 
of property amongst the heirs is carried into effect. The problem is being 
attacked by the Co-operative Department in the Punjab, where some striking 
results have been achieved, and by legislation in the Central Provinces. The 
latter method is also proposed in Bombay. 

Mortgage of Land. 

In regard to the finance of agriculture the Commissioners observe : 

Mortgage of agricultural land is the most common method of arranging 
long term credit and the total sum advanced upon this form of security must 
now bo very large. Mortgage credit is rarely used to finatico improvements 
in agricultural land. It is resorted to when the unsecured debt becomes 
larger than the lender considers safe and, in times of • distress, for ordinary 
agricultural needs. -I'' 

Another point in .connection with mortgages is the roluctanco of the 
mortgagoos to accept redemption. 

Various enactments have from time to time boon passed by different 
local govornmonts to deal with transfer by sale or mortgage of agricultural 
land, to non-agriculturists. The host known of these are the Punjab Land 
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Alienation Act and the Bundolkhand Land Alienation Act. The Bombay 
Land Eovonue Code lays down rules with a similar object. The desirability 
of extending the principle of statutory restriction on the alienation of land 
to districts or provinces other than those in which it is now operative is one 
which, in our view, can only be measured in the light of local conditions, 
including the state of mortgage debt amongst cultivators, the extent to which 
land is actually passing from agricultural to non-agricultural classes, and the 
feasibility of defining with reasonable precision those agricultural tribes or 
classes whoso interests it is sought to protect. 

The business of joint stock banks so far as it relates to the advancing 
of loans on the security of agricultural land, is usually confined to the larger 
landholders, the planting community and others who possess tangible market* 
able security. 

“ Homo Farms.” 


Indebtedness. 


Wo would suggest that, where existing systems of tenure or tenancy 
laws operate in such a way as to deter landlords who are willing to do so 
from investing capital in the improvement of their land, the subject should 
receive careful consideration with a view to the enactment of such amend- 
ments as may bo calculated to remove the difiSculties. The establishment 
of ” homo farms” run on model lines is to be commended and, whore tenure 
diflttculties arise, action to permit the establishment of such farms appears 
especially necessary. 

The Land Improvement Loans Act has on the whole worked well, but 
it is doubtful if its provisions are as widely known as they should be. 

When land mortgage banks are firmly established, part of the allotments 
under this Act might be placed at their disposal, provided that steps are 
taken to ensure utilisation on objects which fall within the scope of the Act. 

Alluding to rural indebtedness the report 
says : 

Knowledge of rural indebtedness and its causes has steadily increased 
as the subject has again and again come under review. The general expan- 
sion of the credit of the landholder, his illiteracy, and the temptation he 
has to relievo present necessities by mortgaging his future income and even 
his capital, have, on the one hand, ted to increase in indebtedness, while, on 
the other the position of the moneylender has been strengthened by the 
rapid development of commerce and trade, the introduction of established 
law and permanent civil courts, and the enactment of such measures as the 
Contract Act. 

Legislative measures designed to deal with the problem of indebtedness 
have proved a comparative failure. Evidence was received in one province 
that the provision of the Civil Procedure Code exempting the cattle, imple- 
ments and produce of agriculturists from sale may bo ignored. The Kamiauti 
Agreements Act in Bihar and Orissa has been found ineffective. The pro- 
visions of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act are being evaded and the 
Usurious Loans Act is practically a dead latter in every province in India. 
Wo consider that an enquiry into the causes of the failure to utilise the last 
named Act should bo made in all provinces. If its provisions were fully 
utilised, this would go far to remove the worst evils of uncontrolled usury. 
Other Acts worthy of the consideration of local Governments are the Punjab 
Moneylenders Act and the British Moneylenders Act of 1927, while the 
case for a simple Rural Insolvency Act should also bo examined, 
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REPORT OF THE 
Co-oporativo Movomenfc, 

Tbo ComwiBBioners Add We have no hesitation in recording our belief 
that the greatest hope for the salvation of the rural masses from their 
crushing burden of debt rests in the growth and spread of a healthy and 
well-organised co-operative movement, based upon the careful education and 
systematic training of the villagers themselves. Apart altogether from the 
question of debt, co-operative credit provides the only satisfactory moans 
of financing agriculture on sound lines. Thrift must bo encouraged by 
every legitimate means, for the saving resulting from the thrift of the culti- 
vating classes form the best basis of the capital they require. If the rural 
community is to be contented, happy and prosperous, local Governments 
must regard the co-operative movement as deserving all encouragement which 
it lies within their powers to give. 

A very interesting and instructive chapter is devoted to Co-operative 
Movement in India, which the Commission think has made considerable 
progress. 

The progress of the movement, says the report, is indicated by the fact 
that, in 1926-27, there were in British India some 67,000 agricultural primary 
societies with over two and a quarter million members and with a total 
working capital of nearly 26 orores of rupees. 

Success in co-operation cannot, however, be gauged by figures and our 
enquiries have shown that progress has not been uniform in all provinces, 
and that increase in numbers has not always been accompanied by improve- 
ment in quality. 

There is evidence that supervision and guidance have been withdrawn 
too soon. Members of co-operative bodies have not been adequately trained 
to assume the responsibilities thrown upon them ; a natural restivenoss 
under control has found expression in resentment against what has appeared 
to be undue official intorforonee and transactions have been embarked upon 
which have led to disaster. 

Honorary Workers. 

To the failure to recognise the limitations inhoronb in the system of 
utilising honorary workers must be largely attributed the very serious defeots 
in the movement, which have been brought to our notice. Wo consider 
that there is full scope for both the honorary workers and the official staff, 
and the time has not yet come when tbo official staff can ho eliminated or 
even reduced. Wo, therefore, strongly rocommoud that every effort should 
be made to build up a highly efficient and woll-trained official staff in all 
provinces. 

As the official head of the movement, the personality of the Registrar 
is a matter of the greatest importance. It is most important that a Registrar 
should always have one or more officers under training to act for him when 
on leave and ultimately to succeed him. Every opportunity should bo given 
to Registrars and tho officers of tbo department to study the co-operative 
movement in Europe or elsewhere. 

Assistance from Government, 

In tho early stages of tho movement. Government advanced consider- 
able sums of money as' capital. This praotioo has now almost entirely ceased. 
Wo consider, however, that assistance from Govornmont might bo given iq 
the following ways 
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(a) By contributing towards the out-of-poclret expenses of honorary 
workers, both whilst under training and whilst they are working in the field ; 

(b) In assisting institutions whose object is to spread education and 
the application of co'operative principles to various objeots and assisting 
unions in supervision ; 

(c) In promoting organisations on a co-operative basis to facilitate spe- 
cialised forms of co-operative activity, such as the consolidation of holdings, 
adult education, irrigation and the like, 

(d) In the propagation of the movement in backward tracts. 

As a rule, we consider that Government should spend money rather 
on education than audit. The audit of healthy societies is not a proper 
charge on the public funds. 

In particular, co-operative societies should he allowed to take full 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the district treasuries and sub-treasuries 
for the movement cf money to finance agriculture. They should be given a 
refund of three-fourths of the commission on postal money orders, when 
these are employed for remittances between societies, and should have a 

their members where this has been 
consists of a crop grown from seed 


“ first charge ” on the property of 
purchased by a loan from a society or 
obtained by such a loan. 

The question of land mortgage 

recent 


Land Mortgage. 


banks has come into prominence within 
years. It has become apparent that 
village credit societies are not suitable agencies 
for the grant of long-term loans, and that this class of business should not be 
mixed up with the short-term credit which it is the function of the village 
society to provide. The Conference of Registrars held at Bombay in January 
1926 considered the question and dooided that land mortgage banks could, 
and should, be established under the provisions of the existing Co-operative 
Acts. Wo endorse the resolution passed on the subject at the Conference. 
The Acts already provide for land mortgage credit and we consider that, for 
the present, they should be utilised for the formation of land mortgage banks, 
and that no special legislation is required to establish such banks. 

With regard to assistance by Government to land mortgage banks, we 
do not recommend that Government should subscribe to debentures but wo 
consider that a guarantee of iiitorost on the debentures would bo a suitable 
form of assistance. We consider also that the issue of debentures of land 
mortgage banks should bo controlled by a central organisation, otherwise 
the position will arise of a number of small institutions flooding the market 
with competing issues. Land mortgage banks would bo a suitable agency for 
distribution of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and their 
debentures should be added to the list of trustee securities. Wo would 
emphasise the importance of a most careful preliminary enquiry before a 
land mortgage bank is floated and would insist on efficient management as 
essential. The simpler the constitution of such banks, the bettor they are 
likely to function. 

Non-Credit Societies, 


So far little progress has been made with non-credit societies as com- 
pared with credit societies. This is natural as advance in other directions 
is difficult until the burden of rural debt has been definitely lifted from the 
shoulders of the cultivator. Purchase and solo societies, seed societies, cattle 
insurance societies and other forms of non-credit activity have been attempted 
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with varying buccobs, but it cannot bo olaiined that any substantial advance 
has generally been made in any of these directions. If such sooioties are to 
be successful business management is required and it is not easy to find the 
capacity for this among their members. As a matter of principle, the single 
purpose of the society seems the best line of development. " One thing at 
a time ” should bo the policy. 

The function of the Co-operative Department, apart from the provision 
of credit, is to prepare the ground for the advice of the various experts 
employed by Government in its several departments. Naturally these 
departments can work best through co-operatively organised bodies of cultiva- 
tors rather than through isolated individuals. The co-operative society 
should bo the unit through which the various departments of Government 
concerned with rural welfare carry on their activities. 

The desirability of appointing a special ofiice'r of the grade of deputy . 
director of agriculture to work under the Registrar deserves to bo examined 
in all provinces, As regards the appointment of spccialisb oflacors from other 
technical departments, much will depend on the stage of development and 
the particular form of co-operative activity which it is desired to foster. 


In regard to Communications and Marketing the Commission states : 

Need of Roads Good communications are of great importance 

to the cultivator, for on them largely depends 
his opportunity for the favourable marketing of his produce. Mileage of 
railways and roads in India is rapidly expanding. All roads, except those of 
military importance, are a transferred subject in the major province. In 
Bengal, practically all the roads are under the District Boards, who meet the 
entire cost of oonstmetion and repair from the roads and public works oessos. 


The condition of the roads in India has deteriorated in recent years, 
and the rapid expansion of motor traflao has brought into existence an 
entirely new range of problems of road construction and maintenance. This 
new factor has led to the recent appointment of a Road Development Gom- 
mittee, which is investigating the whole question of road development in 
India. The concern of this Committee is primarily with the development 
of the main roads, but wo would emphasise the importance of subsidiary 
communications ^ which are of oven greater concern to the cultivator. His 
village must bo linked up with the main arterial roads if ho is to got the 
advantage of good communications. 


It is desirable that in the development of communications generally 
railways and roads should bo regarded ns coroplomontary to each other. Roads 
should bo designed to serve rather as locdors to the railways than as com- 
petitors for traffic. Railway freight rates are frequently oriticised from the 
point of view of the agriculturist. Wo do not accept the view that rates 
are generally too high, but wo suggest a periodical revision of rates with a 
view to the adjustment of their incidence as between various sorts of 
produce. 


With regard to water-ways, the only point brought prominently to our 
notice was the extent to which their use is hampered by the spread of watoi- 
s Bengal and Burma. Various attempts have been made 

to deal with this post but with indifferent success. Further research is 
urgently needed and, as the problem affects a number of provinces, wo con- 
siclor that a programme of work should bo formulated by the CounciT of 
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Agricultural Eesearcb so that concerted action can be taken simultaneously 
in all the provinces affected. 

Marketing Conditions. 

The agricultural departments in India have done much to improve the 
quality and to increase the quantity of the cultivator’s outturn hut it cannot 
he said that they have been able to give him substantial help in securing 
the best possible financial return for his improved quality and his increased 
outturn. There is great absence of information with regard to marketing 
conditions in India. 

In all provinces we received complaints of the disabilities under which 
the cultivator labours in selling his produce in markets at present organised. 

The most hopeful solution of the cultivator’s marketing difficulties seems 
to lie in the improvement of communications and the establishment of 
regulated markets, and we recommend for the consideration of other pro' 
vinces the establishment of regulated markets, on the Borar system as 
modified by the Bombay legislation. 

Weights and Measures. 

A question which has for long engaged attention is the standardisation 
of weights and measures. These vary most extraordinarily throughout the 
country and, in some provinces, almost from village to village. Although a 
committee to investigate this subject was appointed by the Government of 
India in 1913, no action has yet been taken on its recommendations. We 
consider the matter of such importance that we would recommend that the 
Government of India should again undertake an investigation into the 
possibility of standardising weights and measures throughout India and should 
lay down general principles to which provincial Governments should adhere 
so far as this is possible without undue interference with local tr.ade custom. 

The marketing of his produce is such an important matter from the culti* 
vator’s point of view that we consider that an expert marketing ofiicer should 
be appointed to the staff of the agricultural departments in all the major 
provinces. 

In view of the growing importance of Indian agricultural products in 
Europe, we consider that the Indian Trade Commissioner in London should 
bo given the assistance of an officor with experience of agriculture and co" 
operation in India. An officor of similar standing and experience should be 
attached to the staff of the Director General of Commercial Intelligence in 
Calcutta, who would pass on to the departments concerned information which 
ho receives from his colleague in Europe, in a manner which would enable 
them to utilise it to the host advantage. Ultimately as Indian trade grows, it 
may bo necessary to appoint separate Trade Commissioners in other countries. 

On the question of Agricultural Research, we propose that an Imperial 
Research Council of Agricultural Research should be 

constituted, the primary function of which 
would be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural research throughout 
India. It would not exercise any administrative control over the Imperial 
or provincial research institutions. One of the most important functions of 
the Council wil be in regard to the training of research workers and part of 
its funds should be utilised in the provision of research scholarships tenable by 
students who have given evidence that they are capable of taking full advan- 
tage of an opportunity for intensive training in scientific research in agriculture. 
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Agricultural Services, 

An approved course of post-graduate study should be regarded as an 
essential qualification for admission to the now superior Provincial Agricul- 
tural Services, We hope that the universities will take an increasing share 
in the prosecution of agricultural research and it is with the object of faci- 
litating this that we have suggested that they should be represented on the 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Although we do not consider that research can conveniently bo organised 
by Government on a crop basis, we see no objection to any trade, which 
feels that its iiiterests demand such a stop, organising itsolf on the linos of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee, provided it is willing to tax itself for 
this purpose. The case of jute presents special features and we coii.sider it 
most desirable that a committee should ha formed which would watch over 
the interests of all branobes of the trade from the field to the factory. The 
Chairman of the Council of Agricultural Rosoaroh should be the Chairman of 
this Central Jute Committee and Government should financo the work oi the 
Committee by an annual grant of Rs, 6 lakhs. 

Animal Diseases. 


Discussing diseases of livestock and their control the Commission devoto 
considerable attention to the havoc wrought by rinderpest and recommend a 
more widespread resort to preventive inoculation. Turning to tbo provision 
of veterinary aid the report says ; — The first uecsssity is a very substantial 
increase of veterinary officers of all grades. 

The close relations between agriculture and public health are obvious 
p . HpnUt, other to a remarkable 

degree. There is no direction in which the 
rural community needs help more than in the provision of medical facilities 
and public health amenities. 

It is the duty of Government to investigate basic medical problems 
and to enunciate and direct sound principles oi public health administration. 
It is the duty of the people to co-operate in giving effect to snob recom- 
mondations and generally to assist in improving rural conditions. Much is 
being done by Government and private agency and the general economic 
trend of events is conducive to, and suggests the possibility of, a rapid im- 
provement ill rural conditions at no distant date. The matter largely rests 
with the people themselves. 

In ^ the course of our tour, wo have been much impressed by the groat 
awakening of non-official interest in tho health and welfare of the country- 
side. It is from this manifestation of publio interest that wo derive our 
greatest encouragement and hope. This awakening is general and not 
confined to any particular province. As typical examples of such efforts, 
we would mention tho Poona Seva Sadan Society, tho Co-oporativo Anti- 
Malaria Society in Bengal, and the rural reconstruction work of tho Y.M.C.A. 
in Southern India. 


In concluding our remarks on public health wo desire to emphasise tho 
urgency of the need for developing the rural, medical and publio health 
services to tho utmost possible extent and with the utmost speed. 

Throughout our investigation, wo have constantly been impressed with 
Improving Ameniiies of }lfo ihovqbt that more material improvement 

Village Life. - ..U‘000 wdl uot bring lasting benefit to tho agn- 

. cultural population, Inorcaso in yield by better 
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seed and betfcor cultivation ; security of the harvests gained by the expansion 
of irrigation ] immunity from losses due to pests or pestilence ; higher prices 
from improved communications and conditions of marketing ; everything, in 
short, which we have advocated for the material advancement of the people 
will merely postpone the effects of the growing pressure of the population 
on the soil. No lasting improvement in the standard of living of the great 
mass of the population can possibly bo attained if every enhancement in the 
purchasing power of the cultivator is to be followed by a proportionate 
increase in the population. 

What is required is to increase in desirable directions the number of 
the villager’s wants and to show him how to satisfy tliem by his own efforts. 
Wo trust that the whole weight of those to whom the villager looks for 
guidance will be thrown into suggestions how to improve, during his spare 
time, the amenities of the village. 

It cannot, however, be reasonably expected of the cultivator that ho 
should, unaided, revive this ancient custom of corporate action and utilise 
it for the improvement of the village and its surroundings. He lacks 
leadership, and the difficulty is to suggest the leader. The educated man 
is not willing to live his life in a village, except in a few cises, where ideals 
of social service overcome the absence of amenities. The system of village 
guides devised by Mr. Brayne, I.C.S., in the Gurgaou district of the Punjab, 
seems worthy of consideration. 


Universities’ Duty. 

Wo attach most importance to linking the village with the social life of 
the town. We consider that this can best be effected by social workers 
organised in societies like the Seva Sadan Society of Poona. Such organisa- 
tion facilities, continuity of policy and steady pressure over a long period 
both of which are required if permanent results are to be obtai.ied. The 
universities also have an obligation and a great opportunity to assist in the 
work of rural development both on the economic and educational side. 

Our enquiries have left us firmly convinced of the great importance to 
Female Education. development in India of the spread of 

literacy amongst women. There are indica- 
tions of an aw.akening interest in (bis direction. But progress is slow and 
wo would suggest the desirability of demonstrating in striking fashion the 
value to the community of the education of its women, particularly in its 
effect upon tho spread of lasting literacy am.mgst the young. Whore no 
literate homes of tho cultivating classes are available, we think a definite 
effort should bo made to literacy to a certain number of young mothers 
selected whore conditions are moat suitable and where no similar experiment 
has boon tried before. Wo have little doubt that tho result of this compari- 
son will show a markedly stronger tendency on the part of tho literate parent 
both to send tho children to school and to keep them there till literacy, 
which tho mother has come to value has bean fairly achieved. 

Wo consider that, if teaching is to bo efficient, tho training of the teacher 
must be improved and there must be an increase in tho number of train’d, 
teachers. If possible female teachers should be provided for small children 
for it is tho experience of all countries that they are best qualified for such 
work. Teachers iu primary schools should be drawn wherever possible 
from amongst those who are familiar with rural life and the text books 
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Bbould deal with every day oljiects familial to the pupil and have a rural 
tone. The faculty of observation should also b6 developed by ocoasional 
school walks through neighbouring cultivation. 

Wo are convinced that the progressive adoption of the compulsory 
systora is the only means by which may be overcome the unwillingness of 
parents to send their children to schools and to keep them there till literacy 
is attained. The provision of a sufficiency of trained toacbora and of suitably 
equipped buildings must, of course, precede the enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance. Finance also imposes a limitation. 

In our observations on rural industries, wo emphasise the importance 

of introducing modern process. This intro- 
duction will bo greatly facilitated if the various 
technical institutes provide instruction in applied scionco of a high standard. 

A problem of some importance is how the villager can best use his 
spare time for the improvement of his position. Wo have received various 
suggestions for the oatablishmonb of now industries which may offer increased 
employment to the rural population. An industry which seems to offer con- 
siderable promise is the extension of the local manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The enginooring section of the agricultural departments can 
give valuable help in promoting such a dovolopmont. Similar facilities 
should be provided for the training of the more progressive village artisans, 
such as blacksmiths and carpenters, who want to keep abreast of develop- 
menta in agricultural machinery. 


Rural Induatries, 


Poultry Industry. 

There are opportunities for the development of a poultry industry and 
we are glad to note that increased attention is being devoted by the agricul- 
tural department, in most provices to poultry rearing and the work done, 
notably in the United Provinces, suggests that this industry has possibilities 
of expansion. 

With regard to rural industries in general, it may be said that the 
chief needs are the stimulus of new ideas and the provision of adequate 
instruction and advice on the commercial side. The opportunities which 
they present for improving the condition of the rural population are ex- 
tremely limited, and as a general principle it may bo laid down that the 
chief solution of the problems of the cultivator lies in promoting the intensity 
and diversity of his agriculture. 

The development of village industries on a co-operative basis is essential, 
if they are to survive increasing competition. 

Government can do much to assist the mutuil adjustment between the 
largo industries and agriculture by their policy in respect to communications 
and he development of power, by tccharcd education, and by the collection 
of marketing information. It is essential for the success of the departments 
of industries that the Director should bo an experienced administrator. 

The Conclusion, 

^ In conclusion, wo record our considered opinion that restriction of re- 
cruitment for the new Superior Provincial Argioultural Services to a province 
or oven to India would tell seriously on efficiency. Prom the point of view 
of wider outlook and variety of exporionce, officers recruited from abroad 
can make a valuable contribution to the development of Indian agriculture 
and wo, therefore, strongly endorse the hope expressed by the Koyal Com- 
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mission on Superior Civil Services in India in regard to the continued 
co'operation of European ofiBcers. 

We have been directed to examine and report on the present conditions 
Cultivators’ Duly. agriculture and rural economy in British 

India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population. 

The aim of the suggestions and recommendations we have made has 
been to bring about greater eflSoiency throughout the whole field of agricul- 
tural production and to render the business of farming more profitable to 
the cultivator. Throughout our Report, we have endeavoured to make 
plain our conviction that no substantial improvement in agriculture can be 
effected unless the cultivator has the will to achieve a bettor standard of 
living and the capacity, in terms of mental equipment and of physical health, 
to make advantage of the opportunities which science, wise laws and good 
administration may place at his disposal. Of all the factors making for 
prosperous agriculture, by far the most important is the outlook of the 
peasant himself. 

Government’s Responsibility 

This, in the main, is determined by his environment and it follows, 
therefore, that the success of all measures designed for the advancement of 
agriculture must depend upon the creation of conditions favourable to pro- 
gress. If this conclusion be accepted, the improvement of village life in all 
directions assumes at once a new importance as the first and essential step in 
a comprehensive policy designed to promote the prosperity of the whole 
population and to enhance the national income at the source. The demand 
for a better life can in our opinion, bo stimulated only by a deliberate and 
concerted effort to improve the general conditions of the countryside, and 
we have no hesitation in affirming that the responsibility for initiating the 
stops required to effect this improvement rests with Government. 

The realisation of this important truth has led, in recent years, to a 
large increase in expenditure on the departments concerned with rural 
welfare. None the loss, we feel that its force is inadequately appreciated by 
the Government of India and by local Governments and that the necessity 
that the rural problem should bo attacked as a whole and at all points simul- 
taneously, is still insufficiently present to their minds. 

Wo cannot but think that the failure to grasp the full significance of 
the proposition wo have laid down in some measure explains the absence of 
any co-ordinated attempt to effect that change in the surroundings and in the 
psychology of the peasant without which there can bo no hope of substantially 
raising his standard of living. 

All Resources Required. 

If the inertia of centuries is to bo overcome, it is essential that all 
the resources at the disposal of the state should be brought to boar on the 
problem of rural uplift. What is required is an organised and sustained 
effort by all those departments whoso activities touch the lives and the 
surroundings of the rural population. 

It is, no doubt, the recognition of the need for co-ordination that has 
given rise in many quarters to the view that lasting progress is unlikely to 
bo achieved unless, in all provinces the activities of the various departments 
"concerned are co-ordinated by development boards, advisory committees, or 

?P 
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officera charged with the spooiflc duty of securing combined action towards a 
given end. Development boards exist in some provinces, advisory committees 
in all. They are not without their value in bringing departments together 
and in interesting the leadora of public opinion in departmental activities. 
But there are definite limits to the extent to which Governments may pro- 
perly or usefully delegate the perform inoa of their functions. The respon- 
sibility for framing policy, and for combining the activities of two or more 
departments in order to give effect to that policy, must remain that of 
Government and of Government alone. 

It is no part of our duty to make recommendations regarding the 
internal organisation by which Government should seek to eSoob co-ordination. 
Wo would, however, point out that, in Indian conditions, a very special 
measure of responsibility in this direction falls upon the Viceroy and upon 
the Government of provinces, Throughout our enquiry wo have been much 
impressed by the extent to which the Viceroy can, by the display of a personal 
interest in agricultural matters forward the cause of India’s premier industry. 
But the immediate responsibility of provincial Governors in this matter is the 
heavier, since the services most directly concerned with rural development 
are administered by provincial agency, and since it is they alone who provide 
a link between the Reserved and the Transferred departments. The res- 
ponsibility of tho Ministers in ohargo of the Transferred departments, which 
include all those most directly concerned with rural welfare, is also a heavy 
one and they will need all the assistance that strong secretariats with senior 
and experienced administrators at their head can give them. 

Public Support Needed. 

But though wo hold it to be the duty of Governments to initiate a 
combined movement for the betterment of the rural population, wo recognise 
that suocosa on a large scale can be rendered permanent only if the sym- 
pathy, interest, and active support of the general public can bo enlisted. So 
vast is the population and so extensive are tho areas conoorned, that no 
resources whieh could aoitomvably be commanded by the State would be 
adequate to the task in hand. 

Our recommendations extend to so wide a field that it hos not been 
possible for us to frame any exact estimate of such of our proposals os involve 
exponditorc or to classify them in order of urgency. Wo would express the 
earnest hope that, as the funds necessary to carry out tho policy ot rural 
development we have attempted to outline become available, tho various 
legislatures will be willing to place them at the disposal of appropriate depart- 
ments. Wo are confident that tho members of those legislatures will play 
their part in creating a public opinion favourable to tho advancement of a 
groat endeavour. Our enquiry has convinced us that, given the opportunity, 
tho cultivators of India will be found willing and able to apply in progressive 
degree the services of soionce and organisation to the business or agricultural 
production. 



Govt of India Report on Indian Reforms 

In June 1928 the Government of India published a report on the working of the 
reformed constitution, covering the period to the end of the life time of the second Council 
under the Eeforms, i.e., December 192G. This report is in continuation of those submitted 
in 1923 and 1924 which was reviewed by tbe Muddimon Committee. 

This provides interesting rending, and though they do not form the basis of the 
memoranda submitted by the various Provincial Governments to the Simon Commission 
they are fairly indicative of the Provincial Governments’ opinions. 

The Madras Report. 

The Madras Government’s report shows that mostly joint meetings of the two halves 
were held and that no resignations occurred owing to difficulties in the Cabinet. 

Writing on the subject of the relations between the Reformed Government and Public 
Services, the Madras Government point out that the attitude of the Services have been 
very much the same as in the rest of India, but good points were more in evidence hero 
than elsewhere. A greatly increased respect is now evinced by officials of all classes 
towards the decision of the Legislative Council as well as the -tatus of its members. 

The cost of administration increased and ns r.gards the effect of the Reforms on the 
efficiency of the administration, the Madras Government point out that it is sufficient 
perhaps to state that the main change to be observed is that between a rigid adherence 
to a Used policy and constant formulation of new and progressive policies. The former 
is more efficient, so long as the policy is a right policy, but in its nature tends to be 
unprogressive. The latter is apt to bo less efficient until the policy is established. 

Another effect which is very noticeable is the general nnsettlemcnt of the minds of 
the permanent officials. They have been brought up to carry out definite policies without 
questioning the underlying reasons for them. They have now seen tbe policy of every 
department pulled up by roots and examined “ab initio” and they are uncertain what 
is to be taken as an established policy and what is not. 

Meanwhile revision of all salaries and allowances as well as of financial codes has 
resulted in a general uncertainty as to the officers’ positions and has prompted a spirit of 
questioning of authority and demurring to the rules and orders which will render adminis- 
tration difficult until the Services settle down again to an established order. 

The effect of the Reforms on the local self-Govcrnment is next reviewed by tho 
Madras Government. It points out that there has been certain awakening of civic cons- 
cionsnesB among the people and a policy of dcofficialization, but it is too early to estimate 
the results In the way of civic achievement. There has been unwillingness both to 
impose taxes and strictly enforce tax collections, but it is hoped that with better financial 
conditions the policy of giving wide powers to the local bodies will be justified in future. 

Extremist Doctrines. 

For a short time in certain quarters there was a tendency to introduce extremist 
doctrines into the local bodies, but this was successfully combated by the late Ministers and 
now there is little ground for complaint on that score. 

The Legislative Council represented strongly the legal profession and the Municipal 
and Local Boards administration of the Presidency, and this meant a tendency to represent 
interests rather than tho people or causes. But the degree to which the Council reflects 
Educated opinion has increased with each Council. The reaction of the Council on public 
opinion is of slower growth than that of representation of public opinion in it. 

No Distinct Parties. 

As regards the parties, it is stated that tbe ultimate goal of all being the same, namely, 
Self-Government for India they tend to form opposition for opposition’s sake. It cannot 
be said that distinct parties diverging on regular fixed policies exist. 

As regards Parliamentary traditions, it is stated that forms at least of Parliamentary 
Government have found a ready response in the Madras Council. Work is closely followed 
by the literate classes, but until literacy is much wider spread and of a higher degree, 
the Councils will always be functioning above tho head of the average voter. 
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The Madras Government next opines that the influence o£ the Press on politics ha 
not been so great as might be expected, chiefly because o£ limited reading public. 

Swarajist Policy. 

As regards political patties outside the legislature, it is pointed out that the Swara- 
jists adhered to the policy or non-acceptance of office but had so, far given qualified 
support to an Independent Ministry, possibly to prevent the formation o£ a ‘‘Justice" 
Ministry. They are accused of having broken the election pledges, but their latest endea- 
vour seems to capture for the Congress the growing power of the purely labonr movements, 
particularly in Madras city. 

The Bombay Report, 

The Bombay Government’s report first deals with the allocation of funds between tho 
two halves. An agreement on the distribution of funds has been reached between both 
halves in all oases, in spite of the financial stringency aud tho pressing demands for 
iuoreased expenditure. 

The general recognition of the failure of tho Non-co-operation movement as a political 
force had a noticeable effect on tho relations between tho Government and local bodies 
and non-co-operatots were not prepared to extremes. These bodies genctaily maintained 
friendly relations with the Government and their officials. 

Communal Tension, 

During the past three years the growth of the Brahmin and non-Brahmin strife in the 
Deccan and Carnatac districts and Hindu-Muhammedan tenEion in certain parts of Sind, 
had a serious effect on the administration of local seli-governing bodies. On the whole, 
the local bodies have shown commendable interest in public health activities, including 
Baby Week and chiid-wellaro movements, bnt finance remains tho main difficulty. There 
Bie signs of giowing interest in local Self-Government among the people. 

The elecioiatc is freakish and apt to vote from personal and caste motives than 
principle and success or failure. These bodies mote often than not depend on the 
presence of one man of outstanding influenoo. 

The Council m dealing with legislation has always shown a strong desire to inoreaso 
taxation and is inclined to reduce penalties, wherever possible, and provide additional 
appeals to courts. There is an inevitable tendency at tho present stage to interfere 
too much in tho details of Executive Government and ignorance of details of admini- 
stration leads to insufficient recognition of Government efforts towards economy. 

Ibe reaction of the Council on public opinion was lllnslrated by making the Swara- 
jists modify their attitude to one of responsive co-operation. Members showed great 
activity in bringing forward matters of interest to their conslitncnts. The second Coun- 
cil showed signs ot much more definite gionping on party lines and the Swarajists voted 
solidly, Nou-Brahmins also were much moto unified, possibly as tho result of having a 
non-Brahmin Minister. 

As regards the party leaders the Bombay Government points out that Mr, M. B. 
Jayakar was not a able figure, but by culture and moderation widely separated from 
most of his patty he was a Moderate. His resignation Jed to deterioration of discipline 
among the Bwarajisls. Mr. Bhopalkav, who sncccedcd Mr. Jayakar, was opposed to 
the die-hard Bwarapst Mr, Naiiman, and failed to exercise any control over the party. 

The Bombay Government declare that the second Legislative Council was distinctly 
poorer in quality because of the rout of Moderates by Swarajists icsulting in lowering 
the tone ol the Council and loss of business ability. The personality of tho I’rcsident 
helped to keep things going. „ , 

The methods of the non-Brabmins showed that they had still much to learn of 
politics. The Swarajists were the only non-official party united by bonds other than 
communal. • • 

In conclnsion, the Bombay Government refers to what it says has been by far tho 
greatest hindrance to tho Buccess or at least to a fair trial of the reforms in this Province 
viz, its financial difficnlliCB and the consequent inability of the Ministers to embark bn 
any large schemes of social or educational advance. With reasonable funds tho history 
ol the working of the Reforms scheme in this Presidency . might have been very different 
from that presented. jo j 

Work of the Council. 

olbet hand, the Ijegislative Council has a largo record of nsctnl legislation 
j influence on both sides of the administration has been constant and 
0 sideiablo and its atiltudo on financial and general matters has on the whole not 
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been tinreaBonable, If, as there is reason to think, there has hecn deterioration in some 
aspects of local self-government, this has not been unexpected or unnatural, and in 
other directions there has been an increase in non-ofiicial interest and co-operation in 
this important sphere of public work. 

The political atmosphere has improved and though communal differences exist and 
sporadic disturhances have arisen from their evil infiuence the tension is much less acute 
here than in Northern India, It does constitute, however, one of dangers and difficulties 
in further advance. 

It has been unfortunate from the point of view of the value of the scheme as an 
experiment that the party having the largest following in the last Council refused to 
take office while their effectiveness as constitutional opposition was much hampered 
by the changing and irregular lines of action arising out of outside political influences. 

The Bengal Report. 

The Bengal Government points out that the report embodies all the relevant criticism 
and suggestions received from the Executive Councillors and Ministers who were shown 
the draft report, it pointed out that during the suspension of the constitution on the 
Transferred side no advantage was taken to expand the Ecserved side at the expense 
of the Transferred. 

The attitude of the Legislative Council however, remained the same so that no matter 
how essential to the efficient administration of the Reserved subject was the increase 
in expenditure, it was subjected to severe criticism and opposition. 

Fling on Swarajists. 

As regards local Self-Government, the report reviewing the Calcutta Corporation’s 
work says that the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer being made elective bad 
reduced his nnthority to a mere shadow. In consequence, there is little check on extra- 
vagance and there is a growing intiisciplinc among the staff 

Primary education has been mainly encouraged, the number of students having risen 
from 2600 to 1,16,000. Attention has also been paid by the Corporation to public health 
and medicine, but no progress has been made for the solution of the pressing drainage 
problems or water supply. There has been most objectionable relaxation of building rules 
and unpaid taxes accomnlated, with the result that the Corporation’s closing balances 
were depleted and borrowing capacity reduced. Until its administration were conducted 
in tho interest of the inhabitants of Calcutta and not a political parly, chances of improved 
administration were small. The report hopes that Swarajist disintegration and their 
minority might give administration a new orientation. 

As regards the District Boards and Municipalities of Bengal, their difficulties were 
financial, and not political, and not attributable to the reformed constitution. With tho 
exception of Mr. B. N, Sasmal, who, as Chairman of the Miduapore District Board was a 
complete iaiinre, the Swarajists on the local bodies in the ranfassil did their beat to main- 
tain, and in some cases raise, the level of the administration. 

Financial difficnlties arc emphasised. Though the finances improved, progress would 
be crippled unless the Meston Settlement were revised. 

As regards legislation the total out-turn of the second Council was very poor compared 
with the first. 

The Bengal Government declare that in the year 1926 the Bengal Council appeared 
to have awakened to a better sense of its responsibilities. Mr. C. B, Das’ exertions in this 
juncture hastened hie untimely death, but after his death, when the Conuoil met in 
August all attempts to reduce or refuse the demands were defeated. The Council followed 
its predecessor in showing growing apathy to rcsolntions" The objectionable practice has 
grown of increasing tho number of mciuberB of the Select Committees on personal or party 
grounds. 

As regards party groupings, the Swarajists under Mr. 0. E. Das adopted tho obstruc- 
tionist policy. The Independents under Mr. B. Chakrabarty were against Government 
and there were individuals who owed allegiance to no body, Tuey would accept office 
themselves, bat would support no one else in office. Tho Ministerialists’ bond of union 
was their personal attitude towards the various Ministers and did not, therefore, give 
consistent support to Government. The European and Anglo-Indian group possessed all 
the charaoteristios of a genuine political party. Official members are always present 
to support Government and could usnnlly rely on nominated non-officials, save on the 
question of the release of political prisoners. 

Public opinion being negligible, the members took no interest to maintain relations 
with constitnents. As regards the attitude of the Council towards the Europeans, there 
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is now n desire for larger grants for Indian education, Besentwent is felt against tii6 
present scale of the European ofEcers’ salaries, and though practically ail groups approved 
of the policy of Indianisalion it was realised that without European of olBcers all ranks 
the Calcutta riots in 1926 could not have been coped with. 

In the Council itself the relations between Indians and Europeans were cordial. 
Non-official Europeans were respected and whatever to he said in the Council in debate 
the members outside treated each other with unvarying courtesy. 

As regards the attitude of the Council towards Eabour, it was clear that the interests 
of the working classes wore not confined entirely to Labour members. The Bengal Govern- 
ment specifically di als with the criteria set up by the preamble to the Government of 

India Act. , „ , , , , , j 

As regards the co-operation received it pointed out that the Beforms had not worked 
for the greater part of the period and though there was a miBapprehension as to whnt was 
meant by co-operation, there were no signs of recognition that co-operation meant on 
eSeotive efiort to overcome opposition to Dyarchy. The recognition of a sense of respon- 
sibility to the electors is nascent and the Council has not displayed a sense of responsibility 
in voting on qutsirons relating to the Beserved subjects, though in the circumstances of the 
case it will be unfair to jndgi’ them haishly in this respect. 

Primary Education. 

As regards the growth of primary education the degree of illiteracy is most important, 
There should be a radical alteration in the quality of primary education. 

Bengal is divided into Hindus versus Mahommedans and Government versus the 
Opposition. A communal Ministry does not lead to an appeal for a verdict to the elec- 
torate because of the existence of commnn-al representation. It is, therefore, difficult to 
foresee any line of advance whicli is not based on a greater equality of influence of the 
two classes which arc broa-Uy represented by landlords and tenants. The extension of 
the franchise by including a larger number of illiter.ates docs not contribute to the 
solution. The only remedy is the extension of education. The suspension of the Trans- 
ferred BUbjectB gave the Bengal Government an opportunity to extend and improve primary 
edocation. 

There has been no marked progress in University or secondary education. As regards 
the constitution and public, the electors do not take much interest in the elections. 


Female Franchise. 

An interesting feature was the cnlranchiscment of women. Thirteen per cent ol them 
voted, but by far the largest number of female i^/irB belong to the unfortunate class 
whose presence was distasielul to lady polling officen^pid to a few respectable ladies who 
did appear to vote, 

i'ne illiterate votcis were 34 per cent among ifti-Muhamraadans and fifty among 
Muhammedans for the Legislative Oouncil. For the Assembly the illiterate were nine 
per cent among uon-Muhamiuedans and twenty-six per cent among Muhammedans, 

The constituencies toek little interest Jii the work of the Council except when the 
matter related to taxation or release of Mr, B. C. Bose, The general public has uot yet 
realised the extent ot teal powers entrusted to the Council. Tht Executive Oouucil is still 
regarded by the minority electorate as all powerful. Little impiAvemcnt is expected until 
a higher standard ot education is attained in the constitueucies, • 

The only efieciivc electoral organizations . were the CongVess Committees and an 
individual with only considerable local influence could succeedVagainst a candidate sup. 
ported by the Swarajist machiue. • \ 

The influence ot the prtss on public opinion is very great and mth the disappearance 
of the “ Indian Mirror " the pio-Government Indian Press ceased toVxist, But criticisms 
were not directed solely against Government, lor tho various groups list no opportunity 
ot attacking one another. Party organization in the preas did not refilcot in the political 
life In their entirety, ' 


The U, P. Report. 

The United Provinces Government’s report provides a very intcrestiS’i'; reading and 
gives an impiessionist summing up of i^s entire working. On the subject of .|iUooation ot 
funds, it is pointed out that the Fipanco Member’s responsibility for spefading in the 
departments on the Beserved Sldo has not resulted in these departments sccu^ng more 
than their fair share ot money available.^ The Government hold the view that the\nquirieB 
by the Special Committees are natural an.'' legitimate development of the Beforms, A ' 
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The first Minister’s policy o£ avoitiing the official interference with the local bodies 
as far as possible has been continued by his successors. The general progress by self- 
governing bodies is not as satisfactory as should bo expected. 

Landlords’ Influence, 

The Government legislation did not occasion any difficulty except with regard to the 
tenancy and the land revenue. Throughout the discussion of these bills the landlords 
were badly led and showed little judgment. The controversies in the legislature had how- 
ever little eSect on the elections of 1927 and the landlords were returned in undiminished 
numbers, though the majority of voters arc tenants. They are still amenable to the 
influence of their landlords. 

The Home Member dissociated himself from this criticism regarding the attitude of 
the Landlord party in the Legislature. 

Pure finance is not much considered in the budget discussions and the questions of 
policy raised are largely stereotyped. A point of some importance is the absence of any 
disposition to insist that Indianisation shall result in less expensive administration. 

The report concludes : “ It is difficult to attempt to sura the tendencies of the Pro- 

vincial politics or to forecast the future. Little can be advled to what has already been 
said. Dyarchy has now functioned for seven years and the administration has been carried 
on without a break and on the whole peac fully. Rsvenueg have increased and more 
money have been spent upon developments in many directions, The Ministers have 
acquired an insight into the public problems and experience of difficulties of the adminis- 
tration and both in the legislature and to some extent outside it them h.as been general 
quickening interest in all public matters. It is probably a true saying that on the part 
of officials and non-officials alike, there is more general acceptance of the Dyarchy as the 
form of Government than there wa'- when its illogicalities and cumbronsness were more 
irksome by reason of their strangeness. Familiarity is breeding acquiescence, hut the 
grp between the legislature and the peoole remains a profound one and there is a great 
cause for misgiving in the immense disparity between the work still to be done in qualify- 
ing an elector and the means which are so far in sight for doing it. 

Communal Feeling. 

As regards the relations of the Executive and the Legislature, there appear to be 
three main elements of weakness. One is the bitterness of communal feeling which may 
either bring about a deadlock or kill the political development by permanently forcing 
the Muslim element into an impotent alliance with the official clement. Another is the 
lack of foresight and cohesion on the part of the dominant landlord party in the legisla- 
ture which will make it difficult for them to hold out against the combination of the 
Nationalists and the Swarajists, and the third is the apparent lack of goodwill on the 
part of the Nationalists and the Swarajists towards any iorui of administration in which 
the British element has an effective voice. 

Hitherto the majority in the Council for one reason or another have been willing, 
though with occasional manifestations of discontent, to maintain the working relations 
with the .Reserved side of the Government. It is not certain that this state of things 
will continue. It is does not. the official Government of the time will have to choose 
between making their policy conform to the minimum demands of the now majority in 
the legislature or resdutcly resisting those demands at the price of possible deadlock. 

The Home Member and the Muslim Minister however think that the possibility of 
organising a permanent Government Party should be carefully examined. 

The Punjab Report. 

The Punjab Government points out that owing to resignations from I.C.S. and f.P.S. 
there had been increased difficulty in carrying on the administration satisfactorily. Xt 
has not always been easy to satisfy the insist-nt demands for British Magistrates, British 
Investigating Officers which invariably follow communal rioting and compliance with • 
snch demands had been sometime possible at the cost of some dislocation of essential 
Bcrvicee, Owing to shortage in the I.C.S. cadre an nndnly highly proportion of district 
and sessions judges were appointed from the Provincial Civil Service which weakened the 
efficiency of provincial jndiciary. 

The continued communal tension is bonnd to have some injurious effect on the services 
which were undergoing rapid process of Indianisation. The press attacks and questions 
in Councils have impaired the discipline in some of the subordinate services and there is 
evidence that feeling of insecurity based mainly on communal grounds, pervade certain 
establiphmcnts. Comparatively rapid process of Indianisation in certain departments had 
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frnnlcly beta used fo adjost comtnnnal inequalities and in certain department?, at any 
late, more importance is attached to political and communal connections than to depart- 
mental efficiency as ineanB oi advancement. 

Tbeve is moreover a belief on the part of the public that corruption in the Services 
has increased since the introduction of the Reforms, in spite of the action token by the 
local Government to eradicate it. 

On the other side of the picture, the Ministers had cscellent rciatipns with the Services, 
The f wee of ciicnmstanoes bas in some cases tended to compel the MLiniaters to safeguard 
the claims of their community or party in respeot of recruitment from the Services and 
communal considerations have ocoassionally impeded the ohoioo of the moat suitable men. 
But there has been a noticeable difference between the Ministers in this respect. Occas- 
sionaliy the I.C.S. heads resented this but on tho whole there has been a general recognition 
tl)St the Ministers roust to some extent use patronage to oonsolidate their position in their 
patties. Ministers have (not ?) been quick to recognise good work, nor have they shown 
undue anxiety to expedite Indianisafton at the saotifice of efficiency. 

As regards self-government there has been a tendency to centralise and department- 
alise certain spheres of work formerly left to local bodies. Tho evils of commnnalism 
have perhaps been more apparent in the field of local sclf-govcrnmont than in any other 
sphere. Tho first Muslim Minister for Local Self-Government had re-arranged represen- 
tation on local bodies and (bough no objection conid be taken to it on principle, one of 
tho rcBHltb of (his policy bas been to increase communal feeling. 

Another unfortunate result has been that the sudden reduction of Hindu representation 
meant loss of men with considerable business training and experience of civic work. 

The Council has on agricultural and co-operative matters given benevolent encour- 
agement, It showed general but not well-informed readiness to promote industrial 
expansion. It took a sensible and rcasonabl- attitude on the excise qaeslion. 

■Writing on the subject of the OouDCil representing and reacting on public opinion, 
the Punjab Government declares that practically tho only vehicle of public opinion in 
the Punjab is the press. It represents generally elements in society known for their 
hostility to British Administration, but of recent years this has yielded its place to ft' 
discussion of communal topics. It would be more correct to say that the press has 
had more influence on the expression of opinion in the Connoil than debates in the 
Ceunoil have on the press. Nevertheless, public interest in tho Oounoil bas increased. 
The area of political consoionsness is rapidly growing and the access of fresh elements 
largely representing classes with considerable stake in agrioultnre and comraetoo must 
tend to have a healthy and steadying effect in politics. Questions in the Council relating 
to a constituency arc asked by a distant member duo probably to a desire of the . repte- 
sesntativo to maintain good relations with local officials, 

Politic.al Parties, 

As tot parly workintr, the Sikh parly holds considerable influence. It sides with 
the mnslira rnlar party on agricultural questions, while on political i sues it has affinity 
with the extreme Hindu group and has a leaning towards the Hindus on communal 
questions. Bonds of party discipline iu the Punjab Council are loose and on occasions 
of important nivisions it i'^ seldom safe to assume that all members of a party will obey 
the party wiup, Tho Punjab politician has still to learn the advantages ol party soliilarily. 

The chief events outside the Councils were the final collapse of Non-co-operation 
and the Akali agitation. 

It is pointed out that both sides of the Government have freely discussed maitciB 
of importnuce and tho adoption of this coarse had oonduood to the development of tho 
province at a difficult period of its evolution, even though it may tend to obscure to tho 
public some of the implications of this Constitution of 1919. 

The Bihar & Orissa Report. 

The Bihar Government reports that the pessimsitic outlook of the Public Services 
has Considerably been removed. The ingrained determination of the Council not merely 
to control the policy, but meddle In the details of the Executive Administration is 
directly responsible for the feeling that the governiug officers are now required to serve 
two masters. The position of the District officers bas definitely changed lor tho worse. 
Modern politicians elected to the District Boards and the Municipalities have no desire to 
have been trained. They resent interference and It is not possible for the District Officer 
to Continue making futile attempts to Improve matters. The local officers feel that less 
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iftieresfc is taken by the higher authorities in district work and more in politics, and he ig 
for the present marking time. Apart from this uneasiness and mistrust, the relations bet. 
ween the members of the Services and the reformed Government have been harmonious. 

There has been a grave deterioration in the administration of the local bodies and for 
lack of expenditure there was stagnation in the Reserved departments. The Council wishes 
to abolish all supervising officers and is blind to the wholesale fall in the standard of the 
administration which would inevitably result. The Council is unable to come to any final 
decision on any debatable matter. The Ministers claim considerable advance as a result 
of the Reforms, but the heads of the Transferred Departments take a somewhat different 
view. There has, however, been no marked decrease in the efficiency of the admininstration. 

Professional Politicians, 

An ominous and disquieting sign of the times is the growth of the class of professional 
politicians, mostly raw youths, who taKe up politics as livelihood and responsible Indians 
are openly apprehensive of this class who are gaining power. Bribery at the elections 
is rampant and an atmosphere congenial to the growth of professional politicians is being 
created. 

The Council was reasonable in giving support to the Government measure to remove 
the practical difficulties of administration. There is no general public opinion on matters 
discussed in the Council and the ordinary member does not maintain any personal relations 
with his constituency. 

As for -party grouping Government relies on nominated members and landlords, but 
the position is far from easy until a definite parly is consolidated, as the Swaraiiats form 
the largest unofficial group. 

The press of the Province has little direct influence on the public opinion. As for 
the general political atmosphere, the anti-Government movement is now mote indirect. 

The ministers. Sir M. Pakhrnddin and Sir Ganesh Dull Singh, append a joint note 
claiming that the reforms have improved the efficiency of the administration. They do not 
think any chance of a group or patty on communal lines being formed in the Council, 

The C. P. & Assam Eeport. 

The Central Provinces Government claims the percentage of thirty-nine per cent 
allotted to the Transfetred side, which exceeds that of any other province with one excep- 
tion, The Government received advice and assistance from Council Committee, 

As for the local Self-Government instances of mismanagement and deterioration aro 
natural in the transition period. It is hoped that higher sense of public responsibilities 
will begin to assert themselves. 

During the period reviewed, the Swarajists obstructed snceessfully aud the Trans- 
ferred Departments were suspended. The polling in 1921 showed that members of the 
second Council were in a sense real representatives of electors, but owiog to literacy and 
inexperience it was doubtful wbether the majority had any idea about the policy which 
voted. The Swarajists could not therefore, be said to have obtained the mandate for 
obstruction. The creed of non-co-operation gradually gave way to saner counsels. The 
Non-Brahmin movement also made a considerable headway in the Mahratti-speaking 
districts and has now become active force in certain constituencies. 

The Aaaam Report. 

The Assam Government reports that though the majority of elected members consider 
criticism of the Executive Government their most important function there had been no 
tendency for obstruction. On the other band, members of all parties, including the 
Swarajists, had been willing to offer their services and advice on important questions of 
the policy. 

As regards the ministerial joint responsibility, the Ministers have to be selected in 
consideration both of leadership and also commnital claim. In the circumstances the 
Ministers must themselves decide to what extent they would accept joint responsibility. 

As for the local bodies the regrettable feature Is the laxity in supervision in acoounta 
and reluctance to take adequate action in cases of fraud or culpable-negligence on the 
part of subordinates. But with the spread of education, the civil responsibility would 
grow with experience. 

The Opium Bill, 

There had been no cases of certification, return or reservation of bills, except the 
Opium Bills, to which Government withheld assent. The attitude of the Council towards 
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the legislation was on the whole reasonable, and except perhaps in the first year to the 
eecond Oonncil the Government have experienced little difficulty in obtaining supplies Irom 
the Oonncil. The Council has on the whole maintained a high standard of dignity and 
procedure. The Government compliments the abilities displayed by the Swarajists, the 
Independent and tea industry leaders in the Council. Proceedings of the House evoked little 
interest in the constituencies. The Swaraj Party was the only organised party. There 
is no Assam press and Bengal Press exercises influence in Assam. The Non-co-operation 
movement bad little effect on the working of Municipalities and Local Boards. 

The Burma Report. 

The Burma Government’s report states that there has been no allocation of funds 
between the two halves as no demand has been made, nor any necessity arisen therefore. 
There has been no lack of co.opertion between the Executive Government and the Legis- 
lature and no lack of harmony between the members, Ministers and the heads or the 
personnel of the departments. The uneasiness in the Public Services has grown less. 
There has been no case of certification or reservation of bills or withholding assent, save 
in the case of the Burma Tax on Sea Passengers, nor has there been resort to Bcgulations 
or Ordinances or other extraordinary legislative powers. 

In measures dealing with law and order the attitude of the opposition has been one 
of bitter hostility and unreasoning prejudice. It is significant that the attitude of hostility 
towards the police, public works and forest departments has changed very remarkably. 

So far no outstanding personality has emerged from among the Butmans in the Legis- 
lative Council. Little interest is taken by the public in the proceedings of the Council. 
The influence of the press on politics is small. 



5 Proceedings of the 

Legislative Council 
Council of State 

and 

The Provincial Council 



The Legislative Assembly. 

NEW DELHI— 1st FEBRUARY igsS. 

The cold weather session of the Legislativ'e Assembly opened in New Delhi on 
the 1st FEBRUARY with Mr. Patel in the chair. Though the agenda was formal, 
a large number of people were attracted to the public galleries owing to the interest 
created in the session by political controversy. A number of members were sworn 
in and an hour was spent on questions. 

Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett then rose to introduce the new> Reserve Bank Bill. 

The President allowed Mr. Aney to raise a point of order. 

Mr. Aney contended that the motion of Sir Basil Blackett would not be in 
order for various reasons. The old Bill was partly discussed in the last session 
and the House had decided on its principle. Therefore, any motion now asking 
the Assembly to reopen the discussion of the same subject and going back on the 
principle already decided upon would offend against the principle of res judicata. 
Was Sir Basil right in bringing before the Assembly a Bill dealing with a subject 
which had not been finally decided and which the Assembly was in possession of ? 
Such a procedure, even if it was technically correct, was not in accordance with 
the dignity and prestige of the Assembly which should refuse to be coerced. This 
abnormal procedure contemplated by the Government also offended against the 
rule of repetition and the rule of anticipation which were recognized in every 
constitution. 

Sir Basil said he was zealous of the dignity of the assembly and in a true sense 
an Assembly man. He, therefore, trusted that the House would acquit him among 
other presumptuous sins of the sin of offending its dignity. Mr. Graham would 
explain the constitutional aspect 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said two courses were open to the Government ; either 
to withdraw the old Bill and bring a new Bill or to get the old Bill passed in this 
House and bring amendments to it in the Council of State. But the Government 
would not have the old Bill withdrawn because they were sure withdrawal required 
unanimous consent of the house which the Government were sure they would not 
obtain. 

Sir Basil Blackeil . — ^The dignity of the House would be safer in the keeping 
of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta than in the suggestion that the Government should bring 
an amendment to the Bill in the other House. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar intervened in order to obtain a ruling from the Chair 
on this constitutional point tvith a view to enable the Congress party to determine 
its conduct on this and some other subjects. He said the Government had no right 
to introduce a new Bill when the Assembly was seized of the orignal Bill. It was 
the Chair and the whole House which were in possession of the old Bill. Moreover, 
having regard to the expressed commitment of the Government to the principle of 
the old bill, it was not open to the Finance Member from a technical or common- 
sense point of view to seek to introduce the new bill. Rule-making authorities 
never contemplated such a grotesque and absurd procedure as the Government 
contemplated. 

Replying to the objections, Mr, Graham Legislative Secretary, explained that 
the House could not under the rules compel the Government to proceed with a 
Bill to its final conclusion. It was absurd and incongruous to suggest that for the 
preservation of the dignity of this House the Government should allow the old 
Bill to be passed here and then bring necessary amendments in the other House. 
The Government had no fears that if the old Bill had been asked to be withdrawn 
the House would not agree to it. That old Bill was alive but in a state of suspended 
animation and the Government did not propose to make any motion in respect of 
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it in this session. The House had seen the last of that Bill. ( Cries of : ‘Has it ?, 
Are you quite sure ? It may come at any time.’ ) 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham maintained that there was no question of anticipa- 
tion. Then on the ground of repetition, Mr. Graham quoted Standing Order 31 
and said there had been precedents for it. When Sir Hari Singh Gour had brought 
fonvard a Bill for the removal ' of the sex bar against women legal practitioners 
practising in courts, no select committee thereon was appointed, because the 
Government had brought forward another Bill on the same subject. 

At this stage the President drew the attention of Mr. Graham to the fact that 
Sir Hari Singh Gour did not convene a select committee on the Government 
undertaking that they would bring in their own Bill. 

Mr. Graham contended that there were two bills before the House in the same 
session, for Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill was not proceeded with. The same was 
the position now in respect of the present Bills. 

Sir Purshotamdas called attention to the dangers of the procedure. Mr. 
Graham had said that the Government were not afraid of the withdrawal of the 
old bill. Why not then first withdraw it ? _ 

Sir Basil Blackett — Sir, the only question before the House is whether the 
procedure is regular or not. 

The Chair. — Sir Purshotamdas is in order. 

Sir Purshotamdas, continuing, said the case of Sir Hari Singh Gour was not 
identical. ‘1 say, Sir, the Government will itself regret this procedure in future. 
It is an insult to this House, and is a mockery to those who spent months in the 
joint committee to consider the original BUI. (Applause.) 

Munshi Iswar Saran opined that while the House could not compel the author 
of any BUI to proceed with the BUI, it could put its foot down against Government 
playing with it by introducing parallel legislation. This dangerous procedure, if 
followed in future, might lead at a time to the introducing of two, three of four 
parallel Bills on the same subject, 

President’e Euling-. 

The President then gave his considered ruling on the point, which in effect was 
that unless the Government withdrew the old Bill he could not call upon Sir Basil 
Blackett to make a formal introduction of the Bill. The President said ; — 

“The question raised has two aspects. The first is whether- the method adopted 
by the Finance Member in dealing with the Reserve Bill in the Assembly so violates 
the proprieties of the_ House as to constitute it an abuse of its forms and 
procedure. The second is whether the new Bill in so far as it provides for a 
shareholders' bank, as against the decision of the Assembly in favour of a State , 
bank, is not barred by the rule of repetition contained in Standing Order 31 -of the 
manual. On this second point my view is that unless a motion asking the 
Assembly to consider the clause in tlie new Bill providing for a shareholders’ bank . 
is made by the Finance Member the bar arising, if at all, from the rule ■ against 
repetition does not operate. It is, therefore, necessary for me at this stage to 
consider that question and, indeed, I do not propose on this occasion to say anything 
more than what is strictly necessary for the purpose in hand. 

HISTORY OF THE MEASURE 

Coming.now to the first question, it is necessa^ for the Chair to bear in mind 
the previous history of this piece of legislation in order to decide _ whether the 
method now proposed by the Finance Member I’iolates the proprieties of this 
House. It will be remembered that the Finance Member introduced his Reserve Bank 
Bill in "the Delhi session last year and it was then referred to a joint select committee 
of both Houses. That committee consisted of 30 members and held its sittings 
for several days at different places. The fight between Government and the non- 
official members on the committee centred round two important matters : (i) 
whether the Reserve Bank should be a State bank or a stockholders’ bank, ana 
(3) what should be the constitution of the board. On both these points the Govern-, 
ment lost, and the Finance Member made his minute of dissent on the report of 
the joint select committee. The bill as reported was then presented to the House 
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for consideration at the Simla session. After nearly three days’ discussion on that 
stage the Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, accepted the recommen- 
dations of the joint select committee, to the nonofficial \’lew at the same time 
making it quite clear that the House should come to some reasonable understanding 
on the question of constitution of the board. The Bill was then considered clause 
by clause and the first seven clause were passed by the House, including the clause 
regarding the State bank. The eighth clause regarding the constitution of the 
bank was being considered on the 1st September when the House adjourned to the 
2nd September. When the House assembled on that day the Finance Member 
requested the Chair to adjourn further consideration of the Bill to the sth September 
in Order to enable him to come to some understanding on the question of constitu- 
tion of the bank unth the various party leaders in the House. This request was 
granted and the House again met on the 5th September when it was found that 
the Government had not included the item on the agenda, nor was any e.\planation 
forthcoming why that was not done. At the following meeting of the Assembly 
on the 8th September the Finance Member made a statement of the next 
week’s business and announced the decision of the Government that they had 
no intention of proceeding further with the Reserve Bank Bill at present. This 
announcement was resented by the nonofficial members and the whole of 
the Swaraj Party left the House as a protest. On the 13th September when 
the House reassembled a motion censuring the Government of India for 
withdrawing the Reserve Bank Bill from the consideration of the House at that 
stage in that sudden and abrupt manner was discussed and carried. In explaining 
the attitude of the Government on that motion the Finance Member expressed 
himself thus ; “I entirely agree to the House. If the members of this House 
are of opinion that an affront was offered to the House, 1 can only say on behalf 
of the Government that no such affront was desired or intended, and I am very 
sorry that any impression of that sort should have gone abroad. As regards 
the withdrawal of the Bill what the Government have done is to come to the 
conclusion that in view of the time available during this session land the com- 
ple.\ity of the problem still to be solved it was not desirable to attempt to complete 
the Bill this session.” 

CORRECT PROCEDURE. 

This is the historj’ of the Bill which the Chair has to bear in mind in deciding 
whether the method which the Finance Member now proposes to adopt violate the 
proprieties of this House. The Finance Member intends today to introduce a new 
Reserve Bank Bill. Under Standing Order 4 (2) of the manual, the old Reserv'e 
Bank Bill is still on the pending list of business. It has neither been withdrawn 
nor has it lapsed by the efflux of time. It is no doubt true that the mover of a Bill 
is entitled to drop it altogether in the sense that he makes no further motion with 
regard to it, but if he drops a Bill and proposes to introduce another instead on 
the same subject what should be the correct procedure for the member to adopt is 
a question which the Chair has to consider in this connection. 

I have taken some trouble to ascertain the practice of the House of Commons 
in matters of this kind, and though I have not been able to find any reported case 
which is on all-fours with the case we are considering, there are cases which, if they 
do not bear materially upon this question, certainly illustrate the principle involved 
in it. A member who has introduced a Bill drops it himself or is required to drop 
it, either because he is not satisfied with its prorisions and desires to make material 
alterations in it or because the committee to which the Bill has been referred 
recommends such radical alterations in it as to constitute it entirely a different Bill 
from that which has been read a second time by the House and committed. 

PRECEDENTS OF HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

In 1873 the mover of the University Test ( Dublin ) Bill made material altera- 
tions in the Bill as introduced and the , Speaker held that the Bill should be with- 
drawn -with the leave of the House and a new Bill introduced. 

In 1878 when the order for the second reading of the Hypothee ( Scotland ) 
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Bill was read, objection was taken that the Bill had been so transformed as virtually 
to amount to a new Bill. The Speaker ruled that the Bill should be withdrawn 
with the leave of the House and a new BUI substituted. 

These are cases where alterations have been introduced on the sole authority 
of the member who had introduced the Bill and not by a committee of the House. 
The Partnership Amendment Bill, r866, was committed fra-forma and a great 
number of amendments were proposed in the committee which so changed the Bill 
as to transform it into an entirely new BUI. 

The Title Rent Charge Recovery Bill of 1899 was materially altered b>' the 
committee to which it was referred and the Speaker in both cases unhesitatingly 
affirmed that the practice of the House had been in cases of that kind to withdraw 
the old Bill and then to introduce a new Bill in an amended form. 

In the University Test (Dublin) Bill above referred to, the Speaker expressed 
the practice of the House in these words. “There is no principle more clearly laid 
down in this House than this. When a member has introduced a Bill to the House 
it ceases to be in that member’s hands and passes into the possession of the House, 
No essential alterations in that Bill at any stage may then be made without a 
distinct order of the House. 1 may remind the House that principle applies with 
special force when the House proposes to go into a committee on a Bill 
in order to meet objections to that Bill raised on the second reading. Upon those 
occasions it is clearly established that no alteration can be introduced in a Bill 
inconsistent with the general character of the Bill. The House has clearly laid 
down a clear course for the members to take. If they desire to make any essential 
aJteratioss in a Bill, on rrhich they have charge at any stage, that course' is to ask 
the leave of the House to withdraw the Bill and to present another instead thereof. 
That is the proper course to take, and that is the course which, as I understand, 
the hon, member proposes to take.” 

The case that we are considering is further complicated by reason of the fact 
that the old Bill, which is still pending, has not only been considered in committee 
and reported upon, but also the consideration of that as reported by the joint 
select committee has been approved by the House and decisions on several clauses 
reached. The Finance Member by proposing to introduce his new Bill on the same 
subject endeavours in effect to make material alterations not so much in the old 
Bill as introduced but in the Bill as amended by the joint select committee 
-and furthermore, in the decisions already reached by the House, 

The rule of practice enunciated by the Speaker of the House of Commons ’ in 
the cases above referred to applies, therefore, with greater force to this case. If 
the Finance Member had chosen to continue the old Bill he could not have made 
any motion asking the Assembly to reconsider its decision in favour of a State 
bank as against a shareholders' bank. It cannot be argued that the rule against 
repetition applies to motion made during the same session and, therefore, there 
would be no objection to the reopening of the question of State versus shareholders’ 
bank in the following session. In fact, the Finance Member could not have got an 
opportunity to re-open the question, as the Bill would have been taken up for 
consideration from the stage at which it was left over and no President would allow 
a Finance Member or an Assembly to go back on the clauses of a Bill already 
passed. If, therefore, the Finance Member could not have reopened the question 
of State versus shareholders’ bank in the ordinary' course, he is, in my opinion, not 
entitled to do so by resorting to this extraordinaiy procedure. The practice of the 
House of Commons that a member desiring to make ^bstantial alterations 
in a Bill introduced by him can onl;^ do so by withdrawing the Bill with 
_the_ leave of the House and introducing a fresh BUI in an amended form 
is in my opinion based on considerations of propiety of parliamentary 
procedure and has no relation whatever to the rule against repetUion. If any 
motions in connection with a new Bill are otherwise barred by the rule against 
repetition, it is difficult to understand how the withdrawal of an old Bill can save 
them from such a bar. I am not, however, called upon to express any opinion oh 
this question at present. 
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THE RESERVE BANK BILL 

AN ABUSE OF PROCEDURE 

There is one other point to which I should like to refer before I conclude my 
observations. The position of the Assembly has been rendered much more difficult 
in this case by reason of the fact that the new Bill has already been published in 
the Gasette of India under orders of the Governor-General in Council. This 
procedure has deprived the Assembly of an opportunity of refusing the same subject 
as a protest against the method adopted by the Government in dealing wth the 
Reserve Bank Bill. That being so it is now for the Chair as the sole interpreter 
of the rules and standing orders of the House and guardian and protector of its 
rights and privileges to intervene. Holding these r-iews and taking the fullest 
responsiblity for my decision I unhesitatingly affirm that the method proposed to be 
adopted by the Finance Member violates the proprieties of the House and is an 
abuse of its procedure, and I, therefore, regret I must decline to recall upon him 
to introduce his Bill. (Applause from the Swarajist, Nationalist and Independent 
benches.) 

There are two courses open to Government: (i) To withdraw the first Bill 
with the leave of the Assembly, if it is given, and introduce die proposed new Bill. 
In suggesting this course I desire to guard myself against conveying any impression 
that the withdrawal of the old Bill will remove all difficulties in the way of intro- 
duction of the new Bill in this session. (2) The only other and safer course for 
the Government is to allow the first Bill to disappear from the pending list of 
business by lapse of time and then introduce this Bill ( vice proviso to Standing 
Order 4 (2).” 

After the President’s ruling the Swarajist members withdrew from the House 
in a body. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the motion of Sir Geogre Rainy the Bill Amending the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act was then introduced. 

Sir Geogre Rainy in his statement of objects and reasons observed that the list 
of central subjects in the Schedule to the Devolution Rules made under section 
45-A of the Government of India Act included the following : — (i) Shipping and 
navigation, (2) lighthouses, (3) port quarantine, and (4) major ports. All these 
subjects are now administered through the agency of the local Governments as 
provided by section 4 S'A (i) (r) of the Government of India Act and the statutory 
powers in respect of them had hitherto to a large e.Ktent been vested in the local 
Governments. At a conference held in Delhi in November 1924 which was attended 
by representatives of the local Governments, the chairmen of the port trusts of 
major ports, port officers and port health officers as well as by representatives of 
the departments of the Government of India concemed, it was considered whether 
these subjects should continue to be administered through the agency of the local 
Governments or should be administered direct by the Governor-General in Council 
As a result of these discussions the Government of India decided that (i) shipping 
and navigation and (2) lighthouses should be administered direct and that legislation 
should be undertaken so as to vest the necessary statutory powers in the Governor- 
General in Council. They also decided that the question of the major ports about 
which there was some difference of opinion should be reconsidered later when 
experience of the central administration of other subjects had been gained. Port 
quarantine, which is closely connected with sanitation of the port generally will also 
be dealt uith separately. 

The Indian Lighthouse Act, which was passed in September, 1927, provides for 
the direct administration of light-houses by the Governor-General in Council. The 
object of the present Bill is to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, so 
as to provide for the administration of shipping and na\igation by the Governor- 
General in Council direct instead of through the agency of local Governments. The 
amendments which were specified in the schedule to_ the Bill, were mainly formal, 
substituting the words ‘Governor-General in Council’ for ‘local Government’ and, 
making the necessaiy consequential amendments. Clause 7 of the Bill, however 
empowered the Governor-General in Council to delegate to any local Government 
all or any of hi's powers under the Act, This provision has been included in the Bil| 
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to gis’c necessary elasticity in the administration during the period of transition 
and to permit the delegation of powers in matters which may be found can 
more conveniently continue to be administered through the agency of the ‘local 
Governments. 

BUSINESS FOR NEXT WEEK, 

Sir Basil Blackett then announced that in view of the ruling of the President ort 
the introduction of the Reserve Bank Bill, he was unable to make a statement 
with regard to the business to be transacted next week. He hoped to make that 
statement at the earliest possible opportunity. 

ADJOURNMENT MOTION ON LIQUOR BILL. 

The Assembly next discussed the adjournment motion of Pandit Kunzru 
regarding ths Liquor Bill before the South African Parliament. He traced the 
history of the Cape Town Agreement and said that although every section of 
Indians was not satisfied with it they accepted it as marking a great advance in the 
hope that it would lead to an amicable understanding for all future. That the hope 
expressed by Mr. Bhore in the Assembly in announcing the terms of the Agreement 
was well founded was evident from the clause ivhich stated that it was the duty 
of every civilized government to devise ways and means to uplift every section 
of its permanent population to the fullest extent of their capacities and 
opportunities. There was thus to be no question of driving out Indians by 
racial legislation. It was further thought that if the principle of equal wages 
for equal work was introduced the position would right itself. But this Bill 
clearly was a racial legislation against Indians inasmuch as it was specially . 
aimed against the Asiatics. After the conclusion of the agreement relating to 
equal pay for equal work there was absolutely no reason why Indians should 
be dnven out of any profession, since there could be no fear that they would 
enter into unfair competition with Europeans. No doubt the Minister of Justice in 
South Africa had given the assurance that the Liquor Bill would not affect the 
Indians already employed in the industry. But that is not enough. In accordance 
with the Cape Town Agreement no cause should rise in future that would create 
bad blood between the two countries. 

Mr. Bajpai, on behalf of the Government, assured the House that since 
October, 1927, when the Bill was published the Government of India fully realizing 
its importance took all necessary steps to bring their views before the Union 
Govenvment — views which in this matter were always identical with those of the 
Assembly and the country. This measure undoubtedly raised racial questions 
whether Indians should or should not be employed in this industry, but its scope 
was limited. The limited scope, however, did not make the Government of India 
feel oblivious of the importance of the legislation, and the Government of India in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the Cape Town Agreement had represented 
to the Union Government that it was contrary to that Agreement and that on the 
grounds of equity there was no justification for passing it. But the House must be 
aware that the relation between India and South Africa was much better than what it 
was in 1925 when the Colour Bar Bill was before that Parliament, or in 1925 when 
the situation was at one time so grave, that there was no proper atmosphere evt n 
for the Round Table Conference. But happily the conference did meet and the 
Agreement was arrived at, and there was an Agent in South Africa who was Agent 
not only of the Government of India but of the people of India, who enjoyed the 
fullest measure of the confidence of the Assembly and the Indian community in 
South Africa, who was held in esteem by the European community in South Africa 
and respected by the Union Government. The Government of India would back 
up Mr. Sastri at every stage of his representation on behalf of India, and Mr. Bajpai, 
therefore, begged the House not to pass the motion which was a virtual vote of 
censure. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said if the Bill were carried into law it would violate the , spirit 
of the Agreement. He was glad to have an assurance from the Government of 
India that they were doing their best to safeguard Indian interests.. He, however^ 
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warned the Government that the feeling in India was one of strong resentment. He 
advised Mr. Kunzru to withdraw the motion. 

Leav'e being given, Mr. Kunzru withdrew the motion. The Swarajists did not 
attend throughout the after-lunch proceedings. The House then adjourned. 

Tha Viceroy’s Address. 

0nthe2«(f FEBRUARY both the Houses of the Legislature met to hear 
the Viceroy’s inaugural address. It was a stirring address which was listened 
with rapt attention. One hundred and ten members attended and there were 
about Soo visitors. The Viceroy’s speech took thirty minutes and was loudly 
applauded. His Excellency said : — 

"GENTLEMEN, — ^\Vith the exception of one topic to w’hich I will return later 
in my speech, I do not propose today to deal with all the various important 
subjects which are likely to come before you for consideration this session. But 
there are one or two matters to which I think it is proper that I should make 
brief reference. 

Our relations with foreign states along our great land frontier, from Persia in 
the west to Siam in the east, continue, I rejoice to say, very cordial in character. 
India has been honoured by a public visit from his Majesty the King of Afghanistan 
on his way to Europe, and the warmth of his welcome, by Government and people 
alike, was evidence of the links of friendship and common interest that bind the 
two countries together. It was a matter of much disappointment to me that 
indisposition debarred me from active participation in the welcome to his Majesty. 
My disappointment was no less great than indisposition should have robbed me of 
the pleasure of rnaking the personal acquaintance of that sagacious statesman, his 
Highness the Prime Minister of Nepal, now in Calcutta on a visit which only the 
state of his health precluded from being a public visit and which, I trust, will soon 
lead to a complete restoration of his normal vigour. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS. 

I pass from the subject of India’s external relations with her territorial neigh- 
bours to mention recent events affecting the position of Indians overseas. Hon. 
members will have observed with great satisfaction the cordial spirit in which the 
appointment of the Rt. hon. Srinivasa Sastri as our Agent in South Africa has been 
from the first received both by the Union Government and by the various sections 
of the public, both European and Indian, in that country. Since his arrival our 
Agent has performed invaluable work in consolidating the friendly relations between 
the two countries, in stimulating among the Indian settlers the desire for self-help 
and in promoting between Europeans and Indians in South Africa a clearer 
perception of mutual obligations. He has realized the highest expectations of 
those who, appreciating his capacity and gifts, expected most from him and there 
is, therefore, every reason to hope that questions which are still outstanding or 
may arise in the future ivill be harmoniously adjusted. 

Indians in East Africa have also recently claimed the special attention of my 
Government and of hon. members. Acting on a suggestion of a representative 
deputation of the Legislature which waited on me in Simla last September, my 
Government have recently sent Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank to' assist 
the Indian communities concerned in connection with the Commission which has 
been deputed by his Majesty’s Government to examine locally certain aspects of 
future policy. Our representatives have already made a rapid tour of the territories 
in which Indian interests are important and are now working there in close relation 
with the accredited leaders of Indian opinion. Hon. members may feel confident 
that any case which the Indian settlers may desire to advance will be efiectively 
presented and can count upon careful consideraiion at the hands of the Commission. 

STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

I now turn to the major political question which it is necessary that I should 
ask you to examine in greater detail. Since 1 last addressed the Legislature, his 
Majesty’s Government have, as hon. members are aware, taken certain decisions in 
connection with the Statutory Commission which are of ■vital concern to India. 
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Cii'CviTTistances made it impossibie {or_ me to announce these decisions to the 
Legislature, as I should naturally have wished to do, and I therefore, avail myself 
of this the earliest convenient occasion to make some observations in'regard to them. 
I need not recapitulate what 1 said in my statement of Nov. 8. That statement gave 
at length the reasons which had prompted his Majesty’s Government to accelerate 
the date of the enquiry and to appoint a Parliamentary Commission. It outlined 
the proposed procedure at the various stages and indicated broadly the lines on which 
his Majesty's Government hope to unite the best efforts of the chosen representatives 
of India and Great Britain in the wise ordering of India’s future.^ \Yithin the general 
framework as there described, the Prime Minister made _ it plain in the course of 
the Parliamentary debates that it was the considered intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to leave to the Commission itself full discretion as to_ the methods 
by which they should approach their task. The Commission arrives in India 
tomorrow, not as yet on its more formal mission, but with the hardly less important 
object of enabling its members to acquaint themselves with the general working of 
the legislative and administrative machines and hold informal consultations for the 
purpose of determining the most appropriate means of discharging the responsibility 
which Parliament has laid upon them. 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Considerable difference of opinion has become apparent as to the way in_ which 
India should receive these decisions of his Majesty’s Government and of Parliament. 
On the one hand, those who speak for important sections of India political thought 
have been loud in their criticism and condemnation of the scheme approved by 
Parliament ; on the otlier hand, many thoughtful and distinguished Indians, as well 
as large and powerful communities, have declared themselves in favour both of the 
Commission’s constitution and of the general procedure that has been devised and 
have expressed their readiness to give it all the assistance that they can. 

MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

I do not propose to enter far into the lists of controversy, but there are two 
points to which I think it right to refer. It has been freely said that his Majesy’s 
Government have done Indians a real injustice in denying to them adequate means 
by which Indian opinion may influence and affect those proceedings. Such 
charges as these arise in part from the genuine failure of some critics to appreciate 
features of scheme which, I thought, had been sufficiently plainly stated. It has, 
for instance, been assumed that representatives of India would not confer with Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in London until after Parliament h;id reached main 
decisions of principle upon the second reading of a Bill. That this is not the 
case is clear from my statement of Nov. 8 in which I said that it 
was not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt any 
proposals which, as a result of the Commission’s report, might be put forward 
without first giving an opportunity for Indian opinion by personal contact to exert its 
full weight in shaping the view of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in regard 
to them. 1 was careful to point out that at this stage Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and that therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, the whole field will still be open. 

‘MISTAKING SHADOWS FOR REAUTY.’ 

Apart from such misapprehensions, I am free to admit that the question of 
whether or not better means could have been devised for associating Indian opinion 
with the enquiry' which Parliament is bound to undertake is one on whiclt every man 
is entitled to hold his own view. But though Indian leaders have the right, if they 
wish, to say that his Majesty’s Government h.ave chosen the wrong method of such 
association, they are not at liberty, if they desire to retain the character of true 
counsellors of the people or of honest controversraVists, to say that his Majesty’s 
Government have not sought means — and I would add, very full and very unprece- 
dented means — of placing Indians in a positron to take an ample share with them 
in the evolution of their country's future. I cannot help thinking, if we may 
attempt to look beyond the present dust and turrqoil of argument, assertion and 
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debate, that there is real danger in some quarters of mistaking shadows for reality. 
I doubt whether those who criticize the broad framework of the plan approved by 
all parties in Parliament, have reflected upon what is implicit in the idea of the 
select committees. In the earlier stages, there is the association of these committees 
wth the Commission through whatever procedure the chairman and members of the 
Commission, after placing themselves fully in touch with Indian opinion, may deem 
best calculated to enable them to discharge the duty entrusted to them. In due 
time the Commission will have completed its task and the matter will pass into other 
hands. At this moment, as the Commission moves from the stage, the central 
Legislature has, if it so desires, through chosen representatives of its own, perhaps 
the greatest and most powerful means of influencing the further current of events 
It is at this juncture intated through some of its members to sit with Parliament 
itself, acting in its turn through its own Joint Select Committee. 

rULL ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PARLIA.MENT AND INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Let us picture to ourselves the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and the 
select committee of this Legislature sitting together in one of the committee rooms 
of Westminster to consider the proposals of his Majesty’s Government. These 
proposals will deal with a vast problem on which Parliament, indeed, has to decide, 
but where it is no more to the interest of Great Britain than it is to that of India 
that the issues should not be clouded by avoidable difference or disagreement, and 
in regard to which, therefore. Parliament will naturally seek to reach decisions that 
command as great a measure as may be of reasoned Indian political support. Is 
it not fair to conclude that both the Joint Parliamentary Committee charged with 
the function of making final recommendations to Parliament and, earlier, the 
Commission, each being masters within very wide limits of their own procedure, will 
desire to go to the farthest point that they deem possible in order to carry along 
with them the convinced assent of the representatives of India with whom they will, 
under the plan proposed, be working in close and intimate relations ? 

JUDGMENT OF POSTERITV. 

To suggest that in these circumstances the effect of Indian opinion, if it avails 
itself freely of its opportunities, will be no greater than that which might be associa- 
ted with the role of witnesses and will not indeed be such as to influence the 
course of events throughout every stage, is to advance a proposition that no political 
experience can support and that, I should have thought, no one who was versed 
in the process and management of public affairs would seriously maintain. Any 
such impression is as sttangely at variance with the intentions of I^arliament 
recorded in recent debates as it is with any such picture as I have sought to draw 
of the process in operation. It is surely obvious that what will be of supreme 
importance to India at both stages will be the quality of the men she has 
chosen to represent her, and it is difficult to conceive of any way in which Parlia- 
ment could have given a more clear indication of its desire both to give full weight 
to Indian opinion and to recognize the dignity and position of the Indian Legislature. 
In such matters it is well to remember that constitutional forms are nothing but 
instruments in the hands of men responding to the skill of the craftsman as 
the plain chisel in the hand of the expert sculptor ; and as men are greater 
than the instruments they use, we gravely err if we suppose that complaint, 
however loud, of the tools which circumstance has placed in our hands, will suffice 
to induce posterity to hold us guiltless if in the result our workmanship whether 
through lack of will or of capacity, is found wanting. Whatever men may be 
tempted to think at the present moment, I dare predict that the searching inquest of 
history will not fail to return judgment against those who sought to use their power 
to hinder when it was in their power to help. 

A SERIOUS CHARGE. 

The other main point to which I invite attention is the statement which has been 
widely and repeatedly made that his Majesty’s Government have deliberately 
offered an affront to India by the exclusion of Indians from the personnel of the 
Commission. I have said enough to make it plain why I do not think it reasonablo 
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for any Indian to feel that he or his countrj' has been slighted by the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government. The relative merits of the various methods of associa- 
ting India with this business are, as 1 have said, matters on which opinion may 
legitimately be divided. But to go further and say that his Majesty’s Government 
deliberately intended to affront Indian feeling is a very much more serious charge 
to make and the first duty of those who make it is to satisfy themselves that it is 
well founded. 

Let me make it very plain that I expect Indians, as I would be myself, to be 
sensitive of their honour. None, whether individuals or nations, can afford to be 
otherwise. Honour and self-respect lie at the foundation of all social life. But 
honour and self-respect are not enhanced by creating affronts in our imagination 
where none in fact exists. For, the essence of any such offence as of rudeness in 
private life lies in the intention behind the act and no reasonable person would 
dream of blaming the conduct of another lacking. In the present case British 
statesmen of all parties have stated in terms admitting of no misconception that 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission was in no way intended as an 
affront to India. Time and again, this assertion has been repeated and I would ask 
in all sincerity: By what right do leaders of Indian opinion, who are as jealous as 
I am of their own good faith and would resent as sharply as I any refusal to believe 
their word, impugn the good faith and disbelieve the plain word of others ? I would 
deny to no man the right to state freely and frankly his honest opinion, to condemn, 
if he wishes, the action of his Majesty’s Government in this regard, or to say that 
they acted unwisely or in misapprehension of the true feeling that exists in India. 
That, again, is a matter of opinion. But what no man is entitled to say, for it is 
quite simply not true, is that his Majesty’s Government sought to offer a deliberate 
affront to Indian honour and Indian pride. 

INPU MUST PERSUADE PARLIAMENT. 

I have thought it right to speak plainly on these misunderstandings because 
they have been widely represented as the justification of some at any rate of the 
counsels which urge Indians to abstain from all part or lot in the enquiry now to 
be set on foot. I feel at the same time a profound and growing conviction that 
those who would argue that such abstention will do no harm to the cause of India 
are dangerously deluding themselves and others. There are, of course, those who 
would wholly deny the moral right of Parliament to be the tribunal in this case. 
But as I have said more than once, however much I may respect many of those 
who take this view. I do not pretend to be able to reconcile it with the 
actual situation which to-day we have to consider, I have during the time 
that I have been in India been careful to avoid saying anything that might 
magnify differences that must inevitably exist and have never invited any man 
to forego principles to which he felt in conscience bound to subscribe. But let 
nobody suppose that he is assisting the realization of his ideals by reluctance to 
look on facts as they are. It is in no spirit of argument or lack of sympathy with 
Indian aspirations that I repeat that India, if she desires to secure Parliamentaiy 
approval to political change, must persuade Parliament that such change is 
wisely conceived and likely to benefit those affected by it. She has now the 
opportunity of making her persuasion felt through the means of the Commission, 
statutorily established. The Commission has been 'established with the assent and 
cooperation of all British parties. They will carry through their enquiry with, it 
is hoped, the generous assistance of all shades of Indian opinion. -But whether 
such assistance is offered or withheld, the enquiry will proceed and a report will 
be presented to Parliament, on which Parliament will take whatever action it deems 
appropriate. Any one who has been able to read the full report of the debates in 
Parliament on the motions to appoint the Commission must have been impressed 
by the evidence of spontaneous goodwill towards India with which the speeches 
of responsible spokesmen of all parties were instinct This good-will would naturally 
be a factor of immense importance in determining the attitude of Parliament 
towards the question, and I would very earnestly hope that it might not be lightly 
cast aside. _ And yet it is certain that an agitation, fostered arid promoted by 
methods which have led to grave occurrences in the past, is bound to breed scrio-ts 
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misgivings in the mind of the British Parliament with whom at present lies the 
final decision in Indian political affairs. 

THE POLICY OF BOYCOTT. 

What then in India or Great Britain is to be gained by a policy of Boycott ? 
Neither I nor any one else can predict the effect upon the commission’s report or, 
later, upon the mind of Parliament if' many of those who claim to speak for India 
decide at every stage to stand wholly aloof from a task in which Parliament has 
solicited their assistance and collaboration. It is clearly possible for people to stand 
aside and withhold their contribution, just as it will be possible for the Commission 
to prosecute its enquiry and ■v\’ith the assistance at its disposal reach conclusions in 
spite of such abstention. But it the least it would seem certain that such an 
attitude must interpose yet further obstacles to the discovery of that more excellent 
way of mutual understanding which the best friends of India of every race well know 
to be requisite for her orderly evolution to nationhood. And meanwhile, in order to 
mobilize national resentment at an alleged deliberate affront that has never been 
more than the fiction of men’s imaginations, appeal will have been made under 
the guise of vindicating national self-respect which there has been no attempt to 
impair, to all the lowest and worst elements of suspicion, bitterness and hostility. 
Those were wise words of one of India’s most distinguished sons a few weeks ago 
which repeated the lesson — taught more than once of recent years — that it is easier 
to arouse than to allay such forces, which too readily pass beyond the control of 
those who invoke their aid. 

A wellwisher’s appeal. 

I do not know whether I am too sanguine in hoping that even at this hour 
t may be that words of mine might induce some of those who aspire to guide their 
fellow-countrymen in India to desist from a line of action which at the best can 
only lead to negative results and disappointment and may at the worst bring conse- 
quences of which India is unhappily not without experience. But in any case 
I feel it to be not less incumbent upon me now to slate what I believe to be the 
truth in this matter than I lately judged it to be my duty to direct the attention 
of India to the communal antagonisms that threatened the destniction of any 
attempts to build an I ndian nation. The counsel I then gave was, I am glad to 
think, regarded as that of a wellwisher, sincerely desirous of assisting India. 
But the counsel of a friend must be independent of what at any particular 
moment some of those whom he addresses may desire to hear. And if that which 
I now give is less universally certain of acceptance it is not less dictated by my 
desire to dissuade India, as I verily believe, from mistaking the path at one of the 
crossroads of her destiny”. Thus finished H. E. the Viceroy his address to the 
Legislature which then adjourned. 

Reserve Bank Bill, 

The next meeting of the Assembly was held on the 6 lh FEBRUARY after 
three days’ recess. The consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill as amended 
by the Joint Committee was the sole item on the agenda. Sir Basil Blackett 
announcing the Government procedure regarding the Reserve Bank Bill and 
the business for the next week, said the Government had bowed to the ruling 
of the Chair. ( Nonofficial applause ). The question was how to deal with 
the situation it had created. There were originally three courses open to the 
Government. They could have moved for the withdrawal of the old Bill with a 
view to proceeding with the new one. But it was desirable that the members and 
the public should before the opening of the session know through publication in the 
Gazette of India the new proposals. 

Moreover, in the absence of knowledge of the new proposals, the House might 
.very reasonably have objected to the ■v\'ithdrawal of the old Bill. And the Presi- 
dent’s ruling had confirmed their fear of possible impediments to the unhampered 
consideration of the new Bill caused by the procedure after the withdrawal of the 
old Bill. The Government, therefore, thought that the best course was to publish 
Jhe new Bill and proceed with it without moving for the withdrawal of the old 
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one. They vferc unawfire that such a course would be regarded as irregular, but 
assuming its regularity they held that it was one most conducive to the dignity and 
convenience of the House. This procedure had now been ruled by the President to 
be impracticable. 

The Government were not prepared to abandon altogether Us attempt to bring 
the Reserve Bank Bill into existence at an early date. They wanted to give the 
Legislature a full and clear opportunity to decide whether it wished, as the Govern- 
ment believed it did, to secure the establishment of a reserve bank on sound lines 
in India. The Government, indeed, felt that the House would have cause for 
dissatisfaction if the difficulties of procedure, independert of the merits of the 
measure, were to result in an indefinite postponement of this important subject 

The course of proceeding with the old Bill was open to certain objections and 
involved some inconvenience both to the Government and to the House. The form 
in which the Bill would be acceptable to the Government was known to the 
House, tn order that a piece of legislation on which so much labour bad 
been spent and so large a measure of agreerrvent had been achieved by the 
all-round cooperation of all parties in the House, which he gladly acknowledged 
with gratitude, in order th.it a measure which the Government believed to be 
generally regarded as fraught with a promise of great benefit to India as a whole 
may not be jettisoned without at any rate one further effort, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that the best course would be to resume forthwith the 
consideration of the old Bill. 

The House then proceeded with the disposal of Mr. Cock’s amendment 
proHding for two deputy governors and omitting the statutoiy provision that one of 
them should be an Indian. 

The amendment was put to vote and carried by 53 votes against 45. 

SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES OF GOVERNOR. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved that the salaries and allowances of the governor 
and deputy govemers of the bank may be determined by the board subject to a 
minimum prescribed by the Governor-General in Council. This was necessary to 
prevent the possibility of an absolute deadlock. 

Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas, opposing, said the amendment was redundant and 
merely showed want of Government’s confidence in the board. 

The amendment was carried. 

A DIRECTOR TO REPRESENT LABOUR 

_ Mr. N. M. josbi rnoved that one director should be elected by the trade unions 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

He regretted the absence of wage-earners’ representatives on the board and 
said that considering that the people whom be sought to represent numbered five 
crores, he should have suggested the election of four persons, 

Mr. B. D.as supported the amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the matter was interesting for a debate but involved a 
principle n-hich should not be incorporated in the scheme of the directorate. He 
assured the House, however, 'that_ the interests of the labouring classes would 
receive their due weight. In this matter he stood for the joint committee 
scheme. (Laughter). The amendment was defeated by 36 votes against 53, 

The House accepted without, discussion Sir Basil Blackett’s amendment stating 
that the representative of cooperative banks would not represent the interests of those 
banks but the agricultural interests of the whole of India. 

legislature’s right to nominate DtRECTORS- 

Sir U.asil Blackett nest moved for the elimination of the clause providing for 
three directors being elected by the Indian Legislature. Sir Basil said it was a 
cardinal principle of the introduction of a reserve bank that the Legislature should 
have no representation on its board. The Government opposed using the legis* 
laturcs for purposes for which they were not brought into being and thereby bringmg 
business into politics and politics into business. This matter was debated fully in 
Simla and be made it clear that the Government considered their proposal on this 
subject of very great importance. 
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Mr. Jamiiadas Mehta, opposing Sir Basil Blackett’s motion, agreed that the 
directorate of the bank should be free from political pressure. ( Hear, hear ). But 
when the Government of India, which was a political institution subordinate to 
another political institution — the British Cabinet — was empowered to make nomina- 
tions to the board, then it was preposterous that the Legislature, which he aven'ed 
was not a political body, should be prevented from electinga few directors. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta quoted the opinion of Sir Felix Schuster, 
which did not support the idea that the Legislature would exert political pressure, 
if empowered to elect directors. 

Sir Basil Blackett, intervening, pointed out that the Government’s contention 
was that members of the Legislature should not themselves become directors. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said there was nothing wrong in the Legislature being 
represented on the board, because the central Legislature had a wide representation 
of economic interests and was just the body that should be given the right to select 
three directors in order tn ensure the success of the bank. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, supporting Sir Basil Blackett said that it was all right 
if eminent leaders like Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. Jinnah were 
elected on the directorate, but there was no guarantee that they would be. It was 
his clear opinion that they should not dabble both in finance .and politics. 

Mr. Yamin Khan strongly supported the Finance Member’s amendment. His 
main objection to the clause was that men like Sir Abdul Qayum and representatives 
of the depressed classes and representatives of the Indian Christian community were 
prevented from being directors. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya, opposing the amendment, quoted the instance of the 
bank in the United States of America where the legislature had the right of 
nomination. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar said the Government were fighting shy of the control of 
the Legislature in order that the bank might avoid inconvenient criticism, wherever 
the management went wrong. 

Mr. Aney disposed of the two prerious speakers who would support every 
Government proposal because It came from the Government. The sole justification 
for the Bill was to remove the Secretary of State’s and the Government’s interference 
and control. But that object would be stultified if the amendment was accepted. 
He had gathered in the last session that Sir Basil Blackett did not have any funda- 
mental objection to the proposal. 

POLITICS AND BUSINESS CANNOT BE SEPARATED. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub maintained that the only way to have at least one 
Muslim director on the board was through legislative election. (Nonofficial app- 
lause.) But to adopt the Government amendment would mean elimination of 
Muslim directors. 

The speaker, continuing, asked rvhether this House had not been already 
represented on the Delhi University Senate. Why then, not extend the same 
principle ? As for business and politics, he maintained the two could not be 
separated ‘while politics in the world is rotating round business. (Hear, hear.) The 
last war was fought because of business rivalries. I am surprised that a keen 
politician like the Finance Member should raise this objection. I hope the House 
will not pass a vote of self-condemnation.’ 

CONNECTIVE WTSDOM OF 50 MILLIONS. 

Mr. Kelkar opposed Sir Basil Blackett’s amendment. He protested against 
the Government attempt to exclude the Legislature, which wm an important 
part of the government, from exercising its right, authority and privilege of sending 
to the directorate of the bank its own representatives, especially when the e.xecutive 
had reserved to itself tlie right of nominating some directors. The Assembly repre- 
sented the collective wisdom of 50 million people and as there were divisions and 
groups in the House, election by such a body was sure to be the best. 

Sir Victor Sassoon spoke as a businessman purely from the business point of 
riew. As one who had been trained in the old-fashioned business methods, he 
supported the Government amendment, because a business undertaking could be 
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best, managed by businessmen. As a businessman if be were to cast his influence, 
he would try to secure the choice of persons on the giound of their business 
instincts and not for any other reason. If the selection was to be on other grounds, 
then a large number of business concerns would be run by politicians. 

Lala Lajpa-t Rai . — But they have no money. 

Proceeding, Sir Victor Sassoon referred to Mr. Mohamed Yakub’s remark 
that if the Legislature was deprived of elective powers there might ' be no Mussal- 
man on the directorate, and said that he was sure that in Bombay which possessed 
a large number of qualified businessmen a Mussulman would be elected to the 
board. He appreciated Pandit Malaviya’s view that if the Assembly was given the 
power to make selections, there was every reason to suppose that they would send 
to the directorate persons who were sound businessmen. But this view had been 
greatly shaken by the arguments advanced by several other speakers, who urged 
diflerent reasons. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment. He had agreed with the View that 
petty political scheming should be eliminated, but had grown extremely suspicious 
of the Government insisting on express • prorision banning all public men in the 
Assembly from becoming directors. He believed all businessmen were tyrants 
in their own way ( laughter ) and the best combination was that of publicmen and 
c.xperts. He happened to be at the head of the Road Development Committee and 
without betraying any secrets he could say that if this committee had consisted 
solely of expert engineers they would have taken them into a pit from which the 
public men on the committee were trying to save that committee. He remembered 
the criticism made against Lord Hald ine’s appointment to the War Office during the 
War, but Lord Haldane proved to be a most successful administrator because he 
knew what his countrymen wanted and the experts supplied him the special know- 
ledge. ‘We, public men will supply that patriotic view. Without us the directorate 
will be a combination of tyrants, of self-appointed men. (Applause.) He was sorry 
that Sir Basil Blackett had also caught the prejudice of the Heaven-born againsf 
public men. 

Lala Lajpat Rai asked whether the Government of India was not' a political 
institution and made the ofier that if the Government gave up the right of 
nominating directors the House would do the same, He considered that there was a 
sinister move and the method adopted to oust Indians was n crooked one. He 
warned against big business which would drive them to ruin and which had brought 
the war. He particularly asked whether Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, nominated 
to the Imperial Bank directorate, was a businessman. Was he not nominated to serve 
the political interests of the Government ? As for the Mahomedans, why should 
they go on to the directorate by any one’s sufferance in Bombay, when they could 
claim a seat by right through proportional representation ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (representing the views of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, which had a membership of 500 businessmen) declared that constituted as 
the Government of India today was, there must be some representation of this 
Legislature. (Applause.) Sir Basil Blackett had put no alternative before the House 
and he warned the House against the pitfall of aoption of the amendment being 
exploited later by the Government in making other material changes in the Bill 
The whole agitation agrinst political influence was sham as the Government 
themselves exercised the largest political influence. (Applause.). 

Sir Walter Wilson ( representing the Associated Chambers of Commerce ) said 
that every chamber had totally opposed any idea of political influence over the 
directorate. Whatever the bank might be — whether it was a political institution, as 
Lala Lajpat Rai had tried to make out, or any other form of institution — ^it must be 
completely free from political control, political domination and political influence. 
It was important to see that the directors were not elected as a reward for party 
services. His constituency would not wish to vote him as a director of the bank so 
long ns he was a member of the Assembly, 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar repudiated on behalf of the Congress party the 
suggestion of Sir Basil Blackett that the Government were bringing a different 
feheme as amendments to this Bill before the Council of Stale simply because Mr. 
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Jamnadas Mehta had made the suggestion as a joke and not seriously. The 
Government was adopting this unreal procedure under dictation from Whitehall, to 
which the Assembly could not agree. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar vigorously protested against .the perpetual sneers at 
lawyers and politicians and told Sir Walter Wilson that this kind of talk must 
cease. Mr. Iyengar contended that Europeans also had their own politics ; they 
nominated members who always voted with the Government. The English politics 
was being run by lawyers. What, then, was the use of crj'ing that politicians 
should be banned ? On one side they were being asked to cooperate, but on the 
other there was an invitation to greater resentment and non-co-operation and boycott. 
Concluding, he said there was no State bank except on the paper. 

After several members had spoken the President adjourned the house till the 
8th FEBRUARY when, resuming the debate. Pandit Hirdayanath KUNZRU 
said if the amendment was accepted, it would give the nominees of 
eJovemment undue influence in the aflairs of the bank. He was not 
clear why the Finance Member moved for _ the deletion of the clause 
rvithout at the same time proposing the appointment of directors in some 
other way. It was open to the Finance Member to suggest that the American 
system be followed or that the Legislature should elect a panel out of which Govern- 
ment should choose a certain number of persons. If the motion was carried there 
was a possibility, therefore, of the introduction of a shareholders’ scheme when the 
Bill passed through the Upper House. 

Mr. JOGIAH deplored the fear that by electing directors from the Legislature, 
politics would be dragged into business. He assured the House that this could not 
occur. On the other hand his complaint was that members on offlcial benches 
brought political considerations on almost everj' matter aflecting the interests of 
this country’. The exclusion of nonofficial members would create many difficulties. 
It would certainly deprive the bank of the services of well-known businessmen like 
Sir Purshotamdas, Sir Victor Sassoon and Sir Darcy Lindsay. 

Pandit Madan Mohon MALAVIYA declared that the Legislature having the 
indisputable title of representing the people of the_ country was entitled to have a 
voica in the nomination of directors of a bank which would weild enormous power 
for good or evil. He held that it was an utterly irresponsible statement to make: 
‘Don’t take politics into business.’ He did not suggest that politics should be 
allowed to influence the day-to-day administration of the bank. The Pandit fel 
that the reality of the situation was being concealed from the House. The Govern- 
ment’s insistence on the e.xclusion of the legislators was due to dictation Lom 
Whitehall, 

Sir Basil Blackett reminded the Pandit that he had contradicted a similar state- 
ment of Mr. Pandya on Monday. 

The Pandit said he deeply sympathized with the position in which the Finance 
Member had been placed (laughter), but asked whether the Secretary of State and 
the Finance Member had not come to an agreement about the form in which the 
Bill was to be supported by the Government of India, and that it was not to be 
supported if the understanding between the Finance Member and the Secretary 
of State was departed from. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied that undoubt edly the Bill was the result of his 
visit to home and an agreement with the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya asked whether the memorandum drawn up by the Finance 
Member and Mr. Keish of India Office giving the outlines of the principles, could 
be departed from. This memorandum had been circulated to members by Mr. 
Pandya. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied that is was unlikely that any large changes in the 
Bill would satisfy the conditions which the Government had” throughout considered 
necessarj’ for a sound bank. 

Pandit Malaviya . — What I ask is whether he is free to introduce changes in 
the Bill ? 

Sir Basil Blackett . — If this House wants the Resetwe Bank Bill, it had better 
be careful of what amendments they want to introduce. The present one is abso- 
lutely fatal to the Bill. (Applause). 
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Pandit Malaviya . — I am glad I have brought the Finance Member out so far, 
(Laughter). So the India Office is determined, ' that if the Assembly insists on 
this provision, they will have none of the Bill, 

'J he Finance Member . — That is what 1 said last September and last June. 

Pandit Malaviya . — And yet it was found necessary for him to go to. England 
to gain new light and obtain new instructions. (Laughter and applause). I cannot 
imagine, Sir, a move humiliating position that the Secretary of State is to decide 
the constitution of this bank for India. 

The Finance Member . — If the point is that something is being forced on the 
Government of India against their will, I assure him that it is not so. The 
Government of India would have nothing to do with a bank in which the directors 
are elected by the Assembly. 

Pandit Malaviya. — It comes to this, then, that the Government of India before 
introducing the Bill took one view and would adhere to it even if a majority of this 
House thought otherwse. This is very unjust to this House. We arc dealing with 
a Bill which by one transaction can bring about prosperity or ruin to the country. 
That the constitution of such a bank should be decided by the Finance Secretarj’ to 
the India Office and by some merchants in London and by the Government of India 
alone is, Sir, a position which is unheard of anywhere where the people have any 
constitution woith the name. (Hear, hear and shame). The result is wicked so far 
as the people of India are concerned The Government have not been able to sug- 
gest any .alternative since the presentation of the Joint Committee’s report to this 
House, and I appeal that this is an occasion on which the country expects every 
member to realize that heavy responsibility lies on him. 

As the discussion was on the amendment, Sir Basil had no right of reply and 
his amendment was put and carried amidst official applause by 51 votes against 49. 

A NONOFFICIAL AMENDMENT. 

A minute later an amendment of Pandit Thakurdas for giving the Council of 
State the right of electing one director was rejected by 52 votes to 42. 

PROVINCIAL councils’ REPRESENTATION. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved the deletion of the sub-clause giving provincial 
councils the right to elect three directors. 

Sir Victor Sasson took the opportunity of assuring the House that no one had 
a higher opinion of lawyers than he, but as lawyers could alone be made judges so 
businessmen should be had to run a business concern. Tlie question, however, 
was not about lawyers or politicians being made directors but electorates. 

Mr. Kelkar said that agricultural interests would not be represented through 
representatives of chambers of commerce, as these bodies existed only in towns. 
The members of the Councils were the real representatives of the mofussil popula-’ 
tion .and the directors elected from them would look after the interests of the 
molTussil population well. 1 f it was intended to make the. bank a popular institution 
the deletion of the sub-clause must be abandoned. 

. Mr. B. Das found to his sui-prise that the members who represented commerce 
fra the Assembly were very much frightened of politician but the members of the 
pi-b'vincial Councils were representatives of the agriculturists and they were not 
politikjians. 

Itlf- Ram Nar.ain Singh said the amendment was very pernicious from tli'e 
Indian pc'int of Hew. It w.as the business foresight of the Finance Member that 
had brought: this Bill into the house in order to help British interests in this countiy, 
and it was outf of fear from probable future change in the constitution of Govern- ■ 
ment that Sir H.asi! was so anxious to entrust the bank to a non-political body. 
Continuing, he safd : 'We are not very much concerned whether the Bill is passed 
or not. IVe shall O.avc powers and then we shall, also, do whatever we like with the 
constitution of the R'<!Eervc Bank’. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar said, so far as the provinci.al Legislatures were 
concerned their claim ’Vo be constituted as an electorate stood on an essentially 
different footing from Uhai on wbicli Ore central Legislature stood. For the 
representation of agriculture, trade and industry, provincial representation was 
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essentially necessarj?. For the constitution of an electorate, the bulk of the 
members of the provincial Councils was elected by the agriculturists and, therefore, 
they could protect the agriculturists’ interest better. 

Sir Basil Blackett admitted that the arguments against the proposal (contained 
in sub-clause (/) were not so strong from the point of \new of expediency. (Hear, 
hear. ) The Government of India had in mind the interests of the agriculturists. 
He did not think it adi'isable that the affairs of the bank should go into provincial 
politics. 

Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru said unless adequate reasons were forthcoming for 
acting otherwise they should stick to the principle of a State bank. 

Chaudhuri Mukhtar Singh said India was one of the countries which had been 
deliberately reduced to an agriculturist country. (Laughter from nonofficial 
European benches.) Every industry one after the other had been destroyed by the 
benign Government. {Lala Lajpat Rat. — Exactly.) The Finance Member did not 
tell them how he would protect the interests of the agriculturists. He did not think 
that three persons elected by the provincial Legislatures would at all influence the 
whole directorate \vith their political thoughts even if they belonged to a particular 
political party. 

The amendment of Sir Basil on being put to vote was carried by 50 votes to 49 
and the Assembly adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch, Mr. Vidaya Sagar Pandya moved a number of amendments which 
were negatived or ivithdrawn. 

CLAUSE 8. 

The President then put to the House that clause 8 as amended be passed, 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on behalf of the Swarajists, opposed the passing of the 
clause. He said this clause alone gave vitality to the Bill and after the Govern- 
ment’s mechanical majority which was helped by accidents on the nonofficial side, 
the life of the Bill had disappeared and the bank would now be drifting under 
foreign heels. Sir Basil Blackett had previously assured the House that he would 
like to see the Bill passed by a preponderating majority, but the narrow voting by 
which he had won his amendments showed that he had been a pugilistic and had 
broken his solemn promise. Mr. Graham had told them they had seen the last of 
the old Bill, and Mr, Graham must now be feeling how dangerous prophesy- 
ing was. 

Mr. Graham, interrupting, stated that his statement was conditional on their 
desire to introduce another Bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas, resuming, said this House must make a protest against the 
improper imputation against the bona fuies and the capacities of its members. 
His experience in the Bombay municipal corporation was that businessmen in that 
body were distinguished singularly by their silence. (Laughter.) The Hilton 
Young Commission itself was faced with the problem whether the Government of 
India should have any hand in constituting the directorate of the board and decided 
that ‘in the special circumstances of India’ it should have, which meant that the 
Government of India had got to bow down to an alien agency. Sir James 
Brunyate had declared openly that the bank would be subordinate in matters of 
high policy to the State and as the Government’s policy today was to exploit India, 
so the bank would be an instrument for the same purpose. Moreover, the Legislature 
would be handicapped in exposing the scandals and mismanagement, as the Gov- 
ernment would not let them discuss the affairs of a so-called independent bank. 
He further contended, that businessman possessing inner knowledge of the working 
of the Reserve Bank could make honest millions which the directors supplied by 
laymen could no' do. He appealed to the House to protest against this outrage on 
the self-respect of the House. 

Mr. itelkar said the clause was the keystone to the structure of the Bill, and 
if they gave consent to- it they would make themselves the laughing-stock of the 
world. 

The President put to the House, that clause 8, as amended, be passed and a 
division was ordered. The votes recorded in the lobby showed a tie, 49 on either 
side, but before the result was handed over to the President it was brought to the 
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notice of the secretary that Mr. Abdul Matin Cbaudhury, who was present in the 
lobby but had first refused to vote in the lobby, had now changed his mind and 
wished to vote against the clause. On the President being informed he ascertained 
from Mr. Chaudhury on the floor of the House if he was in the lobby and had 
changed his mind. Mr. Chaudhury affirmed this statement. He was allowed to 
record his vote which gave the Opposition a majority of one, and thus turned the 
tables on the Government. 

Sir Basil Blachett said, the Government now had to consider whether the House 
rvanted the Reserve Bank Bill at all. The President thereupon adjourned the House. 

On the gth FEBRUARY the proceedings were dull for the first half hour and 
the Swarajist benches were empty as they are keeping away from_ the transaction of 
the normal business of the session. Within an hour of the opening of the session, 
however the news spread in some quarters that the Government had decided to 
drop altogether the Resen'e Bank Bill legisladon in view of the fact that in the 
present political temper of the House it was not likely that the Assembly would give 
independent consideration to an important financial measure of this character. 

INDIAN SUCCESSION ACT { AMENDMENT ) BILE. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub moved that the Bill amending the Indian Succession 
Act be referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Crerar, Mr. Jinnah, Pandit 
Malaviya, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Abdul Haye, Mr. Ismail 
Khan and the mover. He was glad to say that even the Allahabad High Court 
has accepted the principle of the Bill and with the exception of the wording of 
the second clause of the bill v;as acceptable to all High Courts. This defect could 
he removed in the select committee. The motion was carried. 

INDIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT j AMENDMENT ) BILl.. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Bill amending the Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. This legislation seeks to stop the 
palming off of foreign goods as goods made in India and to empower the Gover- 
nor-General in Council to specify any imported goods in respect of which the import- 
er, the wholesaler or the retailer shall be called upon to affix trade descriptjon, 
giring the place of origin of goods. Mr. Neogy produced a box in which hosiery 
was received from Japan and showed that there was no trade description on the 
box. When the cover on the lid was lifted, the Japanese trade mark was revealed. 

Sir George Rainy said the Government reserved their opinion on the measure 
till the opinions of the local Governments were received. They had no objection to 
its circulation. The motion was adopted. 

■REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAW REPORTS. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub ne.xt moved that the Bill to regulate and improve law 
reports be circulated for eliciting opinion. He attributed the increase in , litigation 
to the increase in the number of law reports, because every lawyer found some 
ruling in support of a weak case. Further more, judges were misled by too many 
rulings and injustice was done to many persons. 

The House agreed to the motion wthout demanding a division. 

INLAND STEAM VESSELS ACT j AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Bill amending the Inland Steam Vessels Act be cir- 
culated for eliciting opinions thereon. The Bill invests the Government with authority 
to fix maximum and minimum freights and fares that can be lawfully charged by 
inland steamer services on the analogy of similar authority in regard to company 
managed railways. It also seeks to constitute advisory committees to be atmehed 
to inland steamer concerns to keep them in touch with public opinion and the 
grievances of travellers. Mr. Neogy said his Bill had the unanimous support of 
the press of Bengal, 

Sir Walter Wilson, while not opposing the motion for circulation, said it would 
be unjust to press this legislation vrithout at the same lime regulating passenger 
boats which plied in the rivers. Legislation designed to prevent healthy competition 
was hardly within the province of the Government, 

Mr. .Sarab.ii Haji felt that Mr. Ncog^''s Bill did not go far enough. British 
comp.inies were trying all means to keep out Indian companies. They, were 
Induced to wind up their concerns. Tempting offers were proposed and, in the last 
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resort a threat of a rate war to wipe them out was made. Shippers also helped 
British companies. 

Sir George Rainy said the Bill proposed to fix minimum and maximum rates, 
the former to enable Indian companies to be floated and the latter to guard the 
public against higher fares. Mr. Neogy had not shown that there had been an 
increase in the fares and rates to justify his fear. As for minimum rates, the princi 
pie involved was whether such rates were possible of application to a system involv- 
ing competition. The case of railways quoted by Mr. Neogy was not similar, as 
the railways were given monopoly and in return accepted ma>dmum and minimum 
rates. There was also some difficulty caused by the competition which watenvays 
had at the hands of the railway at certain points so that minimum rates would divert 
fares to the railway. The Commerce Member, however, assured the House that 
he was not speaking in a spirit of hostility and the Government would weigh both 
sides after obtaining the local Governments’ and other view. 

Mr. Neogy replied that the small dividends of these companies were due to 
the transfer of large sums deliberately to the reserve. The balance sheets of the 
companies had been examined for him by a friend who was an expert. 

Sir Walter Wilson . — Is he a writer on the subject ? 

Mr. Neogy. — ^Yes. 

Sir Walter Wilson . — ^Then take it from me he is no expert. (Laughter). 

Mr. Neogy said that for seven years the public had been agitating in East 
Bengal, but the shipping companies had kept an attitude of supreme indifierence. 
The Government’s attitude of non-interference had of course been most helpful to 
British trade. He maintained that the shipping companies were just as monopolis t 
as the railways and must be dealt with in a similar manner. There was not today 
a single indigenous shipping company in his part of the country because of the rate 
war. 

Mr. Neogy’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was agreed to. 

BILL TO PREVENT ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub moved for the circulation of his Bill to prevent 
accumulation of interest for long periods by laying down that no creditor shall 
realize as interest an amount exceeding the principal. He declared that the Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918 provided no remedy to check this evil of accumulation beyond 
a certain limit. The motion was agreed. 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill to amend section 141 of the Indian Penal Code was 
opposed by Mr. Keane and Mr. Crerar, the latter declining his assistance to improve 
the law, and the Bill was withdrawn. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour next moved for the consideration of his Age of Consent 
Bill which penalizes cohabitation with unmarried girls below the age of 16 and with 
married girls between the ages of 13 and 14. He said the Government Act of 1925, 
which raised the age of consent to 13 and 14 in the case of married and unmarried 
girls, respectively, did not commit him to abandon his attempt to raise the age further 
when public opinion was sufficiently roused. He said only the other day he had 
submitted a petition signed by 6,000 men and women to end this appalling race 
suicide. He dwelt on the evils of early marriage which was responsible for the 
ghastly death-rate among young mothers. The Government’s opposition on the 
ground of administrative difficulties was only an attempt to shirk responsibilit}’. The 
Government had gained sufficient experience of the working of the Act of 1925. He 
felt very strongly on the subject and w’ould state in unmistakable terms that the 
Government had been accused of being reactionary in social matters. Motives had 
been ascribed that it was easy for the Government to govern a people. If the 
Government opposed this elementary piece of justice the Government must face 
the criticism that the Government was an enemy of social progress because its 
strength lay in the weakness of the people. 

Mr. Harbilas Sarda said public opinion had sufficiently matured in support of 
this legislation. 

Mr. Crerar paid a tribute to the courage and persistence of the mover rvithout 
which no great reform was achieved. The problem had its ramifications vitally 
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bearing on some of the most fundamental problems of national life. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s speech quoted by Dr. Gour did not mean that the consequences - of 
the change of 1925 should not be taken into consideration by tire House. He 
warned the House against the dangers of drastic changes in the cnminal law at short 
intervals, occasioning uncertainty in the public mind as to the exact state of the law. 
The Government of India were in deep sympathy proportionate to their own weight 
of special responsibility in the matter. They yielded to none in their desire that 
progress should be achieved as rapidly as circumstances permitted on the basis of 
enlightened public opinion and well-considered and efficacious law. There were 
other methods by which this problem might be approached. A very practical and 
useful way to deal with the problem was to deal with the question of child 
marriage, (Hear, hear). 

Whatever might be the precise expedients adopted to give effect to Mr, Saida’s 
views on the matter, the speaker entirely agreed with him that this was an aspect 
of the question requiring the gravest, most careful and most practical considera- 
tion. The local Governments were addressed to know the results of the amendment 
of 1925. Their replies were coming in and he must frankly tell the House that the 
local Governments thought that the amendment had not been in operation for a 
sufficiently long period to enable any really accurate and sound knowledge of the 
results. The Home Member further announced that on receipt of these reports, it 
was the intention of the Government of India to constitute a strong committee of 
officials and nonofficials to undertake a comprehensive survey of the whole question 
with a view to further action. An enquiry by such a committee, he confidently 
anticipated, ivouJd discharge the very important function of stimulating and concen- 
trating public opinion in the more direct and positive direction of investigation and 
formulating the lines of further possible advance. He hoped that in view of the- 
deflnite steps taken and those in contemplation, the motion for consideration would 
not be pressed and that the Bill would be moved for circulation. He assured Dr. 
Gour that the Government had no intention of taking advantage of the absence of 
the Swarajists and was in no way responsible for their absence on the occasion of 
the discussion of such an extremely important measure, { Applause ), 

Lala Lajpat Rai acknowledged the difficulties in the way of enacting such 
legislation ana stated that if the Government appointed a committee to conrider the 
whole question, the House should accept it. He formally moved for circulation of 
the Age of Consent Bill, which was agreed to, 

SEVER/VE niLES INTRODUCED, 

After this the following new Bills were formally introduced. Sir Hari Singh 
Gour’s Special Marriage Bill, Mr, Kelkar’s Indian Limitation Act ( Amendment ) 
Bill, Mr. Haji’s Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, Mr. (?) Deferred Rebates Bill, 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury’s Indian Merchant Shipping Act { Amendment ) Bill, 
Dr. Gour’s Indian Divorce Act ( Amendment ) Bill and the Hindu Inheritance Bill, 
Mr. Kelkar’s Bills relating to the removal of caste disabilities and restriction of 
interest recoverable from debtors and Mr. Joshi’s Bill amending the Indian Penal 
Code for protecting trade unions. The Assembly then adjourned till next day. 

The Reserve Bank BDl dropped. 

On the loth FEBRUARY the Assembly reassembled to hear Sir Basil 
Blackett’s announcement regarding the dropping of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett made the following statement : — 

“The Government of India have carefully considered the situation created by 
divergent conclusions in regard to clause 8 of the Reserve Bank Bill arrived at by 
the Assembly last ^yednesday and in particular the practical consequences of the 
fin.il decision to omit the clause. The main purpose of the Bill \vas to establish a 
teserv'c bank and thereby transfer the control of currency and credit to an indepen- 
dent nonofficial body in India and at the same time to effect far-reaching reforms in 
the monetary' and banking machinery of India. Government had reason to believe 
and still believe that the informed opinion in the country is generally inTavour of the 
establishment of a reserve bank and the House has on more than one occasion 
affirmed the principle in proceeding with the old Bill. Government were actuated 
by the desire to give the Assembly a clear opportunity of deciding for itself whether 
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or not it wanted a reserve bank on sound lines. The Assembly has now had that 
opportunity. The decisions taken by it on Wednesday are none too easy to 
interpret and might almost be said to have been contradictor)'. But the decision to 
omit clause 8 was in any case quite clearly a wrecking amendment and renders any 
attempt to proceed with the Bill if not impossible at any rate unseemly. This would 
be true even if both the Government and the House were unanimous in desiring to 
proceed further. The vote in favour of the omission of clause 8 is in fact very 
little different in its consequences from the rejection of the principle of the Bill. 

“Government feel, therefore, that they must construe the course of events on 
Wednesday as an indication of the absence of that measure of general support for 
the Bill among the representatives of public opinion within the Assembly which 
they think they ought to have behind them in carrying through so important 
a financial reform. In these circumstances while expressing their gratitude to those 
who have striven to secure for India the benefits of a reserve bank they see no 
sufficient reason for pressing the Government view further upon the House. They 
must take it that the House prefers to continue the existing currency system and the 
existing machinery and methods of control of India’s currency and credit which, 
though frequently criticized by some of those who have been most active in oppo- 
sing this measure, have given signal proof of their efficacy and value in securing 
stable monetary' conditions for India during the period which has elapsed since 
the passing of the Currency Act of 1927, and in the absence of a more effective 
public demand for a change the Government do not now propose themselves to take 
any further steps with a view to the introduction of the reform whidr the Reserve 
Bank Bill was designed to bring about. The Bill is of course still before the House, 
but in the absence of any easy means by which we can usefully continue our 
consideration of the remaining clauses I would suggest to you. Sir, that the 
debate should be adjourned. Should this course be agreed upon I should be glad 
of an opportunity before you to adjourn the House for the day of making a statement 
in regard to the further course of Government business,” 

Party Leaders’ Speeches. 

As soon as Sir Basil had announced the Government decision party leaders 
expressed gratification, but they threw the entire responsibility' for this circumstance 
on the shoulders of Government. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on behalf of the Congress party', congratulated the 
Government for having realized that a wTong bill could not be proceeded with. He 
was glad that the Government had also realized that the country' did not desire 
a bill like the one which the Government attempted obstinately to foist upon it. 

Sir Basil Blackett . — I have just stated the contrary. 

Mr. Mehta . — ^The tactics, which the Government adopted from the very 
beginning in regard to this Bill were unedify'ing. They agree to a State bank. 

Sir Basil. — No. 

Mr. Jamnadcs . — It is on record that the Finance Member agreed to proceed 
tvith the discussion of the old Bill as a contribution to the spirit of harmony'. But 
after that acceptance of the fundamental principle of State bank the Finance Member 
went to the Secretary of State to convert him, but returned converted and then the 
Finance Member proceeded in a manner which the history will pronounce to be 
outrageous. It is not true that the country' does not want a reseiwe bank. The 
country wants a reserve bank under national control, but the Government would not 
give that and that is why this legislation has failed. If the Assembly had accepted 
the Bill in the form the Government wanted then we would have given the British 
Government a measure for the ruthless exploitation of India for at least 25 years 
more. The obstinacy of the Government has already cost the country in that there 
is no real gold standard and there is to be gold exchange standard with the 
l 8 d. ratio. 

Pandit Malaviya, on behalf of the Nationalist party, endorsed the remarks of 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and pointed out that what the country wanted was that the 
financial control now being enjoyed by' the Secretary of State should not be 
transferred to the Government of India but to the representatives of the people. 
The manner in which this tyrannical Government proceeded with the Bill— from the 
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State bank to the shareholders’ scheme— and treated the Assembly was a standing 
commentary on the vicious system of administration. He congratulated the 
Government and the country on the decision now announced not to proceed 
with the Bill. 

Mr. Pmnah reviewed the history of the legislation and said that after consulting 
the Secretary of State the Finance Member published a brand new scheme which 
was fundamentally opposed to the principles of the scheme accepted by the Govern- 
ment and was before the House. Moreover, the Government announced their 
determination to proceed with the shareholders’ scheme and it was only after the new 
Bill was not allowed to be introduced that they decided formally to proceed with • 
the old, but ultimately to have the new scheme incorporated in the Bill in another 
place. Mr. Jinnah said : We were not going to pass the shareholders’ scheme in 
substitution of the State bank. I am glad this House had given the only answer 
that was possible, namely, the omission of clause 8. If it had not been omitted 
by chance (laughter) it would have been finished, perhaps later. (Applause.) on 
this side we were determined to put an end to that farce at the earliest possible 
moment. I am glad we have not prolonged the agony through which we were 
passing. 

Mr. Cocke, speaking as one who had taken part in the discussions throughout, 
felt that the prerious speakers had not given an impartial survey of the isituation. 
The joint committee decided in Bombay in favour of a State bank. Sir Basil 
Blackett’s acceptance of this vote was conditional upon agreement regarding the 
constitution of the directorate which would be acceptable to the Government. In 
Simla they tried to get at the bottom of the problem and find a solution, and now 
the Bill had fallen on the principle of directorate. { Voices, — No, no) No State 
bank in the world had representation of the Legislature while this House had 
insisted that it would not have the bank unless it appointed to it some members of 
the Legislature. The adherence of Government to the principle of the exclusion of 
the Legislature had the support of the commercial opinion throughout the country 
including to some extent Indian commercial opinion. We have broken on that 
principle and the Bill is dead. Whether in future a Finance Member will agree to 
bring forward a measure on this principle I do not know, but I hope I shall not be 
here when that situation arises.’ 

Lala Lajpat Rai said the lesson that the Government should take to heart was 
that whenever it tried to force down the country’s throat any measure with the 
support of the official, nominated and European votes it would meet solid national , 
opposition. (Hear, hear. ) If the Government had won its divisions by one vote 
so had the nonofficials won by their majority. Mr. Cocke represented that 
commercial opinion whose interests were in conflict with the interests of India, 
‘What we want in the bank is control by the representatives ot the people.’ 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty also joined in what he called funeral orations. It 
was not true that the House did not want a reserve bank, but it had put an end to 
a huge farce that was being enacted. He emphasized that the Finance Member 
unequivocally agreed to a State bank provided that they came to some settlement 
on an acceptable basis. It was not the fault of the Opposition that the negotiations 
broke down,.but some unseen power ordered the Finance Member to stop them 
and he unceremoniously made the announcement in Simla. Even then some of , 
the Oppositionists hoped that the negotiations would continue. Their hopes were 
frustrated when the Finance Member published in the Gasetie a new bill radically 
altering the scheme of State bank. They welcomed the announcement of the 
Finance Member with a sense of relief, but they also felt sorrow for having been 
deprived of a financial reform and felt humiliation, for a person residing 6,000 miles 
away had crushed financial Sivaraj, 

Mr, Joshi recalled that the Joint Parliamentary Committee that considered 
the Government of India Act in 1918 recommended the establishment of a conven- 
tion that where the Government of India and the legislature agreed on a financial 
measure the Secretary of State should not intervene. This convention was announ- 
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ced in the Assembly several times. In the present case the Secretary of State 
broke the negotiations and therefore also disregarded the convention. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the story of the bill was not altogether a happy one and 
the result had not been satisfactory to anyone. Everyone had been accused for the 
failure of the Bill. It was said that the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State were to be blamed. But he ( the Finance Member ) did not want to say who 
was to be blamed. The result is that an attempt to introduce important reform 
has failed and one of the reasons for the failure is that the Assembly wanted to take 
the place of the executive. One lesson of this episode is that the legislature and 
the executive must learn to work together. 

The hon. Mr. Patel, President, congratulated both the Government and the 
Opposition — the former for the decision to drop the Bill altogether and the latter 
for the sigh of relief on their part, thus leaving the Chair free from further trouble 
in this connection. ( Laughter ). In view of the unanimous decision he did not 
propose to put further clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government wished to have the motion adjourned 
they must make a formal motion and the nonofficials would express nothing. 

The President — The Bill is now in the hands of the Chair and unless some one 
moved for its adjournment sine die I am prepared to go on with the Bill and put 
each clause. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad amidst laughter moved for its adjournment sine die. 

The Motion was agreed to, though there were some dissentient voices. 

The Swarajists, then, wthdrew from the House. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT. 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy the Bill amending the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act was referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Neogy, Dr, 
Moonje, Seth Jamnadas, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Haji, Mr. Abdul Hayei 
Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Couper, Sir George Rainy, Haj. 
Abdullah Haroon Jaffer and Mr. B. Das. 

The name of Sir Walter Wilson was added to the select committee on the 
Bill amending the Negotiable Instruments Act and the House adjourned. 

SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR BILL. 

On the 13th FEBRUARY Mr. Bajpai made a statement announcing 
the Union Government’s decision to withdraw clause 104 of the Liquor Bill. 

( Applause ). The decision, he was sure, would be received with great relief not 
merely because of the relief it afforded to Indians in South Africa but because 
of the fresh proof it provided of the great friendliness which now animated that 
Government in treatment of the Indian problem. He expressed appreciation of 
the Government of India of this practical proof given by the Union Government 
of their sympathy towards the Indian cause and the Government’s tribute to the 
Agent to the Government of India for the rare skill and tact with which he had 
handled a delicate question. (Applause) He expressed the Government’s gratitude 
to the House, as their wise restraint during the recent discussion of the question 
in the Assembly had proved to the Government of utmost value in the conduct of 
these negotiations. (Applause). 

TARIFF BILL, 

Sir George Rainy introduced his Tariff Bill which, he said, in his vernacular he 
would describe a hotch-potch of various tariff amendments, none of them veiy 
important. The decision of the Government on the recent report of the Tariff 
Board regarding belting was also included in the Bill. Questioned by Sir Walter 
Wilson, the Commerce Member assured the House that there would be no hurry, 
and Sir Walter would get time to consult his constituent chambers on the provisions 
of the Bill. 

INDIAN MINES ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved for the appointment of a select committee on the Indian 
Mines Act ( Amendment ) Bill which would secure regularity of hours of work in 
mines. The opinions so far received supported the fundamental principles of the 
Bill. Detailed suggestions would be considered by the select committee. 

The motion was agreed to and the House adjourned till next dayt. 
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HINDU FAMILY TRANSACTIONS BILL. 

On the i^th FEBRUARY the attendance was thin and the Congress 
members were absent in a body, an interesting controversy raged on the floor of the 
Assembly on Mr. Crerar’s Hindu Family Transactions Bill, which he moved 
the Assembly to consider as passed by the Council of State. This Bill was the only 
intern on the agenda and quite a large number of amendments were moved. 

Mr. CRERAR moving the consideration of the Bill, said that it intended to give 
effect to certain recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee by proHding that 
partitions and separations of interest among members of Hindu undivided families 
and other transactions among persons governed by Hindu law shall in certain cases 
be effected by written and registered instruments. Tire Bill, he said, would put an 
end to vexatious and speculative litigation and emphasised that the Bill was not to 
come into force until the date was notified by the Governor-General in Council. 
This reservation had twofold objects : Firstly, that due notice must be given of any 
change of law before it came into operation, and, secondly, that the registration of 
documents and stamp duty being provincial subjects, it was undesirable that final 
conclusion should be arrived at until the local Governments were consulted on the 
points which were likely to affect them as a result of this Bill. The Civil Justice 
Committee had recommended that the stamp duty be fixed on such basis as would 
not work hardship. 

Pundit Thakurdas BHARGAVA characterized the Bill as a measure for 
imposing further taxation on Hindus. So far as the Punjab was concerned instead 
of eliminating oral evidence, it would cause the presenting of more evidence and the 
courts would have to decide very obtruse_ questions. He enumerated the various 
difficulties which would be imposed on Hllages, particularly those who lived at a 
great distance from registration courts, and how in certain cases the man registering 
a partition deed of Rs. 100 would have to spend Rs. 17 on court fees alone besides 
other professional fees, and Hindus would object to their women, particularly 
widows being dragged to courts. The Bill made unheard of distinctions between 
Hindus and non-Hindus and the opinion of the Chief Justice of the Punjab and 
seven out of the eight bar associations of the Punjab was against the Bill. He was 
surprised that a Government which kept the people so illiterate was responsible for 
this measure which could be entertained only if all were literate. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR joined the previous speaker’s opposition and characteriz- 
ed the Bill an extremely reactionary and drastic measure which, he said, w.as a 
danger to Hindu societj’ and placed upon them a considerable tax. Why should 
Hindu copartnership alone be singled out and other communities left untouched ? 
The Bill would cut at the ver>' root of those separations which were afiected by the 
process of time and changes in status and profession, etc. He also held that the 
opinions obtained on the Bill showed that Hindu opinion was unanimously against 
the Bill and non-Hindu opinion was also generally against the Bill and yet Govern- 
ment had declared that the Bill had received ‘considerable measure of support’. He 
could not trust inpecunious local Governments reg.arding the rate of stamp' duly 
and registration fee and asked the Government to agree at least to a select commi- 
ttee. 

But on being reminded that the motion for select committee which he proposed 
would commit the House to the principle of the Bill, Sir Hari Singh informed the 
Chair that he opposed the consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY said that even in Bengal where there were lesser complica- 
tions of the Hindu joint family system, this Bill would cause complications. He 
quoted from the evidence given by Mr. S. R. Das before the Ciril Justice Committee 
and held that the opinion then expressed by Mr. Das were opposed to the present 
measure. 

The hon. Mr. S. R. DAS rose to remove the misconceptions that had arisen 
over the Bill. He emphasized that the principle of the Bill had been approved of 
by all local Governments and by several public bodies. He never said that the 
Bill itself had been approved of by these bodies. The objection to the Bill had 
been summed up by the Madras Government which pointed out that the only thing 
to be done was that the stamp duty on these transactions should be fixed at a 
speaally low rate. But this was a matter, said the Law Member, in which the 
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opinions of the local Governments should be obtained for they were affected by 
this in their revenues. 

Mr. JAYAKAR spoke urging the Law Member to accept a select committee 
where so many imperfections could be remedied or else he opposed the considera- 
tion of the Bill. That there were many imperfections was clear from the fact that 
at the very first cursory reading of the Bill Sir Hari Singh Gour had to raise 
doubts and the Law Member was hard put to find explanations. Mr. Jayakar 
rvished the recommendations of that most mischievous committee ( the Civil Justice 
Committee ) had been dealt with as a whole instead of in such a piecemeal fashion. 
The Bill interfered very seriously with the silent and imperceptible process of 
disintegration which was going on in Hindu society. Did the Government wish to 
come in the way of that social evolution ? As a social and political reformer he 
would not allow that, whatever might be the Government’s intentions in the name 
of law’s delays. Moreover, when there were so may imperfections why should the Law 
Member object to a select committee and quote some rule. Either he should have 
drafted correctly in the first instance and brought it from the Council of State or 
not gone in the first instance to that body of elders to discuss a measure of this 
description. As a la'ivyer of 23 years’ standing he never knew that mere intention 
of separation required compulsory registration. He could show at least a dozen 
other imperfections but there was no time. If the Law Member would not agree 
to the committee then much as he should like to help in the passage of the Bill he 
would oppose it. 

Munshi Iswar SARAN did not agree with Mr. Jayakar that the Bill would retard 
social disintegration for if it did the speaker would support the Bill as he believed 
that the Hindu joint family system would never disappear and was bapd on the 
highest ideals of sacrifice by a brother for a brother. If they were to wait for this 
social revolution to complete before attaining self-government then Mr. Jayakar 
would have to wait till eternity. He was sorry the nonofficial benches were empty 
on one side. The Government must acknowledge that there was considerable 
conflict of opinion, and he moved the adjournment of the consideration by a week to 
enable the two sides to come to an understanding. 

Mr, CRERAR, Home Member, opposed this motion, as the Civil Justice 
Committee’s report had been before the country for over three years and the select 
committee’s report on the Bill had also been before the country. If the atmosphere 
in the other House was calmer than it was in this House then such a measure 
requiring calm deliberation should best be considered first in the Upper House. 

{ Applause ). He repudiated the suggestion that the Council of State could not 
give it proper consideration. He felt that if Government business were to be held 
up because of the absence of a section of the House for which absence the Govern- 
ment had no responsibility then there would be no business done. 

Munshi Iswar Saran explained that his adjournment plea was not based on 
the Swarajist absence, but solely on a desire for finding some way out of the 
conflicting'views. 

When the motion was put to the vote and pressed to a division the European 
nonofficials and Muslim nonofficials divided into both camps and there resulted a 
tie with 37 votes on either side. 

The President said the Chair would not be justified in further delaying the pro- 
gress of the Bill and voted against the motion for adjournment thereby enabling 
the Government to win. 

The House, then, adjourned for lunch. But as soon as it reassembled after 
an hour’s recess the attendance was very thin and on Mr. Vidayasagar Pandya 
raising the point that there was no quorum the President adjourned the House. So 
the House dispersed without yet voting on the motion of Mr. Crerar to take the 
Bill into consideration. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE BILL 

On the fj//s FEBRUARY Mr. Me Worth Young moved _ that the Territorial 
Force Bill, as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Young after explaining the provisions of the Bill at once made it clea r 
24 
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that the Government would bewiUmg to accept one or two of the amendments 
down on paper, and thought that the BUI should be considered without going to 
the Select Committee. But he said he would leave the matter to the House. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy thanked Mr. Young for his conciliatory tone. He traced 
the history behind the measure, and said that when the Government had taken so 
many years to bring the matter to this stage, it was not unfair for the non-ofUcials 
to ask for a Select Committee. The nonofficials wanted to understand in the less 
formal atmosphere of the select committee the reasons underlying some of the 
Government’s conclusions. _ _ _ _ _ 

Colonel Gidney explained that the Government’s decision to limit the hability of 
the Auxiliary Force was not based on racial grounds, but by the necessity of avoiding 
inconveniences both in Government departments and commercial concerns, which 
would be the case, if their employees were to proceed for service outside their area. 
The Select Committee motion would only delay the progress of the Bill. No useful 
purpose would be served by it, and he opposed the motion. 

Mr. Young did not know what the sense of the House was, but agreed to the 
motion of Mr. Neogy for a Select Committee; and as provisions of the two bills 
should be discussed together, he also accepted the next motion for a Select Commi- 
ttee on the Auxiliary F orces Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Debate on the Simon Oommisaion, 

The scene which the Assembly presented on the i 6 t 7 i FEBRUARY recalls 
only one similar occasion — that of the ratio Bill debate. Every inch of space in the 
public Galleries was occupied by visitors and the House was very full. The previous 
record of 134 on the ratio Bill was touched and some sick members like Mr. Belvi 
and Mr. Harchandrai were brought in only at the time of voting. 

Mr. Acharya, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. G. P. Singh having intimated that they did 
not propose to move the resolutions, Lala Lajpat Rai moved the following motion 
amidst non-official cheers : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be 
pleased to convey to his Majesty’s Government the Assembly’s entire lack of con- 
fidence in the Parliamentary Commission which has been appointed to review the 
constitution of India.” 

Lala LAJPAT RAI, in moving his resolution, said he did so with the most 
profound sense of responsibility that he had ever felt in performing a public duty. 

He had no faith in the bona fides of those who had appointed the Simon 
Commission. He did not believe that they were actuated by motives of justice and 
fairplay or by regard for the interests of India. He had no faith in the competence 
of the Commission. Without meaning any reflection on Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues and giving them the greatest possible credit for the best of intentions, he 
must say they were not the men to solve the problem of India. Their ignorance of 
India, Indian history and Indian politics was said to be their great qualifioition for 
the task set before them. In Lalaji’s judgment that was their greatest disqualification. 

The Indian problem was so vast and so complicated that even if the Gods 
were to descend from the Heavens, they could not rightly understand it and digest 
it in a few months to be able to present a solution of it, which would be acceptable 
both to India and to England. They could do nothing in the circumstances which 
would be really speaking authoritative. With the best of intentions and motives, 
the Commissioners could only be the gramophone of the Indian bureaucracy, and 
eventually the gramophone of the Secretary of State for India. Lalaji said he had 
nO'faith in any Commission at all. The Indian problem was beyond the competence 
of the Commission. He could understand Commissions being appointed to enquire 
into particular facts which might be disputed or which might not be clear : but did 
not believe in any Commission whose- chief object was to enquire into the nation’s 
progress and settle policies. The past history of all Royal Commissions in India 
had been, according to the speaker a history of disappointments and disillusion- 
ments and he did not believe that the present Commission was going to be an 
exception. The problem of India in its relation with England, was not a problem 
for .any Commission of Enquiry. It was a problem for negotiation and agreement. 
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As for evidence, the Commission could have any amount of evidence for one view 
or the other. The Indian bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian mercantile community 
who were interested in maintaining British rule in India could manufacture any 
amount of evidence to show that India was not fit for self-government and that no 
change should be made in the system of Government prevailing in India more or 
less for the last 70 years. 

Continuing Lala Lajpat Rai controverted Lord Birkenhead’s speech. He did 
not deny the ultimate responsibility of Parliament in the passing of any agreed 
constitution. But Parliament’s sanction was automatic when the Government in 
power accepted the Agreement. The Secretary of State had threatened that India 
would be in a welter of anarchy if the British withdrew. Lala Lajpat Rai said : 
“Let us have a trial of it, for two years. Can there be worse anarchy, than that 
imposed by law enforced at the point of the bayonet ? ( Hear, hear ). I am not 
afraid of anarchy”. 

A European : What about China ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai : “I shall welcome condition of anarchy, as it will enable us 
afterwards to settle down and form into a Government, which will be our own 
handiwork. ( European benches : laughter ). 

Lalaji : You may laugh because you are the painter that paints the picture. In 
our place, you will not be laughing but weeping. This withdrawal of the British 
may break your glorious connection with India, a connection which has been most 
inglorious from the Indian point of view. 

As for the Commission coming out as a jury did the jury in England consist 
of one peer ? No. This foreign commission was both the jury and the judge. The 
existence of the depressed Classes was not known till after the declaration of 1917 ; 
and in the census of 1921 it went up from 30 to 52 millions and Mr. Coalman had 
definitely put it up at 60 millions. 

“What has the British Government done for these people for whom Govern- 
ment and the Anglo-Indian Mercantile community is shedding crocodile tears ? 

( Applause ). 

Sir Victor Sassoon ; — ^They do not exist. ( Laughter ). 

Lala Lajpat Rai : — May I know who created the Negroes in Africa whom the 
whites are bleeding to death ? ( Opposition applause ). What, I ask, has the 
Government done for them ? 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed ; — What have you done ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai : — I have been working among them for 25 years. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said his reason for questioning the bona fides of the Govern- 
ment was based pn the inner knowledge that he possessed of the currents and 
undercurrents during the War, when he was in the United States of America and 
the Allies were urging the United States to join them. The declaration of August 
1917 was made by an honest statesman, but was not drafted by honest men. It 
was not sincere, but was purely a war measure. The Government of India had 
been found too wooden and inelastic as a war machine. They could not mobilise 
the loyal supporters of the country. Its machinery was to be changed to suit war 
conditions. Arid the announcement of 1917 was made as a clever move to prove 
to President Wilson and the American people that the War was being fought 
for the peace of the world and to advance the cause of democracy ! 

As soon as the War was over, they were given the Rowlatt Act and the Reforms 
that followed left the Assembly absolutely impotent. 

Colonel Crawford : — “What about the Resen'e Bank ?” 

Lala Lajpat Rai : — The rejection of the Reserve Bank Bill still leaves you in 
the field. We rejected the official bill, but were unable to iinpose our will. And 
what about the Salt tax, the Princes’ Protection Act, the Ratio Bill, the Lee Pro- 
posals and the Skeen report ? These are your credentials for proving your bona- 
fides ( applause ). I say the Government and the Anglo-Indian mercantlie 
community have absolutely no intention of leaving us. We are told we are not fit 
to lead the army, to manage our finances, to run our Railways. Are we then fit 
only to pay taxes, and is our trustee to swallow every penny of the trust ? 

( Applause ). The Indian people have been emasculated by this soul-less machine » 
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of Government, which only knows how to grind and crush, and not to construct: I 
make a special appeal to Muslim friends. Do not be misled by the. professions 
of this hypocritical Government. Remember the partition- of Bengal and the treaty 
of Sevres. Remember that the Government has emasculated the people, that too 
millions are not getting even their bread twice daily ( shame, shame ). And let me 
tell the Government that, powerless and helpless though we are, we are in earnest 
— in dead earnest — not to pick up the crumbs you throw for us” (Applause). 

The President ruled that the issue before the House was whether they should 
or should not co-operate with the Simon Commission, and that he would call upon 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan to move his amendment if the others withdrew. 

This haring been done, and Dr. Gour’s and Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah’s amend- 
ments being ruled out of order, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan was called upon to move his 
amendment. 

SIR ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN’S AMENDMENT. 

SIR ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN moved the following amendment to Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s resolution : — 

“The opinion of this Assembly is that the procedure put fonvard by the Indian 
Statutory Commission merits the favourable consideration of this Assembly." 

Sir Zulfikar All’s speech was considerably interrupted by derisive cheers from 
the Opposition, so that the Chair had to give him five or six minutes’ extension of 
time. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali declared that he was not swayed by any frowns or favours but 
spoke his innermost conviction. 

A Voice ; — “Yes, I know it !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali ; — “If you know it, you better go out. (Laughter). The main 
point of difference is as regards the composition of the Commission. We must 
remember that India has different communities, each community having its own 
ambitions and lacking mutual trust. In such a situation, how could wc expect the 
British Government to constitute a Commission n-ith Indian representatives on it ? 
Whom will those Indians represent ? Only their own particular politics. I say, 
Britain would not have been justified in putting on the Commission such persons. 
How can we forget that there are in India, Hindus, Mahomedans, Brahmanas, 
Untouchables, etc. ? Are the British Government to appoint Indians from the 
major communities only ? That would have been wrong. The minorities cannot 
be ignored. They are dynamic with a historic background. . The trouble of the 
minorities is that they do not get due recognition at the bands of the majorities. 
We have tried them." 

Cries -.—“When, when ?" 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : — “In Simla, in Benares ; and now we are trj'ing them in Delhi. 
So, 1 say, that the Statutory Commission which has no Indians on it has the 
confidence of the minorities because they feel that it is a tribunal which will do 
justice to their interests. The Commission was appointed ; and immediately on its 
arrival in Delhi, Sir John Simon issued a statement asking for co-operation to discuss 
the question of the betterment of the Indian people. But the party leaders met in 
a hurrj', and within half an hour gave their "No.” 

An Opposition Voice ; — “Because, it was such a clear case.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar ; — “Not half an hour, but three hours.” 

Sir. Zulfikar Ali : — "The hurry with which they put their signatures to the 
rejection of Sir John Simon’s offer shows that there is bankruptcy of statesmanship 
in India, (derisive cheers from the opposition benches). If I had been in their 
position I would have said : Since the President of the Commission has extended 
a friendly hand and is prepared to facilitate the task of considering furtlier reforms, 
we arc willing to discuss matters.” But there was bankruptcy of statesmanship, 

Mr. Kabinuddin Ahmad : — Yes, just as in the case of the Bengal National 
Bank 1” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : — “However, Sir, there are some names in the list of signatories 
who command my respect ; for they are persons who are a force in politics. But 
there are others among them who do not represent popular opinion." 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : — “They do more than you in any case.” (Laughter). 

Sir Zulfikar Ali ; — “You were only an improv'ised President of the Muslim Lea- 
gue in Calcutti.” (Laughter). 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : — "Let us face an election on this issue. Are you 
prepared ?” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali ; — “My friends know that I am speaking the truth, and they 
ti-y to drown my voice.” 

Proceeding he said that the Punjab was solidly on the side of the Commission 
(Ironical cheers). 

Mr. T. C. Goswami ; — Please don’t libel the Punjab !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali declared that his reasons for supporting the Commission were 
two, — (i) the inter-communal tension with riots and bloodshed and (2) the refusal 
of the majority community to concede the right of the minorities. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali quoted extensively the resolutions passed recently by the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha against separate representation on the Legislatures and 
against communal representation on the Services. 

Mr. Jinnah : — “Did you not accept the Delhi Moslem proposals !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : — “I did accept ; but I am an elected member and when I 
went back to my constituency they refused to accept it.” 

Dewan Chamnalal ; — “What is your personal view !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : — “Personal views have no place in the present debate.” 

Regarding the Hindu Sabha resolution that there should be no communal 
representation on the services, the speaker asked if there was any Mahomedan who 
would abide by that condition. 

Concluding, Sir Zulfikar All Khan said that no country remained under subjec- 
tion unless there were defects in national character. (Loud Cheers). 

Mr. Mahomed SHAH NAWAZ pointed out that Indians had got what they 
wanted, namely, equality of status, and explained at length the procedure outlined 
in Sir John Simon’s letter to H. E. the Viceroy. The plan suggested by Sir John 
was a most complete representation of Indian interests at ever>’ stage of the enquir>' 
(Government cheers). It was a great pity that Indian leaders had not accepted Sir 
John’s statement. It was not possible to argue with them. Were they going to 
drive the British out ? They must consider the facts as they stood. India wanted 
Swaraj within the British Empire, but on condition that the interests of the minority 
communities were adequately safeguarded. The British brought peace and prosperi- 
ty to the country ( cries of “No” ). Mian Shah Nawaz continued: “I should like 
to see Lala Lajpat Rai acting as the Governor of the Punjab for four months. 
( Laughter ). Can you manage the affairs of this country ? ( Cries of “yes” ). It 
is easier to say so than to do it. You cannot. It is perfectly clear." 

Continuing, the speaker said that India would not gain by non-co-operating with 
the Commission. 

The Hon. Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, supported the amendment. He 
asked the House to realise that the issues of great moment were under discussion 
and therefore these issues must be dispassionately considered. It was natural that 
some apprehensions should be felt when an important announcement like the 
appointment of the Commission was made. But much had since occurred and 
several authoritative pronouncements had been made which, if properly regarded 
and construed, enabled the Assembly to view with greater certainty and under- 
standing the position in tvhich they stood. He would endeavour to avoid anything 
that might partake of or tend to provoke acrimony or prejudice. The only axiom 
on which he could proceed was that the ultimate conclusion must rest in the last 
resort unth Parliament. That axiom must of course be considered in the light of 
the policy of Parliament, declared more than ten years ago and accepted by all the 
political parties in England, and in the further light of the recent debates which had 
emphasised the equally unanimous desire for securing the largest possible measure 
of agreement with the political opinion in India. There were some who would 
reject the proposition. Every aspect of the question must be regarded in the light 
of the actual facts of the case. They must avoid the error condemned by Lord 
Acton of making the splendour of words do duty for realities. It had been allege 
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that no Reforms enquiry was necessary, because the fulfilment of all the conditions 
requisite to full responsible government in India was a potent and established fact 
It had been alleged that any enquiry would be sham, because a complete series of 
preconceived decisions had already been arrived at. Both the allegations were 
equally remote from the fact. The enquiry was necessary. He was fortified , in 
that belief by the views expressed by the signatories to the Minority Report of the 
Reforms Enquirj' Committee which contemplated, with approval, the appointment 
of a Royal Commission with freer terms of reference and a larger scope of enquiry 
than their own, and also by the terms of Pandit Motilal’s resolution in the Assembly 
on that report. 

It had been contended that the present system of Government had succeeded ; 
and with equal emphasis it had been contended that it had failed. How were these 
opposing contentions to be judged, except by an assessment of the results, which 
must be one of the earliest preoccupations of any agency of enquiry ? Lord Acton 
summed up in a phrase a lifetime of political reflection and historical research, when 
he said : — “The test of liberty is the position and the security of the minority.’,’ 
Was tliere not much matter for enquiry in India ? 

The position of the minority communities, joint or separate electorates, financia 
settlement with the prornnees, the readjustment of the prowncial areas and the 
communal differences — were these not still acute outstanding controversies to be 
settled by an enquiry ? But some might say; We propose to enquire into these 
matters, and settle them ourselves. He had no quarrel with that position ; but so 
far not much progress had been made towards that achievement. If new paths 
were to be explored and new expedients to be_ devised, an enquiry was certainly 
necessary. To proceed othenvise and gamble with the future, was to court disaster. ■ 

Surveying the events of the last few years, and even the last few weelts, Mr. 
Crerar noticed there was evidence of actions proceeding from counsels of reckless* . 
ness. He denied entirely that there had ever been any reason or justification 'for 
counsels of despair. “We would be acting wisely if we collaborate in the impartial 
and authoritative enquiry to be conducted by entirely new methods, though fulfill- 
ing in every practical particular what had so often been required, but never so far 
in such a near prospect of realisation.’’ 

He referred to the proposals put forward by the Commission regarding its 
procedure and the scheme announced by His Majesty’s Government. He 
considered the manifesto of some Nationalist leaders as a precipitate and 
unceremonious rejection of a considered and well-weighed document drawn up 
by one of the most eminent of British statesmen. “Was it because those who 
would urge this precipitate step upon the House and upon all other persons . 
concerned, were actually conscious that it was a formidable and convincing reply 
to the position which they themselves have hitherto with equal precipitancy taken ? 
Was it because they sought by this means to prevent the contents of this document 
from receiving a full and fair consideration from reasonable and moderate opinion 
throughout the country ?’’ 

He hoped the House would not permit itself into a course so ill-considered and 
so imprudent. He did not think that many of the communities and interests which 
had proposals to put forward and grievances to be redressed would neglect the 
most powerful instrument which was now within their grasp. 

Concluding, the Home Member said that times of crisis might arise, might pass 
and might make an indelible mark for good or evil on the destiny of states or their 
own personal fortunes without creating at the moment any clear perception of what 
had happened and what the consequences might be. 

“This is a time for prolific, if fateful, issues ; but none of us here present have 
now or will hereafter have any excuse for failure to recognise that this is so. The 
issues are too clear, the facts too apparent, the omens too unambiguous. A situation 
so plEun in its challenge, so insistent in its demands, ought to receive from us the 
best response we can give. In the words of the Viceroy whatever men may be 
tempted to think at the present moment, 1 dare predict that the searching inquest 
of history will not fail to return judgment against those who sought to use their 
power to hinder, when it was in their power to help.’’ (Loud applause). 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR said that the Government wanted to strike while 
the iron was hot. India seemed to them divided into communal and political camps. 
The country’s united answer had frustrated that object. The Britisher’s fairplay 
never crossed the English Channel. Though Mr. Lloyd George promised the 
light of self-determination and to extend it to tropical countries, it was being denied 
to India. But the Indian people stood for that right. (Applanse). There was no 
question of their fitness. The matter was one for negotiation for tlie establishment 
of Swaraj or full responsible government. The Commission, instead of advancing 
the cause of reforms, would cover all the loopholes left by the Montagu Act, and 
would produce a scheme which would make the attainment of responsible govern- 
ment impossible. 

There was no doubt in his mind that the Skeen Committee’s report and its 
confidential sub-committee’s report were responsible for Government taking no 
further risk of admitting Indians into their secret evidence. 

As for Government’s solicitude for the minorities, he warned the Moslem, the 
Parsi and the Christian that this solicitude was not for their welfare, but for the 
welfare of the British commercial and official minority in India to whom the Govern- 
ment wanted to give every possible protection. ( Hear, hear ). 

The decision of the leaders was not, Mr. Iyengar declared, taken in a fit of 
temper. Even Moderates and yesterday’s co-operators were for boycott. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s stand for the boycott had fortified the Congressmen in their convic- 
tion that their course was right. Was Sir T. B. Sapru a great statesman only when he 
was a Member of the Government of India and became a bankrupt-statesman the 
moment he came to the non-official side ? (Laughter and applause). Did the Home 
Member consider them school-boys ? Lalaji’s speech was marked by great sincerity 
and earnestness. Was it not that the Arya Samaj was mostly doing the work of 
uplift amon§ the depressed classes ? As for the protection of the minorities, what 
had the British Government done in the 150 years of their rule ? On the other 
hand, the Congress was tackling the question earnestly, and ivithin this year hoped 
to produce a settlement which would be acceptable to the entire body of Hindu and 
Moslem opinion. Section 8+-A never contemplated a purely Parliamentary Commi- 
ssion. He appealed to all to vote for the resolution. Othenvise, they would be 
voting for the downfall and humiliation of the country. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAR made an impressive speech at the conclusion of which 
he was loudly cheered. He accepted the Home Member’s invitation to lay aside 
all passion, and to examine the position in the cold light of reason and argument. 
Lala Lajpat Rai with his 35 years’ political service in India and Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar on behalf of the Congress Party, had spoken from the broad points of 
self-respect and patriotism. He would confine himself to a narrow issue whether 
the statements made before the country' by Sir John Simon, the speeches made in 
Parliament and the responsible utterance of His Excellency _ the yiceroy showed 
that they had offered terms on which India could co-operate with this Commission. 
As one who had taken the odium and risk of unpopularity for having as a member 
of the Maharashtra Party declared readiness to co-operate with the Commission on 
certain terms, he said that he had been looking fonvard to this day when he could 
vindicate his position which had been assailed both by Indians and Europeans. 
But Sir D’arcy Lindsay had said that he never made any constructive proposals. His 
constructive proposals were made on the i6th November in Poona. But the Britishers 
did not listen and set the whole country in agitation. So, men like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad had joined the boycott movement. The Govern- - 
ment sat tight and dumb, and relied on the petty constitutional propriety that Sir John 
must himself come to this country and speak, as if in these days there were no wires 
and wireless. This petty Government, relying on constitutional propriety asked the 
country to wait, as if the honour and self-respect of the country could wait. What 
would have satisfied the country three months ago would not satisfy it now. (Cries 
of “Why ? Why ?” from Col. Gidney and a few others ). He himself stepped in 
when there was a stalemate ; and taking the odium in order to relieve that stalemate 
made a gesture of co-operation in an interview. What followed was nothing but 
the cold and unconvincing speech of Lord Irwin. We were then asked to wait for 
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the arrival of that Messiah. That Messiah ^rae and delivered his message. It 
had been alleged that leaders took only lo minutes to express their opinion. That 
was absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Jayakar continued; “Let me teli Sir John there are very able men on our 
side, ^Yho with dog-sense could easily find out whether there was anything bona 
fide and anytliing real that was meant in the document. I say, it is a complete 
travesty of the equality which I and those who agree with me asked for. As the 
manifesto of the Responsivists of Mahrashtra said, India desired her accredited 
representatives to occupy the position of judges and architects of India with 
co-ordinate powers to sit with the representatives of the British people. Unless 
this was agreed to, it would not be possible for India to co-operate and assist in the 
work of the Commission. But that was not done and they were told that the pre- 
amble of the Government of India Act had stated that Britain would be the judge 
of the time of measure of each advance. Assuming that India accepted that posi- 
tion, was there not in the next line of the Government of India Act tliat Parliament 
must be guided by the cooperation of the Indian people ? I shall not be content 
Avith membership of the commission unless there is complete equality. If Sir John 
Simon will agree to six or seven Indian politicians on our side sitting across a round 
table and appointing an umpire who is to regulate what he should give, then 1 am 
sure that I can bring my friends to co-operate with the Commission. Sir John must, 
be prepared to meet us on equal terms and to discuss freely not in the lone of his 
letter, especially the second letter, but as one genuinely anxious to come out of 
the difficulty which has been created by his Government. I know what I want._ I 
don't know the elasticity of the terms of reference. 1 don’t knotv the complexion 
of the Parliamentary Commission; and lam prepared to tell Sir John and his 
friends word and line by line that there is no equality now. I f lie is convinced that 
what we say is not wrong, then he must go back, and get that equality from Parlia- 
ment or the King." ( Loud cheers). 

But that, equality was not now given, was made clear by Sir John Simon’s ■ 
statement. That was so in regard to the taking of evidence where the ' Commission 
would take evidence in secret and Sir John ivould choose to tell* the Indian wing as 
he called it, what best it should know. They must rest content to trust him every- 
where. As regards the report stage also, the British Commissioners were responsi- 
ble for their report to Parliament and apt-the Indian wing, whose report would be 
printed without any delay and even published simultaneously. What a concession 1 
It would even go to England as an annexure to the report as a record of the opinion 
of the Indians ’ But there was ho attempt to show that any effort would be made 
to arrive at a united report. Sir Chiroanlal Sctalved and' Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru 
had said that the present constitution and the present scheme as announced did 
not offer terms of equably, 

Mr. Jayakar added: “I say that the door is left open even now. The Govern- 
ment must not imagine that the door will be kept open for long. What is possible 
to-day, will not be possible to-morrow. Recently “I'he Times of India” said of 
me that ‘Mr. Jayakav’s sagacity had outrun his courage.’ To-day, ] say that my 
patriotism has outrun my political sagacity. It is because the Government have 
not played up that in my lot with my countrymen. We reject the statement of Sir 
John, because it is not a statement. (Loud applause). 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH made it clear that the diffeienccs with Government on 
this point were fundamental. There were several political schools of thought in 
this country — revolutionaries, Congressmen, Constitutionalists and petitioners 
Lieutenant Mahomed Nawas had made an honest and frank speech when lie said: 
“Whatever you do is right Let me have something, as I am your man. Without 
you, I can do nothing." (Voices; ‘No, no).’ 

Mr. Mahomed Nawai; 1 never said that. 

Mr. Jinnah: “You said: 'We cannot drive the British out; so make the best 
use of w'hat wc can get.’ There are those who want to reap a wonderful harvest 
for the Moslem community.' I say to that: 'You have been fooled, and you want 
to be fooled again ; but I refuse to be fooled." 

A voice: “By whom ?” 
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Mr. Jinnah; “By anybody.” (Laughter). If Government is content to satisfy 
this school of thought, I say: ‘Then carry on as long as you can.’ 

Mr. Jinnah’s party had, in its Bombay manifesto, clearly stated its constructive 
demand. Probably Sir D’Arcy Lindsay being a merchant did not understand the 
difference between procedure and principle ; but their manifesto had demanded for 
Indian representatives equal status and equal powers (hear, hear) to take part in 
the making of recommendations. He did not deny to Parliament the ultimate right 
of legislation. And this equal power and equal status could be given by an 
authority other than that which appointed the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Jinnah continued : ‘‘Can a man even possessing the meanest intelligence 
declare that equality of status and powers have been granted to Indians ? 
(Applause). What we are told is that even in the enquiry stage we are not to get 
equal status, and that we are merely to give evidence. The same is the case about 
the Parliamentary Committee. In the words of Lord Birkenhead, the Indian 
Legislature’s Committee can only develop criticism and objection. ( Laughter ). 
How will it be in a better position than the Committee of the Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion, and for the matter of that of the Committee of the Moslem League ? Where 
is the great boon conferred on the Committee? It is a camouflage on the face 
of it.” 

Mr. Jinnah had no quarrel with Sir John Simon, who had shown the utmos^ 
courtesy by making their subordinate and subsidiary position as pleasant as he 
could possibly do, except for the secret evidence. The Indian wing in the pro\nnces 
would be provincial committees, and the Central Committee could ask questions 
only when permitted by Sir John. And so far as the substance of Sir John’s letter 
was concerned, it was an open secret, and it contained nothing material that had not 
been stated by Lord Olivier and Mr. Ramsay Mcdonald during their speeches. 
So its contents sprung no surprise upon them. Even then they spent four hours 
in considering it. 

Mr. Crerar had quoted the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee but 
not fully : for the minority recommended a Royal Commission or any other suitable 
agency wth freer terms of reference. But that was in December 1924, and to-day 
they were in February 1928. 

Mr. Neogy : Miss Mayo had yet to come. 

Mr. Jinnah : “You are making a great mistake by trying to represent that all 
the parties are determined on the boycott for some sinister motive. I warn you 
that if you persist in that you will lose the whole of India. 

Mr. Crerar ; “I imputed no motives.” 

Mr. Jinnah : “Do you want only one section to co-operate with you ? Do 
you wish any decent party or any decent and self-respecting man to co-operate with 
you ; or, do you want only those who come before you as petitioners ? If you want 
petitioners, I wish you luck. But be frank and be honest. Do not tell us that we 
have got equal status and equal powers, and do not mislead the rest.” 

Mr. M. C. RAJA, representative of the Depressed Class, recalled the references 
of the speakers before him that the Government had done nothing for the Depres- 
sed Classes, and said that the Government would have done everything had not the 
higher classes stood in their way. He referred to the speech of Pundit Madan 
Malaviya in the old Imperial Legislative Council regarding the amelioration of the 
depressed classes, when the Pundit has said that Government should rightly abstain 
from interfering with social and socio-relipous affairs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja said that the present Reforms gave them some power. 
They had no voice in the Government before 1919. Then the Congressmen wanted 
to do away with the nomination system in the Madras Legislative Council. That 
distinctly showed that they stood in the way of nomination of representatives of the 
Depressed Classes ( Cries of “No, No” from the Swarajist benches ). 

A voice ; Ycu could come by election. 

Continuing, Mr. Raja said that they welcomed the Commission as there was a 
possibility of its proving a boon to the Depressed Classes. They would also urge 
the Commission to remove untouchability. The Congress and other similar bodies 
merely passed pious resolutions, and did nothing beyond that, 

25 
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DEATH OF MR. VISHINDAS 

At this stage Sir Basil Blackett inten'ening broke the sad news that Mri 
Harchandrai Vishindas had breathed his last. He suggested that to show their 
respect to the departed member they should not continue to-day’s sitting. To-morrow 
being a Moslem holiday, he was prepared to give Saturday for the purpose. 

The President announced the adjournment o£ the House as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased till Saturday next the i8th FEBRUARY, when 

Mr. M. C. RAJA referred to Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar's question as to why 
the Depressed Classes should not come by election, and replied that the election 
of the Depressed Class representatives was as difficult as the river Jumna joining 
the Kaveri. If the Congress Party was so much interested in the welfare of the 
Depressed Classes, why did they not put up any candidate among them ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Did you ask for it ? 

Mr. Raja ; Why should I ask for it ? 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta ; Became a Congressman and you will be put up as a 
candidate. _ 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja welcomed the fact that there was no mixture of Indian 
element in the composition of the Commission, He was convinced that the scheme 
of enquiry announced by Sit John Simon gave far greater opportunities of discussion 
than a mere round table conference. Excepting a microscopic fraction of the 
country, the rest of India believed that political progress could come only through 
diffusion of education and by the extension of the benefits of British rule. Let 
India co-operate with the Commission, which was no respector of persons, and 
which would judge the motives of Indians as they would see them. 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI, who was applauded by the Congress benches, said 
that Mr. K. C. Roy, whose words were listened to with great respect by the House, 
had told them that Sir John Simon and his colleagues were honest men. He had no 
quarrel with that proposition. But the point at issue was not Sir John’s brilHance 
or the mediocrity of his colleagues, but the implication which he must emphatically 
repudiate, that a man because he was clever had any right to come from another 
country, to dictate terms to this country. 

European Benches ; He does not. 

Mr. Goswami ; We have the scene of these seven Commissioners in search of 
a mission standing before their shop and telling ; “Come in one and all, we are 
ready to receive you ( Laughter ). Contrary to their notions of racial intercourse 
under official guidance, they have to distribute their smiles in Western Hotel. A 
large number of m ishroom patties have sprung up and there is even a party in 
Madras called the “Self-Respect Party.” (Laughter). 

Mr. Goswami next referred to the latest speech of Lord Birkenhead, which had 
done the Government cause greater harm than any speeches form the nonofficial 
benches. The Secretary of State had painted a picture of numerous deputations 
waiting on the Simon Commission. Sir Jonh had told them of 300 telegrams of 
welcome. Sir John might piaster them on the bare walls of his room. “We know 
how these telegrams are arranged. We have done that ourselves. (Laughter). It 
is a game at which both can play.” If Sir John Simon wanted to know how the 
Constitution had worked, the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly could show 
that. He could, for instance, learn how Lord Reading spoke of the detenus’ case 
having been examined by two High Court Judges which turned out to be false ; and 
how Lord Lytton certified that a sum of Rs. 30,000 was necessary for carpets for 
the Government House fo enable him to discharge bis duties. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad : Why don't you place these grievances before the 
Simon Commission b (Laughter). 

Mr, Goswami ; We on this side have always stood for a Round Table Con- 
ference. That o/Ter is still open to the British Government. Wc younger men 
arc anxious to establish national self-determination ; and the Government ought to 
judge us not merely by the speeches made here ( Laughter, Hear, hear ), but by 
the silence of the masses, which is very much more dangerous than our speeches. 
( Congressmen ; Hear, hear ), We admit that the freedom of India presents 
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questions which are complex ; but the freedom of India will also mean 
complete reorganisation in the whole world. We are striving for that freedom. 

Europeans ; — Boycott won’t do. 

Mr. Goswami ; We will follow it up by such measures as the situation will 
demand. I am hopeful that we will carry the day. There is among us great power 
of resistance of temptations ; and so, the large patronage of the Government has 
proved unavailing. I make a present to the Government of the exofficio loyalist 
votes ; but we will carry the day. 

Pandit MOTILAL was cheered as he rose to take part in the debate. He said 
that two important contributions had been made to the debate, one by Mr. K. C. 
Roy in this House, and the other by Lord Birkenhead across the seas. Mr. Roy 
had asked him to give a lead. That he had done long ago when he advised the 
country to have nothing to do with the Statutory Commission. ( Applause ). 
Pandit _ Motilal joined with Mr. Roy in paying a tribute to the greatness of Sir 
John Simon, and associated himself with all that had been said about the eminent 
latvyer both in England and in India. He knew Sir John was out to do some big 
thing ; but the fact remained that the biggest thing that an Imperialist Englishman 
could do, would not meet even the smallest possible demand ot the Indians. “Sir 
John Simon is a big man but I for one will not advise my countrymen to surrender 
their right Jo even the biggest man in the world. That right is the right of self- 
determination. The promises made during the War were treated with scorn ; but 
India will not forego her right. In a short while, we will be able to stand on our 
legs ; and I am confident we shall be in a position to exercise that right fully 
and freely.” 

As regards Lord Birkenhead’s speech, it was the completest justification for 
the attitude adopted in the country. ( Hear, hear ). Political leaders who had 
spent their life m the service of the country were to count for nothing, and the Simon 
Commission was to receive an inspiration from those whose self-interest or fear 
compelled them to stand by tlie Bureaucracy. His Lordship had talked not merely 
of the “millions” of Muslims and depressed classes, but of the “millions” of Anglo- 
Indians. He hoped that the capacity of Anglo-Indians to multiply would increase, 
}o come some-tvhere near His Lordship’s description. (Laughter). 

Lord Birkenhead had put Indians on the same level as lunatics, and wanted to 
reduce them to the position of inarticulate exhibits. What Lord Birkenhead stood 
for was that his will was supreme, and must be imposed at all risks. Pandit Motilal 
continued: “It is easy to reply in the same strain ; but I shall resist the tempta- 
tion and will only remark that heads that are swollen contain little wisdom, and that 
a man %vho rides high, rides for a fail.” 

The Pandit next turned to the resolution before the House. It was a resolution 
of the Nationalist Party. Congressmen suggested some changes, and the omission 
of the word “present” on which Mr. Jayakar had laid so much emphasis. But their 
suggestion did not meet with the support of the Nationalists. But all three parties 
stood for boycott, and the reasons for it did not matter (laughier). In fact, every 
party had its own reason for boycott (renewed laughter on European benches). So 
long as Britain held them by force, she was the arbiter of their destiny. The talk 
of giving any measure of freedom to a subject nation of their own accord was 
hypocrisy. It was in 1934 that his resolution for a round table conference was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. A year later, another resolution which 
pitched their demands lower and certainly did not ask for full responsible govern- 
ment, was passed by the Assembly. The Government was asked to accept the offer. 
But it did not, and since then a lot of time had passed. To-day all the Non-Con- 
gress parties had joined them in the demand for full responsible government But 
this goal took into note the period of transition before India could have Dominion 
status like that enjoyed by South Africa and Ireland. But the matter must be 
settled at a conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries. Pandit 
Motilal quoted and fully endorsed the remarks made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who till recently was a great pillar of strength to the Government. Sir T. B. Sapru 
had in his book stated that the reasons advanced in 1924 against Reforms would 
hold good even in 1929. The real question was one of policy, and on that British 
and Indian opinion had differed and would continue to differ in future, 
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The Pandit added •. “It is absolutely futile to endeavour to reconcile Indian 
opinion when English and our interests clash. We do not use the same words in 
the same sense. I say the time is nearing when ail parties wlli range themselves 
with the Congress in demanding complete independence." 

Continuing, Pandit Nehru said that as for the constitution of the Simon Com- 
mission, he would merely recall that Lord Birkenhead, who had told them at one 
time that the Commission would consist of the best brains of the Empire, had_ in 
the end read into the Act a meaning which was not there, tliat the Commission 
must be purely parliamentary. 

The President at this stage reminded Pandit Nehru that be had been shown 
sufficient indulgence, and must bring his remarks to a close. 

Concluding, Pandit Motilal said he only wished to refer lastly to the telegram 
from Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald to Mr. Hartshorn. The Pandit m.nde it clear that 
Indian opinion never expected that the Labour Government would do anything for 
India in this matter. “We stand on our own legs. Governments which have not paid 
attention to the lessons of History have invariably come to gi ief ; and 1 have no 
doubt that what has not been accomplished by the statesmanship of England will 
be accomplished by the people, adding another to the number of fallen empires. 

Sir Bhupendranath MITRA pleaded guilty to lack of political flair, particularly 
as he was not sure what correct flair in political matters was or should be, under 
the present conditions in India. His doubts on this point bad been intensified after 
he had listened to the speech of Mr. Jinnah and some others. The speaker was 
essentially a servant of the Crown, and in that capacity he had served his King and 
country for over thirty years. 1 1 was his loyalty to his country that made him c.xert 
himself to secure for his country tlie maximum advantage in every direction. He 
yielded to none in solicitude for the welfare of his country, and its well-regulated 
progress towards self-government. 

Owing to the momentous importance of the present debate he could not 
tefrain from appealing to the members not to take a course which might ultimately 
jeopardise India's real interests. In the present political conditions of India, he 
must concede to the British Parliament the final voice in laying down the procedure 
for the examination of the working and development of self-government in India 
and in determining the extent of progress in that direction. To his mmd 
there could not be a greater calamity than the fact that Indians were still 
incapable of making any serious effort to settle their internal difierences, communal 
and otherwise. For this failing, History showed that the Government could , not be 
blamed. Upon getting rid of that failing and upon the gradual approximation to 
the ideal of a harmonious India, depended political progress and the attainment of 
self-determination. He had little doubt that the reason for precipitate action by 
certain leaders was that that action was conceived in a spirit of passion, engendered 
by a feeling of affront to pride and self-respect, and of consequent distrust pf the 
British Government. That aspect of the situation bad been made abundantly clear 
by Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Jinnah, He besought the members of 
the Opposite benches not to allow themselves to be swayed wholly by passion and 
sentiment. 

Referring to the attitude taken by the Oppositionists on the Joint Tree Con- 
ference, the speaker said the question deserved serious consideration, whether the 
method of collaboration on honourable and equal terms which the scheme provided- 
even though it was subject to certain limitations laid down by Parliament— could 
not with sufficient good-wili on both sides be worked to India’s material advantage. 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues had already promised their sincerity and good- 
will in the matter, and the speaker saw no reason to question their good faith. He 
doubted whether it was in the interests of India that some of her leaders should 
adopt an attitude of complete nonfiassumus. If the resolution were adopted, the 
eficct would inev'itably be that India would lose the services of some of her most 
eminent sons for the evolution ’ of her political development. He trusted that the 
members on the opposite side would not force the country into an unfortunate 
position. He appealed to the House not to pursue the negative resolution but to 
try to establish contact with Sir John Simon as soon as possible, and to secure for 
India the best advantage out of what might be considered a bad business. 
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Concluding, Sir B. N. Mitra assured the House that his appeal was not the 
outcome of a slave mentality, hut was based on the strong optimism of one, who 
during the best part of a quarter of a century had succeeded in turning circums- 
tances, more adverse than his friends were now confronted with, to some advantage 
to his country. 

Sir Purushottamdas THAKURDAS, in supporting the resolution, made a long 
speech, at the conclusion of which, he declared, amidst applause, that India 
expected every man to do his duty at this juncture. He said he was fully conscious 
of India’s weakness and her handicaps. He was equally conscious of the benefits 
of British Rule ; but at the same time he considered it his duty to his country and 
the King-Emperor and the British Parliament to say in unequivocal terms that the 
Commission, as at present constituted, was not acceptable to India. He looks upon 
the Commission as a deliberate attempt on the part of the people in power in 
London to humiliate India, not only in the eyes of the world, but also in the 
eyes of Indians themselves. It had been said by official apologists that there was 
no special significance attached to the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. 
If that was the case, then why did they stick to that position, and why should 
they not yield to Indian sentiment ? The Government of India Act did not 
preclude the appointment of Indians on the Commission. 

Sir Walter Wilson ;• — Would you have Mr. Saklatwala ? 

Sir. Purushottamdas said it was not possible to expect the cooperation of the 
Indian people unless and until Indians were given equal rights and status. That 
there was no equality, had been exposed by Mr. jayakar and Mr. Jinnah. If 
anything further was wanting to prove it, there was abundant evidence in the letter 
of Sir J ohn Simon, when he said that the Indian Parliamentary delegation would 
not be the only body which would appear before the British Parliamentary Joint 
Committee, but that it would be one along with other representative bodies. There 
was an unmistakable mark of inferiority in the whole transaction. Yet, surprise had 
been expressed by some that the leaders had expressed their opinion on Sir John 
Simon’s letter so soon after its publication. There ^yas nothing new in that 
document ; Major Graham Pole had further testified to it when in a statement to 
the press, he said that the terms were settled in London in November 1927. 

Sir Wilson : Overlook that statement. 

Sir Purshottamdas : Not unless you are prepared to say that Major Graham 
Pole is telling a lie. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar intervening informed that the statement had also 
appeared over the signature of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in “The New York 
Herald” and widely reprinted in India. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas referred to Sir John Simon’s advice to the 
Indian legislators to trust him regarding the /« fwwfrn evidence, etc., and replied: 
Supposing something unforeseen happened concerning the healtli of Sir John ? 
What would happen to that trust then? If Sir John really meant to give the 
Indian legislature equality, then let him say so in another communication. 

The speaker paid a personal tribute to Colonel Wedgwood for the bold stand 
he took up in the House of Commons, as well as in the historic letter which he 
wrote to Lala Lajpat Rai. He feared that Lord Birkenhead had struck a big nail 
in the coffin of the aspirations of India. “Man proposes, but God disposes. We 
shall wait and watch. India expects every man to do his duty, in spite of fears 
and threats and all indications of pressure ; and I say India will come out triumph- 
ant. (Applause). 

Sir. Hari Singh GOUR, while rising from the Nationalist Party block, was 
loudly cheered by the Congress, Nationalist and Independent Party benches. He 
analysed the debate thus. The Congress Party repudiated the right of Parliament 
to determine India’s advance. The Nationalist and Independent Parties 
recognised the right of Parliament, but demanded equality in the enquiry. 
Thirdly, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan’s amendment, which was supported by the Govern- 
ment, asked for unconditional and unqualified co-operation with the Commission. 
The Nationalists were not for absolute non-co-operation. They were not for 
unconditional co-operation either. 
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The President : "Will the Hon’ble member say on whose behalf he speaks ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I speak on behalf of myself (loud and prolonged laugh- 
ter). I am a Responsivist, and I stand for conditional co-operation. Mr. Baldwin 
has stated on the floor of the House of Commons, that Indians should dismiss from , 
their minds that there was any thought of inferiority in the scheme, Indians being 
asked to approach as friends. I am an old man. I am a man of peace. I want 
to obtain the liberation of my country, if possible by co-operation. I shall be guilty 
of a gross dereliction of duty if I spurn this chance of advancing my country’s 
progress. (Official benches : Hear, hear), 

“The resolution says that India should not co-operate unless there is equality.’ 
that equality has been granted to us, by the British Premier in Parliament. If Sir 
John Simon’s letter does not rise equal to the occasion, our complaint is not against 
Sir John Simon but against the Bntish Premier. When the Government comes to 
move the resolution for the appointment of a committee of this House, then it would 
he time for us to give expression to our feelings and attitude and not now. Those 
who want the Commission, and at the same time equality, cannot vote for boycot t 
of the Commission, and then claim equality. They must vote for the Commission. 
Therefore, I ask my friends here to reconsider their attitude. Nothing vnll be 
gained by wholesale boycott of the Commission, because that cannot be made the 
pivot of attack. The Commission and the Committee of the Legislature are two 
different things ; and because we have not got equality for the Committee, why 
should we vote against the Commission itself ? If you are for conditional coopera- 
tion, you cannot vote for the main proposition ( Mr. Jinnah : “Manu is going 
wrong’’ ), and then ask equality for the Committee. I hope that good sense and 
common-sense will prevail at the voting time. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT appealed to the House to regard the decision that was 
to be taken as of very great importance to the future of the Indian consfilution, 
and in particular to the future of this Assembly. Ten years ago, the Tcgislatuvc 
came into existence, and to-day the British Parliament was asking the Indian 
Parliament to co-operate with it in taking a leading part in deciding India’s future 
constitution. But Lala Lajpat Rai had asked them to reject the hand of Great 
Britain, and follow the old barren policy of non-co-operation. ( Lala Lajpat Rai : 
It is the mailed first ). 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had said that Parliament’s declaration of 1917 
nsincere. But this Assembly, with the first Indian elected President and with its 
enormous powers, was evidence of the falsehood of his suggestion. Mian Sha 
Nawab, an officer, who was holding the King’s Commission had spoken courageously 
aud modestly. 

A voice : What does his presence signify ? 

Sir Basil : It signifies that the voice of large number of people which was 
hitherto unheard is beginning to be heard (cheers). 

Proceeding, Sir Basil said that Sir John Simon and his colleagues were engaged 
in a double problem — the problem of the introduction of self-governing institutions 
with large powers, and the problem of the relations between the East and the West. 
He was an optimist, and he was thinking of a free and self-governing India as a 
partner in the British Empire. Sir B. N. Mitra, who had been working hard to 
improve the machinery of the Government was a better Swarajist than the whole lot 
of Congressmen who were engaged in pulling down the existing structure in the 
ambitious programme of erecting another. "1 claim I have been a far better 
Swarajist than my friends opposite. If you doubt you can compare my record with 
your oivn. England is telling India that she is going to aid her in developing self- 
governing institutions. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : We arc going to have it, not as a gift. 

Sir Basil : I agree self-government cannnot be given, (hear, hear. ) It must 
be taken with the help of Britain.’’ 

Continuing, Sir Basil quoted from the speeches of Mr. Jinnah and Sir P. 
Thakurdas in 1924 on the Finance Bill, when both of them refused to walk into 
Pandit Motilal’s parlour of Non-co-operation. 

Sir Purshothamdas : My attitude now is quite consistent with the speeches I 
then made. 
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Sir Basil also quoted the speech of Colonel Wedgwood made in 1 922 severely 
condemning Non-co-operation as tomfoolery. 

Mr. Jinnah interjected ; Colonel Wedgwood has changed now. You have 
changed him. 

Sir Basil : I cannot see how my friends opposite reconcile their own attitude 
against non-co-operation with the intention to vote for this purely negative resolution. 
I am afraid Mr. Jinnah has not only rvalked into the Pandit’s parlour, but has been 
assimilated (Hear, hear) by the Congress party. The spider may be hungry ; but 
why should the fly be in such a hurry. (Loud and continued cheers.) If the 
Assembly would now refuse the hand of the British Parliament then it would refuse 
to treat itself as a Par, ifament. (Cries of “no.’-) It is not the Statutory Commission 
that is going to suffer. (Cries of “No threats please.”) Mr. Jayakar has shown both 
political courage and political sagacity by his speech. He has complained of the 
tyranny of his people. I hope my friends opposite will forgive me, when I say that 
the tyranny which prevents liberty of thought and liberty of conscience is absolutely 
incompatible with the development of democratic institutions in India. (Hear, hear.) 
There is no likelihood of the composition of the Commission being changed ; but 
the procedure outlined by Sir John Simon in his letter merits the favourable con- 
sideration of the Assembly. 1 suggest to Mr. Jayakar that he should now join his 
political sagacity and political courage with his patriotism and continue to keep 
the door open by voting for the amendment. (Loud cheers.) 

Colonel GIDNEY declared that the leaders who had so contemptuously 
rejected the offer of Sir John Simon had not the country behind them. Whom did 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar's Congress represent, except the people he had collected 
from Madras ? Whom did Mr. Jinnah represent f Not the Moslems of the main 
Moslem provinces of India. (Cheers.) Who represented the Depressed Classes 
among the Opposition ? “I say you represent hardly 2 millions people. In fact, 
you represent yourself as leaders, some of you tyithout followers. (Cheers and 
counter-cheers.) The fact that you have acted in this manner has discredited you. 
There is no getting away from the fact that you are under the British Parliament. 
(A voice : British bayonets.) Call it British bayonets if you like. So long as you 
are under that constitution, It is your bounden duty as members of this House to 
co-operate with the Commission. 

Mr. SUHRAWARDY tried to controvert the arguments of the Opposition. 
He asked the authors of the Delhi proposals, why they sprung upon the country, 
three years in advance, their scheme, if they held that the Commission had been 
prematurely appointed. While he did not agree with Lord Birkenhead that a purely 
Pari amentary Commission was justified historically and constitutionally, it was 
certainly dictated by the practical necesssity of the case. If Lord Sinha had been 
appointed, the Extremists would have vomitted fire ; and if Comrade Saklatwala 
had been chosen, the Moderates would have had a cold shudder. (Laughter.) 
Pundit Motilal being the father of the resolution for complete independence, fondly 
believed that the country was for that goal. But Mr. Gandhi had described the 
Congress as a school-boy debating society, when it passed the independence .resolu- 
tion. ( Hear, hear). The failure of Non-co-operation was writ large on the Swaraj- 
ist benches ; and not only was the speaker returned by two constituencies in Bengal, 
but no Bengal Moslem on the Congress ticket succeeded. .Mr. Bannerjee, Swarajist, 
had taunted his colleagues in the Bengal Council for absenting themselves, by saying 
that they were presumably satisfied with the constitution of the Commission. 
(Laughter.) The Moslem Bengal thus stood against boycott in spite of the show 
put up by the All India Moslem League session in Calcutta, where Pundits haran- 
gued. (Laughter.) Lt. Mahomed Nawaz returned by the general electorate 
was against boycott, and Mr. Jinnah was in Jove with the general electorates 1 

As the speaker was continuing, the President asked him to bring his interesting 
remarks to a close. 

Mr. S. C. Mitter : These may be taken as read. 

The speaker asked Lala Lajpat Rai not to shed crocodile tears for Moslem 
interests. He told Mr. Goswami that if the Royal Commissioners were mediocre, 
so were most of the Men in the world. He would have mediocre men to deal with 
his case. (Applause.) The unholy alliance among the Opposition ranks was bound 
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soon to melt away, and the Opposition’s formula would soon turn out to be the 
proverbial “Delhi-ka-laddoo. (Applause) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA rose amidst cheers from the Congress, 
Independent and Nationalist parties. He said the proposal before the House was 
the result of the attitude taken by the British Government. He quoted from the 
articles which he wrote immediately after the appointment of the Commission, and 
pointed out the conditions on which he would be prepared to co-operate with the 
Commission. He contended that those conditions of ecjuality had not been given 
due consideration. The decision on the Indian constitution should be entrusted to 
Indians only and that was why he joined hands with the Congress Partjc 

Pandit Malaviya described Lord Birkenhead as a big bully who would drive 
Indians further from their English fellow subjects. In contrast, the speaker quoted 
from the speech of Lord Morley, stating that the influence of the educated Indians 
was far more than their numbers suggested. The despatch of 1 833, the proclama- 
tion of 1858, the speech of Sir John Wood in i86t and the War speeches of British 
statesmen, and membership of the League of Nations had over and over again 
recognised the equal status of Indians. It was in disregard of historical practice 
that Indians had been excluded. 

The resolution was not a negative one, but was a positive proposition, namely, 
that unless the King-Emperor appointed an equal number of Indians as commission- 
ers, they refused t^o-operate. (Applause.) It was idle to expect Sir John Simon 
to grant what be had not the power to do. The speaker asked the Govemment 
categorically whether it was not true that the first suggestion of a Parliamentary 
Commission was made by the Government of India, that the legal opinion expres- 
sed by the Government of India's advisers stated that Indians should not be shut 
out, that the names of s or 6 Hindus were actually recommended for the Commission, 
and that the Law Member was not in favour of exclusion of Indians (hear, hear) and 
that Sir M. Habibuliah warned the Govemment of the results of the exclusion of 
Indians (hear hear) and warned the Government of the results of a boycott. There 
was a clique working against India, which helped the preparation and circulation of 
a wretched book. “The Times.” and “The Englishman ’ and “The Pioneer” and 
the European Association had months ago known that the Commission would be 
purely Parliamentary. Thus, the Europeans were taken into confidence, and not 
Indians. And the atmosphere created against India was such that Indians were 
represented as a low people and not fit to be equals. 

The Pandit next related the charges made against him by Mr. Raja by quoting 
from some speech of his in the old Imperial Council, and showed that not only 
had he urged the Government to give them full facilities for education, but had .. 
even urged the grant of additional facilities, and that it was Sir Reginald Craddock, 
the then Home Member, who merely replied that the resolution of Mr. Maneckji 
Dadabhoy would be referred to the local Government. (Shame, shame.) 

The Pandit read out a telegram just received from the President of the Dravlda 
Sabha repudiating Mr. Raja’s claim to representation and supporting the boycott. 

Mr. Raja tried to get up but met with cries of “Order, order.” 

Mr. Cosgravc asked whether. Mr. Raja was not entitled to be beard. 

The President said that according to the Standing Orders, a personal explantion 
unless the Speaker allowed, could be given only after the speech was over, 

Mr. Cosgravc said the rules limited the speech to fifteen minutes, but the 
Pandit had spoken for 50 minutes. (Voices : Order, order.) 

The President said that the Pandit was one of the leaders of the parties in the 
House, which the Hon’blc Member was not. 

Concluding, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed to all Indians that 
the nafional honour was at stake, if they voted in favour of co-operation with the 
Commission. (“No, No” and also applause.) 

Mr. Raja, rising on a personal explanation, said the telegram was a bogus one, 
and was sent by a person who was a creature of Mr. Sriniv.as Iyengar. (Laughter.) 

Mr. CHATTERJEE said that the Indian Christians did not like the exclusion 
of Indians and stood for self-determination. They were not amongst the petitioners 
either. He believed in God's will as a remedy for the ills of mankind, and asked 
them to accept the hand extended to them by the Commission, 
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Lala LAJPAT RAJ replying to the debate, said that he stood by the All-Par- 
ties’ Conference decision that the Commission as at present constituted, was 
unacceptable to India. He asserted that the Pronouncement of 20th August 1927 
was settled in 1916 because of America’s pressure and quoted from the Parliamentary 
debates the speech of lord Chelmsford in support. It must be remembered that the 
scheme of dyarchy was settled in march 1926, and the announcement was made in 
August 1917, and the United States entered the War in April 1917, three months 
before the announcement. 

Lala Lajpat Rai proceeding said that Col. Wedgwood’s position had been mis- 
represented, for whatever might be said of his views on non-co-operation in 1922, he 
certainly preached non-co-operation in Parliament on the 2Sth November 1927. 
Promises had been given by Britain, which were not carried out. There was nothing 
to be said against the Commissioners because they could not give equality, but 
against the documents which appointed them. Lord Birkenhead had said that the 
Commission would go on with the work. Of course, it would when millions of 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Anglo-Indians would come and give evidence! 
Lalaji could not understand Sir Hari Sing Gour, who had shifted his ground. Lala 
Lajpat Rai told Mr. Shah Nawaz and Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan that the Hindus had 
no intention of thrusting joint electorates on Moslems, unless the Hindus carried the 
bulk of Moslem Nationalists with them. At the same time, he told them that it 
would be safer to trust the Hindus than Englishmen. To the taunt of Sir D’Arcy 
Lindsay, that India had not yet produced a constitution, Lalaji said that it was not 
possible to produce one so long as a third party in India put up “created interests’’, 
Constitutions were not made in a day, but a constitution was being drafted, and God 
wiling, would be completed very shortly. ( Loud cheers ) . If the Government 
wanted to ascertain the depth of Indian opinion on this question, they must not 
allow any official to vote on the resolution. Any vote against the resolution, was a 
vote against freedom and for permanent bondage. 

Mr. CRERAR winding up said that the Commission was appointed under 
the King’s order ; and once it was appointed, that body was the master of its own 
procedure. He therefore repelled any criticism that the Government of India was 
responsible for the procedure. He also repudiated the allegations that Sir John 
Simon’s statement was prepared in London. The powers of the Commission were 
very great indeed. The House would be well advised to reflect on the enormous 
ground to be covered, and the great dangers and inconvenience that would result 
from delay m the appointment of the Committee of the legislature. 

While admitting the great services Lala Lajpat Rai had been rendering to the 
Depressed Classes, Mr. Crerar said that the Depressed Classes were urging for 
protection from Brahmanical taboos and caste prohibitions. The Home Member 
suggested that Lalaji should discuss the question with other leaders to the ultimate 
benefit of the Depressed Classes. Mr. Jayakar would have done better if he had 
maintained his original position, and better still if he had continued his advance 
( applause ). He advised Mr. Jinnah to carry his realism further, and obtain the 
best possible results for his clients. It was a mistake to suppose that the present 
enquiry concerned only the three political parties, the Government and the Commis- 
sion. The most important part of the affair was the country and whole population 
of India ; and it was in their interests that the debate should conclude. 

MOTION PASSED 

As the debate concluded, the President stated that he would ask the House to 
vote on the main resolution of Lala Lajpat Rai. If it was defeated he would put 
the rival proposal to the House. 

As the House was divided, the President saw some members pressing Mr. 
Kabiruddin Ahmed to vote. 

The President offered protection to the member, and asked him publicly to 
state which side he wished to vote. 

Mr. Kabiruddin declared that he would remain neutral. 

The result of the voting was that 68 were for the resolution and 62 against . 
The announcement was greeted with shouts of “Bande Mataram.’’ 

26 
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RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1 928-29 

Though he described it as his maiden effort at budget-making, Sir George 
Rainy’s first Railway Budget which he presented to the Assembly on the aoth 
FEBRUARY not only showed a record year for traffic in 1927-28 and a large 
reduction in the cost both of carrying the traffic and of repairing rolling stock ; 
but announced substantial reductions in rates and fares with the object of stimulating 
traffic. 

The financial results of 1926-27 belied last year’s apprehension that seven lakhs 
might have to be drawn from the Railway Reserve, as the actual surplus was higher 
than the estimate by Rs. 1 50 lakhs. 

Dealing with the revised estimates for 1927-28, Sir George Rainy said the check 
caused by the disastrous floods in Gujarat and Orissa was temporary, and all 
anxiety disappeared by the end of October. 

Regarding the financial results of the year, passenger earnings compared with 
those of the previous year would be better by 1 50 lakhs, and goods earnings by 
3 crores. Goods traffic extended with the exception of cotton to all commodities ; 
and no doubt ability to handle the traffic quickly had contributed largely to this 
success. Sir George drew attention to the growth of 40 per cent in the export trade 
n coal during the first seven months of the year. The railways expected to carp? 
nearly 700 million ton miles and over 1,000 million passenger miles more than in 
1916-27 ; but in spite of increased traffic, the working e.xpenses would_ be 63 lakhs 
less than the estimate, chiefly because of the drop of 1 1 annas per ton in the cost of 
coal and various measures taken to secure economy. 

Particularly remarkable was the reduction under Repairs and Maintenance, 
of 70 lakhs in spite of the addition of between 600 and 700 miles to the lines to be 
maintained. That proved that the anticipations of Mr. R. K. Shunmukham Chetti, 
who moved a cut of 50 lakhs were more correct than the Railway Board’s. But the 
result was due to the fact that the Railway Board agreed with the Assembly as to 
the necessity of economising in the workshop expenditure. Modernisation _ of 
workshops, which was still proceeding, had enabled more fuller- use of the rolling 
stock ; so that the need for buying new stock was proportionately diminished. 
Interest charges took about 1 50 lakhs owing to heavy capital expenditure on develop- 
ment and a sum of about 50 lakhs more than in the year 1926-27 was provided for 
depreciation. The final result of 1927-28 was thus expected to be a gain of over 
12 3/4 crores from commercial lines, which was nearly 375 lakhs more than in 
1926-27. Of this, strategic lines’ loss would consume 1 2/3 crores ; 636 lakhs would 
go to genera! revenues and 474 lakhs to the Railway Reserve. 

Sir George Rainy said that in view of the financial position be proposed large 
reductions in third-class passenger fares, in rates and in the rates on certain 
commodities on the State-managed lines. 

Sir George Rainy expected a gain from commercial lines, in 1928-29, of 10 
crores and 64 lakhs, of which r 2/3 crores would meet the loss on strategic lines. 
About 550 lakhs would go to the General Revenues and 350 lakhs the Reserve. 
The operation of the Depreciation Fund would show an increase of 3 crores. 

The Capital expenditure during the current year would be 3 crores, and the 
provision for 1928-29 was 28 crores, including 4 crores for purchase of Burma Rail- 
way Company s interest from the 1st January 1929. 636 miles of new lines would be 
opened during the current year, and Soo miles next ye.ir — the programme being to 
construct pioneer lines in Burma and Assam, branch lines in Southern India, cross- 
connections in thfe Punjab and feeder lines in Sind. Thus, the Railways were fully 
alive to their, responsibility of extending and improving the communication of 
India. 

Sir Gcoige Rainy wished Sir Charles innes had presented the Budget to-day, as 
the results achieved were due to his policy and to the work of Sir Clement Hindley. 
The spe<aker had come with an open mind, and was convinced that valuable results 
were attributable to the separation of Railway Finance. If the House was anxious 
to continue the present policy, a stable rupee was the very first requisite ; and for 
securing this, the Railways owed a debt of gratitude to the Hon’bic Sir Basil 
Blackett, and acknowledged the .assistance invariably received from .Sir Basil’s 
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broadminded and courageous outlook on Railivaj' Financial Problems, particularly 
in regard^ to separation of Railway Finance. The Commerce Member acknowledged 
the practical co-operation received from the House and the most loyal co-operation 
and assistance received from Sir Austen Hadow, Mr. Parsons and other members of 
the Railway Board. 

REDUCTION IN RATES AND FARES. 

Announcing the reduction in rates and fares Sir George Rainy said : — 

In the first place, we propose to make a substantial reduction in the third class 
fares on the E. 1., N. W. and G. I. P. railways. Up to 50 miles, no change will 
be made ; but from 51 miles and upwards the reduction will be yi pie per mile on 
the E. I. and N. W. railways. This means a reduction of 13 per cent for a 
journey of 300 miles, 16 per cent for a journey of 500 miles, and 20 per cent for a 
journey of 900 miles. The corresponding percentages on the G. I. P. Railway 
are 12, 13 and 15. 

In addition, we propose to abolish on the E, I. and G. I. P. Railways the dis- 
tinction by which Intermediate and Third Class mail fares are higher than by or- 
dinary trains. If there were no growth of traffic the reductions in third class fares 
would cost 122 lakhs in a complete year. 

It may perhaps interest the House to know how the new rates for third class 
passengers compare with those in force before the War. On the G. I. P. Railway, 
the increase is still substantial varying from 60 per cent at 50 miles to 30 per cent at 
600 miles. On the E. I. Railway, the comparison is more favourable to the new 
rates. The increase is 40 per cent at 50 miles, 23 per cent at 300 miles, 14 per cent 
at 600 miles, and ro per cent at 900 miles. 

When the increase in salaries and wages and the prices of almost all com- 
modities which as occurred since 1913 is taken into account, the increase in third 
class fares on this railway is distinctly less than might have been expected. But the 
comparisons on the N. W. Railway are better still at 50 miles. It is true, the 
increase is 55 per cent, but at 300 miles it drops to 18 per cent and for all distances 
over 466 miles the new fares are actually lower than the per-war fares, the difference 
at 900 miles being as much as 16 percent. I ought to add that we propose to 
discuss with company-managed railways, the desirability of similar reductions on 
their systems in order to stimulate the growth of third class traffic. 

Second in importance comes a substantial reduction in the rates for parcels and 
luggage. The figures of past years clearly suggest that the present rates are 
operating to restrict traffic, and in another respect the scale is unsatisfactory, 
because it proceeds by ten seers at a time, so that a parcel weighing ii seers is 
charged the same as one weighing 20 seers. Instructions will be issued for the 
introduction of a revised scale with 5 seers instead of 10 seers divisions, and for a 
reduction of the rates by 1 5 per cent. The cost in a full year if there were no 
increase in traffic would be Rs. 74 lakhs, but we have every reason to expect a 
substantial increase. In the case of goods rates, we propose from reductions ivhich 
should be of substantial benefit to the poorer classes and to the agriculturist. _At 
present on the State-managed railways kerosene is carried at a uniform rate which 
works out at 42 pies per maund per 100 miles. We propose to substitute a teles- 
copic scale which fixes lower rates for all distances in excess of 300 miles and drops 
to lo per loo miles for distances in excess of 700 miles. This reduction I means a de- 
crease in freight of 16 per cent for a haulage of 500 miles, 35 per cent for 750 miles 
and 42 per cent for 900 miles. The total cost is Rs. 28 lakhs a year with the pre- 
sent volume of traffic. 

In the second place, we propose to reduce the rates on manure and oil-cake 
which vary at present on the State-managed railways to the absolute minimum of a 
tenth of a pie per mile. This means a reduction varying from 42 1054 per cent for 
distances of 500 to 900 miles. In a full year the cost is Rs. 15 lakhs, but more 
manure carried means larger crops, and larger crops will result in more traffic for 
the railways ; so that the indirect gain to the railways from the concession may in the 
long run be considerable. 

The third important reduction is in the rate for jaggery. In this case also we 
propose to substitute a telescopic unifrom rate at a cost of about Rs.io lakhs in a 
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full year, for distances in excess of Joo miles. This means a reduction, rising from 
43 per cent to 55 per cent at 900 miles. Here also, we look for a substantial increase 
in traffic. 

Finally, we propose to make a small adjustment in the rates for grain pulses 
and seeds. At present the rates on the E. I. Railway up to 97 miles and on the 
N. W. Railway up to 232 miles are higher than on the G. I. P. Railway. We 
propose to remove this distinction at a cost of Rs. 12 lakhs a year. 

In order to complete my account of the reductions in rates there are four others 
to be mentioned. Two of them cost very little, but will 1 _ hope be appreciated. 
Petrol at present pays a uniform rate which works out at 83 pies per loo miles. We 
propose to substitute a telescopic scale which will affect all distances in excess of 
300 miles and means a reduction of 19 per cent for 300 miles, 30 per cent for 7 S° 
miles and 34 per cent for 400 miles. The cost is only Rs. 2 lakhs in a full year. 

The second concession is a reduction in the charges for horses, live-stock and 
motor cars, which will cost about Rs. 3 lakhs a year. 

The other two reductions may be described as the removal of anomalous con- 
ditions on the E. I. Railway. It is more than two years since Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway was absorbed, but the telescopic scales still stop short at the old junctions ; 
and terminals are charged as if the two railways were separate. The abolition of 
this system ivill cost Rs. 33 lakhs in a full year. In the second place, the E. 1 . Rail- 
way charges a goods terminal of 6 pies a maund for through booking, on which they 
render terminal services at one end only though the terminal charge at either end 
for local booking is only 3 pies. The through terminal will now be reduced to the 
same figure. 

Some of the reductions in rates and fares to which 1 have referred will be 
brought into force at once ; but due notice must be given of the remainder. We do 
not expect that all of them can take full effect till June at the earliest. That fact 
will of course reduce the loss of revenue in 1928-29. We are giving up in a full year 
Rs. 122 lakhs in passenger traffic earnings, Rs. 77 lakhs in other coaching traffic and 
about Rs. I06 lakhs in goods earnings — ^that is Rs. 305 lakhs in all. We anticipate 
however that the very substantial reductions made will have an immediate effect in 
stimulating the growth of traffic and, that the actual loss will be much less. We 
have deliberately elected indeed to make substantial reduction in the case of parti- 
cular commodities, in the belief that the growth of traffic would thereby bo insured, 
rather than to spread the reductions over a wider area, and incur the risk th.at no one 
reduction would be large enough to stimulate bookings on the whole. We expect 
that loss in revenue_ will not exceed Rs. 2 crores in 1 928-29 when the dates at which 
the reductions are likely to become effective and the probable increase in traffic arc 
taken into account." 

Indianisation question. 

Referring to Indianisation, Sir George Rainy said : “32 per cent permanent 
gazetted appointments created in 1925-26, and of the vacancies which occurred 
during that year in such appointments on the State-managed Railways were filled by 
Inditms. In 1926-27 the percentage practically doubled. It was over 62 per cent 
this year. It seems probable that 42 Indians will be appointed to the superior 
railway services including the 13 candidates who, as announced last week were 
successful in the examinations for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers and for 
the Transportation and Commercial Department of the State-managed railways. We 
are only expecting 18 European recruits this year for the State-managed railways. 
So Indians are likely to obtatn 70 per cent of the appointments. We are rapidly 
reaching the percentage recommended as our aim by the Lee Commission. 

So far, 1 have only been referring to permanent appointments. But we have 
also succeeded recently in obtaining a much larger proportion of suitable Indian 
recruits for the temporary engineers' posts on the State-managed Railways,' which 
our large construction programme requires. When in 1925 we began to recruit 
temporary engineers in large numbers, we first of all advertised in this country for 
them, but the immediate response was not as good as we could have wished. We 
only succeeded in obtaining 28 sufficiently well-qualified men, of whom 7 ■ were 
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Europeans. In order not to hang up the programme of development we had there- 
fore to obtain recruits from England through the High Commissioner ; and we got 
from him in all 43 temporary officers, on three-year agreements, of whom 9 were 
Indians and the rest Europeans, Subsequently, in January 1927, we advertised again 
for recniits in India and obtained a much more satisfactory response. We have 
consequently stopped the recruitment of temporary engineers in England 
altogether since January 1927. We have obtained 20 temporary engineers in India, 
of whom II are Indians ; and we have now got arrangements for maintaining a 
register of approved candidates for employment to whom appointments are offered 
as they fall vacant. I am conscious that this reference to Indianisation breaks the 
sequence of my speech. But I thought, the House would be glad to have these 
figures before the general discussion on the budget takes place.” 

SEPARATION OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS 

As regards separation of Railway Budget, Sir George Rainy said : “During the 
last budget debate, it was suggested by some members that the time for review had 
arrived. Sir Charles Innes then said, that if there was a general feeling in the House 
to that effect, he would be quite prepared to agree to it. It is therefore a matter 
which had been under my consideration since I took charge of the Railway Depart- 
ment last April ; but I felt that it would be difficult if not impossible to arrive at 
satisfactory decisions as to the changes if any in the system which might be thought 
desirable until we were in a position simultaneously to decide what changes in railway 
accounting practice were necessary as a result of the enquiry made by Sir Arthur 
Dickinson. His report was received last Autumn and the Railway Board and the 
Auditor-General are now engaged in studying its recommendations. We hope that 
those of them which have a direct bearing on the separation of Railway Finance will 
be ripe for decision in the Railway Standing Finance Committee in the course of 
next summer. When that has been done, a natural opportunity will occur for con- 
sidering again the terms of separation agreed to in 1924. The discussions which wll 
take place during the next few days will serve to elucidate the general feeling in the 
House. And if there appears to be a general desire to reHew the terms of the 
convention, we shall push on with the examination of Sir Arthur Dickinson’s report, 
and will do our utmost to have the opinions of the Standing Finance Committee 
ready for the consideration of this House when it meets again in the Autumn session. 
If we are successful then I would move during the course of that session for the 
appointment of a committee to examine the working of the Convention and report 
what alterations if any were desirable. 

I have made it plain that the Government of India attach great value to the 
convention, and consider that it has rvorked most successfully. But I hope that by 
what I have just said I have made it equally plain that they do not regard it as a 
thing so sacrosanct that it should be withheld from scrutiny or that they have any 
desire to deny this House an opportunity of satisfying itself on the whole subject. I 
trust that the procedure I have suggested will commend itself to the House. 

The budget which I have presented to-day must, I think, give the Assembly 
reasonable cause for satisfaction : and it may fairly be claimed by the Government 
as affording evidence of the success of the policy vigorously pursued during the last 
five or six years. During th.at period the railways of India, whether regard be had 
to their actual working or their financial results, have improved more rapidly than in 
any previous period of their history. Six years ago, owing to the wagon shortage 
and suspension during the War of the provision of new traffic facilities, the railways 
were unable to deal with the goods traffic ofTering without prolonged delays, which 
were a source of annoyance to the mercantile community and indicted serious injury 
to trade. F or two years past our wagon supply has been ample and we have been 
in a position to deal expeditiously, with all the traffic oflTering even at the busiest 
season of the year. Six years ago the natural position of the railways was thoroughly 
unsound, and very heavy increases in railway rates became necessary in order to 
restore solvency. To-day the railways are not only entirely solvent, but after 
making a substantial contribution for relief of taxation and setting aside larger sums 
to the reserve fund as a provision against the bad years that may come, we are able 
to make a substantial reduction in rates and fares without any apprehension that 
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these may involve us in commitments too heavy for us to bear. Results like these 
cannot be achieved by any Railway Administration unless its policy is conceived on 
sound lines and unless those in charge of its administration possess the practical 
wisdom to devise the schemes necessary to secure economy and efficiency and the 
energy, which enables them to carry these schemes to fruition.” 

There was general applause when Sir George Rainy concluded his budget 
speech, after nearly one hour. 

INCOME-TAX BILL. 

Sir Basil then moved that the Bill amending the Indian Income-tax Act, as 
emerged from the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. 

Sir Basil Blackett, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, said that the 
Government did not propose to press for amendments in the new Bill. They were 
no doubt not in agreement with the Select Committee regarding clause seven. In 
this clause, the Select Committee had deleted that portion which related to exports 
from India, on the ground that there were difficulties created by the conflict of 
judicial rulings. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration clause by clause. 

SIR VICTOR SASSOON’S AMENDMENT. 

Sir Victor Sassoon moved an amendment for the deletion of the latter portion 
of clause 7. The Select Committee by a majority had decided to retain the proviso 
inserted by the Government to maintain the principle that the sphere of taxation 
of the Central Government should not be encroached upon by the local 
governments or by the local authorities — ^a principle which the C ommittee supported. 
Double taxation should be avoided, and an illustration would be where the local 
authority imposed a road cess, and based its assessment on the particular form of 
profits earned by that firm. It was admitted that if another method of assessment 
were employed, the firm would be entitled to deduct the cess in arriving at its profits. 
But under the proviso as now proposed a firm would not be allowed to inake 
this deduction, but would have to pay income tax on the amount it had paid as 
road cess. 

The Local Governments had a right to charge for services rendered ( road 
cess ), and such charges weie a valid deduction from the gross profits in ascertain- 
ing the amount assessable for income-tax. He further argued that if the clause 
was passed, it was not unlikely that the local bodies would continue to charge for 
services rendered as before, as their position remained unchanged. The Central 
Government would be receiving an income from an unfortunate asscssee to which 
they were not in equity entitled. The amount in question was about Rs. ij^ lakhs; 
but Sir Basil should waive the right for the windfall, and not sacrifice the principle 
of equity. By passing the clause, the Assembly would be laying down a new 
principle that the innocent might justifiably be punished, for the misdeeds of the 
guilty. 

The arguments of Sir Victor were endorsed by Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas 
( another signatory to the minority report ) who emphasised that income-tax should 
be on the net income of a company. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the verdict of the Select Committee was for the 
clause being retained. The clause had worked well for forty years. He admitted 
that there was a clear conflict of principles, but they attached very great importance 
to the principle that the Central Government should be the one and the only authority 
entitled to the profits ; and that if in any particular case, it appeared that another 
taxing authority was by some means or other taxing a company, then it should 
be after and not before the Government of India had taxed. The asscssccs 
would be in the same position as they were upto z years ago, for forty years. 
Sir Walter Willson supported the amendment for deletion. 

Mr. K. Roy opposed the amendment and it was defeated by 35 against 38 
amidst mild cries of shame. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar was the only Swarajist present, and he voted 
for deletion. 

Discussion then took place on clause .| on the amendment of Mr. Mukhtar' 
Singh that the admission of one member in the absence of objections by the other 
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members of a Hindu family should be regarded as sufficient proof of such partition . 
He said that it was objectionable that an income-tax officer, who was vested with 
full powers, should be both assessor and judge. 

The amendment was lost. 

Sir Victor Sassoon next moved an amendment in respect of clause 7 for the 
introduction of a new sub-clause, the effect of which would be that where a merchant 
buys and sells in this country, his agent would be assessed for Indian incometax ; but 
where he merely buys in India, giving the Indian merchant his profit, he wll not be 
liable for any profits he makes outside by selling in his o^vn country. The Govern- 
ment proposal in the bill was too wide, and they ( the Government ) might some 
day claim that if an Indian merchant shipped cotton to Hamburg, they would be 
entitled to income-tax not only on the profit the cotton merchant made, but also on 
that of the mill which consumed it, and on the profit of the shop which sold the 
shirt which was made from it. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied to Sir Victor Sassoon’s arguments, which he said 
were calculated to mislead the Assembly. The clause now in question was 
introduced in 1918 at the instance of businessmen in Bombay, who complained 
of competition from Japanese merchants who had established branches in 
Bombay, and who did not pay income-tax while Indian business houses were taxed. 
The amendment of Sir Victor Sassoon would very much narrow the present 
clause. 

AMENDMENTS LOST. 

Mr. C. G. Cocke supported the amendment which was put and lost. 

Another amendment on almost similar lines moved by Sir Victor Sassoon was 
also lost. 

Thereupon, Sir W. Willson moved for rejection of clause 7, as it stood in the 
bill. He relied on the observations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, that it was 
wrong to tax an agent in India on the profits which he mighf be unable to 
ascertain. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied and Sir Walter Willson’s motion was defeated% 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee was passed without any 
alteration. Sir Basil rebutting the charge of Sir Victor that income-tax officers were 
“Blackmailers.” 

Sir Basil then moved for a Select Committee for the other Income-tax’ Amend- 
ment Bill, one of whose principal objects is to make illegal certain practices now 
adopted legally by persons desirous of evading payment of income-tax. 

Sir Basil Blackett affirmed that there was nothing Draconian in this bill, which 
was to a large extent modelled on the English Law. 

Sir Walter Willson said the Associated Chamber was anxious to help the Gov- 
ernment in seeing that there was no avoidance of payment of the tax ; but he 
held that the Bill was another link in the circle of income-tax law. He made running 
comments on the provision of the Bill and reserved his detailed criticism to the 
Select Committee to which he had been selected. But he emphasised that the Bill 
must provide that restrictions were intended to apply only to attempts at evasion 
which could be proved. 

The Select Committee will consist of Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Mr. Cooke, Haji Abdulla Haroon, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, Mr. Ghaznar-i, Mr. Mahomed Shahnawaz, Mr. 
Anwarul Azim, Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. V. K. A. Iyengar, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetti, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya. Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chandar, Mr. Kikabhai 
Premchand and Sir Walter Willson.The House then adjourned. 

THE INDIAN NAVV DISCIPLINE BILL. 

On the srsl FEBRUARY, the House discussed the Indian Nai'y Discipline 
Bill. The speeches delivered on it were charged with bitterness and suspicion of the 
Government. This Bill was consequential on the Navy Discipline Act passed in 
Parliament but in the garb of conferring on India the benefits of the beginnhigs of 
naval Swaraj. The fruits of the study which Mr. Chetty had made of the 
genesis and progress of the parent measure in Parliament were available to the 
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Assembly when in an uncommonly good speech he drew pointed attention to 
the dangers with which it was fraught. ‘I would not touch it with a pair of tongs’, 
concluded Mr. Chetty after exposing how it was a part of the deep game of 
British imperialists to streirgthen their own navy at the expense of poor India. 
The speech carried conwction with every non-official elected Indian member 
in the House, so much so, that there was none to come to the rescue of Mr. 
Macworth Young who all the time looked despondent. The arguments of Mr. 
Chetty were so unassailable that the Army Secretary could not but admit their 
force and plead only for the symphathy of the House. 

But still there was a sting in the tail of Mr. Macworth Young’s speech. It was 
that if the Bill was not passed there would be no Indian navy at all and India 
would continue to be defended by the British Navy, and consequently Swaraj 
would be postponed. But the Assembly’s temper was definitely against a bill which 
sought to create a navy mainly for the benefit of Britain but whose cost would be 
borne by the Indian Legislature which would have no control over the expenditure. 

This resentment grew stronger with every nonofficial speech, and Munshi Iswar 
Saran in the course of an effective contribution, confessed to a feeling of despair at 
the Government’s attitude in regard to the army and navy. The members had in 
mind how the Skeen Committee’s report has been jettisoned and only one Indian 
is to be taken annually for naval training as a sop to make India pay for Britain’s 
imperialistic aggrandisements. So unanimous was the opinion among nonoFfictals 
that the representative of the Anglo Indian community thought it necessary to advise 
the Army secretary to abandon his attempt and come back with a better measure 
as demanded by Mr. Jinnah and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Later on the Army secretary’s threat that the Bill would be dropped was hailed 
with delight by non-officials and the bill itself was rejected by a majority of one 
vote. The House then adjourned. 

GOVT. SOUCITUDE FOR DEPRESSED CLASSES 

On the 33rd FEBRUARY Mr. Jayakar moved a resolution recommending that 
instructions be issued to all local Governments to provide special facilities for the 
education of the untouchables and other depressed classes and also for opening all 
public services to them, specially the police. 

So the debate turned out to be an acid test of the professions and practice of the 
Government. And this was provided more by Lala Lajpat Rai’s amendment than 
by the original resolution of Mr. Jayakar, for Lalaji not only wanted the Government 
to lay aside a crore for these classes, whose special trustees Lord Birkcnliead was 
pretending to be, but also wanted it to open all public wells, streets, roads and 
institutions to these classes. 

Mr. B.ajpai made a vain attempt to present the Government case in a rosy 
light and could hardly show more than that there were seven lakhs of scholars of 
these classes. He, however, made a very important statement which should shatter 
Lord Birkenhead’s theories, namely, that the untouchables are only 28 millions and 
not 60 millions. 

Mr. Bajpai tried to cross swords with older bands, but found himself in deep 
sea on account of his being a young member. However, the House took n charitable 
view of his lapses. He could not answer the non-official case which was that 
efforts should be made to raise these classes to the level of others. Mr. Bajp.ni, 
however, made the confession that whatever progress was made in this direction 
was made during the Reforms period and said that the United Provinces and 
Bengal had the best record. 

Mr. Arthur Moore seemed sympathetic, but did not realize that the solution 
lay in mass education and improvement in the economic condition of these classes 
and not as he said, in carrying propaganda among the ‘oppressors’. 

Pandit Malav'i)'a’s intervention at the end made out a terrible indictment of the 
Government, tracing as he did the opposition of the Government from J815 onwards 
to .all non-official me.asures for the spread of mass education. 

Mr. Bajpai’s expression of ‘sympathy’ carried the House nowhere, but as the 
Swarajists were not attending, the nonofficials were only 25 against the Government 
bloc of 47. So Lala Lajpat Rai’s proposal was rejected. Though the Government 
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had opposed’ Mr. Jayakar’s resolution, it considered it wise to remain silent and 
let it be carried. The House then adjourned. 

RAILWAY BOARD GRANT. 

On the 34th FEBRU ARY voting on demands for railway grants commenced 
in a thin House. Sir George Rainy moved the demand for a grant of Rs. n lakhs in 
respect of the Railway Board. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in moving a censure reduction of the amount to Re. i, 
observed that the Railway Board was ‘a pocket edition of the Simon Co. m mission. 
(Laughter.) It carried on its programme without regard to the opinion of the 
House. He complained of the non-appointment of an Indian on the Board in 
spite of the promises given and the opportunhies having arisen. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, continuing, asked if a European member of the Indian 
Civil Service could, after mismanaging finances, become Governor of a province 
and if another European member of the same service could handle archaeo logy 
one day and industries another day and so on, was it difficult thing for an Indian 
to be appointed a member of the Railway Board ? Surely then in the opinion of 
the Government an Indian to be appointed a member of the Railway Board was 
yet to be born. (Laughter.) 

The censure motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was defeated by 40 votes 
against 52. 

Next Mr. Kunzru raised a debate regarding racial distinction in the subordinate 
services. The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned till the next-day 
the 2Sth FEBRUARY when Mr. Kunzru’s cut motion was negatived. 

Mr Kunzru next moved a cut of Rs. 10,000, to protest against the lack of 
educational facilities for the children of Indian employees of the railways for whom 
hardly one-third was spent of what was spent on the education of European and 
Anglo-Indian boys. The Oak Grove School at Mussoorie received Rs. 1,90,000 
from the E. I. Railway but admitted no Indian boy. 

Mr. Kunzru on an assurance from Sir George Rainy withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Kunzru then raised the question of local traffic service which was soon 
disposed of. 

STORES PURCHASE POLICY. 

Mr. Kunzru next moved a cut to discuss the stores purchase policy of the Railway 
Board. He quoted from Sir Arthur Dickenson’s report which, without giving the 
Indian Siores department a chance to explain its position, had condemned purchase 
of stores by it as defective. But even Sir Aithur Dickenson had suggested a central 
organization under the Railway Board for the purchase of railway stores. Mr. 
Kunzru suggested that a better method would be to establish a special branch 
of the Indian Stores department where those experienced in railway stores could 
function. The Raven Committee had shown how railway workshops were mismana- 
ged and if an enquiry were to be held into the purchase of stores disclosures would 
compel the Government to alter the present procedure. 

The motion was lost. 

CONCESSIONS FOR SEVASAMtTI SCOUTS 

Bandit Hirdaynath Kunzru then raised unsuccessfully the question ot railway 
fare concessions to Seva Samiti boy scouts as Mr. Parsons said these concessions 
were given on consideration only of an increase in traffic. 

INDIANIZATION 

Mr. B. Das next complained that the company-managed railways had not ful- 
filled their obligation to recruit 75 percent Indians. 

Sir George Rainy said the Government was ever watchful and the members 
could, if it were not doing so, direct attention to the matter. There was no ground 
for the extraordinar)' suspicion of Mr. Das. Remarkable progress had been made 
in two years and the company-managed lines would fulfil their pt ■£ of the obligation 
regarding Indianization. 

Several other token cuts were rejected, the movers drawing the attention of 
the Government among other things to the non-recognition of the Moradabad 
Railway Union and the absence of proper relief to the rail.vay employees. 

27 
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RAILWAY BOARD DEMAOTS, 

On the 37th FEBRUARY Vlaxihn Mahomed Yahub proposed a cut of Rs, 100 
in the Railway Board grant in order to draw attention to the necessity of opening a 
branch of the clearing house at Lucknow. It was a most suitable centre iii every 
respect and by opening a branch there a longstanding grievance of the employees 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway would be removed. 

The motion was pul to vote arid defeated, 25 voting for and 55 against 
GRIEVANCES OF RA1I.WAYMEN 

Col. Gidney next drew attention to the existence of grievances among railway- 
men and urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry or the institution of a 
complaints department in either the Railway Board or at the headquarters of various 
railways. He enumerated .a series of grievances which, in spite of his persistently 
drawing the attention of the Riiilway Board, continued to exist In the first instance, 
the service agreement was used as a leuer to satisfjr the desire of officials. Em- 
ployees who had put in long service were dismissed without adequate reasons and, 
once they were dismissed, it was almost impossible for them to prove their inno- 
cence. In this connection, he objected to railway officers being given autocratic 
powers for dismissing their subordinates. Secondly, employees were very often 
harshly dealt with in the matter of their provident fund and gratuities. Thirdly, 
men were made to perform inhuman duties like putting in up to 16 hours per day. 
F ourthly, the existence of the system of confidential communications marred the 
future of many persons. Their work was always judged in the light of confidential 
reports received against them from centres wherefrom they had been transferred. 

The motion -.vas withd/awn. Col. Gidney then drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory leave rules. The motion was lost. 

UNFAIR FREIGHT POLICY. 

Discussion then centred round a cut moved by Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh criti- 
cizing the general rmlway policy of fixing freight rates on different articles in such 
a way that Indian industries and agriculture were adversely affected, while English 
firms in India and foreign industries were helped. 

The mover instanced the case of sugar produced in outside countries which was 
allowed to be carried on the same freight as Indian sugar and jagggery. Sulphate 
of ammonia was a manure manufactured outside India and sulphuric acid w,is 
manufactured in India and commonly used by agrithlturists. But Government had 
decreased the rates on the former and incrcascd'thc rate on the latter. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh then referred to the rates on bone manure, which 
helped the exporters to the detriment" of Indi.an agriculturists. Lastly, he men- 
tioned the fact that while the Government had for The' 'convenience of England- 
going persons arranged for the Punjab Limited' ('special train ), they were yet to 
think of arranging for a speci.al train for the carri.age of fresh fruits from one part 
of India to another. 

Eventually the cut was defeated by 39 votes against 42. The House adjourned. 

SUPPLY OF RAILWAY REPORTS. 

On 'Cci’t sS(h FEBRUARY 'iAx. Joshi complained tW the reports of railway 
departments and of their committees were not made available to members of the 
Assembly and to the general public. The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

PINE ON RAILWAY STAFF. 

Mr. Joshi next criticised the control, management, and use of the fine funds. 

The rhotion was withdrawn and the demand under the head Railway Board 
was then passed without any cut 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy the Ho-asc agreed without opposition to 
the next demand of Rs. 1,67,003 in respect of inspection. 

SEPARATION OF AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS. 

When under the third head Audit_ .Sir George Rainy made the demand, Mr.. 
Neogy referred to the recommsnd.ati-jas of the Dickenson Committee and the 
sy.stem of sepanation of audit from accounts now under experiment on the E. I. 
Railw-ty. Hi gave cxpre>si3,n to the fear that this system might be extended to other 
rail .v.rys without the Assembly Invitig had opportanities for discussing the results 
of the experiment .along with the results of the convention of the separation of 
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railway finance from the general finance. He wanted an assurance that nothing 
would he done in a hurry and behind the back of the Assembly. 

Mr. Parsons promised to bring the results of the experiment on the the E. I. 
Railway before the Standing Finance Committee. He further indicated that the 
recommendations of the Dickenson report would come up before the Standing 
Finance Committee separately and not en masse. The demand was sanctioned. 

"WORKING EXPENSES. 

The next head was Working Expenses (Administration). 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar urged that an operating ratio should be fixed and there 
fore moved for a cut of Rs. 3,00,00,000 out of Rs. 12,00,00,000 and odd. 

The cut "ivas lost and the motion was carried. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

Mr. Joshi next complained against the inadequate facilities afforded to third 
class passengers. He said the earnings from this class were ten times more than 
those of the first and second class, still the accommodation and facilities provided 
for the latter classes were many times better. In the waiting rooms there was not 
even a bench for 3rd class passengers to sit on. 

The motion was lost The demand was sanctioned. 

Mr. Joshi next protested against the inadequate reduction proposed to be made 
in third class fares. He was sure that if this benefit was given to the whole of third 
class passengers Government would benefit by the resultant increase in traffic whidi 
it was sure to bring about. 

The motion was put to vote and defeated, 34 voting for and 41 against 

COAL FREIGHT. 

Mr. Neogy then brought to the attention of the Government the necessity of 
reducing coal freight particularly of the coke used for domestic purposes. 

Sir George Rainy said that the matter would not be overlooked when the time 
for the reduction of freights came. 

At five o’clock the guillotine was applied and all the remaining eleven demands 
under various heads were carried. The House then adjourned. 

Budget For 1928-29. 

On the sgtli FEBRUARY Sir Basil Blackett was loudly cheered by the 
Assembly botli when he rose to present his last budget and also tow.ards the 
conclusion of his speech. The Swarajists joined in the general cheers when he sat 
down with a prayer that no storm from without or from within might descend upon 
India to disturb the bright prospects of financial weil-being to which India seemed 
to be justified in looking forward. During the course of his speech at several stages 
Sir Basil was cheered, particularly when he announced the complete remission of 
provincial contributions and when he referred to the fact that the finances of the 
country had been stabilized. The following speech was delivered by the Finance 
Member in introducing the Budget for 1928-29 : — 

INTRODUCTORY. 

SIR, — Before the last Simla session, long before the Finance department is usually 
called upon to make a close forecast of the budget of the succeeding year, questions 
raised by the report of the Tariff Board on the Cotton Industry' necessitated a deci- 
sion to sacrifice nearly a crore a year of our customs revenue. Tliis decision, which 
added to the risks already taken in framing a budget for 1927-28 which left a gap of 
about a crore and three-quarters on the wrong side in the prospective figures for 
1928-29, has made the period of incubation of the present budget an exceptionally 
long one. Long preparation is apt to lead to a long budget speech. M oreover, last 
budget speeches, like speeches dn other valedictorj’ occasions, offer temptations to 
reminiscent prolixity. But, aware of the temptations that beset me in presenting 
the last budget statement that I shall have the honour of making to this House, I 
shall endeavour to singnalize the occasion by making my speech a short one. 

ACTUAL OUTURN OF I926-27. 

2. The revised estimates for 1926-27 published a year ago anticipated a tota 
revenue of 1, 29"97 crores and a total expenditure of i,27'i5 crores. leawng a nc 
surplus of 2,82 lakhs. The final figures show a total revenue of 1,31-70 crores and 
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a total expenditure of 1,2874 crores, leaHng a net surplus of 2,96 lakhs. The 
incrcsed figures on each side of the account arose mainly from the method adopted 
for bringing nailway revenue and expenditure into the account. The only important 
variation is an excess of 42 lakhs under military expenditure, which has been conver- 
ted by minor variations under other heads into a small gain of 14 lakhs. Inaccor-- 
dance with the proposals 1 made last year, the entire surplus of 2,96 lakhs has been 
taken to the Revenue Reserve Fund. The close approximation of tlie revised 
estimate to the actual outturn is an encouraging sign of the improvement in our 
methods of budgetting. The extent of this improvement will be clear from the 
statement attached to the printed speech which gives the corresponding figures for 
a period of ten years. 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR I927-28. 

3. The visible balance of trade, including private imports of treasure, for 
the ten months ended 31st January 1928 was in favour of India by 37'2.!- crores 
as compared with 27'ii5 crores a year ago Both imports and exports of merchan- 
dise have increased in value by 8 percent. Improvement has been increasingly 
marked during the latter months of the year 1927, and it is a further sign of inherent 
soundness of India's trade position .that practically all the principal articles of 
import and export contribute to the increase. Among exports, raw cotton alone 
shows any appreciable falling ofl', reflecting the unsatisfactory conditions of 
the last harvest, but the figures for the present season, so far as they are available, 
hold out a better promise. I will not occupy the time of the House with figures 
for individual commodities except to refer to motor vehicles of which the statist cs 
are of peculiar interest in i elation to the development of India’s road cornmunica- 
tions. Following the reduction in duty which came into force a year ago, increases 
of 16 and 35 per cent, respectively have been recorded in the number of motor 
cars and commercial motor vehicles imported during the first nine months of the 
year, but owing to lower prices, the yield of our customs duty' on these imports has 
fallen below our expectations. During the last two years, however, prices in general 
have shown a stability unknown since the outbreak of the war. While mote stable 
world conditions are partly responsible for this result without which there cannot 
be a healthy basis for the expansion of trade, the figures of India's trade reflect 
the advantages which have accrued from the stabilization of the rupee. I always 
regard railway earnings as an important barometer of trade and the House has 
already been made aware of the remarkable improvement in the railway figures for 
1937-28 which, by enabling important reductions to be made in railway charges, 
wit! itself give a new stimulus towaids business and agricultural prosperity. In 
addition, I think I see other clear indications that during the last year Indian 
conimcicc has made a steady advance and that the effects of the post-war 
trade depression are at long last being dissipated. A noticeable feature of the 
trade returns is the reduction in the net imports of treasure by 9 1-2 crores in the 
first ten months of the current year. 

REVENUE, 1927-28 — CUSTOM.S. 

4. The net customs receipts for 1927-28 were put at 4873 crores. Present 
indications aic that this estimate will be all but icalizcd. There will, however, be 
rathev wide \ ariations under cci tain. of the individual beads. For example, tobacco 
is now exptitrd to yield 37 lakhs move, mineral oils 38 lakhs more, protective 
duties on iron , '.I'd sleet 25 lakhs moic, and jute as much as 53 lakhs mote tjian 
estimated, while there will he a dctciioiation of something like 70 lakhs under 
cotton piccegoods, and 40 lakhs under matches. On the whole, I think wc shall 
be down by about lo lakhs. I his is very' satisfactory when we remember that 
the estimate nilavs for the loss of about .{5 lakhs due to the abolition of the 
inport duties on mill stores, and macliineiy consequent on decisions taken after ■ 
the budget was framed. The .stopping of the leakage in Kathiawar may be given 
as an impoitant reason for improvement in our figures. 

5. Taxes on income have proved a disappointment, particularly in -Bengal 
where the original estimate was unduly high. I have taken the original estimate of 
16'95 ctoics — a dcleiioration of 1,30 lakhs. 
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SALT. 

6. Salt revenue is down on the original estimate by 25 lakhs notwithstanding 
the fact that salt issues have so far been slightly in advance of last year. The 
system of credit sales accounts for a portion of the decrease, and I expect a better 
yield next year. 

OPIUM 

7. The net revenue from opium scarcely varies from the original estimate a 
slight reduction in the receipts being counterbalanced by a reduction in expenditure. 

RAILWAYS. 

8. The railway contribution, as the House is aware, is now estimated at 6'36 
crores as compared, rvith the tiudget figure of 5-48 crores. The latter estimate 
assumed that the net surplus would not e.xcced 3 crores and would, therefore, go 
in full to the Railway Reserve Fund. The improvement in railway earnings has the 
result of making the surplus considerably bigger and one-third of the excess over 2 
crores accrues to general revenues. 

EXPENDITURE, I927-28.— -MILITARY. 

9. I put military expenditure at 54‘92 crores, the same figure as in the original 
budget. Savings owing to troops being sent to China and other causes have been 
or are being used towards financing a programme of expenditure upon moderniza- 
tion which the Army authorities and the Government of India recognize as urgent 
but for which adequate prowsion could not be made in the budget. It is satisfactory 
to note that no excess is anticipated over the original estimate. 

DEP.T SERVICES. 

10. The head Debt Services shows a saving of 17 lakhs owing to an increase 
in the interest payable by Railways as a result of their hating spent 3o_ crores on 
new capital works as against 25 crores provided in the budget. There is also an 
increase in the interest receivable from the Provincial Loans Fund owing to the 
larger advances made to it. 

OTHER HEADS. 

11. The only other variation of importance which I need mention is a decrease 
of 18 lakhs in irrigation c.xpenditurc. This is more apparent than real, and repre- 
sents mainly a transfer from revenue to capital in the North-West Frontier Province. 

SUMMARY. 

12. The above variations may be summaiizcd as follows : — 

( Lakhs of rupees. ) 


Customs 


Better. 

Woi sc. 
lo 

Taxes on Income 



L 30 

Salt 


• •• 

25 

Railways ( net ) 


88 


Debt services 


17 

• •• 

Immigration expenditure ... 


18 

• •• 

Other heads 


42 

... 


1,65 1,65 


In other woids, the revised estimate, like the oiiginal budget, exhibits neitlier a 
surplus nor a deficit. The lattei put revenue and expenditure at i,2$'26 crores, the 
revenue figure including a special appropriation of 1,72 lakhs from the Revenue 
Reserve Fund to which the revenue surplus of last year was transferred. The 
revised estimates point to a total expenditure of 1,2774 ciores and a total revenue 
of the same figure including a special appropiiation of 1,69 lakhs from the Fund. 
Exclusive of this last item, the variation in the net lesult amounts to 3 lakhs only. 
Here again, we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the success of our 
budgetting. 

WAY.S AND MEANS AND PUIILIC DEBT. 

13. Befoie giving the figures for ne.xt year, I propose to deal with the Ways 
and Means position. This may be briefly summarized as follows : 
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Uabiliiics. 

Railway capital outlay 
Other Capital outlay 
Provincial Governments’ transactions 
Discharge of debt ( net ) 
Miscellaneous ( net ) 


( Crores of rupees. ) 
B cvised, Budget, 
1927-28, 1928-29. 


... 

3o'o 

28’0 


2'3 

4'4 

... 

8'o 

7 'o 

... 

3 S '4 

I9'i 

... 

3 ‘o 

-—*2 


687 

S 8'3 


Resources. 

Rupee Loan ( net ) 

Sterling loan ( net ) 

Postal Cash Certificates and Savings Bank. 

Other unfunded debt 

Debt redemption 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 

Gam on Revaluation of Securities in the Paper Currency 
Reserve, etc. ( net ) 

Reduction of Cash balance. 


( Crores of rupees. ) 
Revised, Budget, 
1927-28. 1928-29. 


i8'S 

32-0 

9-1 

... 

67 

6'6 

4 ‘o 

s-i 


5’6 

5-8 

6-8 

7-1 

... 

11-4 

2*2 

687 

■ 58-3 


POSITION SATISFACTORY. 

The net proceeds of the rupee loan in the current year amounted to 18 w 
crores only, while the total amount of debt redeemed amounted to 25'4 crores. Of 
this total 21 % crores represented the bonds maturing in 1927 and 1928 which were 
either converted or redeemed in cash. In our anxiety to guard the interests of the 
Indian taxpayer and iri our desire not to disturb the market in Government securities 
which were being quoted at ratker figures than we ourselves thought to be justified, 
we did not make the teims of our ivpec loan as atti active as we possibly should 
have done, and the fact that it was a shortdated loan seems to have militated against 
complete success. In the lesult, we had to tide over temporary difficulties by 
various expedients. The re-introduction of Treasury' Bills in India was in full 
accordiance with ovp plans, as we dclibciately desired to improve the financi.il 
facilities of the Indian money raaikct and check seasonal fluctuations in the maiket 
for Government securities by this means. We found it necessary, in addition, to 
resort to external borrowing, first by raising sterling bills to the e.xtent of ;£s million 
in England in July last which h.ivc since been repaid and later by the issue of a 
sterling loan of fy'/z million about a month ago. Even so, the net cash receipts 
from the rupee and sterling loans aggregated only 27 crores which was only 
about 2 crores more llian the net amounts of debt discharged and as much as 13 
crores less than the amount required for railway and other capital outlay including 
that of proHncial Governments. It is no inconsiderable achievement to have 
financed a captial outlay of this magnitude in a year of rather difficult money condi- 
tions, in which our own caculations were upset by the fact that the capital expendi- 
ture was crores in excess of our original anticipations. It is in my opinion, well 
worth India’s while to persist in the policy of spending money freely on capital 
dpelopment for productive purposes. The railway budget introduced - last week, 
with its big reductions in fares and freights, is evidence of the value of the policy 
we have been following Very large sums arc now being invested year by year in 
expansion of railways, in irrigation works, ig harbour development and on hydro- 
electric and other projects. But if this policy is to be continued unchecked, tlieic, 
must be no slackening in the annual savings of the country and these must be made 
available without stint, for loans for capital purposes whether issued by the Central 
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Government, by provincial Governments or by other authorities. For 1938-29 the 
capital programme of the railways is being restricted to 2 ( crores with a special 
addition of 4 crores for the purchase of the Burma Railways. The Railway Board 
would have liked a larger allotment, bat we felt that this was much as we could 
wisely provide in existing circumstances. The aggregate capital expenditure next year, 
including the drawings of provincial Governments, is again e.xpected to be in the 
neighbourhood of 40 crores, while the net amount of debt falling due for discharge 
will be 19 crores. Allowing for other capital resources available to us, I expect that 
it should be sufficient to raise a loan of about 32 crores only, of which about 13 
crores will represent new money. I see no reason at present to think that the 
whole of this cannot be r.aised in India, but much must depend on the monsoon, 
and the fact that the payment to the Burma Railw.ay Company has to be made in 
sterling adds to our sterlin' requirements. Indeed if w'e effect the purchase out 
of money remitted from India, we shall really be paying off four crores of external 
indebtedness. 

HOME REMITTANCES. 

14. A year ago, we estimated that we should require to remit jCssK million to 

London during 1927-28. Actually, this would have been somewhat higher owing 
to our inability to carry out the remittance programme in full at the end of i92.'j-27, 
so that we started with abnormally low balances in London. In addition, the 
excess in our capital expenditure was partly incurred outside India. The sterling 
loan to which I have just referred has made it possible to reduce the net remittance 
figure to about million of which million is e.xpected to be remitted 

through the market For 1928-29 the remittance figure has been put tentatively 
at ,,^35 million, which will enable us to close the year rvith a normal balance. 

PRICES OP GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

15. I quote, as in previous years, the market prices of Indian Government 
securities in India which show how India’s credit has improved in recent years. 


MARKET PRICE ON 


1st Feb. 

1st Feb. 

isl Feb, 

1st Feb. 

rst Feb, 

1st Feb. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Rs. a. 

5 per cent. Tax 
free loan, 1945" 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

55. ... 88 4 

3/^ per cent, 

Indian Govern- 
ment rupee 

96 10 

97 5$ 

100 12 

107 5 

106 10 

loan. ... 57 0 

65 0 

66 9 

70 8 

77 7 

75 15 


The following further figures compare the prices of India stock and other stock 
in London on certain dates. They show even more clearly than they did last year 
that the credit of the Government of India now' stands considerably higher in the 
London market in relation to the British Government and other gilt-edged borrow- 


ers than it did in 1914. 


India 3 per cent 
loan 

India 3'A percent, 
loan 

Local loans 3 per cent stock 
London County Council : — 
per cent, 

slock ... -L 

3 per cent stock ... 

The improvement of India’s credit in 
the success of the recent sterling loan, 


30th 30th 1st. 1st. 31st. 
April April Feb. Feb. Dec. 
1914. 1923. 1926. 1927 1927. 

7 SX 60X 58 62M 

88 ^ 70 )^ 68 7o}i 72 U 

87 69K 64X 63^ 6S 


97 79 ys 73 74.1^ 73^^ 

8i 63 64 6334 

London was strikingly demonstrated by 
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Last year 1 commented on the fact that the disparity between the prices of. 
India 3J4 per cent. Rupee stock and India ^'A per cent, sterling stock was leading 
to very considerable transfers of money from India to London in order to take, 
advantage of the higher yield of the sterling stock. This process has been continu- 
ing to a not inconsiderable extent, though checked by the final stabilization of the 
rupee on a gold basis. It is significant that disparity is much less now than it was 
last year. Nevertheless, the necessity for an external loan was partly due to' the 
efiects of this transfer of capital away from India, and if public and private transac- 
tions be taken together, I have little doubt that in spite of the issue of a 
sterling loan of £tA million in 1937-38, the net amount of India’s external 
indebtedness has been considerably decreased and not increased in the course' 
of the last year. It will be seen from the figures which I arn about to give of 
the Government of Indi.a’s total debt, that the increase during the year in 
our external indebtedness as a Government, is considerably less than the 
sterling loan and that the sterling debt is only £31/3 million more than it was three 
years ago. During 1937-28 our total indebtedness has increased by iS crorcs, 
while our deadweight debt has decreased by 22 crorcs. 

[ We omit the statement showing the Debt of India, outstanding at the rclose 
of each financial year . — editor ] 

In the five years since the 31st March, 1923, when the era of deficits came to 
an end the aggregate debt has increased by 1,13 crorcs, the productive debt has 
increased by as much as i,8g crorcs, and the unproductive portion has been rcdticed- 
by 76 crores. By the end of 1928-29 we hope to have just about liquidated the debt 
due to the five years of revenue deficits from 1918-19 to 1922-23, and if the recent 
rate of progress is continued, our unproductive debt should vanish altogethet 
in about twelve years' time. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR I928-29 —REVENUE— CUSTOM. . . 

17. I now turn to the budget estim.ites for next year, 1928-29. Net customs 
revenue at 5o‘i 8 crores is expected to bring in 1,55 lakhs more than the revised 
estimate of the current year. Sugar, allowing for the effect of the establishment of 
the land customs line at Viramgam, should bring in about 40 lakhs more ; motor 
cars and cycles which, in point of revenue though not in point of numbers, proved 
somewhat disappointing after last year’s reduction of duty, should bring in about 26 
lakhs more ; cotton piecegoods have been disappointing in the current year, but 
should show an improvement in 1928-29 which I put at 30 lakhs. On the other 
hand, I have had to allow for the full effect of the loss of revenue resulting from 
the aboiition of the import duty on mill stores and machinery which " was only 
partially felt in the current year. This in itself means a further loss of 40 lakhs. 

TAXES OF INCOME. 

18. I have assumed that next year’s receipts under head of Taxes on Income 
will fully reflect the prosperity which the jute trade is enjoyin ' in the current year, 
as IS evidenced by the revised estimate of the export duly on Jiile : also that wc shall 
obtain a full year’s revenue under the altered method of assessment of tea compa- 
nies. Allowing for these two factors, we arc, I think, justified in taking .the net 
total for next year at 17 Crores which is 1,35 lakhs more than the revised estimate, 
for the current year, but only 5 lakhs more than the original bud"et. 

SADT. “ 

19. Under the head Salt 1 have repeated the Current year’s budget figure of 
7 crores. This is 25 lakhs more than the revised estimate which as I have s-iid 
does not represent the full duty upon the actual issues of 1927-28, 

OPIUM. 

20. The result of our policy of gradual reduction and eventual c.xtinction of 
opium exports is to reduce gross opium revenue by 32 lakhs next year, but there 
will be a saving of 7 lakhs in expenditure so that the net sacrifice under this head 
will be 25 lakhs. 

RAILWAYS. 

21. The contribution from railways to general revenues for next year will, 
under the convention, be based on the results of the working of the year 
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1926-27, and yield only 5'23 crores. This will be reinforced by the addition of 
25 lakhs representing one-third of the surplus over 3 crores assumed in the 
railway budget. Even so, we shall be getting 88 lakhs less than is anticipated 
in the revised estimates for 1927-28. 

OTHER HEADS. 

22. I have allowed for the reduction of lo 1/2 lakhs in the subsidy due 
from Mysore, which was recently sanctioned. For the moment, I assume that 
we shall be receiving from the provinces the entire amount of the contributions 
which have not been finally extinguished, namely, 2,58 lakhs, inclusive of 54 
lakhs from Bengal. 

EXPENDITURE.— MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

23. The follon-ing table exhibits the figures of net military expenditure for each 
year since 1921-22: — 

(Crores of rupees.) 


1928-29 ... ... 69'8i 

1922- 23 ... ... 65'27 

1923- 24 ... ... 56-23 

1924- 25 ... ... 55-63 

1925- 26 ... ... 56-00 

1926- 27 ... ... 55-97 

1927- 28 (revised estimate) ... ... S4‘92 

1228-29 (budget estimate) ... SS'^o 

O _ Y t _ _ 1 


101928-29 military expenditure has been taken at 55-10 crores of which lo lakhs 
represents a new provision for expanding the Territorial Force. Excluding this 
special provision, the figure is 8 lakhs more than the one for the current year. 
I warned the House a year ago that there was no immediate prospect, after 
the big reduction since 1921-22, of further substantial sanngs in military expendi- 
ture. The Government have given very special consideration to the matter during 
the current year and we have come to the conclusion that the figure proposed 
for next year can not be reduced if India is to make a reasonable provision 
for her defence in modem conditions. 

DEBT SERVICES. 

24. Under the head Debt Services, we have a saving, as compared wth the 
revised estimate for 1927-28, of 67 lakhs. I should, however, draw the attention 
of the house to the fact that the budget estimate includes two abnormal items, 
namely, one of 81 lakhs for the premium on the 5^ percent. Bonds issued in 1918 
and maturing in 1928 at 105 percent and an increased chaige of 25 lakhs for bonus 
on Cash Certificates. Both these charges are in the nature of deferred interest. But 
for these special items, the savings would have been as much as 1,73 lakhs. I have 
drawn attention in previous years to the way in which our steady pursuit of the policy 
of making regular provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt and confining 
new borrowings to productive purposes is bringing in an annual dividend to the ta.x- 
payer. The charge for interest on dead weight debt in the year 1923-24 amounted 
to 15-97. crores, while in 1928-29 it will be only 9-51 crores — a decrease of 6-46 crores. 
The increase in the provision for reduction or avoidance of debt during the same 
period is 171 crores, while the aggregate provision on this account next year is 5-40 
crores. In other words, the saving. in the interest on dead weight debt in the five 
years is more than three and a half times the increase in the provision for debt 
redemption and over a crore more than the actual provision on this account in 
1928-29. 

BENEFICIAL SERVICES. 

25., The expenditure on Civil Administration next year is expected to be 41 
lakhs more than the revised estimate for 1927-28. A portion of this is represented 
by annual incrernents, etc, but, although perusal of the proceedings of the Standing 
Finance Committee and of the dernands for grants will show that we have not been 
niggardly in providing increased amounts for beneficial services. I would draw 
the attention of the house to the larger grant to the Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion, to the new items of expenditure in the demand for Agriculture and to the 
scholarships to Indian artists for study and training in Europe. On the commercial 

28 
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but none the less beneficial side of our activities, the House will observe with 
interest the new or increased provision made for certain items of expenditure, 
particularly those relating to irrigation in Wazirislan and Baluchistan, forests in 
m the Andamans, the Trade Mission and extension of the rupee purchase policy. 
We have also a number of new items relating to the development of Civil Aviation 
in pursuance of the policy accepted by the house a year ago. The expenditure 
on the five year education programme, to which I referred in iny budget speech 
last year, is of course continuing and progressive, but we have not been in a position 
this time to provide for any similar new programmes within the limited means now 
at our disposal. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

26. The Indian Posts and Telegraphs department, which was expected to work 
a year ago at a small loss of Rs. 76,000, is now expected to show in 1927-28 a net 
loss of about lakhs. There has been a considerable increase in the gross 
receipts of the department but this has been rather more than counter-balanced 
by an increase in working expenses. The increased loss has been brought about 
mainly by the fact that an additional sum of 8 lakhs has had to be provided to 
enable the book value of a large volume of surplus, obsolete and over-valued stores 
to be written down to their current values. The department is, however, expected 
to show a small profit of Rs. 23,000 next year after making a provision of over 14 
lakhs for additional expenditure on new measures of improvement of the conditions 
of service of the lower-paid staff. This provision represents yet another instalment 
of the scheme of improvement of the conditions of service of the establishments in 
question which, as 1 informed the House last year, has been under the personal 
investigation of my hon. colleague. Sir Bhupendra Mitra. When the details of this 
scheme were placed before the Standing Finance Committee a couple of months 
ago, special reference was made to the desire so often expressed in the House that 
the question of reducing postal and telegraph charges should be pursued. As was 
then pointed out, such reductions would involve a far greater loss than the present 
finances of the department would justify. I am not sure myself whether it will 
ever be possible to run the department without a subsidy from the taxpayer at much 
less than the present postal rates, regard being had to the index number of the 
cost of living today and the consequent increase in the wages bill. In any case, 
priority must be given to the staff. The Indo-European Telegraph department, 
which was expected to show a loss of 3 lakhs in the current year, e.xhibits no appre- 
ciable change, though for 1928-29 the figure of loss will be somewhat larger, 
namely, lakhs. The earnings of the department are affected by the competition 
of the radio system of communications between India and England. It is suffering 
just as the cable companies are suffering. 

ItUDGET SURPLUS. 

27. The aggregate revenue of 1928-29 is put at 1,32-23 crores and the expendi- 
^re at 1,29-60 crores. At this stage, therefore, we have a surplus of 2,63 lakhs. 
The main variations from the revised estimate for the current year may be summari- 
sed as follows : — 


Customs 

Taxes on Income 
Salt 

Opium (net) 

Railways 

Provincial contributions 
Revenue Reserve Fund 
Debt Services 
Civil Administration 
hlilitary Services 
Other heads 


Better. 

Worse. 

1-55 

««« 

1.35 


35 

• •• 

• *« 

25 

• •• 

88 

2,58 



1.69 

67 

... 


4* 


i8 


36 


6 i 40 3,77 
2,63 


Net 
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28. I do not doubt that the House will share the satisfaction of the Govern 
ment at this surplus, which is all the more gratifying when we remember that con" 
siderable risks were taken a year ago in the original budget, and that, on top of 
those risks, we agreed during last summer to sacrifice nearly a crore a year of 
customs revenue for the sake of assisting the cotton industry. 

LIABILITY FOR BONUS ON CASH CERTIFICATES. 

Before, however, considering what to do with the surplus, I must draw atten- 
tion to the accumulated liability in respect of the bonus on Cash Certificates. These 
certificates were first introduced in India in 1917 in connection with the first Indian 
War Loan and were designed to attract the small investor. They have been very 
popular and have done great service in promoting savings in India. Cash Certifica- 
tes of the nominal value of no less than 40 crores will be outstanding on the 31st 
March 1928. Unlike our regular annual rupee loans, they are always ‘on tap’ ; and 
they can be encashed at any time though they come to full maturity only after 5 
years. Their capital value is not subject to depreciation, and the actual amount 
payable on encashment is on a progressive scale so fixed that the investor gets a 
growing return for his money after the first twelve months ; consequently, the 
longer he keeps his certificates, the greater is the inducement to keep them till 
maturity. But this accrued bonus is paid along with the capital value only at 
the time of encashment, whenever that may be, and not half-yearly as in the case 
of our ordinary loans. All these factors combine to make it impossible to fore- 
cast precisely the amount of bonus that may have to be paid in any year, 
while there is the additional practical difficulty that the actual payments in a 
year are generally less than the accrued liability, and the accrued liability is 
constantly growing in amount. In the_ case of the ordinary debt, we can know 
exactly what we have to pay and provide for such payments from revenue accor- 
dingly. In the case of Cash Certificates, on the other hand, we have so far been 
providing out of revenue only for actual payments in the year and not for the 
accrued liability. I estimate that this accrued but undischarged liability for bonus 
was about 3 3-4 crores on the ist October 1927 and will stand at abouj S'A crores 
on the 1st October 1928. Following past practice, which is of course fully defen- 
sible in view of the fact that, in the main, our budget is a cash budget in which 
provision is normally made only for actual receipts and disbursements during the 
financial year to which it relates, and having regard to our revenue position 
generally, I have not been able to include, in the forecast next year, anything 
more than the amount of the present estimate of actual payments of bonus, namely 
50 lakhs. Even this figure is 25 lakhs more than is required in 1927-28, but there 
remains a large balance which we may, theoretically, be called upon to pay 
at any moment and for which we have made no provision ; and as soon as the 
revenue position permits it, we shall have to consider setting aside considerable 
sums from revenue in a separate fund in order to enable us to meet the full liability 
when we are called upon to do so. The liability is becoming too large for us to be 
content to leave the full burden to fall on later years, when a sudden increase 
may seriously disturb the equilibrium of the budget. 

SURPLUS RECURRENT. 

29. I do not think, however, that this liability need deter us from utilizing 
the surplus disclosed in the budget as a recurrent surplus. In 1929-30 the special 
item of 8i lakhs for premium on bonds referred to by me earlier in my speech will 
disappear and substantial savings may be expected to accrue in future, as they have 
done in the past, under interest on deadweight debt. In 1929-30 also, we stand to 
gain considerably from the increased net earnings of our railways in 1927-28. The 
advent of a bad monsoon or other unforeseen circumstances would no doubt disturb 
the posifion, but on the other hand, our revenue from taxes on income should 
show some improvement from year to year. The same is true of our customs 
revenue subject to the proviso that there are good reasons for regarding the present 
figuieofisper cent for our general revenue tanff as unduly high, and it would 
undoubtedly be in the interests of the trade and industry of the country to reduce 
it, as soon as financial considerations permit, to a level at which it will compare 
■ less disadvantageously with the figure at which the revenue tariff of most of the 
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advanced countries of the world is fixed. 1 do not, however, think that any reduc 
lion is possible in the present budget. 

COMPLETE AND FINAL REMISSION OF PROVINCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

30. We have another and a prior claimant to our surplus. Last year we 
remitted the entire amount of the outstanding provincial contributions; and although 
a portion of this, namely 2,58 lakhs, was stated to be definitely temporary, I do 
not think that either the Assembly or the Government of India would care to 
face the storm of protest which would greet us from the provinces if the final 
extinction of the provincial contributions, which we have undertaken to remit at 
the earliest possible moment, were not effected now, and preference were given 
to remission of central taxation or even to new expenditure. The Government 
of India accordingly propose that 2,58 lakhs of our surplus shall be utilized for 
such extinction, leaving a small surplus of 5 lakhs in the budget. 

CONCLUSION. 

31. I have now given to the House all the secrets of the budget of 1928-29. 
It is not a spectacular budget. After the budget of 1927-28 and the railway budget 
for 1928-29, with its large reductions in passenger fares and in freights, it might 
almost be called an anti-climax. It imposes no new taxation and though it allows 
for reductions in the customs traiff to the tune of nearly a crore, these reductions 
were announced six months ago. What this budget does is to provide a' surplus, 
in spite of the reduction in the customs tariff, sufficient finally to e.xtinguish. the 
provincial contributions. I think it is a budget which both the Government and 
the country can view with pleasure. We have consolidated the ground won last 
year and can now establish our friends and allies, the provincial Governments, 
firmly and finally in the trenches which we won for them a year ago, but which 
have hitherto been debatable ground. The provinces have now no further fears 
of a counter-attack. They can proceed to carry out the great task allotted to them 
in the governance of India, with the knowledge that no part of the revenues at their 
disposal will be diverted to the central Government’s purse. The central Govern- 
ment too has reached a new vantage ground, from which it can begin to survey 
the country ahead. In opening my first Indian budget, the budget for I 923 ' 24 » i 
voiced some of what I called in the language of Mr. Punch my, ‘first depressions ‘ 
The only cause for depression that I see today in the matter of India’s finances is 
personal. I have to say goodbye to the officials of the Finance department to 
whose invaluable and devoted assistance during 5 very strenuous years 1 desire 
to pay a very sincere tribute, and I cannot myself hope to take a share in solving 
any of the many interesting financial problems still remaining ' to be dealt with. 
Intrinsically, the financial position of the Government of India seems to be. sound 
and prosperous. From 1929-30 onwards, it will be the privilege of this House and 
of my friend and successor, Sir George Schuster, whose acceptance of the post is 
a matter of great personal satisfaction to me, to find no outside claimant to the 
recurring surpluses which 1 hope it will be their good fortune to enjoy in the 
coming years and they will be free to turn their minds on the one hand to new 
directions in which money can be usefully laid out for India’s advancement, and 

. on the other hand to the readjustment of the burden of taxation and to those 
- .reductions of taxation, so welcome to tax-gatherer and taxpayer alike, which apart 
from some minor cases and irith the one big exception of the cotton, excise duty, 
have been beyond our reach in my term of office. 1 cannot more fittingly close my 
statement than with the prayer that no storm from without or from within rtiay 
descend upon India to disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being to which 
she seems today to be justified in looking forward. 

This finished the Budget speech and the Assembly adjourned till the next 
day, the /r/ to transact official business. 

SALT ADMINISTRATION IN BURMA. 

Mr. V. K. Ayyangar moved for the consideration of the Burma Salt Act 
( Amendment ) Bill, making the administration of Salt in that province a central 
subject Mr. B. Das opposed the measure, which was eventually passed. • 
AMENDMENT TO SECURITIES ACT. 

On the motion of Mr. V. K. Ayyangar, the Bill amending the .Indian Secun* 
jtes Act, as passed by the Council of State tvas passed. 
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The object of the Bill is to enable a company to hold Government securities- 
jointly with a private individual or another corporate body and to empower 
the Government to pay the amount of the securities to the surviving joint holder in 
any case that may arise. 

PLYWOOD TEA CHEST INDUSTRY. 

Sir George Rainy, in introducing the Bill providing for the fostering and • 
development of the manufacture of plywood tea chests in British India, said that 
it was brought to his notice that the time since the publication of the Tariff Board’s 
report and the announcement of the Government of India was too short to make 
it possible for members to take this Bill into consideration. He considered that 
feeling to be reasonable and did not move for the consideration of the 
Bill. 

PROTECTION FOR WAGONS AND UNDERFRAMES. 

Sir George Rainy then introduced the Bill to give effect to the Government 
decisions on the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to the steel industry 
(wagons and underframes). 

In moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee, the Commerce 
Member explained the Government decisions in great detail and pointed out that 
the reason why the wire nail industry was not given protection was that the 
necessarj’ raw material for this industry was not produced and the only firm 
which had been manufacturing wire nails had shut down and there was nothing 
at present to protect. The protective duty in respect of wire nails was, therefore, 
being removed from the Tariff Act. 

But in the case of wagons and underframes, the policy of protection had 
succeeded and there was every reason to hope that the industry would, with some 
protection, be able to stand on its own legs. As one who had been associated 
with the question to the steel industry. Sir George Rainy said that he had given the 
greatest possible attention and care to the needs of the industry. The Government 
hoped that in three years’ time they would be able to purchase wagons and under- 
frames from firms in India to the extent that they did in 1923-24 and that after that 
there would be no need for protection beyond a revenue duty. 

Steel castings were not given protection in spite of the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation, because it had been ascertained that the circumstances of the industry 
were such that the industry could not develop to any great extent by means of a 
bounty. The motion for a select committee was carried. The Assembly adjourned. 
general discussion of the budget. 

On 7 ih MARCH the Assembly met after five days’ recess and held a 
general discussion of the budget and continued it till the next day. In all 
12 spoke on the second day, three Swarajists, three officials, two Independents, one 
Nationalist, two Europeans and one non-party member. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Chetty and. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta launched 
an attack on the financial regime of Sir Basil Blackett, which forbode them 
from joining in the chorus of congratulations. Sir Victor Sassoon indignantly 
protested against the cruelties of the income tax collectors. 

Col. Gidney confessed that there was a colour bar in the Indian Medical 
department, affecting his own community. 

Dr. Moonje met the Government on its own ground and, while conceding the 
fetish of efficiency, showed how the replacement of British by Indian soldiers 
would reduce substantially the military bill. 

The only official who attempted to come to the rescue of Sir Basil Blackett 
was Mr. Abdul Aziz who revealed the typical mentality of district officers, 
particularly of the Punjab, by trying to drive the wedge between middlemen and 
agriculturists. 

Finally, Sir Basil Blackett wound up the debate in a clever speech, which 
beyond the debating success did not throw much light on the points raised during 
the debate and indeed seemed to prove a member’s accusation that much of Sir 
Basil Blackett’s difficulties were temperamental, in that he thought nothing good 
in opinions opposed to his own. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S STATEMENT ON SKEEN COMMITTEE 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief then made his speech regarding the 
Governments decisions on the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee. 

The Commander-in-Chief first dealt with the general subject of military 
expenditure and put in an able defence against the criticism of the Army estimates. 
He pointed out that all the actual cuts recommended by the Inchcape Committee 
to reduce the budget to 57 croves had been faithfully carried out and that in spite 
of certain charges since transferred to the Army, the budget now stood just over 55 
crores. As regards reduction to 50 crores if the prices fell, the Commander-in- 
Chief showed that the total annual expenditure on food stores had fallen since the 
Inchcape Committee reported. _ • 

Referring to the criticism that the whole of the Army expenditure in India was 
unproductive and largely contributed to the drain of money to the United Kingdom, 
the speaker mentioned that a considerable amount was restored to the pockets of 
the Government in another form. For instance, the total taxes and duty paid by 
the military amounted to one crore. Then, again, the railways, posts and 
telephones, printing and stationery took away another 1,80 lakhs. He also showed 
how service in the army raised the character and standard of the classes from whom 
the Indian soldier was drawn. Then, 65 lakhs were spent annually from the Arfhy 
funds directly on nation-building services, such as education, sanitation, etc. 
Further, various departments of the Army, such as the remount department, 
grass and dairy farms and various factories, played their parts by setting an 
example to private enterprise. And as for the drain of money to the United Kingdom 
the Commander-in-Chief mentioned that 77 per cent was spent in India and only 
23 per cent in England. 

The Coramander-in-Chief remarked that while the Indian military budget had 
been constantly decreasing, the Soviet Russian estimates for 1926-2-7, were So per 
cent greater than those for 1924-25. 

Dealing with mechanisation, the Commander-in-Chief said the heavy initial 
expense consequent upon India’s present limited industrial resources and factories 
and the need for exhaustive experiments to discover which types of fighting or 
transport vehicles were most suited to India, made the progress necessarily slow in 
the initial stages. But when these stages had been passed, there would be a large 
recurring saving in the substitution of motor traction for a considerable portion at 
any rate of animal transport. 

THE SKEEN REPORT. 

The Commander-in-Chief next dealt fully with the Skeen report and announced 
that the Home and Indian Governments had been able to reach unanimous con- 
clusions regarding Indianisation of the Indian Army as a whole. He emphasised 
three primary considerations; (i) recognition that a further measure of Indianisa- 
tion in the Army was necessary; (2) as the Indian Sandhurst Committee had 
insisted, there must be no diminution in the all-round efficiency of the Army in 
India' ; (3) as the committee had also observed, there must be no breakdown in the 
supply of British recruits to the commissioned ranks of the Army. 

The Government had accepted the initial recommendations of the comnVittce 
that the number of direct vacancies at Sandhurst open to Indians should be increa- 
sed from lo to 20 a year and that five to lo vacancies in addition be reserved for 
the Viceroy’s commissioned Indian officers. As regards further expansion of 
vacancies, the Government could not accept the committee’s proposals which 
amounted to a mere time table from the year 1929 to 1952, irrespective of whether 
efficient and suitable candidates were forthcoming. The Government would wait 
and see the efiect of the large initial increase in the number of vacancies ofiered. 
The committee had produced a programme which, according to its own admission, 
was liable to be corrected according as candidates came forward or not. The 
Government on the other had should frame the later stages of their scheme in the 
light of actual experience at the time. It must be remembered that the 10 vacancies 
did not now produce lo Indian King’s commissioned officers a year. 

The Commander-in-Chief announced tliat his Majesty’s Government had 
agreed to open vacancies at Woolwich and at Cranwell for Indian cadets with a 
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view to the formation of Indian artillary, engineer 'and air units. The number of 
vacancies to be available each year would naturally depend on the numbers re- 
quired to officer these units and with a maximum of six cadets or 37 Indian vacan- 
cies at Sandhurst, Wooh\-ich and Cranwell. In the case of the Air Force, the 
question of eventual numbers would have to depend upon whether they met with 
success in producing numbers sufficient to enable tliem to avoide a satisfactory 
scheme for its formation. Indians had now for the first time in history the 
opportunity of becoming officers in the artillery, engineer and air services of the 
Indian military establishment and the obligation now lay upon India to prove that 
her sons were fit for this great charge. 

The entrance examinations for the Indian cadets at all the three colleges would 
be assimilated as far as poss ble to the examination taken by British candidates 
but certain papers in which Indian candidates owing to differences of nationality and 
outlook might be at a disadvantage would be modified so as to allow for differences 
in language and general knowledge. Indians would not compete against British 
boys for the Sandhurst examination but compete among themselves reserved for 
them. Approval had been given to the nomination of an Indian nonofficial gentle- 
man by the Viceroy as recommended by the committee, to form part of the oral 
examination board before which the cadets would appear. It had also been 
decided that the local civil authorities, e.^., the collector or commissioners, shall 
not have the power of turning down a candidate before he reached the examination 
stage. 

THE 8-UNITS scheme. 

The principle of the existing 8-units scheme would be maintained. The pre- 
sent Government of India agreed withthe Government in Lord Rawlinson’s time, 
when the scheme was intioduced, that if Indian officers scattered over the Indian 
Army it would be impossible to obtain any criterion as to their ability to command 
units. Indians would, therefore, continue to be posted in regiments reserved for 
them. In this connection the Commander-in-Chief strongly objected to the use of 
the word segregation, pointing out_ that the Indian officers were serving on the best 
of terms with the British officers in those units and that it would be years before 
the last British officer was eliminated from them. Senior British officers were doing 
all in their power to educate and to train young Indian officers in those regiments 
so as to enable them to take over the command of squadrons and companies when 
they reached sufficient seniority and later on regimental commands. To such a 
system the word ‘segregation’ was inapplicable. The Government would, therefore, 
continue posting officers in the normal way so long as the .anticipated output from 
Sandhurst could be_ absorbed in them. When this was no longer possible and they 
found they had available young officers who had passed out of Sandhurst in larger 
numbers than could be placed on the cadre of squadron and company officers in 
those eight units, they would be in a position to commence forming one or possibly 
more homogeneous units as far as the officers’ cadre was concerned, that is, the 
King’s commissioned officers replacing the Viceroy’s commissioned officers and so 
forming units on the same organization as obtained in all British units. But it 
would probably be a few years before the existing cadre were complete with Indian 
King’s commissioned officers. 

THE INPIAN SANDHURST. 

In making the recommendation for an Indian Sandhurst the committee 
appeared to have had two principal reasons in view, firstly that with increased 
numbers of Indian cadets it would be impossible for the British Sandhurst to 
accommodate them and, secondly, that it was unfair that the parents of Indian boys 
should be subjected to heav-j' expenses by sending their boys to England for military 
education. With these considerations in mind the committee recommended the 
opening of the Indian Sandhurst in 1933 by which time they anticipated increased 
number of Indian cadets. The Commander-in-Chief pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had no means of predicting the number of candidates that would come 
forward in any particular year and could not, therefore, fix a definite date for the 
establishment of the Indian college. He also pointed out the admitted advantages 
which a course at British Sandhurst gave to Indian boys in their subsequent 
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careers and hoped that when the time came and an Indian military college 
comparable with Sandhurst could be opened in India there would be a 
sufficient number of Indian ex-Sandhurst cadets and in due course ex-stafT college 
officers to take a hand in forming the military college and staffing it with instructors 
and professors. . _ . 

As regards expenses the Government had solved the difficulty by deciding to 
give grants calculated on the diPTevence between the estimated cost of education at 
an Indian military college and the actual cost of Sandhurst. 

government’s policy and aims. 

For the future, the Commander-in-Chief said, the rate of further adrance 
depended upon Indians themselves. Until the Govennment had full experience of 
the results of the increase now proposed, they-svould not limit their discrertion by 
detailing a fixed programme of automatic increase in the number of vacancies. The 
question of increase would necessarily arise when the number of qualified candidates 
forthcoming was greater than the vacancies. One essential condition would be the 
maintenance of the requisite standard. The object which we all seek to achieve is 
to fit Indians to undertake the defence of India. As constitutional advance progres- 
ses, the question will continually be asked how far the military side of Indian 
Swaraj has kept pace. The Government contemplates that as India progresses 
towards full self-government -ivithin the Empire there may be in the process of 
development an army of the same character as the Dominion armies, organised on 
a national basis and officered by Indians holding their own distinctive national form 
of commission. That is our policy of Indianisation. The process of development 
will naturally be contingent on the success achieved in the various stages of the 
experiment. The way is now open for the first time for Indians to enter , new 
hranchw of the Army and to enter it in greatly ineveasod numbers. In no quarter 
is it desired to impose arbitrary limits to such expansion of India’s military effort 
as events may prove to be within the reach of her capacity. The rate of progress' 
in these matters depending as it does so vitally upon the human element cannot be 
the subject of an automatic time table. But the Government has now, I venture to 
think, for the first time laid down the lines of a policy which affords the best means 
of reconciling the legitimate desires of those who speak for India with the necessity 
of maintaining at every stage the requisite strength of oiir defence forces.! 

Concluding, His Excellency said ; — "The Indian Army has been my home for 
well over the last forty years and my love for it is entirely whole-hearted. I yield 
to none in my affections for it, in my pride for its great traditions and wonderful 
past record and in my jealousy to ensure that its future^ and efficiency shall be 
safeguarded. This, I feel, would not be the case if Government were to attempt to 
go further at the present time than they have done in the steps taken to further 
Indianisation which, if forced too hurriedly, would assuredly bring disaster to this 
Indian Army of ours, ruin to the cause of India and broken hearts to many 
magnificent old Indian soldiers who have been my comrades and, as they themselves 
know well the best of friends throughout my lifetime. (Loud applause.) 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU then rose and declared ' that the Commander-in 
Chief’s speech had left him cold. It was to his mind in perfect keeping 
with the policy to which they owed the Stautory Commission, which was said 
to be doing wonders in the Madras Presidency and which was manufacturing 
stories of receptions. The Commander-in-Chief’s announcement was a further- 
step in the direction of the working of that policy. For, the real thing which 
they wanted %vas a Indian Sandhurst, and it was not to be established. He had 
found no reason to enthuse over the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
of which he bad at one time been a member. Indeed, when the recommendations 
were published, he felt a sense of relief that he was not a party to them. 

Mr. Jinnah . — How do you feel now ? 

P andit Melilal . — 1 feel the same now, for even if as recommended by the 
committee, an Indian Sandhurst was established, it would have taken scveoil years 
before there would have been a sufficient number of trained Indians for the 
Army. 
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BRITAIN’S INSATIABLE GREED. 

But the insatiable greed of Britain, proceeded Mr. Nehru, which was 
responsible for keeping India in grip, would not contemplate even that contingency 
of India one day standing on her own feet Indeed, I hate the word “Indianisa- 
tion” from the bottom of my heart. We are in India and there is no question about 
Indianisation. What India wants first is to get rid of Europeanisation of the Army. 
But there was to be no Indian Sandhurst and even the ten cadets required for the 
real Sandhurst were not in the Government’s opinion available in India and it 
must take a long time before an Indian Sandhurst could be established. 

It was a calumny on the manhood of India to say that there was a dearth of 
cadets. Even in the short time he was a member of the Skeen Committee he found 
that there were thousands of candidates available, but that there was no inclination 
on the part of the Government to get at them and that the Government found the 
qualification not in ability but in parentage. ( A voice, — Quite true. ) One of the 
grounds on which several Indian cadets were turned out of Sandhurst was that 
they could not follow the lectures given in English. There Were thousands of 
students in India capable of following English lectures who were anxious to enter 
the Army. But this Government would not select them because they were not 
the great-grandsons of some villagers who some years ago were connected with 
the Army. 

However sugar-coated the announcement of the Commander-in-Chief might be, 
however tempting the offers of admission to Woolwich and Cranwell and Sand- 
hurst might ibe, the fact remained that no substantive advance had been given 
towards a national army in the sense that it was to be officered by Indians. It was 
sheer hypocrisy to say that it was not possible to establish a military college 
without increasing the military budget. The Commander-in-Chief might find enough 
funds in the budget to devote to the purpose. 

The Commander-in-Chief had referred to the military budget of the Soviet 
Government having increased of late. As one who had recently visited Soviet 
Russia, the Pandit said that they had increased their military expenditure because 
they were living in perpetual danger of England provoking a war against them. 
(Laughter on official benches ). ‘Those who laugh have not been admitted into the 
War Office. At any rate Russia has an entirely Russian army. But here we 
have a mercenary army, officered by foreigners in order to put down our nationals’. 
No self-respecting nation would without feeling contemplate the contingency of 
paying to others for her own defence for ever. 

A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 

Continuing Pandit Motilal Nehru referred to the statement of the Commander- 
in-Chief that Indian soldiers who went to China had made savings and sent remit- 
tances home. Pandit Motilal asked was it savings from their salary or was it the 
loot which they were allowed to make from the poor Chinese. 

Sir Basil Blackett. — Savings from their salary. 

Panifit Motilal. — What about savings in India ? Why should they be able to 
save in China and not in their own country ? 

Commander-in-Chief. — I don’t know why but I can assure you that they did 
save money. 

Pandit Motilal. — I am sure they did, but probably they were let loose on poor 
China. (Cries of ‘withdraw, withdraw’ from official benches.) 

Pandit Motilal. — I am not going to withdraw. I repeat a thousand times that 
our soldiers were not used (Persistent cries of ‘withdraw’.) 

Pandit Motilal. — You may shout yourselves hoarse but 1 w-ill not withdraw. 

I repeat that our soldiers were not used for the purpose for which they should be 
used. ( ‘Hear, hear’ from unofficial benches. ) They were used in order to 
humiliate the nationals of another country, who wanted to assert their independence. 

Mr. Macworth Young. — ^You said they looted. 

Pandit Motilal. — I say, they did not do their duty of their own accord. It is 
you who forced them to do a duty which otherwise they would have refused to 
perform. 

Sir Basil Blackett . — Will Pandit Motilal substantiate the statement that they 
looted or were ordered to loot ? 

29 
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Pandit Motilal. — ^What am I to substantiate ? 

Sir Basil Blackett. — ^You stated a lie. • • 

Pandit Motilal.— kva I to substantiate what is human nature ? I repeat it a 
thousand times 

Sir Basil Blackett. — It is a foul slander. 

Pandit Motilal. — You are so full of animal nature that you have no idea of 
what human nature is. It was nothing but animal nature which made you send 
our troops in spite of our protests. 

Proceeding, Pandit Motilal Nehru maintained that the Commander-in-ChiePs 
announcement was in perfect keeping with the policy which underlay the procedure 
announced by Sir John Simon as regards the Commission’s enquiry. This procedure 
was one to which the Congress party would not subscribe for a single moment 
The Army was kept apart as being no part of responsible Government. There 
was a separate enquiry as regards the Indian States. And yet responsible Govern- 
ment was to be granted by the Statutory Commission which India was asked to 
cooperate with. Nothing but a miracle would bring self-Government under such 
auspices, of course, not self-Government but progressive advance towards it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, — There is nothing to prevent the Government from going 
back. 

Pandit Motilal. — So many Empires have gone down for having ignored the 
people’s will and now the British Empire is ignoring India’s will and I say that the 
day of reckoning is not very far. (Loud unofficial cheers.) 

Mr. J I NNAH, who was a prominent member of the Skeen Committee, asked 
the Commander-in-Chief why the report of the sub-committee of the Skeen 
Committee was still suppressed. If it was not to be published, was the appreciation 
of the sub-committee’s labours genuine or only formal. May I know the object 
‘of suppressing the report and the proceedings of this sub-committee ?’ He thought 
Pandit Motilal was wise in leaving the committee. (Cheers.) He realized it was 
not worth while to waste his time, energy and brain. The speaker did not follow 
that line but continued on the committee in order to produce a fair and reasonable 
scheme for the purpose of accelerating Indianisation. They spent 13 to 14 
months and their report was unanimous. 

Mr. Jinnah continued : — ‘The Government has fundamentally turned down 
that report and I must emphatically protest against to-day's announcement. It is 
a travesty of the unanimous recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee. ( Hear 
hear.) It is difficult to deal with the details of the pronouncement. I would take the 
earliest opportunity, if possible, of moving the adjournment of this House to discuss 
them and pass a vote of censure on the Government (‘hear, .hear’ ) for not carrying 
out the report of the Sandhurst Committee which tyas ' approved by this House 
by an overwhelming majority. 

‘The Commander-in-Chicf has told us that the S-unit scheme must remain in 
operation. Every British officer and Indian officer who gave evidence was 
opposed to the scheme and yet it is not given effect to. V^y ? I tell the House 
the only reason is — and the Commander-in-Chief has put it in diplomatic language 
— that it will be taking risk, the risk that British recruitment may fall. Why, 
because it is only by means of the 8-unit scheme that an Indian will never be a 
superior officer of a British officer.’ (‘Hear, hear’ and ‘shame’). 

In support of this, Mr. Jinnah quoted from the appendix to the Sandhurst 
Committee’s report the report of a lecture on the subject. 

Mr. Jinnah continued ; — ‘You say : “We increase your number to 25 at 
Sandhurst and six each at Woobrich and Cranwcll." That is not what we are 
aiming at The Comtnander-in-Chief knows perfectly well that we wanted to lay 
the foundation of a military college in India that will establish our own traditions 
and a system of our own and the sooner that is done the better. Sir. Victor Sassoon 
says that the military expense is the insurance premium for safety. Have I got 
the choice to change the insurance office or say 1 can get as much safety by paying 
less _ premium. (Applause.) Here is a machine, the whole basis of it is the 
garrison in this country. ( Hear, hear. ) I do not want the garrison of his 
Majesty’s forces to insure me. I want a national army. (Applause.) 

‘The whole principle is bad from start to finish. So long as you maintain this 
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vicious principle, so long as this machine continues wth the present organization, you 
cannot reduce very much of its expenditure. What is the good of the Commander- 
in-Chief telling us yarns that one heard from one’s grandmother. “Oh 1 The 
Army is a better nation-building department than any other. See, what we do 
in the education of our soldiers who are better fed and clothed than in 
their villages. We run factories. We are the pioneers of every national 
movement in this countr)’.” (Laughter.) Sir, I can tell his Excellency these yarns 
won’t do. (Renewed laughter). I do not deny that the Commander-in-Chief is 
doing his best. If you were to put me there, I would say the same thing, because I 
have got to run that machine. 

‘Why tell us these little yarns if these are the issue. Our fundamental posi- 
tion is this : We want to turn this garrison into a national army. You can help us 
or hinder. I am convinced that the British Government does not-wish to help us. 
I had my faith in serving on the Sandhurst Commitee and that — let me tell the 
Commander-in-Chief — by turning down this report and the announcement he has 
made, he has completely shattered my faith in the bona fides of the Government.’ 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Demands for Grants 

EXPORT DUTY ON RAW HIDES. 

On the loth MARCH the Assembly proceeded to the discussion of demands 
for grants. 

A plea for the abolition of the export duty of 5 per cent, on raw hides was 
voiced by Mr. Muhmmad Rafique by moving a cut of Rs 9 lakhs on the first head, 
“Customs”. The speaker held that the relief the Government wanted to give to the 
tanners proved disadvantageous. Hence if they meant to interpret their good 
intentions they should come forward with a measure in the form of an import 
duty. The cut was lost. 

EXPENDITURE UNDER CUSTOMS. 

Chaudhury Mukhtar Singh objected to increased expenditure under the head 
Customs. In 1921-22, he pointed out, the figure stood at a little over Rs. 54 lakhs 
while in the present budget it was proposed to spend 87 lakhs. The motion was 
rejected. 

DUTY ON JUTE. 

Mr. Neogy next moved a cut of Rs. 1,000 to discuss the question of the duty on 
jute. He showed by citing various authorities that jute was not a monopoly of 
India. The duty on jute approximated to taxation of the people and affected 
the prosperity of the province. Further, the imposition of the duty had encouraged 
foreign countries to manufacture substitutes for jute. He asked the Finance 
Member to find out whether the duty -was a good tax or bad. If it was good and was 
to be maintained a part of it must be given to Bengal. If bad, it should be 
abolished. The motion was lost. 

CUSTOMS PROCEEDS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Chaudhuri Mukhtar Singh objected to using the income derived from protective 
duties for purposes other than the development of industries. He suggested the 
money realized by customs be proportionately distributed among the various pro- 
vinces for the benefit of industries. He criticized the Government policy in deve- 
loping trade solely for the interests of foreign traders. 

The cut was lost by 36 votes againss 42, the Swarajists remaining neutral. 

VEERAMGAUM CUSTOMS CORDON. 

Mr. B Das, by a token cut, raised the question of the Veeramgaum customs 
cordon. _ He maintained that the Government of India was the paramount power 
over Indian States and they should not have entered into any contract w'th Indian 
States allowing them to develop ports without the policy having been defined 
by the Legislature. He also objected to the harassment of people who crossed the 
customs line. The motion was withdrawn. 

DUTY ON SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved a cut of Rs. loo to urge a rebate of the customs 
duty on scientific instruments and chemicals imported for bonafida use in educatio- 
nal and scientific institutions. The motion was lost without a division. 
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The Army Reforms. 

Mr. JINNAH then moved the adjournment of the_ House to discuss the Govern' 
ment’s turning down of the unanimous recommendations of the Skeen Committee. 
He traced the history of the question since 1921, when a resolution was adopted 
by the Assembly and accepted by the Government that as soon as funds were 
available steps should be taken to establish a military college. Then in 19231 when 
the same question was under discussion, Mr. Burdon, the then Army Secretary, 
moved an amendment for a committee to examine what steps should be taken _ to’ 
establish a military college. Then again in 1925 Mr. Venkatapathi Raju’s 
resolution was discussed for the establishment of a military college. It was then 
that Sir Alexander Muddiman moved an amendment, on behalf of the Government, 
for a committee to consider whether it was desira'ble and practicable that steps 
should be taken to establish a military college. The non-official side refused to 
agree to the implication and contended that stage had passed and the Government 
themselves had in 1921 agreed to steps being taken to establish a college. _ But Lord 
RawUnson then stated that he had previously accepted the Assembly’s wish wthout 
knowing the methods of the Assembly, and that he proposed to proceed warily. 
Fortunately, on account of pressure from the Assembly, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
himself announced the appointment of the committee which rvas presided over 
by Sir Andrew Skeen than whom a more conscientious soldier it was difficult to find 
in any part of the world. The composition of the committee was decided upon by 
the Government. That Committee reported and since then the Government had been 
deliberating and the announcement was made that the utmost extent to which the 
Government could go was that 37 vacancies would be given in place of the 
existing loo. 

Sir Walter Willson, interrupting, said : In the first instance. 

Mr.Jinnah. — Yes, in the first instance, but on Doomsday it would be somehing 
more than 37. ■ 

Mr. Jinnah, proceeding, asserted that there was nothing new in this announcement, 
for it was practically the same decision which was arrived at by the War Council 
and communicated to the sub-committee of the Skeen, Gomiifittee when it arrived in 
England, It was, therefore, a camouflage to say that' this announcement was the 
result of careful consideration of the committee*s recommendations. 

Voices: Shame. , 

Mr. Jinnah asked the Government to deny his assertion. Proceeding, 
he pointed out thatt he recommendations of the committee were several links_ in 
one chain which could not be unlinked at any stage without seriously affecting 
the recruitment Of the best material required. The committee had definitely pointed 
out that the process of training might take time, but a start must be made in an 
Indian Sandhurst. This had been denied in the Government announcement. At least 
the late Lord Rawlinson conceded as regards the 8-unit scheme that' if there was a 
surplus of King’s commissioned officers they would be posted to other units, but 
even that had been denied by the statement of Sir William Bitdwood, who stated 
that the eight units would be homogeneous units, meaning that no Indian officer 
would be in comrnand of British soldiers. This history of army reform was one 
which did no credit to the Government. Lord Birkenhead had said in the House of 
Lords that there was no Indian who desired that the British Army should be with- 
drawn. This, said Mr. Jinnah, was simply not true. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI said that the Commander-in-Chief’s statement did 
not come as a surprise to his party ( Nationalists). It was exactly as the speaker 
had expected him to say. Mr, Jinnah’s declaration that the conclusion on the Skeen 
Committee had been arrived at long before the deliberations of the _ committee 
had ended proved to show that the Government had already reached their decisions 
rrith regard to the future constitution of India. Therefore, nothing would be gained by 
co-operation wito the Simon Commission. Mr. Jinnah had said that his faith in the 
Government had been shattered. The speaker had never any faith in the Govem- 
ment. Such an attitude was natural. Tliose who had any faith should disillusion 
themselves, (Hear, hear.) People who, even after this experience, believed that the 
British government would give them self-government were misleading, their 
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countrymen. (Hear, hear.) It would be better to chalk out a different course 
for the attainment of freedom. ‘We cannot expect help from the other side to get 
rid of that side. Sir Victor Sassoon had said that the army was an insurance for 
the peace of the country, but to the speaker it looked to be an insurance for the 
constant slavery of India. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR associated himself with the sentiments of the previous 
speaker and referred to the unsatisfactory recommendations which could not be 
accepted by the British Government. The time had come to remove from the Indian 
political life the most mischievous phrase — Indianization. He did not want any 
foreign army to be called the Indian Army, but wanted a real Indian army. To 
that end a modest beginning was suggested among others by two most responsible 
officials of the Government, namely. General Sir Andrew Skeen and Mr. Burdon, 
which the Government turned down. The argument was given that they rvere unfit 
for Self-Government, for they could not defend themselves, but at the same time 
opportunities were denied to qualify themselves for self-defence. 

Continuing, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that there was no reason to cooperate with 
the Statutory Commission even if equal status and opportunities were given to the 
Indian members, because they knew that their recommendations would meet the same 
fate as the Skeen Committee’s report. (Cries of ‘Shame, shame.’) The maintenance 
of this policy would be continued disrespect to the Assembly of which the Govern- 
ment were also members. Time and again, the hypocritical professions of the 
Government that they were helping Indians towards self-government had been 
exploded and they should not any more claim sincerity of purpose. Mr. Iyengar 
advised nonofficials to always pass censure motions till the Government took them- 
selves away else-where. (Laughter). 

Alluding to Lord Birkenhend’s speech that no Indian had expressed to his lord- 
ship India’s wish for the withdrawal of the British element in the Indian army, 
the speaker declared the Government could any day be run in a better 
manner by Indians than by the British. He would unhesitatingly say Indians 
did not want the British army and they were quite fit to manage their military 
affairs. 

Before Mr. Macworth YOUNG rose to reply on behalf of the Government, 
President Patel drew attention to the fact that the Commander-in-Chief, who had 
made a long speech announcing the Government’s decision, was absent when that 
announcement was being discussed. 

The Army Secretary explained that the notice of adjournment was made known 
this noon before which the Commander-in-Chief had fixed up some other engage- 
ment. Proceeding, Mr. Macworth Young regretted that the Government decision 
should be discussed in a hasty and ill-considered manner when mem- 
bers had not had time to study it. Alluding to the charge that the 
Government had turned down the recommendations of the Commtitee Mr. 
Macworth Young said every one of the recommendations had been accepted by 
the Government and would be put into operation in the next financial year. 
On the committee’s proposals staff officers in India were consulted and 
then the Government came to their own recommendations which were for- 
warded to the Secretary of State who discussed them in his own Council and 
submitted them to the sub-committee of Imperial Defence before they were finally 
decided by the British Cabinet. Thus there were full consultations and mature 
consideration of the vital subject. On one or two points the conclusions of his 
Majesty’s Government differed from those of the Government of India who 
returned to the charge and obtained the Cabinet’s approval before the annoucement 
was made by the Commander-in-Chief. Proceeding, the Army Secretary 
discussed the number of Indians who would be entitled to admission not only in 
Sandhurst but also in Cranwell and Woolwich, which, he affirmed, was a 
great advance. The methods of selection from the army would be improved with 
due regard to efficiency and the Government had framed a scheme whereby the 
training of Indian candidates would be financed by the State. 

The maintenance of the principle of the 8-units scheme was in the direction of 
nationalizing the army. There was nothing racial behind it. The Army Secretary 
said that in the opinion of fighting units it was not a practical proposition to 
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make British soldiers serve in a unit commanded by an Indian. Unless the improved 
methods of selection had the desired effect it was not safe to adopt an automatic 
increase in Indianization as urged by the committee. He regarded the report would 
be the basis of an immediate constructive proposal. 

Colonel CRAWFORD entered a protest against the Government making an 
important pronouncement during the budget discussions leading to an adjourn- 
ment motion which prevented a fuller debate thereon. He regarded it as a great 
advance that Indians had been admitted to the artillery, engineering and Air Force 
services as well. He complained that both the Skeen Committee and the Government 
had not given due consideration to the position occupied by the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers in the future scheme. He thought they must form the basis 
of nationalisation of the army for they had military traditions which educated young 
Indians nowadays had not. They had all the qualifications and only required special 
military training like that which was given at the Kitchener College at JuHunder. 
Indeed, Colonel Crawford wanted this college to become the nucleus of the 
Indian Sandhurst. He fully supported the eight-unit scheme, but he pleaded for 
giving them an increased status and improved position so as to remove the feeling 
of inferiority. 

Mr. K. C. ROY demanded the publication of the despatches concerned with 
this subject in order to find what part had been played by the Indian representa- 
tives on the Viceroy’s Council and on the Secretary of State’s Council and whether 
they reflected the Indian view in the matter, for he could not imagine how any 
Indian could have been a party to his transaction. The announcement by the 
Commander-in-Chief represented an improvement in detail, but marked a definite 
setback in policy. He feared Mr. Jinnali forgot to take notice of one significant 
passage in the announcement, namely, wherein the possibility of a dominion 
army without King’s commission was foreshadowed. Col. Crawford had referred to 
this last year and evidently ho had become a true prophet. India wanted an army 
in which Indian officers would not be inferior to British officers. He was one of 
those who had abundant faith in the Government, but that faith had been shaken by 
the Government decision. 

Raja Ghaznafar ALI KHAN, contested Mr. Macworth Young’s contenion that 
the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee were accepted to a great extent 
by the Government. He quoted Sir John Maynard’s views that there were a large 
number of Indians who could be found fit for Sandhurst, but the chances were 
not open to them. It was not at all necessary to appoint a committee to deliberate 
for two years and tour the European Continent and America when the net result 
was an increase of ten more Indian recruits for Sandhurst. That could be 
announced by the Coramandcr-in-Chief without the appointment of the committee 
at a large expense of money and labour. Mr Burdon and General Skeen 
would not have signed the report if they considered the case was not strong. 

Continuing, the speaker said he represented the largest military constituency in 
India. He knew that only six months prior to their retirement junior officers of the 
Indian Army were made lieutenants, (l-nughtcr.) 

Alluding to the 8-unit scheme, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan remarked that Indians 
wanted to make military service as attractive as possible, while the Army Secretary 
wanted to make it more attractive for Britishers. The posts of Subedar-Majors, 
Subedars and Jamadars would be dispensed with in the eight units, but, the speaker 
averred, no Indian would like to join those units, because he would not be able 
to rise to those posts he aspired for in his military service. ‘If Indians during war- 
time after acquiring nine months’ military training were found eligible for field 
service what difficulty is there to-day for the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst ?’ 
Concluding, the speaker said he was sure even the new Muslim group must have 
felt insulted on the Commander-in-Chief’s announcement, because it was in direct 
contravention of the proposals enunciated sometime ago by one of their leaders, 
Sir Abdul Qayum. ( Hear, hear.) 

c by 70 votes against 41 amidst nonofficial applause, 

oir Abdul Qayum remaining neutral. The Assembly then adjourned. 
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EXPORT DUTY ON BURMA RICE. 

On the i2th MARCH voting on Budget grants was taken up. After Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra had presented the Select Committee report on the Mines 
Bill, Maung Tok Kyi moved a cut of Rs. loo as a protest against the export duties 
in Burma generally and the export duty on rice particularly. 

Maung Tok Kyi said that the Burma rice-producer was suffering from the 
Blackett ratio and the ring of foreign exporters -ivho controlled the rice market and 
on the top of it all from the export duty. The motion was withdawm. 

JIUSLIMS AND CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim moved a token cut, urging adequate representation of the 
minorities and Muslims in all branches of the Customs service. He appealed 
to the Hindus to \aew the question in a conciliatory spirit. 

The motion was finally put and carried without division. 

INCOME-TAX ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. Kelkar moved a token cut, complaining that the income-tax authorities 
in Bombay used a wide patronage in making indiscriminate appointments in the 
department. 

Sir Basil Blackett promised to examine the matter with Mr. Kelkar, whereupon 
the motion was vathdrawn. 

Mr. Bhargava (Punjab) moved a token cut to ventilate the assessees’ grievances 
against income-tax collectors, their arbitrary assessments and harassment The 
motion was defeated. 

AN ‘injustice’ to BENGAL AND BOMBAY. 

Mr. Neogy moved a token cut to draw attention to the unfair working of the 
Devolution Rules which deprived Bengal and Bombay of their share of the income- 
tax revenue. The question was discussed at the recent Conference of Finance 
Members, but no relief was granted to the two provinces. The speaker concluded 
that it could not be outside the ingenuity of the Finance Member to dernse some 
remedy for the grievance of the two industrial provinces of India. The cut was 
negatived. 

FOREIGN companies’ PROFITS. 

Mr. S. N.Haji moved a cut to urge proper assessment of the profits made by 
non-Indian shipping, insurance and banking companies in India. While the Indian 
concerns were assessed, British and foreign concerns remained unassessed in India. 
Even during the war, when pointed attention was drawn to the profits made by 
foreign companies and money was needed, the Government refused to levy an 
income-tax on those concerns. There was no reason why the Government should 
not compile figures of profits made by foreign shipping, insurance and banking 
concerns. The cut was rejected. 

INCOME-TAX IN UPPER BURMA. 

Maung Tok Kyi moved a cut to protest against the extension of the Income-tax 
Act to Upper Burma four years ago and urged its remission in view of the poverty 
of the people to which Mr. Cooper had testified this morning. The cut was 
rejected and the income-tax demand was passed. The House then adjourned. 

Simon Commission Grant. 

On the /jM MARCH Pandit Motilal Nehru moved a reduction of the 
miscellaneous grant by Rs. 3,40,000 representing the cost over the Simon Commission. 
He was cheered as he moved the cut. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru held that it was not open to the House to grant the de- 
mand after its vote against the Commission. The House having once given its 
verdict, it was the plain duty of even those members who opposed the boycott of the 
Commission to uphold the dignity and honour of the House by throwing out the 
demand. Those who were tlie upholders of the constitution would support the 
constitution by voting with him alone. Moreover, Parliament must nurture its own 
child and must not foist its cost on India. It called the tune and must pay for the 
piper. Continuing, Pandit motilal said if the House had accepted the Commission, 
its procedure and appointed its committee, there was some reason for them to 
vote the expenditure. Before proceeding further, he wanted a ruling whether he 
could go into the merits of the case. 
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The President ruled that no speaker was entitled to reflect on the_ decision of 
the House, and he would rule out any arguments in support, as otherwise the other 
side in fairness, would require an opportunity to reply. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru thereupon concluded his observations. 

Mr. CRERAR replying, amidst cheers, said that the discussion was necessarily 
restricted to a narrow channel. The House was invited by Pandit Motilal Nehru to 
embark on the agricultural operation of ploughing the sand, and he was glad to 
find Pandit Motilal Nehru in an unfamiliar role, asking the House to support the 
constitution. (Laughter.) The speaker too would urge the rejection of the motion 
on constitutional grounds. Nothing could be done without the intervention of 
Parliament who appointed its instrument. ‘We must provide funds to enable that 
constitutional instrument to carry out its ordained operations.’ (Applause.) Mr 
Crerar asked what was the alternative. 

Mr. Jinnah . — Send them back (Laughter.) 

5«r W. S. Wilson ' — ^You would require money for that. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Crerar said they had heard of how the Congress committees had been 
adopting for weeks past fruitless expedients. (Hear, hear.) ‘If we honestly, 
consistently and having regard to the practical facts of the case, desire something to 
be done, then is there any other alterna live than the one which has here now been 
presented to us and for which the House has been asked to grant fund for 
investigation for the benefit of the country’ ? 

Mr. Crerar concluded : ‘I venture to point out that the Government, the Commi- 
ssion and the leaders of this legislature are not the only parties. I pointed out then, 
and I venture to point out again that there is a fourth party, the most important party 
whose interests ought to be paramount, namely, the country and the people of India 
(Applause.) If this House has the interests of that party at heart this motion wll be 
rejected.’ (Applause.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA referred to the gibe of the Home Member 
about the results of the All-Parties Conference and said when the Government had 
provided two years for the Statutory Commission it was unfair on the part of the 
Home Member to expect Indian politicians with no secretariat behind them to frame 
a constitution for 300 millions in a few sittings. Though they were groping in the 
dark they saw things more clearly, because they had- a cleaver conscience. The 
country unanimously protested against the constitution and procedure of the 
Commission and the Assembly having by a majority proposed against it, there was 
no reason for going back upon the decision by granting money. Of course there 
were a few who were siding with the Commission. They would not carry the Govern- 
ment very far. The Government might get a vote there and some demonstration there 
in favour of the Commission but the fact that black flags greeted the Commission in 
Lahore where the Government expected smooth sailing, clearly showed that the 
people protested against the Commission. No Indian who had the interests of the 
montherland at heart, could vote the money. 

Mr. M. K. ACH.A.RYA vigorously contested the Home Member’s”^ argument 
that the interests of the fourfh party would be consulted. Representatives of that 
fourth party were in the Assembly, and they had decided to boycott the Commis- 
sion. Lord Olivier himself had admitted that however limited the franchise, the 
Assembly did represent the people of India. The suggestion that the larger 
interests of the country ought to be considered was a reflection upon the elected 
members of the House which must clearly demonstrate its adherence to constitutional 
principles by voting down the grant. _ 

Mr. JINNaH maintained that it was desirable to vote down the grant because 
Parliament had appointed the Commission without consulting the representatives 
of the people of India. All the political parties in India had protested against the 
constitution, and Mr. Jinnah ventured to say even those who were forced by 
reasons of their own to make the best of it, now protested against it. The Commis- 
sion was detrimental to the interests of India, declared Mr. Jinnah. He added, 
that the very fundamental principle on which the Commission was appointed 
postulated that India was incapable of constitutional advance. The fourth party 
referred to by Mr. Crerar was the people at large. Barring a few johuhumisfs "and 
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flunkeys, the country was for boycott and it was some persons of the fourth party 
who received stone hits and suffered the loss of a few lives recently. 

Official Whose fault ? 

Mr.Jinnah.~Yonr fault; because you are imposing the Commission against 
the wishes of India. (Nonofficial applause). The Commission is said to be having 
a preliminary survey, but under police guard and with the help of the C. I. D., and 
the enforcement of the Pena! law, like section 144. Is this the way to enquire into 
the future constitution of India ? I am surprised that Sir Basil Blackett, who even 
walked out the other day with a shrug of his shoulders, agreed to bring this grant 
before the Assembly.’ 

Munshi Iswar SARAN said that if the Home Member was surprised at Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s support of the constitution, the speaker was surprised to find the Home 
Member attacking the constitution. He hoped the Home Member would not for- 
get Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah who helped the Government at 
the War Conference. What was the use of bringing forward the argument of the 
fourth partj^ ? It was these leaders that Government would look to for 
support apin. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion deleting the Simon Commission provision, was 
then put to the vote and carried by 66 votes against S 9 amidst cries of Bande 
Mataram from non-official benches. 

ADVISERS TO LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Joshi next objected to Government not sending advisers on the Indian 
delegation of the International Labour Conference. According to the constitution, 
the Government of India were entitled to send two advisers for each item on the 
agenda. 

LEADERSHIP OF LEAGUE DELEGATION. 

Mr. Joshi moved a nominal cut to protest againt the non-appointment of an 
Indian as leader of the Indian delegation to the League of Nations. 

The House divided and carried the cut by 76 against 45 and the demand under 
the head ‘Miscellaneous’ as reduced by these three cuts was carried. 

' INDIA OFFICE GRANT THROWN OUT. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved for a grant of Rs. 13,45,000 for the Secretary of 
State in England. 

Mr. K. C. ROY moved that the demand be reduced by Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Mr. Roy said that his object was to raise a constitutional issue to urge the 
progressive development of the powers of the Governor-General in Council and 
the Assembly by a corresponding reduction of the powers of the Secretary of State. 
The present Act gave the Secretary of State more comprehensive powers than were 
even enjoyed by the East India Company. The Indian political opinion, which in 
Mr. Gokhale’s time looked to London for final appeal, had now veered round in 
favour of an increase in the powers of the authorities in India. At no time did the 
Secretary of State use his powers with more rigour than now. 

Mr. Roy quoted instances in support of his contention. The new Reserve 
Bank Bill was dictated by the London aty interests. The Secretary of State should 
have followed the example of the Milne commission and paid the entire cost of the 
Simon Commission from the British Exchequer. The Skeen Committee’s report had 
been turned down by London. The Secretary of State should have, instead of 
sending a mandatory Navy Bill, allowed the Assembly control over the proposed 
expenditure, which power the House would not have abused. He held the Secretary 
of State to be responsible for the non-appointment of any Indian on the East 
African Commission. Indians had no voice in their foreign policy and the rejection 
of the Bray report on Frontier reforms was also due to the Secretary of State’s 
orders. The India Council had outgrown its utility and the India Office was 
entirely alien in character. It had even rejected the proposal for exchange of officers 
with the Government of India, He finally urged the appointment of a competent 
committee to explore all possible avenues of increasing the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council and the Assembly. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA moved that the demand be reduced to Re. i. 

He said that India did not want the India Office. Secondly, the India Office had 
been kept only to protect British interests. The Secretary of State's Council 
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consisted of diseased fossils and reactionaries who were consulted by the 
Secretary of State on all matters which suited him so as to strengthen 
Britain’s hold over India. Moreover, the Publicity departnient , of the 
India Office, like the Publicity department of the Government of India, had been 
conducting propaganda against India’s progress. F or instance, a statement was 
made by a member in Parliament that Miss Mayo was encouraged by the 
India Office in the publication of Mother India and the statement was not 
challenged. 

Mr. Crerar, interrupting, reminded the House that ‘the statement has been 
frequently denied on the authority of the Secretary of State on the floor of the 
Assembly’. 

Mr. Acharya demanded proofs in support of the denial and, proceeding, 
maintained that the efforts of the India Office all tended towards misrepresenta- 
tion of Indian opinion, not excluding the reception accorded to the Simon 
Commission. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT pointed out that the Assembly was not asked to vote the 
salaries of the Secretary of State or the Under-Secretary of State but for expenses 
in connection with the agency charges in England. The effect of carrying out the 
cut would be that there would be no agency in England to carry out the various 
functions connected with Indian administration. If such cuts were carried to a 
non-existent figure, obviously the House was not discharging its powers in a 
responsible manner. The pity was that those who walked into Messrs. Srinivasa 
Iyengar’s and Motilal Nehru’s parlour always regretted after the event, 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. — Never. 

Sir Basil Blackett. — The lion, member always disbelieves statements made by 
some of his victims. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. — You are yourself the latest victim. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas supported the cut because the Secretary, of State 
was merely to discharge functions of superintendence and direction and control, for 
which he was paid from the British Exchequer. Why should he do also agency 
work, which would be done by the High Commissioner ? There should be no two 
agencies for this work, 

Mr. Joshi associated himself with the remarks of Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas and particularly regretted the absence of Indians in the India Office 
which was a great injustice to India. 

Mr. Acharya’s amendment was carried by 66 votes against 53 and (he grant of 
only Re. i was passed for the Secretary of State’s agency work, amidst cheers, 

CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

Sir. Basil Blackett next moved the grant for the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Moore (European group) proposed a cut of Rs. loo. 

Mr. Moore said that the one most serious reflection on the Government was the 
existence of income-tax associations which helped the people not to evade the tax 
but to secure refund from the Government for taxes illegally and wrongfully 
collected. The unnecessary harassment caused to businessmen by income-tax 
collectors whose sole business seemed to be to extract every penny without regard, 
to legality or morality. The agents of foreign firms found much difficulty. 

The cut was thereupon put to the vote amidst cheers and carried by 51 to 41, 
Mr. Moore voting with the majority while other European members remaining 
neutral. The Central Board of Revenue demand was passed. The House 
then adjourned. 

FRONTIER REFORMS, 

On the '14th MARCH., the discussion on demands being resumed, Sir Basil 
Blackett moved that Rs. 88,71,000 be granted for the North-West Frontier Province 
administration. 

Mr, Sarfaraz Husain KHAN ( Swarajist ) moved a cut to raise tjie question 
of reforms. The speaker traced the history of the movement originating with Sir. 
Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution in 1921, the publication of the report of the Denys 
Bray Committee in 1924 and the passing of a resolution by the Assembly in 1926 
demanding reforms for the province. Two years had again passed^ but Governnjen t ' 
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had not taken any action on the report. They had waited too long and even an 
old man like himself was exasperated, what to speak of youngmen. It was a 
regular humiliation for the House. Did Government wish the Congress to declare 
independence of the courtry, as America did ? 

Sir Denys BRAY said that when Syed Murtaza Sahib raised a debate on the ques- 
tion in March, 1926, there was a conspiracy of silence. The speaker was afraid to meet 
the same conspiracy today. If Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan wished to know the 
reasons which led Government to proceed with the utmost caution, let him turn to 
his own party and the other parties for reasons. The other day Lala Lajpat Rai 
had asked him whether the Government was aware that its indecision was causing 
friction between the Hindus and the Musalmans. Sir Denys Bray asked him if 
there was any decision that would not cause friction bebveen the Hindus and the 
Musalmans ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai . — I will reply to that question. 

Sir Denys Bray said he searched his memory in vain for any contribution on 
the subject from Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Mr. Shanmukham Cheity . — Is he the arbiter of the destinies of the frontier 
people ? 

Sir Deriys Bray said he was one of the arch-conspirators of this conspiracy of 
silence. ( Applause. ) If Lala Lajpat Rai had a solution free from friction let 
him state it plainly. The Government would not turn it down lighly, provided always 
that it gave due weight to the essential all India aspect of the problem. Sir 
Denys Bray continued, since the last debate matters had not stood still. The 
detailed examination of the scheme had proceeded a great way. Yet the problem 
still bristled wth difficulties regarding the financing of a necessarily deficit province, 
regarding the delegation of powers in a province where the all-India aspect is all 
compelling, the difficulties of preserving the central Government’s control over 
those all-India aspects, the difficulties inherent in the essential inseparability of 
much of the cis-frontier business from the trans-frontier and difficulties communal 
in origin. Sir Denys Bray quoted Sir Alexander Muddiman’s announcement that no 
definite decision had been arrived at, none would be arrived at or announced till 
Government were satisfied that they had come to the right conclusion and the 
moment for the announcement was ripe. Sir Denys Bray added : ‘Those words 
remain as they were then.’ Mr. Sarfraz Husain Khan made no reference to the 
all-India aspect of the problem. This was dealt with not merely in the majority 
report but received great prominence in the minority report. 

Mr, Shanmukham Chetly — Ask Mr. Rangachariar what he thinks now. 

Sir Denys Bray said that Mr. Rangachariar with an intellectual honesty wholly 
admirable made it quite clear that it was necessary implication of his proposal that 
there be a forward movement right up to the Durand line. That summed up one 
of the great difficulties of this case. True, since the debate, some difficulties in one 
area had lessened. Five years ago Waziristan was a blot on the military budget 
Now Waziristan enters hand in hand with Baluchistan to illustrate Sir Basil 
Blackett’s solicitude in the interest of nation-building from the stage of the Central 
Government (Applause.) 

Sir Denys Bray recalled that five years ago he made a fighting speech in defence 
of the Waziristan policy. ' ‘Today I make no defence. The policy has made good. 
Indeed our very success blinds us to its magnitude.’ Statistics spoke for themselves. 
In 1919-20 in Dikhan 155 persons were kidnapped, 262 killed, 61 wounded and 
property worth Rs. lo lakhs was carried offi No one who had stood on the 
trans-border hills that breed more than they can feed and who had not looked down 
with imaginative hunger on the rich plains below could realize the magnitude of the 
task. Since then the policy had taken root — the policy of a big cantonment outside 
but dominating the Mahsud country with scouts and Khassadars from inside. 
All these forces were linked together by a central root And the figures for 1926- 
27, compared with the ghastly statistics of 1920, were, none kidnapped, none killed, 
only one wounded and Rs. 2,300 worth of property and one Government rifle lost 
(Applause.) Five years ago the tribesmen opposed the building of roads. Today 
they were clamouring for them even in their Own areas. They were clamouring for 
more schools, for irrigation and for dispensaries, and in one best known village 
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they were even clamouring for a well-Lnown lady doctor of Dikhan to set up in 
their midst. They have promised her house, furniture, up-to-date surgical instru- 
ments and even loots in the last Mahsud expedition. (Laughter arid applause.) 
Even more significant was the spirit among tribes-women. Five or six years ago 
they were more reactionary than the men. They had now learnt to be keen on 
those little luxuries brought by the road by that great empire-builder, the Hindu 
. merchant. They had learnt to value the security which the road and the policy 
brought to them. ‘Five years ago when I spoke of this policy as a forward policy 
of civilization I was greeted with a laugh. Who laughs today ? (A member inter- 
rupted.) 

Lala LA] PAT RAl declared amidst applause that he was not opposed to the 
introduction of reforms. (Applause.) ■ _ ■ 

Hindu-Muslim relations had greatly improved since the last debate and since 
the advent of the Simon Commission. The speaker claimed reforms for the 
frontier as their inherent right and not on the ground of services during the war. 
He had pleaded for this while in England before higher authorities recently, but 
Government evidently did not want to come to a decision. They always talked of 
the problem bristling with difficulties. In effect it was a negative reply. 

St'r Denys Bray. — No. 

And Sir Denys cleverly blamed the Hindus for the Government indecision, said 
Lala Lajpat Rai, which was causing bitterness between the Hindus and the Mus- 
sulmans in the province. The Mahomcdans would have supported the Hindu 
plea for re-amalgamation with the Punjab in order to get reforms had they not 
been promised a separate Legislative Council ; but now the Hindus were being 
blamed for the delay in arriring at a decision. 

Sir Abdul Qayum interposed. — I was the first witness before the Bray commit- 
tee and at the end of my statement I said that if no reforms were given to the frontier, 
amalgamation with tire Punjab was the only alternative. (Hear, hear.) 

Lala Lajpat Rai proceeding charged Sir Abdul Qayum with being responsible 
for the delay in obtaining reforms. He always praised the Government and never 
j oined a popular cause. So long as he adopted the attitude of non possumus on 
popular questions and voted rvith the Government in the lobbies even on trivial 
matters there was no chance of his asserting his rights. The All-Parties Conference 
had decided in favour of the introduction of reforms on the frontier. The same was 
the attitude of Dr. Moonje. (Dr. Moonjee nodded assent.) Now the Foreign 
Secretary said that if the Hindus and Mahomedans came to an agreement that agree- 
ment would not be turned down lightly. The Govemment should allow the matter to 
be settled between the Hindus and Mahomedans and when they came to a settlement 
they must give effect to it unhesitatingly. The present administration of the province 
was rotten and was nothing short of lawlessness. Lala Lajpat Rai opined that the 
Hindus would fare better on the frontier under Muslim Raj than under the present 
lawless Raj. This was the attitude he wanted the Hindus to adopt on this motion. 
(Loud Applause.) 

After several members had spoken the motion was carried. 

JUDICIAL REFORMS FOR N. W. F. P. 

Sir Abdul Qayum next raised the question that the judiciary in the North-West 
Frontier Province was understaffed. He emphatically pleaded for the strengthening 
of the judiciary. The sooner it was done the better for the Government, said Sir 
Abdul Qayum. The poor litigants had to traverse a distance of 50 miles in some 
cases for small suits. 

Sir Denys Bray replied that the judicial reforms for the North-West Frontier 
Province were on the anvil and the moment the session concluded he would go up 
to the frontier for a personal discussion. The motion would strengthen him in his 
struggle with the Finance Member’s successor. 

Sir Abdul Qayum rvanted to withdraw the motion, but the House declined leave 
and the non-official parties pressed the matter to the vote. The cut was carried by 
53 to 44 votes, Sir Abdul Qayum remaining neutral. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND. 

. Too demand was then passed and the Army department vote was taken up, 
wkich Dewan CHAMAN LAL moved be reduced by one rupee. 
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Mr. Chaman Lai, at the outset, regretted the absence of the Commander-in- 
Chief when this important question was being discussed. However, last year the Com- 
mander-in-Chief said, happy was the nation that had no history. Dewan Chaman Lai 
said, happy was the nation which had no army. The military expenditure in India 
was 47 per cent of the total revenues and the figure was unwarranted by either the 
political or military situation. But the expenditure was kept up for imperial reasons 
the Army being always kept at fighting strength for British imperial uses. If Soviet 
Russia had a heavy military expenditure it was due to that country being in perpe- 
tual fear of British aggression. But India had no reason for such fear. Why 
should India keep up an army ? To bring down the expenditure two courses were 
open : raising a citizen army, as in Australia, which the Government would not 
agree to, or Indianising the army within a definite period as demanded by the 
Skeen report which had been turned down. According to the Commander-in- 
Chief’s programme it would take 400 years to nationalise the army. At present the 
army was heavily weighted against Indianisation. Burke, during the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, said that India was a kingdom of army officers who were being 
trained at India’s cost, kept at India’s cost and given pension from India’s 
revenues. 

Pandit KUNZRU showed that for the last 60 years, notwithstanding the repeated 
demands of the Indian people, not only nothing had been done for Indianisation 
of the army but steps had been taken recording a set-back in the position of Indians 
in the army. He challenged the suggestion that an Indian Sandhurst could 
not be established and held that the difficulties could be neutralised just as they had 
been in other dominions. He criticised the Government policy in not giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Inchape Committee in various directions and 
pointed out racial prejudice in the Army. 

Col. GIDNEY asked, what position the Anglo-Indian community would occupy 
in an Indianised army ? The dearth of British boys in the army was due to the 
fact of higher wages being available in England. Government could get efficient 
lads from European schools in India. He too complained of racial distinctions in 
the army and instanced cases of the posts which when filled by men recruited 
in England commanded greater remuneration and other facilities than when filled 
by persons recruited in India. 

Mr. GOSWAMI strongly protested against what he called a cowardly libel on 
India contained in the Commander-in-Chief^ speech which challenged the efficiency 
of Indians while discussing the Skeen Committee report in the Assembly. The 
Commander-in-Chief had asked them to wait till public schools were established. 
The speaker knew what the result of public schools had been in England. The 
report of the committee on public schools was considered unfit to be disclosed. 
Indian educational institutions were sufficient to produce the desired kind of boys. 
This was evident even from the Assembly. An outsider could judge the debating 
capacity of Indian and European members. Even the Pioneer of Allahabad had 
condemned the Government for its benevolent arrogance and criminal culpability 
for exhibiting a phase of British regime. Even that expression, ‘benevolent 
arrogance’ would, in Mr. Goswami’s opinion, be an euphemism if applied to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s speech, because his Excellency did not hope to Indianise 
the army completely even till after three hundred years. It was arrogant for 
Britishers to claim to rule in India another three centuries. Empires of greater 
potency did not last so long. 

The discussion had not concluded when the house adjourned. 

On the MARCH Mr. Macworth YOUNG, Army secretary, replied to the 
criticism of the various speakers. He said if the Army budget was the only charge 
on the central revenues the critics might say that cent per cent was spent 
on the Army. But they must take the provincial figures also, which brought the ' 
proportion down to 26 per cent, and, if they included the commercial services, the 
proportion was 18 per cent. He admitted that compared to other countries the 
proportion was high. But the reason was not that the Army was kept for imperial 
purposes, but the nature of India’s frontier and its vulnerability. 

Jt was true that the cost of the army in a self-governing India would be less. 
One reason why the Array in India was expensive was the fact that British troops 
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had to be maintained. The proportion of British soldiers to Indian soldiers was 
matter for the experts to determine on strategical consideration. 

Similarly, for the purpose of internal security, British troops were kept for 
strategical reasons. The experience of district officers was that once a disturbance 
broke out, it could be quelled by disciplined force, whether Indian or British. But 
he was speaking of the time preceding a disturbance. ‘If you display British troops 
in time, there will be no disturbance. The lesser educated masses for one reason 
or other have confidence not in the appearance of armoured cars or machineguns but 
in British troops.’ 

A third reason for maintaining British troops was that they formed an integral 
part of the scheme of the Army in India. Mr. Young admitted that the Indian 
Army was composed of some of the finest material in the world. (Applause.) But 
there were duties which British troops could do better and others which Indian 
troops could do better. ‘Those who have served in the Army know that one stiffens 
the other.’ 

There was one aspect of military expenditure for which the Indians themselves 
were responsible and it was a growing item of expenditure, namely, mechanical 
transport. Because of the absence of indigenous enterprise they had to keep the 
transport always at mobilization point. If private firms could run a kind of transport 
which would also be useful to the Government in times of war, the Government 
could make considerable economy and would be prepared to subsidize such 
firms. Mr. Young hoped that the Roads Committee would take up the question 
seriously. 

Mr. Young told Mr. Kunzru that the Inchcape Committee’s recommendation 
for a reduction in the strength of the infantry battalions had been carried out partly - 
and would be fully carried out after the reserves had been formed in 
full strength. 

Replying to the searching questions of Col. Crawford, the speaker said that Col. 
Crawford did not expect him publicly to own that the Army was not fully equipped 
for fight and attack. (Laughter.) But he assured him that the Government was 
trying in every way to see that when they went to the field they were short of 
nothing. (Applause.) The question of accommodation of officers differed from 
cantonment to cantonment It had been exercising the mind of the Government for 
a considerable time and a solution was being found out Mr. Young assured Col. 
Crawford that they were looking into the question of officers getting higher 
furlough pay in India than in England, which prevented their going ‘home’ on 
leave. 

Dr. Moonje had criticized the absence of Indians on grass farms and dairy 
farms. _ The fact was that appointments in these services were subject to passing a 
promotion examination. It was only a question of time for Indians to enter these 
services, just as they were entering the Foreign and Political department and the 
Cantonment department. 

As regards Col. Gidney’s complaint, Mr. Young said that the Anglo-Indians were 
free to enter the commissioned ranks. Last time an Anglo-Indian cadet had been 
selected for Sandhurst. 'The anomalous position is due to peculiar circumstances. 
One result is that he sometimes has it both ways.’ (Laughter.) 

Lieut. Muhammad Nawaz Khan had urged the appointment of officers 
from the 'Territorial Force. The Government on this point accepted the Skeen 
Committee s observations that the force was not sufficiently developed for 
the purpose. But the proposal would be kept in view, if they saw a chance of its 
success. 


Dewan Chaman Lai had stated that it would take 250 years to Indianise 
the Army. But Mr. j . Young asked why was it supposed that only 20 r’acancies 
would be ofmred for ever. The Government only did not accept the SkeenCommit- 
j • programme was progressive. They would watch the results 

ana be hoped it was not unreasonable to wait for a year or two at any rate and see 
j,ow the present proposal worked. 

Government considered 

ne viceroy s commissioned officers to be a very important source for the supply of 
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commissioned officers for the future national army and the Government would waive 
the condition of age-limit in the case of suitable material from this class. 

As for a reorganization of the untis on the British pattern, Mr. Young 
said the scheme was a gradual one. Eventually Indian officers must get an Indian 
pay, probably on the scale the British officer got in England. But they would not 
make a change in the case of the first three or four years’ service. 

Concluding, Mr. Macworth Young said that Mr. Goswami had eloquently asked 
the Government to be honest about granting self-government gradually, ‘We think 
we are honest about it. We do not see how self-government can be attained by 
India gradually, unless you let us make a start. But what happens every time ? On 
four occasions this year an attempt was made to have a stan in the direction of 
self-government. On each occasion the attempt was repudiated in its initial stage 
for one reason or other. There was the case of a national bank, then the 
proposal to alter the constitution of India, then the proposal to lay the foundation of 
an Indian navy. The House was asked to confer on the Indian Marine Service 
equal status with the British navy and the navies of the Dominions. Mr. Chetty 
said it was something loathsome which he would not touch with a pair of tongs. 
Now what is the meaning of it all ? The hon. members may be opposed to our 
method of setting about it . The Members opposite only criticize and vote. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru . — Make way for us and see how we do it. 

Mr. Young . — If they have real determination to go forward they will accept 
our proposals and make something of it. I admit our Army Indianization scheme 
is not likely to command the support of a certain section in this House. But it 
commands support among those who have made a study of the matter. I would 
appeal to all parties, whatever they think of our scheme on the Sandhurst Commiil- 
tees proposals, to take it and make something of it. (Applause.) 

Dewan Chaman Lai’s cut in the Army department was carried and the reduced 
amount was sanctioned, 

EXECUTIVE COXmCIL DEMAND. 

The next head discussed was the Executive Council, the touring expense of 
members of the Executive Council being a votable demand. 

This was objected to by Dewan Chaman Lai who moved a large reduction 
on the ground that there should be no square pegs in round holes, which he 
explained as meaning that members of the Executive Council, particularly the three 
Indian members, had lost the confidence of the people and the country, because they 
had woefully betrayed their trust. If the Indian members had any regard for public 
opinion, they should have resigned over the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission. The expression ‘round pegs in round holes’ meant no 
reflection on any member, but on the whole system of administration. On 
the question of Indianization of the Army, the Executive Council should have 
played their part and forced the acceptance of the Skeen Committee’s report. 
If the report was true that Sir Muhammad Habibullah had dissented on the 
question of appointment of the Simon Commission, then why did not the other two 
Indian members make a similar manly stand ? 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra, supporting the motion, also alluded to the fact of 
the non-resignation of the three Indian members on the Simon Commission issue. 
The Executive Council had played an ignoble part in the matter. He maintained 
that the government was responsible for the communal trouble in the country. Their 
policy was denude et itnpera. Even the Pioneer had condemned them for their 
arrogance. The arrogance was due to ignorance, as Sir Bampfylde Fuller had said. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar wanted to know how the Executive Councillors justi- 
fied their touring expenses and to what extent the utility of their tours was reflected 
in the administration of the country. Did they go and see the condition of the 
people in the villages ? 

Sir Basil Blackett. — Yes. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar — I want to know to what extent it has been useful. 
What I find is that the tours are to a few places like Calcutta and Bombay where 
you are feted by the European chanjbers. The Railway Member should travel ip 
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third class, and not in saloons, to know the discomforts of passengers. The Law 
Member visited Madras only to preside over the meetings of the Justice party. 

The President asked the speaker to leave time for the Government to reply as 
the time for guillotine was approaching. 

Mr. Crerar said that the item represented their touring expenses. He had not 
toured since the assumption of Home Membership. He hoped the members did 
not wish to deny him an opportuity of doing so. 

As for the wider issue, he wished to disabuse Dewan Chaman Lai’s mind about 
either the squareness of the Executive Councillors or the roundness of the holes 
which they occupied. (Laughter.) He would claim on behalf of the Executive 
Council that even during the session they had proved that they were carrying on 
their duties with a considerable measure of success. (Applause.) The first point 
was India’s public finance. The Indian credit today stood high in the world mar- 
kets. It must be admitted that jt was not the budget of the country which was 
suffering from depression, from poverty or from the evils of maladministration. 
(Applause and ‘oh’ from the Swarajist benches.) Secondly, Sir George Rainy’s 
Rmlway budget showed prosperous conditions and good administration. (Applause.) 
He claimed that considering the inherent difficulties of the case and the disabilities 
under which the Government of India laboured, the success 'achieved since the 
conclusion of the war was one of which the Government antf members of the Execu- 
tive Council need not be ashamed. (Applause.) The war had paralysed every 
country, whether combatant or otherwise. India had presented her own problems. 
India had successfully passed through the period. ‘Am I not entitled to ask that 
some measure of credit be assumed by the public authority which was a party to 
taking most of the public decisions during the course of these years ?’ (Applause.) 

As Mr. Crerar was proceeding, the President applied the guillotine and the vote 
for the Executive Council was reduced to Re. i by 58 votes against 53. The 
announcement of the result was greeted by the Opposition benches with cry of 
‘resign, resign’. , 

OTHER DEMANDS. ' 

The other demands were then put one by one. All the demands were 
agreed to without division. When the Home department vote was put, cries 
of ‘no, no’ were persistently raised by a' few, but when the President was 
calling a division, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar_ appealed to the Chair not to divide 
the House and the demand was carried without ■ division. All the demands were 
agreed to. The officials cheered, followed by counter-cheers from the unofficia 
benches. The Assembly then adjourned. 

DISCUSSION ON FINANCE BILL. 

On the i 6 th MARCH the Finance Member moved that the Finance Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

This being agreed to, Mr. Jogiah moved that the salt duty be reduced to 
eight annas. 

Mr. Uoraiswami Iyengar wanted the salt duty to be abolished on Indian salt 
but kept on imported salt, and he urged the Finance Member to do this little thing 
before leaving the country, so that the poor people might thank him. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Husain Khan wanted the duty to be reduced to Re. i. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas hoped that the Government had realised that the 
salt duty was considered as bad as the liquor duty imposed by local Governments. 
It starved the people and catte of salt. One day the Government must face this 
question, though today the speaker could not support its reduction, in Hew of the 
budget position. Sir Purshotamdas wanted to know why Sir Basil Blackett had 
not circulated the report of the special officer on the subject of making India self- 
supporting in the matter of salt production and what decision the Government had 
taken. 

ffir Basil Blackett, replying, said that he took personal interest to enquire into 
the effect of the salt duty in the first year of his Finance Membership. He found 
that the people would rather see money spent on education and sanitation, 
parhailarly as a reduction of the duty would mostly help the middleman. Sir Basil 
Blackett asked the menibers seriously to address their constituents, and if they 
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placed as alternatives the reduction of the salt tax or the acceleration of education 
and sanitation the people would gladly prefer the continuance of the salt tax. 

Replying to Sir Purshotamdas’ query, the Finance Member said that though 
the Government resolution on the subject of salt production was ready, months 
ago it was held up for a little important detail. He hoped it would be published 
soon. The conclusion which the Government had come to after careful considera- 
tion was that there was no prima facie case for a Tariff Board enquiry for making 
India as a whole self-supporting in the matter of salt. So far as Bengal was concer- 
ned it seemed almost inevitable that imported salt would always be more suitable 
and a great loss would be incurred without sufficient advantage by preventing impor- 
ted salt from coming in there. That was the general conclusion which the resolu- 
tion would announce. There were particular questions as to the possibility of the 
production of salt and encouragement of the industry in particular parts of the 
country. This question was being examined. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that considering the standard of living the incidence of 
salt duty was low. Government had no doubt that it would be possible to produce 
first class salt in India. The difficulty was of organisation. Government had fully 
considered the question of a differential duty against imported salt. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee had recommended that if a prima facte case was made out it 
should be referred to the Tariff Board. The reason why it was not referred was 
clearly that z. prima f tcie case could not be made out. The Finance Member hoped 
that members would study the resolution which would shortly be issued on the 
report of the special officer. He could not encourage Mr. B Das that his locality 
would have the advantage of a differential treatment. 

The House then passed the second clause retaining the salt duty at Re. 1-4. 

INCOME AND SUPER TAX. 

Discussion then began on clause 5 relating to income-tax and super-tax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon moved an amendment for the inclusion of a proviso reading : 
‘Provided that no company shall be required to pay super-tax on revenues received 
as dividends from another company if super-tax had already been paid by the latter 
company’. 

Sir Basil Blackett objected to the moving of the amendment on the ground 
that the Finance Bill only fixed the tax for one year while Sir Victor Sassoon’s 
amendment, if carried out, would alter the income-tax law for all time to come. 

The President ruled the amendment in order by putting a wider construction 
on the scope of the Finance Bill. 

The Finance Member feared that the effect of the ruling would be that the 
whole of the income-tax law would be open for consideration. 

President . — Then I would ask Government to be more careful in framing the 
preamble. 

Sir Basil Blackett reiterated his objection to the amendment in connection ivith 
the Finance Bill and, proceeding, pointed out that Government would lose Rs. 
20,00,000. There was an important case pending in court containing a point similar 
to the one raised by Sir Victor Sassoon. Why should Government give up the 
right of revenue by the tax and depend on what might come as subscriptions to 
loans ? By passing the amendment the Assembly would be greatly increasing the 
danger to the creation of bogus companies. 

The amendment was lost and clause 5 accepted. 

POSTAL RATES. 

Mr. Th'akur Dutt Bhargava wanted the price of a letter to be reduced to half 
an anna. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya compared Indian postal rates to British rates and 
showed that the British rates were much cheaper as the weight of packet went up. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh said if the postal rate could not be reduced by 50 per 
cent, it should be reduced by 25 per cent. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra said if these recommendations were given effect to not only 
would there be no surplus but there would be a deficit. 

Government had in hand a programme of opening post offices in rural areas. 
This could not be given effect to then. In 1924-25 they opened 87 new post offices 
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and during 1927-28 the number would be 1,000. Furthermore Government wanted 
money for increasing the efficiency o£ the department and for the improvement of 
service conditions and prospects of postal employees. While saying that it would 
not be proper to separate the postal system from the telegraph he informed the 
House that on the telephone side he expected a profit of Rs. 4,00,000. The sugges- 
tion of Mr. Pandya meant relief to wealthy people which, he said, was strongly 
objected to by the nonofficials in 1921. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that the Government had no desire to 
make any profit from the working of the combined postal and telegraph department 
and that any surplus therefrom would be utilised for the reduction of rates or im- 
provement in facilities and conditions of employees. The Finance department had 
no desire to appropriate the profit of Post and Telegraphs to general revenues. Con- 
cluding the Finance Member stated that the question of rates should be judged 
when the traffic could bear it and not in order to benefit one class or other. 

The proposals of Messrs. Pandya, Bhargava, and Mukhtar Singh were 
rejected. 

PRICE OF POST CARD. 

Mr. Bhargava next moved that the price of the post card be reduced to one 
pice. He hoped the House would at least give this relief to the poor. 

Sir. B, N, Mitra, replying, said that if only his last year’s speech was studied much 
of the misunderstanding and heat generated during the discussion would be avoided. 
He wished he could remove all the charges for the sake of the poor, but the fact 
was, as Mr. Birla had put it, he could not rob Peter to pay Paul. The department 
was not a benevolent institution. It was run on the principle of charging fee for 
services rendered, and if after due regard to development of the staff any surplus 
accrued it would be utilized for the reduction of postal rates. Now he could not 
accept the proposal which would mean a loss of a crore. 

Mr. Bhargava’s amendment was rejected, 35 against 47. The House adjourned. 

THE FINANCE BILL. 

On the z^th MARCH House resumed discussion on the Finance Bill. 

Chaudhari Mukhtar Singh moved that income-tax be charged in the case of 
a joint Hindu family when the total income was more than Rs. S,ooo. He 
said the Hindus were not justly treated in the matter of income-tax and showed 
by instances that members of a joint Hindu family could be taxed even if its mem- 
bers earned less than Rs. 2,000 yearly. The motion was rejected. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh then moved two proposals that income-tax be 
charged in the case of a Hindu joint family when the total income was more than 
Rs. 4,000 and when the total income was more than Rs. 3,000. Both these motions 
were also rejected. The House divided on the second motion, 52 voting against 
and 47 for it. 

Clause 2, the subsequent clauses, the preamble and the title of the Bill were then 
passed. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved that the Bill be passed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIVA opposed the passage of the Finance Bill. 
He maintained that barring the removal of the cotton excise duty, the Finance 
department had done nothing to improve the financial situation of the country for 
which they deserved credit, Taxation continued as high as during the ivar and 
had not been reduced even after so many years’ continuous heavy taxation. 
Surplus budgets were the result of this continuously heavy taxation. The remis- 
sion of the proHneial contributions was not a circumstance for which the Finance 
Member could take credit. The e.xchange ratio of is. 6d, was passed despite the 
opposition of the popular representatives, because of the manoeuvres resorted to 
by Sir Basil Blackett. The Reserve Bank Bill, as brought forward by the Govern- 
ment was againsFthe true interests of the country, and Pandit MalaHya felt relie- 
ved that the Bill was not allowed to be proceeded with. The Government made 
sterling borrowings in England in order to support the is. 6d. ratio. If they 
continued to borrow against the wishes of the people of India then that debt would 
be repudiated by the country. 
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Maladministration was not only in Finance, but also in the Army department 
Pandit Malaviya objected to the large number of British troops for the interna 
security of India and maintained that internal security could be better maintained 
with the help of Indian troops. The manner wherein the recommedations of the 
Skeen Committee were turned down was a matter which would do no credit to 
Englpd. When the average income of an Indian was only one-twentieth of an 
Englishman, India was made to spend Rs. 56 crores on her army when the Inch- 
cape Committee had after careful consideration put down the figure at Rs. 50 crores. 
The basis of raising the army must be patriotism and if it was a question of 
mercenary army India was prepared to have one and he was sure there would be 
no chaos. He suggested the British portion of the army be reduced annually by 
5,000 men and replaced by Indians, if necessary. 

Concluding, Pandit Malaraya said that India’s cup of misery was full and deman- 
ded an assurance from the Government that the grievances would be looked into. 

Mr. Arthur MOORE said he did not realize until Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya spoke that the Finance Bill was in danger of being thrown out and in order to 
prevent that the speaker recalled previous history. He said that though the Montagu 
Act was opposed by many the first Assembly built up a high reputation. Through- 
out the world the report went forth that the Indians were displaying an aptitude for 
parliamentary government and a sense of responsiblity. In 1923 the ban was 
lifted by the Congress on Council entry and the Swarajists entered and Pandit 
Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah played into their hands and the Finance Bill was thrown 
out. But the reputation was partly retrieved by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah 
refusing to repeat this vote in 1927. 

Then he asked : Should they reapeat the mistake of 1924 ? He also blamed the 
Government partly, particularly over the non-acceptance of the salt tax vote of the 
Assembly in 1923. The position now revealed 3 conflict in which the Opposition 
repeated irresponsible votes and the Government went its way caring little what 
happened in the Assembly. Mr. Moore was most concerned that if the Finance 
Bill was thrown out then the question that would come up for consideration would 
be whether or not parliamentary government was feasible in this country. He 
appealed earnestly and sincerely against this course. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU said it was painful to listen to Pandit Malaviya’s speech 
because neither the Government took Pandit Malaviya seriously, nor arguments 
were likely to influence them. He might as well have addressed these arguments 
to stone figures.’ (Hear, hear.) Mr. Moore had stressed the e.xploits of the first 
Assembly which made the reputation of India which was lost by the throwing out 
of the Finance Bill in 1924 and regained partly by Swarajist work in committees. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru did not know whether the tone of Pandit Malaviya’s appeal 
suggested that he wished to vote the Finance Bill down, but Congressmen would be 
glad of the assistance of any party in this direction. 

As regards the reputation Mr. Moore had spoken of he had heard opinions 
from public men, both in England and other countries of the world. There was no 
one who blamed us for our action. They only said that the only effective thing was to 
follow our action with a revolution, for which we have been finding difficulties. The 
whole point of thronung out the Finance Bill is that with self-respect we should be 
no party to granting supplies, and as the money is at the disposal of this House and 
when it refuses to grant and yet the Government take it, that is called robbery in 
law. (Hear, hear). Pandit Motilal Nehru said that at one time he too believed the 
British Government’s assurances but the march of events convinced him that the 
British Government were never serious about the grant of responsible government. 
There were some who said a free India would be a greater asset to the British 
Empire, but they forgot that the Government were doing everything to make such 
a happy development impossible. Lord Birkenhead in a speech recently had openly 
admitted that the whole prosperity of Britain, the whole future of the Empire was 
linked with the possession of India. India could not, therefore, ever expect to get 
even dominion status out of Britain’s free choice which meant working for freedom 
separate from the Empire. Pandit Motilal Nehru held that if an open competition 
between Englishmen and Indians in the army and other serrices on terms of equality 
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■was held Indians would outdo the British. ( Applause. ) As regards the Nax 
charge that if the British withdrew tomorrow the Nehrus would disappear 
in impotent obscruity, Pandit Motilal Nehru said; ‘Our highest ambition is to be 
buried in the foundations of a free India and that the edifice of freedom of India 
will rise on our bones.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. C. S. Ranga IYER said that the Assembly was no more a parliament than 
the preparatory school at Uehra Dun, the Indian Sandhurst. If taxation without 
representation was robbery, taxation with certifications was dacoity. The Swarajists 
were out to dig out the foundations of a mock parliament. Mr. Ranga Iyer referred 
to the cases of detenus who were put in jail without trial. 

Mr. Iyer said the case of the ex-Maharaja of Nabhawas a pathetic one, proclaiming 
as it did that even a prince had no liberty more'than a plebian. He had been interned 
under Regulation III of 1818 on the alleged ground that he had been disloyal to 
the Government. Administration in the Indian states would have been far better if 
the British Government had not put obstacles in the way of their progress. There 
could be no Swaraj in India so long as Indian states were kept as bufer states, or 
as various Ulsters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused the British Government as being the cause of spread- 
ing communal virus, and asked why they did not punish communalists in the same 
manner as they treated politicians even of the non--violent order. Why had there 
been withdrawal of prosecutions against communalists whilst politicians were vindic- 
tively punished ? The policy of Sir William Marris was definitely to give insidious 
support to communalism in the United Provinces. If in spite of all these injuries 
India did not turn revolutionary it was because it had been accustomed for centuries 
to suffer. But even a trampled worm will turn. 

The Assembly, then, adjourned. 

On the igth MARCH^ resuming discussion on the Finance Bill, Sir Victor 
Sassoon regretted the position that the Government had :been beaten so often 
in the lobby that they had ceased to care even for their mistakes. Thus, 
because of the continued Swarajist gestures. Sir Basil Blackett had paid no attention 
to the constructive suggestions made by the speaker during the Finance Bill debate. 
No Government would treat the members of the House in this ivay without the 
slightest regard to the opinion of the House, unless the Government could prove 
that the House never listened to arguments, l easons or logic. Sir Basil Blackett 
by ■walking out and walking in (laughter) and other attitude had shown that he was 
non-cooperating with those who criticised constructively. 

And to the speaker’s surprise Sir Basil Blackett had discarded his criticism of 
the Central Board of Revenue by remarking that all the criticism proved the efficien- 
cy of this department. The Government should, on the other hand, encourage the 
members to develop their criticism. In this connection the Government front 
benches would do well to let the provincial official members on the back benches 
spedaliseiin the various subjects. (Hear, hear.) As it was, these members, but for 
a little exercise in going into the lobby to record their votes, would be suffering from 
an atrophy of their physical as v ell as mental powers. (Applause). 

Concluding, Sir Victor Sassoon wished Sir Basil Blackett good fortune and 
good luck. (Applause.) Though Sir Basil Blackett was the speaker’s political 
opponent, the speaker rcmaiked that Sir Basil Blackett had done according to his 
lights what he thought was in the best interests of India. (Applause.) Time alone 
would show whether Sir Basil Blackett’s decisions were wise. Sir Basil Blackett 
was by no means a sun-dried bureaucrat or a reactionary. Sir Basil Blackett was 
a friend of those who stood for the constitutional freedom of India and his departure 
would be, therefore, a distinct loss to India. He did not think that India realized 
what a good friend she had in Sir Basil Blackett. Sir Victor Sassoon offered his 
sinpre tribute of admiration to Sir Basil Blackett for his ability and charming 
individuality. (Applause.) 

Lala LAJPAT RAI said that Mr. Crerar had the other day brought out an 
argurnent about the fourth party. The speaker’s experience of the Parliaments 
cf other countries was that their chancellors of the exchequer paid special 
attention in their budgets to the discussion of the economic conditions of the masses, 
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their food, their health, their housing. But not a word was uttered on the subject by 
tbe Finance Member or any inember of the Government. And yet they said they 
were the guardians of the interests of the masses. Mr. Harold Mann, lately 
director of agriculture, Bombay, had stated that the problem for the bulk of 
Indian agricutlurists was how to fill their empty belly. The American states spent 
39 per cent, of their revenues on education. Miss Mayo had correctly stated of 
the educated Indian boys : ‘Give us office or give us death.’ 

Continuing, Lala Lajpat Rai said to the officials : ‘There is great danger for 
you, there is great danger for us. If things go on like this even the Himalayas 
will not prevent Bolshevism coming into India’. He asked the Government to 
abolish the House if they did not care for its opinion. The Statutory Commis- 
sion was continuing its enquiry and was proving its impartiality by congratulating 
a Sikh loyalist because he had defeated an Akali and its capacity for observation 
by ignoring black flags and accepting reception from flunkeys and calling it 
wonderful. 

At this stage closure was applied successfully. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT spoke for 45 minutes and made a remarkable speech. 
He said both financial and political issues had been raised in the debate. He thought 
he had given a convincing reply previously to Sir Victor Sassoon regarding super- 
tax, but admitted that he (the speaker) was mistaken in the instance of the case 
he had quoted previously. 

Sir Victor Sassoon’s suggestion to find employment for the unemployed 
members on the Government benches had appealed to the speaker and the 
Government would note it with interest. He w'as surprised at Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas’ reference to the question of cash certificate liablility. The practice 
observed in India was similar to that observed in England. He drew attention 
to it, because he did not wish that India should let a larger liability grow up 
than was desirable and was glad that he had brought it to notice rather than 
leaving it to his successor. 

As for sterling borrowing, its proportion to the total debt was 66 per cent, 
in 1913 and 46 in 1927 and between 1923 and 1927 they had purchased railways 
at a cost of over 20 million pounds. He claimed it as something of an achieve- 
ment that external borrowing was resorted to only in the first and last years of 
his membership. (.Applause.) He hoped it would be possible always to avoid 
external borrowing. But so long as they had an annual productive capital 
programme of over 40 crores, it might be necessary from time to time to under- 
take a reasonably small borrowing outside. But if the amount of external borrow- 
ing was growing, it would be wise to reconsider the question whether the present 
capital programme should be curtailed. 

Lala Lajpat Rai had raised the economic question. The speaker’s previous 
budgets had referred to the topics mentioned by Lala Lajpat Rai. Sir Basil 
Blackett said it was clear that great poverty existed in India, both in urban and 
rural areas. But the remedies were not so clear. Those who said that the Govern- 
ment did nothing to improve the economic condition of the people would profit 
by reading a pamphlet on the uplift movement written by the deputy commis- 
sioner of Gurgaon who with his wife was doing everything to improt'e the state 
of affairs in his district (Applause.) 

Sir Basil Blackett continued : — ‘I do not want to be provocative, but I may 
claim that there are few countries in the world where the economic progress has 
been greater than in India in the last two or three decades. (Applause.) Un- 
doubtedly the start is from a very low standard and that accounts for the pace 
at which the improvement is taking place. Compare the Punjab of 30 years ago 
to the immense improvement in the economic conditions of the people today. And 
the results of canal colonisation today arc only a small instalment of what is going 
to result if success attends the big irrigation schemes in the Punjab, Sind and 
Madras.’ 

Ml-. Jamnadas Mehta’s anger at the present Finance Member, continued Sir 
Basil Blackett, had blinded him to rhe facts. Sir Basil Blackett gave statistics 
to show that the percentage of boys in schools had risen in 1926 by 48 per cent, 
compared to 1913. 
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Pandit Malaviya . — What percentage of the school-going population ? 

Sir Basil Blackett . — I am trying to refute the statement that the Government 
are doing nothing. 

The speaker said the deposit in cooperative banks were in 1913 «r/, in 1923 
crores, in 1927 crores. The savings in deposits in 1913 were 20^ crores, 

in 1923 23^ crores and, in 1927 32 crores. Cash certificates which in 1923 
were 4 crores, in 1927 had risen to 40 crores. The commercial bank deposits had 
risen from 92 crores in 1913 to 190 crores in 1923 and 209 crores in 1927. The 
production of iron ore was 391,000 tons in 1913, 82i,o'io tons in 1923 and 
i,S45,3oo tons in 1925. (Applause.) While up till 1923 all stamps and currency 
notes were printed in England at an annual cost of ;!fj2oo,ooo, they would print the 
whole of these from this year at Nasik with Indian labour. (Applause.) Thus, 
since the beginning of the twentieth century there had been very striking economic 
progress. 

Beiuan Chaman Lai . — How much does an average man eat and work ? 

Turning to the Swaraj party, Sir Basil Blackett said Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
speech was the most clear statement that had yet been made in the House of the 
position of the Swaraj party and, though essentially uncompromising, it was a 
most moderate statement. (Laughter.) The Pandit had agreed with Lord Birken- 
head.thatfor political, economic and strategical reasons India was essential to 
the British Empire. Sir Basil Blackett agreed with the Pandit, though it was 
possible to make out an equally strong case that for economic, political and 
strategic reasons the Empire was needed by India. The Pandit had said that 
human nature being what it was the British Government were unlikely to yield to 
Indian opinion and that cooperation would be fruitless. His friends in England, 
on the Continent and in Russia had approved of that policy but suggested that 
revolution was the only logical step. The Pandit had, however, stated that revo- 
lution was hopeless under the present conditions. Thus the Pandit’s counsel was 
one of hopelessness for the time being and probably the Pandit’s remedy was that 
in some moment of danger, in some moment of weakness, the British Government 
might be forced to concede to India what India could not get today by revolution. 

Sir Basil Blackett contended that the Pandit was profoundly mistaken. The 
August (1917) declaration was sincere. It was not a war measure but was possibly 
accelerated by the war. ‘It was not, I maintain, a concession wrung by politicians 
from the unwilling British Empire but it was a generous recognition of the great 
services rendered by the martial races of India at the stricken battlefields of the 
world. (Applause.) It was not a war measure, but was an expression of two 
factors fundamental in the British position towards India, namely, economic and 
political — economic because the greatest interest of Great Britain in India is that 
India should be economically strong and prosperous, because she wants trade with ■ 
India. There is also a political motive that goes deeper. Somebody was referring 
this morning to Warren Hastings and his impeachment. The British Parliament 
has been perfectly consistent in one line of thought. It has felt that there 
was danger to the liberties of Great Britain in the existence of an autocra- 
tic Government controlled by the British people, that ultimately the liberties of 
Great Britain would be in danger if something could not be done to limit the 
existence of autocracy in the Indian Empire. That was the motive behind 
Burke’s speeches in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. And that was the 
motive behind the announcement of 1917. 

‘I maintain, therefore, that Pandit Motilal is quite wrong in his reading of 
human nature. I do not claim that the British action has been altruistic. I claim 
it is both economic and political. Britain wants India to be an economically strong 
and prosperous country and as such India must become politically strong and 
that is why Great Britain feels that India should somehow or other be helped 
to advance on the road towards self government. ( Applause. ) I think 1 may 
claim sufficient knowledge of the British people to say that even if Pandit Motilal 
and his friends do not assist us, the British people will continue their course 
because Aey must. (Applause.) I would put it even to Pandit Motilal that as he 
admits that he cannot have a revolution, would it not be wiser till he has an 
opportunity of doing so to take part in the evolution, which would at any rate 
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help him one stage nearer towards self-government or towards the methods he 
the wishes to adopt ? 

Turning to Pandit Malaviya Sir Basil Blackett associated himself with his 
tribute that the late Mr. Montagu was a great friend of India. ( Applause. ) ‘I 
will ask him to honour the memory of Mr. Montagu, to work the constitution 
and vote for the Finance Bill.’ 

Sir Basil Blackett agreed with Mr. Ranga Iyer that the best part of Pandit 
Motilal’s life was spent in cooperating with the Government. (Laughter and 
applause.) The constitution could be reduced to mockery by a persistent and 
permanent majority. Such danger threatened in 192 f, but the opposition fortunate- 
ly collapsed. It was about to he revived now for reasons which were obvious His 
predecessor as leader of the House had stated that he was looking for the moment 
when he could report that dawn was at hand. ‘I cannot report that dawn is at 
hand. I hope my judgment is covered bv momentary happenings and that my 
successor will report that the dawn has set.’ (Applause.) 

Sir Basil Blackett did not agree with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that a consti- 
tutional deadlock had been reached, because the constitution provided for dealing 
with the situation that had arisen. The Congress party was of course going to vote 
for the rejection of the Finance Bill. But when he listened to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Pandit Malaviya, he thought they regarded that the main object of the 
existence of their party was to keep the Swaraj party to its profession, (Laughter.) 
The Finance Bill had been considered, discussed clause by clause and adopted .and 
having voted supplies and approved the contents of the I3i!l, the House must pass 
it. ‘However desirable it may be to make another gesture, this gesture will not so 
much hurt the Government as it must hurt the Assembly.’ 

The motion that the Finance Bill be passed was then put and carried by 61 
votes to 4I. The Government benches cheered at the result. The Swarajists 
then withdrew from the House. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING DILL. 

After the Finance Bill was passed, Sir George Rainy (Commerce Member) 
moved for the consideration of the Merchant Shipping Bill, as reported by the 
select committee. The principle of the measure was centralising the administration 
of ports, but the committee had inserted a new clause based on section 79 of the 
Act empowering the Government to appoint advisory committees and saying that 
as regards the composition and powers of advisory committees the Government 
should consult the mercantile opinion. Sir George Rainy promised to do this when 
the Bill was passed. 

The Bill, as amended by the committee, was passed without alteration. 

TARIFF DILI.. 

The Tariff Act (Amendment) Bill was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 

NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

On the 20th MARCH the Assembly’s proceedings were once again in the 
nature of an anticlimax to the previous day’s excitement. The Swarajists had 
walked out and Government members too seemed in a holiday mood. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy was in his best form in asking for an inquiry by committee into the ‘grossest 
form of falsification’ of account’s disclosed by the affairs of the Sambhar salt 
improvement scheme. He did not wish to be content with the auditor-general’s 
technical certificate that there was no fraud but wanted to look behind the scenes. 
He confronted the Finance Member -with charge after charge and challenged the 
Finance Member to contradict him. 

The demonstration was very effective bec.ause the Finance Member could only 
retort : ‘I don’t accept anything’. However he too in the end yielded to the need 
for enquiry at least by the Public Accounts Committee, and though the resolution 
was lost Mr. Neogy’s point was gained, 

Mr. Sarvottam Rao championed the cause of Indian antiquities and on a 
satisfactory assurance from Mr. Bajpai rrithdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Haji Abdoola Haroon was absent but Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved the 
resolution to find out the extent of surplus yielded by the sugar duty since the 
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amendment of the tariff schedule in 1925. The resolution was very important to a 
section of the House and a defeat could not be risked. So advantage was taken of 
the thinness of the House to point out the absence of the quorum which made the 
Assembly adjourn. In fact the quorum did not exist even earlier in the day but the 
Deputy President, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub secured it by ordering the bell to 
be rung. This enabled the resolutions to be discussed and the last one to be moved 
and it was the Deputy President who later from his seat in the House moved 
adjournment for want of a quorum. 

On the 3 ist M 4 RCff when the Assembly met attendance was very thin, but 
the first division brought in members and the attendance considerably improved. 
The Swarajists were in their seats today. 

tariff amendment bill. 

Sir George Rainy’s Tariff Amendment Bill was further considered. 

Chaudhii Mukhtar Singh opposed the reduction of the duty on currants and 
was not influenced by the consideration that thereby they would get the best treat- 
ment from Greece. Sir George Rainy explained that the new agreement with Greece, 
in fact, made India give up very little and gain substantially in the matter of 
the piecegoods trade. Sir Victor Sassoon congratulated the Government on behalf 
of the Bombay mill-owners. 

Chaudhri '■tukhtar Singh’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir Walter Willson opposed the proposed distinction between white Portland 
cement and others. 

Sir George Rainy said a specific duty could not be indiscriminately applied to 
articles bearing the same name without reference to the price of the commodity. 

Sir Basil Blackett pointed out ' the change from advalorem to specific duty 
which really reduced the duty on this class of cement to instead of 15 per 
centum ad valorem. It seemed obviously desirable to modify it now. 

Sir Walter Wilson's amendment was rejected by 25 votes against 45. 

The Tariff Bill was passed. 

steel protection bill. 

Sir George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Steel Protection Bill. 

Sir George Rainy at the outset announced that the Government of India after 
full consideration had accepted the changes made by the select committee to the 
Steel Protection Bill, namely, that there should be no more protection to the wagon 
industry than was recommended by the Tariff Board. Sir George Rainy 
summarized the objections advanced in the select committee and said these 
deserved very serious consideration. Then there was an additional argument that 
without strong reasons the Government should not give protection beyond what 
was recommended by the board. But his minute of dissent to the select committee 
was based on one consideration, namely, as to what would happen if the wagon 
industry in India refused to accept an order at the maximum price which the 
Government considered reasonable. Indeed, it was this contingency that made 
the Government propose increased protection in the Bill. That danger still existed 
in the Bill as recommended by the select committee. On the other hand, the 
Government recognized that if they hould follow the plan recommended by the 
boar^ it should be possible usually to avoid that danger. The Government’s guiding 
principle would be to add 12 yi per cent, to the price of 1925-26, but the responsi- 
bility for fixing a reasonable price was not fixed on the Government and not shared 
by the Assembly. 

As regards the bounties paid for the manufacture of rolled steel, it appeared 
difficult to devise a formulia which would enable the legislature also to take its 
responsibility in the matter. If there was a strong desire that this should be brought 
forward in the next session of the Assembly the Government would certainly 
consider one. The Government would be content to accept the decision of the select 
committee that the duty on wagons and underframes and their component parts 
should not be increased and in determining what was the reasonable price to pay 
for wagons made in India the Government would take into account the prices paid 
m 1925-26. They would treat the 12^ per cent addition as the general guide, bu? 
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would have also re^^ard to the variations in the world price of steel and the total 
volume of the orders to be placed for the year and the size of orders for particular 
type. 

The Bill was then passed clause by clause rvithout amendment and then Sir 
George Rainy moved that the Bill be finally passed. 

During the third reading Mr. Kelkar urged concessions for the nuts and bolts 
industry. 

Mr. Neogy asked if the conditions for protection would be adhered to, namely, 
rupee capital, a majority of the directorate to be Indians and whether the material 
used in the manufacture was mainly Indian in origin, were fulfilled. 

Mr. Joshi fearing the possibility of combines among, wagon manufaturers urged 
the policy of wait and see. 

Sir Walter Wilson said the policy of protection should be such as would not 
carry the conditions too far as to nullify it. 

Sir George Rainy assured the House that there need be no fear. The condi- 
tions of protection would be adhered to and orders would not be placed with any 
firm which was not eligible to receive bounties under the Steel Protection Act. 

The Bill as amended was passed. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE BILL. 

Mr. Macworth Young moved the consideration of the Territorial Force Act 
Amendment Bill as passed by the Council of State and reported by the select 
committee. He said the Government accepted in principle the proposal of the 
formation of urban units in all Governors’ provinces. Previously, the proposals 
were received from three provinces only and now the recommendation for an 
urban unit in Calcutta had also been received and was the subject of discussion 
with the local Government. If the local Government recommended and as soon 
as funds permitted this urban unit would be formed. The same would apply to 
other prorfinces who would apply for the formation of units. The Army secre- 
tary further announced the acceptance of the proposal that as in the case of 
the Auxiliary Force a boy between 16 and 18 would be allowed to enrol as 
a cadet in the Territorial Force without liabiliy for military service. The select 
committee also recommended the formation of a central advisory committee to 
advise the Government on matters relating to the administration of the Territorial 
Force. This recommendation, too, the Government accepted and a committee 
would be appointed. It was not necessary to provide this in the Act as unlike 
provincial advisory committees the central advisory committee would be purely 
advisory and help generally in the administration. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzi-u dwelt at length on the liability for military ser- 
vice and expressed his agreement with Dr. Moonje who had tabled a motion that 
the liability of the Terriorial Force be reduced and limited to the confines of India. 
For, if the Government were unable to accept the view of the Shea Committee 
with regard to the liability of the Auxiliary Force there was no point in asking 
that the Territorial Force be used for general military service. 

Mr. Kunzru urged the Government to establish at least one urban unit in 
order to provide reasonable facilities for enrolment to all persons wishing to join 
these units. He further wanted an assurance that boys between the ages of 16 
and 18 would not be liable to military service. Continuing. Mr. Kunzru pleaded 
that there would be no arbitrary limit for the expansion of the University Training 
Corps, nor any distinction between the officers of the junior and senior class. 

Dr. Moonje held that one of the features of the Bill was the creation of an 
urban force, but when the rural units could serve beyond the frontier why should 
the urban units be restricted to inland service only ? This was invidious discri- 
mination and he urged that there should be general liability for all. When there 
was any foreign concerted action to invade India they should be the first to cross 
the frontier and defend India and there would be no distinction between the 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He regretted that 61 lakhs of rupees were spent 
annually on the Au.xiliary Force which had no military value whatever, while the 
Territorial Force cost only Rs. 29 lakhs. Why not trust the Indian civil population 
and let them possess arms for defending themselves and their property, asked Dr, 
Moonje. 


32 
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The motion to consider the Bill was then passed and the Bill was discussed 

clause by clause. ■ . , . 

During the discussion, Mr. Mackworth Young informed Dr. Moonje that pro- 
vision would be made by rules that boys between the ages of l6 and i8 be not liable 
for general military service. 

Dr. Moonje proposed that the territorial force units should not be liable for 
military serrice outside India unless a cadet desired. 

The Army secretary pointed out that no racial question was involved. It was 
purely a practical question. The motion was defeated by 38 votes against 48. 

Dr. Moonje’s suggestion for a statutory provision for an advisory committee 
to advise the Government in all matters relating to the Territorial Force was 
accepted by the Government amidst applause. 

The Bill as amended was finally passed. The Auxiliary Force Bill as passed 
by the Council of State and amended by the select committee was passed. 

INDIAN SUCCESSION BILL. 

On the 33nd MARCH nonofficial bills were taken up by the house. The 
Swarajists were again absent. The Assembly passed without discussion Maulvi 
Mobamed Yakub’s Bill amending the Indian Succession Act, which seeks to amend 
tire law with a view to bring it in conformity with High Court rulings. 

COASTAL TRAI'FIC RESERVATION BILL. 

The House next decided to circulate Mr. Sarabhai Haji’s Bill to reserve the 
coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 

SPECIAL MARRIAGE ACT (AMENDMENT) BILU 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved that his Special Marriage Act (Amendment) Bill 
be referred to a select committee. 

Sir Hari Singh traced the history of the measure and said that Sir Henry 
Maine in 1868 had suggested that the Council should provide a secular marriage 
law for all Indian subjects. Since then various attempts to provide the country 
with a civil marriage law had been made. His previous measure enacted in 1923 
had legalized marriages between Hindus, Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists. His Bill 
before the House proposed to legalize matrimony irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed. Today the country suffered from territorial disability as the parties could 
marry under the British Civil Marriage Act outside the territorial waters of India. 
The Bill, if passed, would eliminate communalism from India and unite India 
into a nation. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim saw an attempt to tamper with his faith in the Bill and 
asked the House to leave the Mussalmans alone. 

Mr. Yamin Khan held that the Bill provided a via media and was not anti-Islamic 
in nature. Razing the caste barriers to the ground and providing a way to unite 
two loving souls, irrespective of caste and creed, was regarded as high morality and 
a solution to Indian freedom. Akbar, a great nationalist, had set an example, but 
unfortunately caste-ridden India did not follow him then. He favoured circula- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Member, moved for circulation of the Bill and assured the 
mover that the Government was not hostile to the Bill but had grave doubts whether 
the Bill would be effective in achieving the purpose of the author and whether the 
select committee could so entirely change the character of the Bill. Finally, the 
diversity of opinion shown in the House was bound to be reflected in the House 
•and the specific communities concerned must be consulted. 

Mr. Yakub thought the Bill was against the tenets of the Holy Koran as the 
Mussalmans were prohibited from mariying persons professing non-unitary 
religions. The Bill evaded the Islamic marriage law, though the issues of the 
jwrties would get the full benefit of the Muslim law of inheritance. He warned 
the Governrnent against the consequences of the Bill. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda quoted instances of Hindus marrying non-Hindu 
wives including that of Miss Miller in support of the Bill. 

Sir Hari^ Sii^h Gour replying, requested the Government to expedite the 
arcuiation of- the Bill and said that the proposed committee on Child Marriage 
Bill might also conduct this enquiry. 
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The House accepted the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE. 

The House next agreed without discussion to pass Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill 
which sought to revive the late Sir T. V. Seshagiri Iyer’s Bill passed by the 
Assembly in 1 923 which had lapsed in the Council of State. The Bill removes 
certain disabilities which exclude Hindu heirs from inheritance, such as congenital 
blindness, deafness, etc. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill amending the Divorce Act and Mr. Joshi’s Bill 
amending the Indian Penal Code to grant immunity to unregistered labour unions, 
which was at present enjoyed by registered unions only, were both circulated for 
eliciting public opinion after Mr. Crerar and Sir B. N. Mitra had stated that the 
Government had serious objections at present to the principles of the Bills. 

DIVORCE FOR HINDU WIVES. 

The House next allowed the introduction and circulation of Sir H. S. Gour’s 
Bill w’hich proposed to entitle a Hindu wife to secure dissolution of marriage in 
case of impotency, imbecility or serious or ulcerous leprosy of the husband. 

Sir H. S. Gour said that the Bill would have the effect of merely restoring the 
old law laid down by Narad and Vashishtha in their Smritis. 

seamen’s recruitment. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury’s Bill amending the Merchant Shipping Act 
to give effect to the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee’s proposal regarding recruit- 
ment of seamen was circulated. 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES ACT. 

Mr. Kelkar introduced a Bill to repeal section 33 of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act for putting certain foreign life insurance companies doing business 
in India on a footing of equality with others by withdrawing the special facilities 
now granted to them under this section. 

Sir H. S. Gour next _ moved a Bill to alter the order wherein certain heirs of 
a deceased Hindu dying intestate are entitled to succeed to his estate. This also 
is a revival of the late Sir T. V. Seshagiri Iyer’s Bill, which the Assembly passed 
in 1923 but which lapsed in the Council of State. 

The Bill was introduced, considered and passed by the House today without 
discussion. It lays down that son’s daughter, daughter’s daughter, sister and 
sister’s son shall in the order so specified be entitled to rank in the order of succes- 
sion next after father’s father and before father’s brother. The Assembly then 
adjourned till Monday. 

CHILD MARRIAGE BILL. 

On the 26th MARCH Mr. Harbilas Sarda moved that his Child Marriage Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be recirculated for eliciting opinions thereon. 

The Bill, as reported by the select committee, makes marriages below the age 
of 14 in the case of girls and below 18 in the case of boys of all communities 
punishable. 

During the six months that the Bill was before the public, said Mr. Sarda, it 
had received almost unanimous support from all classes of society throughout the 
country. The select committee had dropped the clause relating to the invalidity 
of child marriages and had made it a penal measure. The Bill had been made 
applicable to all communities in India. He acknowledged the assistance given by 
the Home Member and the sympathetic attitude of the Government. 

Mr. Crerar said the measure had the support of the Government as the Bill 
was on sound lines. 

Mr. Acharya opposed recirculation and wanted its re-introduction as the 
Bill had "been considerably altered by the select committee. He, representing a 
large and influential section of Sanatanists, rvas opposed to any measure which 
furthered social reform by penal legislation. The Government had no right to 
interfere in the religious customs of the people. If they did and disregarded the 
opinions of millions of people, the latter would revolt against the Government. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub supported the Bill, the provisions of which he 
was glad applied to all communities. He said a large number of learned Hindus 
believed that this Bill did not interfere with their religious tenets. 
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Mr. Yakub congratulated the mover on bringing forward the first social 
reform Bill in the Assembly and the Government on their attitude towards it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said medical opinion agreed that about 8o per cent, of 
girls in this country did not attain puberty before the age of 14 years. Therefore 
the age limit recommended by the Bill was right. He did not agree with what 
Mr. Acharya had said. On the other hand he opined that legislation tyhich 
would prevent infanticide and matricide would be received by the people with a 
chorus of applause. The motion was carried. 

other legislative business. 

Mr. Kelkar moved that his Bill to repeal the Caste Disabilities Removal 
Act of 1850 be circulated for eliciting opinions. 

The object of the measure, said Mr. Kelkar. was that one who became an 
apostate should not be entitled to inherit his father’s property. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Member, characterised it as the most reactionary measure, 
but did not oppose the motion for circulation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour vigorously opposed circulation as an attempt to repeal an 
Act which safeguarded the rights of individuals and liberty of conscience and as 
bolting and barring against all reform movements in India. The Act ryas the only 
refreshing breeze from the West in the movement to protect Hinduism and the 
present Bill was a menace to it. 

Mr. Kelkar said if any one wanted to leave his father’s religion let him do so 
fully realizing the consequences. Inheritance by an apostate was opposed to 
Hindu as well as Mahomedan law. 

The motion for circulation was lost by nine against 29 votes. The latter 
number included officials who had apparently been given freedom of the vote. _ 

Mr. Kelkar’s next motion was for consideration of his Bill to restrict the 
amount of interest recoverable from debtors. 

Mr. Allison suggested withdrawal of the Bill in view of Maulvi Mahomed 
Yakub’s identical Bill which had been circulated. Mr. Kelkar agreed. 

AN amendment to LIMITATION ACT 

Mr. Kelkar’s Bill to amend the Limitation Act of 1908 was circulated at the 
suggestion of the Home Member. The Assembly then aajourned. 

the CHITTAGONG FORT TRUST ACT. 

The Assembly held its last sitting of the present session on the sjUi MARCH, 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy, the Bill amending the Chittagong Port 
Trust Act, as passed by the Council of State, was taken into consideration. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt moved an amendment to clause 4, enhancing the number 
of port commissioners by three of whom two would be from the Assembly repre- 
senting the Chittagong division, and one additional member from the Chittagong 
Indian Merchants’ Association. 

This, said Mr. Dutt, was proposed with the object of protecting the Indian 
interests adequately. 

Sir George Rainy said the amendment was unacceptable. Firstly, it would 
upset the arrangements arrived at between the secretary of the Commerce depart- 
ment and the local interests. _ Secondly, he doubted whether members elected by 
the Assembly would be the right kind of persons for the trust, which was a purely 
business body. The amendment was rejected. 

The Bill as passed by the Council of State was passed. 

the mines bill. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra moved for consideration of the Mines Bill, as amended by the 
select committee. The Bill places a limit of 12 hours on the daily hours 

of work in Indian mines and combined with the previous legislation limiting the 
weekly hours of work is an improvement on the present position. 

Mr. Joshi, who along with four others had attached a dissenting minute, moved 
OT amradment urging that the maximum daily hours of work be eight instead of 12. 
He said it was admitted that in a large number of mines the workers did not work 
more fhan eight hours and, as'they worked on a piece work system, they could fill 
three tubs even in six hours. V^y, therefore, penalize them, particularly when 
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they had to work longer hours, because of the failure of the mine-owner to proride 
an enough number of tubs ? 

Dewan Chaman Lai supported the amendment. He asked the House not to 
be a party to depriving tlie miners of a civilized standard of living. Constituted 
as the Government was he doubted whether even Christ or Buddha ip their place 
would do better. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra recalled Mr. Joshi’s speech in 1923 stating 
that the miners would not like any regulation restricting the daily hours of work. 
Though Mr. Joshi’s outlook had widened, the miners’ outlook had not widened 
to the same extent. At present a miner could work 24 hours in one .day, because 
the restriction was on the total weekly hours. The restriction was 'thus the fjrst 
step to regulate the daily hours of work. 

The speaker particularly emphasized the habits of Indian miners, which could 
not be cured by legislation, namely, their unpunctuality. And as they were paid 
on a piece work system, the mine-owner paid them according to the outturn. The 
only result of forcing an eight hours’ shift would be not to force the mine-owners to 
buy more tubs, which they could not afford with their small capital, but to make 
it impossible for the miner to earn his existing daily wages. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected by 22 votes to 46. 

Mr. Joshi next suggested that the daily period of work be limited to lo hours. 

Dewan Chaman Lai, supporting the amendment, objected to the measure 
being brought forward on the last day of the session when most of the members 
w'cre absent. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra said if a miner completed three tubs within a shorter period 
than 12 hours, nothing w'ould prevent him from leaving the mine, but those who 
could not fill three tubs within 10 hours would be losers if the amendment were 
accepted. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment to clause 3 omitting the shift system in mines. 

Sr. B. N. Mitra said the amendment might lead to practical difficulties. It 
would also adversely affect a certain kind of workmen like enginemen. 

Dewan Chaman Lai said what should be done by law should not be left to the 
vigilance of inspecting officers. 

Mr. S. Lall was applauded when he rose to oppose the amendment in his 
maiden speech. He assured the labour representatives that the present provision 
would not enable the mine-owners to employ miners more than 12 hours a day. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost, 19 voting for it and 40 against it. 

The House rejected after another division Mr. Joshi’s amendment to clause 
I, urging that the Bill should take effect from the ist April, 1929, instead of the 7th 
April, 1930. Sixteen voted for and 35 against the motion. 

"The mines Bill, as it had emerged from the select committee, was passed. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS. 

The House then voted all the supplementary demands for grants. 

Sir Basil Blackett moved the grant under ‘Miscellaneous’ which included a 
demand in respect of expenses incurred on the Simon Commission during the 
current year. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru explained the position of his party. He said the 
Assembly had already on two previous occasions declared itself against the 
Commission and had refused to vote the demand proposed in the budget estimates. 
The demand for Rs 57,000 before the House represented money already spent on 
the Commission. It, therefore, stood on an entirely different footing. The 
decision of the House on this demand would not affect the previous vote. His 
party would take no part in the discussion or the voting of this grant and he was 
glad to hear the ruling of the Chair that questions of principle and policy did not 
arise on this vote. 

Mr. Aney, on behalf of the Nationalists, enquired why the Government 
had brought it forward on the last day of the session. Did they wish to 
take advantage of the thinness of the House ? He protested against this 
procedure. . 
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Maulvi Mahomed Yakub raised a point of order. A supplementary demand 
implied an original demand which was to be supplemented. 

The President ruled that this was not necessarily so and a supplementary 
grant could be asked for expenditure for new services not foreseen at the moment 

Mr. Yakub next asked whether it was permissible for the Government to 
incur expenses for a purpose already rejected. 

That President ruled that this money had been already spent. 

Mr. Graham, Legislative secretary, said that supplementary demands were 
always taken at the end of the financial year and till then it was difficult to 
estimate them. Members had quite adequate notice as they were announced on 
March 19. If members did not choose to stay, it was not the business of the 
Government to make them stay. 

The demand was put to the House and voted, without a division being 
challenged. 

SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR WORKERS. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved a resolution that the draft conventions and 
recommendations adopted by the tenth International Labour Conference be 
not ratified and accepted. It had recommended medical relief and sickness 
insurance for workers in factories and mines, agriculturists and domestic 
servants, etc. The recommendations could not be given effect to owing to the 
migratory character of workmen, the existence of various systems of medicine 
in India and the indifference of many workmen to such proposals. The 
Government would, however, discuss the matter further and examine the 
question of introducing proposals in some acceptable form. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment recommending the establishment of 
sickness insurance for workers in factories, mines and organised and large 
plantations. He said that even Japan, where labour was not so well organised 
as it was in India, had established sickness insurance. 

Dewan Chaman Lai said that the scheme had been accepted by all the civilised 
countries of the world and was passed in the International Labour Conference 
by 97 votes against nine. He did not so much care for political Swaraj as 
for the betterment of the conditions of life of workers. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that Japan took five years to pass legislation on the 
question, although she was a far smaller country than India. He advised the 
House to wait till the matter was further considered with the local 
Governments, because eventualy those Governments would have to foot 
the Bill. 

The amendment was rejected and the resolution was passed. At quarter to fiv'e , 
the President announced the adjournment of the House rftV, amidst general 
cheering. 



The Council of Stale. 

The winter session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on 
the isi FEBRUARY 1928. The President, Sir Henry MoncriefT-Smith at 
the outset referred in feeling terms to the deaths of Lala Sukhbir Sinha, 
Khan Bahadur Syed Alay Nabi and Uewan Tek Chand who, he said, were 
all his personal friends. Both Lala Sukhbir Sinha and Syed Alay Nabi were sober 
and moderate in the expression of their views. Diwan Tek Chand was connected 
with the Council since its inauguration. 

The important business transacted today was the introduction by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of two Bills amending the Territorial Force Act, 1920, 
and the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, in accordance with the Government decision 
on the report of the Shea Committee. 

Mr. Burdon introduced the Burma Salt Act .A,mendment Bill which was 
intended to relieve the Burma Government of the agency work of the Salt depart- 
ment and place it under the control of the central board of revenue. 

On the 6 th FEBRUARY Sir Geoffrey Corbett, introducend the Bill amending 
the Chittagong Port Act 1914. 

AMENDMENT OF LIMITATION ACT. 

On the motion of the Law Member, the House recommitted to the select 
committee the Bill to amend the Limitation Act, 1908. 

Mr. Das explained that in the select committee considerable alterations were 
made, after which it was recirculated. A variety of opinions had been received, 
necessitating recommitment to the commitee. 

A POINT OF HINDU LAW. 

There was a discussion on the next motion of the Law Member for further 
consideration of the Bill, as reported by the select committee of the House, 
providing that partitions and separations of interest among members of Hindu 
undivided families and other transactions among persons governed by Hindu 
law shall in certain cases be effected by written and registered instruments. 

After discussion the motion for consideration was passed. 

AMENDMENTS DEFEATED. 

Mr. Chari then moved two amendments intended to give effect to the 
dissenting note of Mr. Ramdas Pantulu and Mr. Manmohandas Ramji, so as to 
exclude from the operation of the Bill transactions whereby a family can become 
divided in status, such as partial alienations of joint interest by one or more mem- 
bers of a coparcenary, etc. 

Munshi Narayan Prased Asthana supported the second amendment. 

Both the amendments were rejected, the second by five votes against 8r. 

THIRD READING PASSED. 

Mr. Chari finally opposed the passage of the Bill and twitted the Government 
for taking advantage of its majority in the Council to pass such controversial 
measures and hoped the tables would be turned against the Government in the 
Assembly in spite of the Swarajists’ absence. ... , 

The third reading was agreed to by 18 votes against six. Many members 
remained neutral.The Council then adjourned. 

IMPORT DUTY ON ARTIFICIAL GHEE. 

On ih&Sth FEBRUARY \.\iQ Council transacted non-official business, Lala 
Ram Saran Das moved that a 150 per cent, advalorem duty be levied 
on imports into this country of artificial ghee_ or any other similar vegeta- 
ble products or compounds which have not been given a harmless permanent fast 
colouring excepting yellow shades to distinguish it from pure ghee and to avoid 
{idulteration with it. 
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Lala Ram Saran Das quoted the growing medical opinion which had 
declared that several diseases were due to people taking dangeious vegetable 
products in artificial ghee. The army authorities had refused to give artificial ghee 
to Indian soldiers on the ground that it did not contain vitamins. Why then should' 
wo«ar; 5 ar/;f ghee be allowed to be imported and consumed by people, when they 
could get the animal product in some places at cheap rates ? 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy was of opinion that the Government should direct 
an enquiry. He suggested an amendment urging on the Government the desira- 
bility of considering the question of an additional duty on imported ghee. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett objected to both the resolution and the amendment on 
principle because he pointed out that if they imposed a duty on imported products 
there must be a corresponding restriction on Indian manufactures. He, however, 
undertook to ask the local Governments to enquire into the question. 

The amendment was defeated by 21 votes against 14 while the resolution itself 
was defeated by 12 votes against 21. 

PUBLICATION OF CORRESPONDENCE RE. COMMISSION. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna in asking for the publication of the correspondence 
regarding the appointment of the Simon Commission drew the attention of the 
Government to the anxiety of the public to know what part they had played in 
this question of absorbing interest. From the speeches of Lord Birkenhead and 
others it was clear that a voluminous and highly important correspondence had 
been passed between Lord Birkenhead on the one hand and Lord Reading and 
Lord Irwin on the other. Indians wanted to know if in this matter Lord Birken- 
head had been imitating Lord Morley and keeping the members of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy ignorant of the correspondence. Sir Phiroze Sethna said 
that any methods of secrecy should be deprecated. But so well kept was the 
secret of appointing the Commission in 1927 that the decision came to most people 
as a surprise. Lord Irwin’s consultation with the leaders after the decisions 
had been arrived at regarding the procedure was like shutting the stable doors 
after the horse had bolted- However, all that they wanted to know was what 
attitude the Government of India adopted in the matter of appointing Indians 
on the Commission and whether the e.xcIusion of Indians emanated from Delhi 
or Whitehall. Under the Reforms Act the responsibility for the time and measure - 
of constitutional advance was jointly placed on the British Government of India. 
The question was to what extent and in what manner that responsibility had been 
discharged by the Government of India. Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to know what 
opinions Mr. S. R. Das, the Law Member, gave on the question of a purely 
parliamentay Commission and what remedies the Government of India as a whole 
had suggested for easing the present tension. 

government’s OPPOSITION. 

The hon. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, opposed the resolution. He advised 
the Council to survey the position calmly and dispassionately. There was always 
curiosity in something which was kept under seal and it was only on special occa- 
sions, for special reasons, that Government disclosed anything in the nature of 
correspondence. As a businessman Sir Phiroze Sethna would recognize the 
reason.ableness of the Government’s suggestion that it was not always right to 
disclose a secret just in the same manner as Sir Phiroze Sethna would not like to 
disclose his business secrets. However, the reasons which led to the appointment 
of a parliamentary commission had been explained by the Viceroy in his statement 
and further explained by the Secretary of State, the Under-Secretary of State and 
also by the Prime Minister. Nothing further was to be gained in elucidating tlie 
position by publishing the correspondence. But Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to 
know whether the Government of India was consulted and, if so, what their opinion 
was. That raised the question of the relations between the Government of India 
and the Secreta^ of State, and he (the speaker) declined to give an answer. 

The resolution was defeated by nine votes against 21. 

territorial and auxiliary forces. 

On the gth FJZBRUAliY\.\\^ Council of State had a short sitting and that with 
a thin attendance, the Swarajists continuing to be absent. Within a space of 15 
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minutes two Bills, amending the Territorial Force Act and the Auxiliary Force 
Act, were tahen into consideration and passed. No nonofficial spoke. The House 
then adjourned. 

SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR BILL. 

On the 13th FEBRUARY Sir Mahomad Habibullah announced that as a 
result of the representations made by the Government of India to the Union 
Government in South Africa, the latter had decided to withdraw that clause of 
the Liquor Bill which aimed at prohibiting the employment of Indians in the 
liquor industry. The announcement was received with loud applause. 

Sir Mahomed expressed appreciation of the friendliness of the Union. He 
expressed his personal gratitude to the members of the Government of the 
Union for the generous manner in which they had dealt with this 
representation. Their decision tvas a sure guarantee of the continuance between 
India and South Africa of the friendly understanding established on the firm 
basis of the Capetown Agreement, Sir Mahomed also paid a tribute to the 
important part played by Mr. Sastri whose tact and persuasiveness had proved 
of the utmost value. (Loud cheers.) 

APPOINTMENT OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved a resolution urging the Government of 
India to consider the appointment of trade commissioners or commercial 
attaches in the colonies of the British Empire and in the countries of Euro pe 
and America in order to develop Indian trade and commerce with those colonies 
and countries, and that the new posts should be thrown open to Indians in the 
first instance. The mover pointed out that the development of trade and commerce 
in every country was bound up with its general prosperity. The increased 
revenue of a state tended to raise average income of its people and diminished 
unemployment. If India were to keep pace with other countries they could 
not afford to shelve the question any longer. He knew that even in the field 
of curios Japan had beaten because they did not send anything new. For 
this the Government was to be blamed. Considering the class of people who 
produced those articles it was the duty of the Government to point out to them 
the defects and explain to them what was wanted by the importing countries. If 
they had trade commissioners to guide their dealers and to explain to them all 
those points there would no doubt be a large and growing trade even in their 
handicraft. Because of the lack of propaganda they were losing ground. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna feared that their position would get even worse if they had not 
qualified men on the spot to guide their traders and merchants how best to 
retain those markets. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously and the Council adjourned. 

CHITTAGONG’S STATUS AS PORT. 

On the FEBRUARY the Council of State held another short sitting. 
Mr. E Burdon, Finance secretary, introduced the Bill to amend the Indian 
Securities Act, 1920, enabling a company to hold Government securities jointly with 
a private individual or another corporate body and which empowers the Government 
to pay the amount of the securities to the surviving joint holder in certain cases. 

On the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbet the Council referred to a select com- 
mittee consisting of Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir George Godfrey, Mr. Suhrawardy, 
Mr. De and Mr. Chari the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act, 1914, with 
instruction to report by March 31. The house then adjourned. 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

On the 75//; FEBRUARY defining the middle classes, while moving his 
resolution, Mr. Chari said that these included literary, quasi-literarj' and intellectual 
classes. Unemployment was a serious problem all over India and it was assuming 
serious dimensions. So far the central Government had done nothing to relieve 
unemployment. There had no doubt been attempts on the nonofficial side to 
solve the question, but he did not understand why the Government of Bengal found 
Mr. C. R. Da.=’s scheme unacceptable, 

33 
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Referring to unemployment in England and other European countries, Mr. 
Chari pointed out that those countries had dependencies where they found employ- 
ment for their unemployed, but India, being a dependency itself, had no scope m 
that direction. Moreover, the army and the navy were blocked to Indians. As a 
passing remark, he alluded to the unanimous recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee which, he said, had. been turned down by the Secretary of State. 

Concluding, he appealed to the Government to find out ways and tackle the 
problem which had begun to assume a political aspect. 

Mr. Me Watters, speaking on behalf of the Government, refused to accept 
the resolution. In 1926 there was a debate on this question in the Assembly, as_a 
result of which the Government of India addressed various local Governments in 
May 1926. After quoting a few extracts from that letter, Mr. Me Watters pointed 
out that some time before and immediately after that letter certain local Govern- 
ments had taken action. Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Madras 
had appointed committees of enquiry, which fact itself showed that the provincial 
Governments were fully alive to the importance of the question so far as it lay in 
their power. Mr. Vernon had explained the difficulties as were gone_ into by the 
Madras committee, but, as that committee inself had stated, it lay in the hands 
of the public at large to effect a change in the outlook of the educated 
youngmen. The Government of India, as the largest employer, had done whatever 
It could ; for example, Indianization of the services was proceeding apace. But 
that was not a panacea for the evil. They had, therefore, helped the provincial 
-Governments to embark on their several schemes which would have the effect of 
relieving the situation ; for example, the provincial Governments had been relieved 
of their annual contributions to the central Government, thereby enabling some 
provinces to proceed with inter alia their irrigation .schemes which would add to 
the wealth of the people. However, the debate had served to focuss public atten- 
tion on this important question, and he advised the mover to withdraw the 
resolution. _ _ _ ^ ■ 

Mr. Chari pressed his motion, which was next put and rejected without a 
division. 

PLEADERS AS CHIEF JUSTICES OF HIGH COURTS. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna ther moved his resolution -’urging the amendment of the 
Government of India Act so as to enable a High Court pleader to be appointed 
Chief Justice of a High Court. The mover traced the histoiy of the .motion and 
pointed out that it was a reminder to the Government to take steps in accordance 
with their acceptance of previous motions both in the Council of State and 
in the Assembly. Last year Mr. Haig had, in accepting the resolution of Mr. 
Ramdas Pantulu, said that the proposals involved the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in Parliament and that the Secretary of State could not commit 
himself as to the date owing to the exigencies of parliamentary business. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna therefore withdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned. 

BURMA SALT ACT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

On i 6 th FEBRUARY the only business transacted in the Council of 
State, was the consideration and passage of the Bill amending the Burma Salt 
Act, 1917. 

Mr. E. Burdon, Finance secretary, explained that it was proposed to relieve 
the Burma Government of administrating their Salt department and to place it 
under the control of the Central Board of Revenue. The central Government had 
now to spend about Rs. 1,50,000 as their direct expenditure, but under the, new 
system it would be increased to Rs. 1,70,000. It was, however, confidently hoped 
that the excess would be met by better administration. 

■■ THE RAILWAY BUDGET. 

• Sir Austen Hadow, presenting the Railway Budget, 

in the Council of State, announced a reduction of half a pie per mile on journeys 
of over 50 miles on the E. I. R., the N. ’W. R., and the G. P. R', and a reduction 
oftsrper cent in parcel and luggage rates. The year 1926-27 was a disappointing 
year, but 1927-28 had been a record year for traffic. The figures (revised estimates) 
for: gross receipts and expenditure on the commercial lines pf State railways 
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were 103-5 crores and 9o‘67 crores, respectively. The contribution to general 
revenues will be 6’36 crores. 

The budget estimates for 1928-29 provide for gross receipts of io3'i9 crores 
and an expenditure of 92‘SS crores. 

The capital expenditure is expected to amount to 30 crores in 1927-28 and to 
28 crores in 1928-29. Eight hundred miles are expected to be added to open 
milleage in 1928-29. 

SECURITIES ACT AMENDING BILL PASSED. 

On the FEBRUARY the Council of State held a short sitting. On the 
motion of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, the Council agreed to elect a panel 
of eight members from which the members of the Standing Committee to 
advise on questions relating to emigration in the Education Department, will be 
nominated. 

The Council also passed the bill amending the Indian Securities Act of 1920. 

RESOLUTION ON SIMON COMMISSION. 

On the 32nd FEBRUARY the galleries were fairly crowde-i and the attendance 
also was fair when the Council reassembled with the agenda containing resolutions 
about the Simon Commission. 

Sir Sankaran Nair did not move the resolution standing against his name, 
but gave an opportunity to Mr. Chari to move his resolution urging upon his 
Majesty’s Government in connection with the Statutory Commission to form a 
committee from among the members of the Central Legislature with authority' to 
carry on preliminary work and to collect materials to be placed before the Commis- 
sion, to cooperate with the Commission in examining all witnesses in all provinces, 
to have access to all records that may be placed before the Commission, to review 
and supplement such evidence by requiring other witnesses to be examined and 
other records to be sent for and to report to the Central Legislature and also urging 
the Government to place the report of the Committee before Parliament for consi- 
deration along with the report of the Commission. 

A POINT OF ORDER. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, raising a point of order, said that his Majesty’s Government 
had nothing to do with the formation of a committee in the Central Legislature ; 
and, secondly, since the Assembly had passed a no-confidence motion on the Simon 
Commission the Central Legislature could not be asked to appoint a committee. 

The President held the motion in order, remarking that the House was not 
precluded to recommend the formation of a committee because the other House 
did not want the committee to be appointed. Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith, however, 
realized the difficulty of Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, which could be solved when Sir 
Dadabhoy moved his amendment. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. CHARI pointed out that India was divided into 
two camps on the question of the Statutory Commission and both of them were 
diametrically opposed to each other. Judging from a practical point of view, he 
was convinced that the right course for them was one of cooperation and not of 
non-cooperation. The decision to _ non-cooperate with the Commission was, to his 
mind, against Hindu religious teachings. The Gita enjoined on every Hindu to do 
his duty towards his country, unmindful of the consequences. History had told 
them that there were only two ways to achieve freedom, one of evolution and the 
other of revolution. Revolution as a practical proposition was impracticable under 
the existing conditions. Mr. Chari advised his countrymen to do their utmost by 
intelligent cooperation to obtain absolute control on Government and national 
activities. Even the Swarajists, he declared, had recognized the authority of the 
British Parliament to ratify the final agreement between India and England. They 
should, therefore, by cooperation on equal terms, try and convince the British 
public that they were fit for self-government. He opined that the issue was simply 
one of cooperation and not of non-cooperation. The burden of the speeches in 
the Assembly made by responsible leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Jinnah was that they wanted equal status for the joint com- 
mittee with the Commission. But instead of pressing their claims they had unfortu- 
nately committed themselves to a policy of negation and inaction. The speaker 
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hoped that before long those rights would be granted to the joint committee. He 
appealed to the Government to recommend immediately the grant of equal terms, 
equal status and equal opportunities to the committee of the Legislature, and the 
committee should also be given the right to submit a separate report which should 
be given equal consideration and equal hearing by Parliament. He deplored that 
the Government had yet to come out with their plans when everything should have 
been settled and they should have proceeded to elect the committee. It was time 
for the Government to do their utmost for strengthening the hands of the coopera- 
tors. Concluding, he stated that his resolution put forward their minimum 
demands and he hoped the Government would promote cooperation by removing 
those embarrasing restrictions which were open to serious objections. 

Sir Maneckjee DADAUHOY moved an amendment, which he had freshly given 
notice of, urging upon the Government to take steps for the election of representa- 
tives from the Council of State to participate in the joint conference, according to 
the procedure set out by the chairman of the Commission in his letter of Feb 6, 
addressed to the Viceroy and the letter dated Feb. lo to Sir Sankaran Nair, 

At the outset Sir Maneckjee made it clear that he had the same goal as Mr. 
Chari, and while sympathizing with the feeling of those who were indignant at the 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Commission he asked them to consider whether non- 
cooperation would advance the country’s interests. There was opposition when the 
Reforms were introduced in 1892 and the Minto-Morely reforms were proposed but 
Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gokhalc, respectively, urged Indians to accept what was given 
and fight for more. And now in view of Sir John Simon’s statement, which breathed 
a desire to be impartial and to have free conference, it « ould be suicidal 
to attempt to boycott and refuse to appoint a committee. The Commission 
had gone as far as it was possible, and for having elicited a further statement from 
Sir John Simon he congratulated Sir Sankaran Nair. The second statement 
offered a definite gain for the central committee working in cooperation with the 
provincial committees. If sitting as a separate body the Indian wing could not 
influence the Simon Commission then -what was the use of crying that it must be 
boycotted on the ground that there were no Indians on the Commission itself ? 
Let not India, out of mere temporary resentment and indignation spurn the great 
opportunity which Providence had placed in her hands. Let the opportunity be 
seized and let the representatives of Indian opinion cooperate with the Commission 
and place before it all the logic and all the facts and not skulk like schoolboys. 
The Assembly had refused to cooperate with the Commission on the alleged 
ground that India had been insulted. Where was the insult ? If it was an insult, 
then that insult was in the Government of India Act under which the Reforms had 
worked all these years and Ministers had been working. It was nonsense to say 
that India was enjoying equal status with Britain. If India wanted Swaraj she must 
cooperate with Britain. 

Dr. Raraarao, interrupting, said that India could not get Swarai when they 
had men like Sir Maneckjee. 

Sir Maneckjee warmed up and replied that he believed in getting Swaraj by 
evolution and by cooperation with Britain. (Cries : 'Question’.) India was not 
going to wrench reforms or Swaraj by the obstinate policy of opposition or revolm 
tion. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna interrupted and asked : ‘Where is revolution in the 
boycott?’ _ , _ 

Str Maneckjee . — Are you going to get Swaraj by making the British nation your 
enemy ? This is the time for us to forget the mistakes of Britain in the present 
case, to bury the hatchet and work for the mutual benefit of Britain ana India. 

Concluding, he appealed to Mr. Chari to accept his amendment. 

- ANOTHER POINT OF ORDER. 

Munshi d^arayana Prasad Asthana, Sir Arthur Froom and Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu raised the question as to whether the Council would be allowed to discuss 
the principle of the appointment of the Commission or not. The President said that 
if the discussion of the constitution of the Commission was out of place then equally 
Dr. Ramarao’s amendment ^yould be out of place. The resolution and the mov6r’s 
speech had not raised the principle of appointment of the Commisrion. The amend- 
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ment too touched very little upon it. Therefore, the President advised that the 
House should not labour too much upon the principle of the appointment of the 
Cominission but discuss the future. 

Sir Sankaran NAIR advocated the appointment of the committee for several 
reasons. If it was possible to work along with the Commission and influence its 
decisions, let it do so ; otherwise let it work on parallel lines and submit its report 
separately. He for one was anxious to obtain for the committee some further 
powers, but he was glad to find that Sir John Simon had kept an open mind, if it 
would be shown to him that further powers were necessary — ppwers not covered 
jn the discussions that had so far taken place. If India was to frame a constitution 
it would not be valid unless sanctioned by Parliament. This was not denied. Even 
a scheme, if prepared by Congressmen, must be submitted for final ratification by 
Parliament. That being the case, why should we not have a committee, which 
Would have ample material to draw up a constitution ? Whether that constitution 
was accepted or not by Parliament he did not care, but at any rate India could 
have _ produced a constitution through a representative committee with which 
America and other civilized parts of the world could be faced. The posterity would 
see what the present generation had done for them. The claim of drafting a 
constitution was implied in the right of submitting a separate report. To throw 
away that opportunity was criminal. In the other House, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
others had suggested boycott, because they had no faith in the bona Jides of those 
who appointed the Commission. Why should that charge be levelled when persons 
who appointed the Commission were not here to defend themselves ? 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu . — Their agents are here. 

Sir Sankaran Nair continued, the second objection was that the Commission 
was ignorant of Indian conditions. That, in his opinion, was an argument for 
cooperation with the Commission, because the Indian wing could show the 
Commission’s ignorance up. _ 

Continuing Sir Sankaran Nair associated himself with the remarks of the 
depressed classes that influential Indians at present would not help them much. 
The work of Lala Lajpat Rai and the Arya Samaj in this behalf was an exception 
to the general mentality of the upper class Hindus which had made the depressed 
classes openly declare that they must have British rule for a long time to come. 

Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair pleaded for equal status to be granted to the 
Indian joint committee. He would request Sir John Simon to go further and if the 
Government of India asked Sir John, the speaker was sure that the chairman of the 
Commission would doit. It was a mistake to hold camera meetings and he 
knew the crux of the matter was that some Indian witnesses would not dare to make 
certain statements against Indian aspirations before Indian mernbers. 

Sir Pheroze SETHNA opposed the motion. After a decisive vote in the other 
place, he declared that he regarded it a solemn duty of all elected members of the 
Council, if they were true to themselves and their electorates, to vote against the 
resolution and the amendment under discussion. Constituted as the Council was, 
the Government could have everything their own way in this place. 

Sir Dinsliaw Wacita . — It is prejudice, prejudice, prejudice. (Laughter.) 

Sir Phiroze retorted it was a fact. Much had been made out by the Govern- 
ment for the acceleration of the date of the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission, but the time was opportune, because the British Government realized 
the existence of communal tension in this country and from the Conservative stand- 
point they know their domination in home politics was likely to end before long 
The exclusion of Indians was meant to take away from them the right of citizenship 
of the Empire and lowered them to the position of mere petitioners. If they took 
it lying down the Government would have no hesitation to resort to it again and 
again on similar subsequent occasions. It was tried to be made out that according 
to Sir John’s statement the Indian colleagues would be given equal status, but all 
that he could say was that a person bereft of his senses only could admit that 
there was equality. Analysing the division in the Assembly, Sir Phiroze pointed 
out that a majority of Mahomedan elected members had voted against the Commis- 
sion, which showed that the majority of Mussalmans in India was not favouring 
the Commission and its procedure. The professions of Britishers to govern India 
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for Indians was a tall talk. In reality the intention of the British was to hold the 
reins tighter and for their own benefit to keep India under subjection so' long as. 
they possibly could. He deplored that the Government did not see that by the’ 
methods they followed they were allowing the ground to slip under their very feet. 

Mr. HAIG on behalf of the Government, made an impressive speech which 
he closed amidst cheers. He urged the Council to accept the amendment of 
Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy which accepted the procedure put forward by the 
Commission and proceeded with the determination to utilize that machinery for 
accelerating the progress of the Reforms. No doubt at the beginning of every work 
matters of form loomed large, but as soon as people settled down to work these 
matters of form often receded. He trusted that the Council would accept the 
same course suggested by Sir M. B. Dadabhoy and thus give a lead to the great 
body of opinion which lay submerged at the moment under political clamour. 
Sir Sankaran Nair in his arresting speech had cogently put forward the reasons 
which should guide India in her own interests to cooperate with the Commission. 
In the interests of India, therefore, he ( the speaker ) appealed to the Council to 
come to a decision which would enable the Indian representatives to place before 
the Commission the aspirations of political India or of India as a whole. He did 
not say that the scheme devised by Parliament was the best that could have been 
devised, but it had provided for the very close participation of representative 
Indians in this vital enquiry. If an enquiry was to take place, as surely it must, 
then it was right that it must be conducted with the most intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding and provide for the closest contact between the different points of 
view here. In the Commission they had an epitome of the British people and it was 
proposed that there should be representatives of the Central Legislature which at 
the present stage of political development represented the interests of India. It 
was contemplated that these two sections should meet and deliberate day by day. 
Surely, political India had no reason to complain of such an arrangement. 

Unfortunately, the Assembly had by a majority of six votes decided to have 
nothing to do with the Commission and Lala Lajpat Rai had declared that every 
vote thrown against his resolution was a vote against Swaraj. This led the 
speaker to wonder what was meant by that statement. Three thoughts 
occurred to him. One speaker in the Assembly openly hinted that what 
what would follow the resolution would be the methods of the revolver 
and bomb, or an invitation to a foreign country to come in and take the place 
of the British. Mr. Haig did not want to insult the intelligence or patriotism 
of the Council by dwelling on such a suggestion. The second thought was 
that by passing such a resolution there would be sufficient political pressure 
put upon the British Government to revise their scheme of the Commission’s 
enquiry. He did not accept that reading as coiTCCt, and Mr. Haig reminded the 
Council that all the three parties of the British Parliament had agreed in accepting 
the scheme of the Commission. The third thought was that perhaps the Assembly 
thought that because their views had been disregarded therefore, they should have ■ 
nothing to do with the Commission. Indians were proud and sensitive people and 
he believed that some Indians were genuinely hurt by the decision taken, but he 
thought that this resentment was very largely due to certain misapprehensions as to 
the functions of the committee of the Legislature. But those misapprehensions 
had been removed by the clear statement of Sir John Simon. Even in individual 
relations it was unwise to let passions dictate, but surely when they were dealing 
with the relationship of a great country they should hesitate, before - allowing their 
conduct to be dictated by any feelings of resentment. He asked how the boycott 
would help India. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna_ interjected in reply to a similar query that it would at any 
rate preveiR the repetition of the British Government’s mistake in the e.xclusion of 
Indians from a commission. India was now at the cross-roads of her destiny, and 
was it .suggested that there should be an unending series of reforms inquiries and was 
It not India's desire, as stated by the minority report of the Muddiman Committee, 
that her constitution should be placed on a permanent basis which u’as a reasonable 
proposition? Six party leaders of the Assembly had said that the action to-be 
taken following the passing of the boycott resolution was to prepare a constitution 
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with the maximum measure of agreement and to work for its establishment. If 
t hat work was to be unconstitutional, he had no remarks to offer ; but if it was to 
be constitutional then how could they work otherwise than by putting their scheme 
before the great constitutional instrument which Parliament had now dewsed and 
which was now in operation ? As Sir Sankaran Nair, with the wealth of his 
experience and the weight of his patriotism had stated that the committee could 
considerably influence the Commission’s conclusions. Let it not be forgotten that 
there were serious communal differences, which manifestation, in his opinion, had 
a political basis and should yield only to political remedy. The most practical 
solution could be arrived at by representatives of Hindus and representatives of 
Musalmans sitting round with representatives of the British people and endeavouring 
to arrive at a genuine arrangement. Here, again, there was an opportunity for 
India to get out of the rut. It was an entire misreading of history to say that the 
Reforms of 1919 were given as a result of pressure on war-wearied people. He 
said it was in a vivified moral atmosphere at the moment that the idea of advancing 
India received wide support. It had been asserted that there had been a stiffening 
of the British people of late. Was it not probably the reaction of a certain phenomena 
extant in India ? Might it not be that the language of menace or the poison gas of 
distrust naturally reacted in a manner unfavourable to Indian aspirations? It was 
in the sincere and genuine hope that no such disaster would overtake the relations 
of the two people and the legitimate aspirations of Sane and patriotic Indians that 
he’urged the Council to accept the amendment. (Applause ) 

Mr. KHAPARDE refused to believe that the present situation was so menacing 
and desperate as had been painted. It was the duty of every Indian to assist and 
explain to the Commission what they wanted and thus to influ nee the decision for 
the grant of a further instalment of reforms. Mr. Khaparde humourously remarked 
that the patient would certainly suffer more if no medicine was given to him. 
Similarly no improvement could be made in any judicial case_ if a pleader withdrew 
prematurely, thinking that the judge had already made up his mind. The position 
of Indians had now improved considerabl)^. Formerly they went in important 
enquiries as intruders, but today they were being_ invited as guests and they could 
do much more than they were able to do on previous occasions. 

After a few more speeches the amendment was carried by 34 against 13, The 
House then adjourned. 

On the 27th FEBRUARY ViX. Desikachari moved his resolution for the 
establishment of a Central College of Railway Engineering in India, with a view 
to stop the recruitment of non-Indians altogether, and to train and recruit in India 
all officers of Mechanical Engineering and Transportation services of the superior 
railway establishment. 

Mr. Chari pointed out that the subject had been engaging the attention of 
the Government ever since the Reforms were introduced in India. The Assembly 
passed a resolution to this effect in 1922. Thereafter, the Government 
appointed a special officer to enquire into the matter. That officer, Mr. Coates, 
however, was averse to the establishment of such a College. Mr. Chari asserted 
that a Central College would attract a supply of students from a variety of classes 
arid from all provinces. Now that the question of remodelling workshops was 
under consideration, the time was ripe for starting a Central College at a central 
place. Mr. Chari claimed that India provided a large field for recruitment to the 
railway services. Alluding to the question of cost, the speaker stated that the 
railways were quite well off financially. They could tlierefore easily set apart some 
money for the establishment of a college, rvithout which their vast organisation 
would not be complete. 

LALA RAMSARAN DAS’S AMENDMENT. 

Lala Ramsaran Das moved an amendment seeking to substitute for the original 
resolution the follouring : “That substantial subsidies and grants-in-aid and proper 
facilities for practical training in the railway workshops, be _ given in the already 
existing mechanical Engineering Colleges in different provinces, and that their 
graduates be appointed to fill vacancies in the State Railways with a view to restrict 
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the recruitment of non*Indians and to train and recruit jn India officers of the 
mechanical services of the superior establishments of the Indian railways.” 

Lala Ramsaran Das stated that the object of both the motions was Indiani- 
sation of railways, and also the solution of the unemployment in the country. In 
1926, Indians held only over 500 out of over 2,000 executive railway appointinents. 
In the mechanical services, recruitment of Indians was nil. He, however, did not 
want unnecessary investment of capital on the establishment of a Central College 
At present all the provinces had their own institutions on which millions of rupees 
had been spent. He therefore asked the Government to subsidise the existing 
institutions, and thus to enlarge their scope. They would thereby be also able to 
increase the number of Indians in the railway services. Concluding, Lala Ramsaran 
Das remarked that there was quite a large number of students in India who now 
wished to join the mechanical services. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, on behalf of the Government, said he was fully aware that 
both Messrs Chari and Ramsarandas bad the same object in view. There rvere 
two alternatives before the House, one the establishment of a _ college, and the 
second from Mr. Ramsaran Das for helping the exisdng provincial institutions. 
Sir Geoffrey however explained a third alternative which the Government had 
adopted ; and he hoped the House would accept the Government scheme. The 
Government of India had published a resolution on 9th November last, setting 
forth their scheme, which he would repeat as neither Mr. Chari or Mr. Ramsaran- 
das had referred to it and as it was possible that it might have missed their 
attention. 

It had been decided to select ten candidates for the civil engineering 
services through a competitive examination conducted by the Public Services 
Commission. They would be appointed as probationers receiving practical 
training. They would learn transportation and other work at Chandausi, 
and later at Dehra Dun, where a school was now being built. Similarly, 
recruitment to mechanical engineering would be done by the Public Services 
Commission, each province supplying candidates according to the quota 
allotted. Practical training in this branch was considered to be of supreme impor- 
tance. Candidates would be appointed as special class apprentices and would 
have to undergo seven years’ training including a course at Shibpur in Bengal. 
They would then be sent to the United Kingdom to acquire higher knowledge of 
locomotives. 75 per cent Indianisation which was recommended by the Lee 
Commission and accepted by the Government, would be applied in both the cases. 
Sir Geoffrey pointed out that the scheme had been very carefully worked out. He 
agreed wth Mr. Ramsaran Das that there was a desire among the educated classes 
in India for taking up mechanical engineering and he hoped that Indians would 
soon reach the 70 per cent quota allotted to them by the Lee Commission, The 
Government scheme had amply provided for the supply of Indian recruits, 

Lala Ramsaran Das then withdrew his amendment ; but Mr, Chari pressed 
his resolution, which was rejected without a division. 

CHITTAGONG PORT TRUST ACT. 

On the snd MARCH’ the Commerce Secretary moved for the consideration 
of the House the select Committee’s report on the Bill amending the Chittagong 
Port Act of 1914. Sir Geoffrey explained that the Select Committee had carefully 
examined the matter and considerably amended several clauses of the Bill. The 
election of Commissioners would take place before the expiry of two years. The 
new arrangements would avoid the situation whereunder the retiring Vice-Chairman 
might preside for a considerable period over a body largely composed of elected 
Commissioners, who had no share in his election as Vice-Chairman. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till 7th March. 

income-tax amendment bieu 

On the ylh MARCH there was an interesting discussion on Mr. Burden’s motion 
for'the consideration and passage of the Income-Tax Amendment Bill as passed , 
by thp Assembly after examination in the select committee. The Finance secretary 
made it clear that, if correctly understood, the Bill was really non-controversial, and 
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''he Government had altered the Bill in the light of the criticism from the public and 
from the select committee. Clause (2) was to assert the essential fiscal principle 
that the local Government could not encroach on the spheres of taxation belonging 
to the central Government. 

After reviewing the salient features of each clause of the Bill as passed, the 
Finance secretary pointed out that clause (7) was intended to place the foreigner 
in the same position as the resident in India with whom he is competing. Clause 
(8) legalized a longstanding and convenient practice, and clause (9) removed the 
anomaly whereby wealthy non-residents enjoyed, because they were residents, 
the privilege intended for people of small means. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy opined that certain sections, instead of clearing up 
ambiguity, made matters worse confounded. If there was any difference between 
the local Government and the central Government as to the sphere cf taxation 
why should the poor assessee suffer ? In liying to assert the fiscal principle enun- 
ciated by the Finance secretary. Sir Maneckjee said, the Government should 
not lose sight of the fact that the public should be saved from double 
taxation. 

Mr. Desikachari supported the motion for consideration of the Bill. He 
agreed with the Government that the amending Bill would clarify the present 
income-tax law, though personally he would like the whole of the old Act to be 
enquired into by a committee of the House, as urged by the resolution passed 
by the Council during the last session. In that case they could have an up-to- 
date Bill on the lines of the law in Great Britain. Mr. Chari criticized Sir 
M. Dadabhoy in the latter’s remarks on clauses (2) and (7), but agreed with him 
that the Government should not be left to frame the rules under the Bill. 

The Council accepted the motion to consider the Biil. 

Before Major Akbar Khan moved his amendment to clause (2), Mr. Burden 
drew the attention of the Chair that the amendment was not inorder according 
to the standing orders, on the ground that the subject-matter of the amendment 
did not relate to the amending Bill. 

The President held that the amendment was in order, which was ultimately 
moved. It sought for the exemption of the chaivkidars in the N. W. F. Province 
and scavenging and house-taxes from income tax. 

The mover held that in the N.-'W. F. Province life and property were safe- 
guarded by keeping armed chawkidars and the salaries paid to them should be 
reckoned as premium paid on insurance against risk and, therefore, should be 
exempted from income-tax assessment. In case chmvkiders were not employed, 
there would be frequent looting in his province, which would lead to decrease in 
income and in the income-tax. Regarding the house and scavenging taxes, they 
were collected by zamindars for and on behalf of municipalities and, 
therefore, they should not be regarded as income and should not be 
taxed. 


Mr. Burdon said that if chawkiders was paid for the purpose of guarding 
business premises, then it was admissible as a reduction. Even now the position as 
regards house-tax was also the same. The amendment was negatived. 

Sir George Godfrey moved for the deletion of sub clause (k) of clause (2) by 
which the Government refused to allow as deduction the road cess paid to the 
local Government. He confined his remarks to the position as regards 
collieries and said that the Government proposal was wrong in principle and 
impossible in practice. He protested against the grabbing policy of the 
Government, which had suddenly arisen to the position that its spheres of taxation 
were being encroached by the provincial Government. The coal industry was 
passing through a critical stage in view of over-production and low prices 
of sale, and the Government had thought it right to add to the anxiety 
of the industry by the Bill, which attempted to squeeze more out of it for 
revenue purposes. 

The amendment for the deletion of the sub-clause was lost by 21 votes 
against 21, ^ j ^ 

1 \ discussion then centred round Mr. Gray’s amendment alterine 

clause (7) to the effect that m case of any person residing out of British 
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India all profits or gains accruing or arising to such person from any property in 
British : India and all profits accruing in British India to such person from 
business transacted in British India be deemed to be income accruing in British 
India and be chargeable to income-tax in the name of the agent who shall- 
be the assessee, and the profits arisen out of British India to such non-resident 
person be deemed to have accrued also m British India. Mr. Gray said that the 
object of the existing uncertainties which arose from sec. 42 and also to make 
the law more definite in regard to the assessment of profits arising from the 
import and export trade in India. The report of the select committee, he said, 
contemplated that rules were to be made limiting the action of income tax 
officers, but he felt that it left unduly wide powers in the hands of the income- 
tax authorities. The main uncertainty arose from the words ‘business connections’, 
for which he had substituted a more precise description. His second object 
was to relieve from liability to be taxed any profits which resulted in the case 
of exports from British India from the operations which_ took place after the 
goods left British India, and in the case of imports into British India, the 
profits which resulted from any operations before the goods had arrived in India. 
He opposed the taxation of profits resulting from the operations which took place 
outside British India, partly because it was impracticable and partly because it was 
inequitable. 

No amendment having been made the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was 
passed and the Council adjourned till the gth MARCH when the Government 
of India’s budget was subjected to a general discussion after which the House 
adjourned. 

On the izth MARCH, on the motion of Mr. Ernest Burdon, the Council of 
State passed the Bill amending the In-land Bonded Warehouses Act of 1896. 

AN AIRCRAFT SCHOOL. 

On the i^ih MARCH Mr. Chari moved for the establishment of an 
aircraft school to give training to Indians. Though aviation, he said, was a 
recently developed science all countries were making rapid strides both in civil 
and military aviation. India should also make a beginning in right earnest in this 
direction to enable herself to take her proper share in this new development. 
The country was suitable for aviation owing to the long distances and , constituted a 
junction for the Empire aerial routes. Even small countries like Chille and Belgium 
had schools to give training in aviation. Before companies in this country started 
work, they should have Indian youths fit to take up service. It was said that Indians 
had no sea sense but if work in this side was neglected it would be said that 
Indians had no air sense either. ( Laughter. ) Concluding, Mr. Chari stated that if 
the Governrnent did not accept the proposal he would be convinced 
that they did not like Indians to get training to qualify for the Indian 
Air force. 

Mr. Me Watters, on behalf of the Government, admitted that Mr. ■ Chari’s 
researches on the subject of civil aviation left him unconvinced. He was unable to 
put forward a practical proposal. The questions they had to consider were 
whether it was possible at the present moment to found a school ; what 
would be its cost and would the results be commensurate with the cost, 
and whether there would be employment for the products of that school ? 
Pointing out the government policy on the subject, the Industries secretary 
said that in the budget there were a number of important proposals which dealt 
with the training of Indian's in aviation. The first was for the training of 
ten Indians by way of scholarships in England. The Government contemplated 
an annual expenditure spread over a period of seven years of something over 
Rs. 2,00,060 for training ten Indians. When trained they would in the first in- 
stance serve under the Government for four years. They would be used for the 
staff of the director of Civil Aviation and as inspectors of aircraft and engines 
take ^afge of Government aerodromes and for the investigations of accidents, 
me. The catMidates would first have to go through a course of flying training at 
Do Havuland Aircraft Company’s flying school or some other school of the 
same standing. Flying training would be combined with ground training 
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and a number of subjects at a factory connected w-ith the company. Following 
this training would be a post-graduate course of instruction in aeronautics at the 
Imperial College of _ Science and Technology covering the subjects of 
aerodynamics, design, aircraft, material of aircraft, construction of aircraft, engine 
design, airships, air navigation and instruments, higher mathematics and meteo- 
rology. They would then receive six months’ workshop training and then a 
prolonged course of practical training at Croydon. Such a training of high degree 
would be impossible in India where there were no ground organizations and 
workshops. As for schools, even in Germany, which Mr. Chari said was 
more advanced than other countries such schools had been set up by private 
companies and not by the Government. As for military aviation the Commander- 
i n-Chief had announced that selected Indian youths would be admitted hereafter 
at Cranwell. 

Mr. Me Watters therefore, opposed the motion as the mover had not taken 
practical realities into consideration, but he optimistically hoped that civil 
aviation would develop in this counti^ at no distant date. 

Mr. Chari pressed his motion which, however, was rejected without 
division. 

DELEGATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL BODIES. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved that Indian delegations to the League of 
Nations and other international and imperial conferences be predominantly 
Indian and led by Indians. He traced the history of the resolution and said 
that the principle had been accepted by the Government on two previous 
occasions. It was strange that the Government had not acted upon it so far. 
It might be that the Government of India could find themselves helpless 
before the Secretary of State although the present position constitutionally was 
that when the Indian Legislature and the Government of India agreed the 
Government in England should not intervene. The mover demanded to 
know if the discrimination was based on the racial ground of the rulers and 
the ruled. Already the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission had 
embittered the feelings of the Indian people. Even the moderate section had 
urged the Government against the adoption of the unwise and narrow- 
minded course. 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Suhrawardy moved an amendment deleting the demand that the 
delegations be led by Indians. 

He said he was not actuated by the narrow feeling of nationality but believed in 
the brotherhood of man. 

Mr. Haig, Home secretary, admitted that the scope of the resolution 
had been enlarged. At present the Government of India was a racial partnership 
in which the proportions were not fixed. The resolution would restrict the field of 
selection and would indicate that no European uvis capable of leading delegations. 
The present policy was based on efficiency. Wherever found possible Indians 
were selected, as for instance, the dele,,-ation to South Africa. In the case of the 
Imperial Conference the delegation was led by the Secretary of State who was 
responsible for the Indian administration. The Government was not unsympathetic 
but could not give any pledge. 

The resolution was put to the vote and declared lost by 20 votes against 16, 
three members remaining neutral. 

INDIAN LIMITATION ACT. 

On the 14^/1 MARCff tha Council held a short sitting when on the motion of Mr. 

S. R. Das, Law Member, the House passed the Bill amending the Indian Limitation 
Act 1908, as reported by the select committee. The committee unanimously approved 
clause 2, which specifies that any properly comprised in a Hindu, a Mahomedan 
or a Buddhist religious or charitable endowment be deemed property vested in a 
trust for a specific purpose, and the manager of the property be deemed a trustee 
thereof. 

Two Swarajist members, Mr. Pantulu and Mr. Kumar Shanker Ray, however. 
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dissented to clause 3 which dealt with the powers of successive managers to sue and 
the limitation of time upon bringing suits against their predecessors. Finally, the 
Swarajist members favoured the inclusion of Sikh and Jain endowments, doubting 
if the word ‘Hindu’ would comprehend them, specially^ having regard to the specific 
mention of Buddhist endowments. The committee points out there is no reference 
anywhere in the Limitation Act to Sikhs or Jains, and if they insert a reference, 
other provisions, referring to Hindus, might thereby lose application which they 
now have to Sikhs and Jains. The new articles are not substantive law, but 
merely impose limitations on suits tp establish rights which arise under Hindu law. 
It has always been recognized that’ Sikhs and Jains are subject to Hindu law 
except in so far as they vary their customs. Referring to clause 3 the committee 
propose to put a definite limit of time upon bringing suits by managers to set aside 
the transfers made by their predecessors. 

INDO-SOUTH AFRICAN AGREEMENT. 

On the i 0 h MARCH Mr. Natesan { Madras ) moved for the constitution of a 
special branch of the Secretariat with a secretary as head for dealing with questions 
relating to Indians overseas. Recalling the history of the subject Mr. Natesan said that 
at one time emigration was under the head ‘Commerce’, then under the Agriculture 
and Lands department and today under the Education, Health and Lands department 
which dealt a multitude of subjects. Today they were faced with the question whether 
it was not necessary to establish a separate secretariat for looking after the interests 
of 2,395,000 Indians overseas. Their question had been causing public anxiety in 
India for the last 20 years. He paid a tribute to the Government for' entertaining 
identical views with the people on this subject but past experience warranted that 
steps should be taken in the direction of constitution of a special department to 
devote exclusive attention to this question. 

Mr. Natesan, continuing, urged the publication of the annual reports on 
Indians Overseas and quoted Mr. Andrews who also advocated the establishment 
of such a secretariat. The question of e.xpenditurc, the speaker asserted, should 
not stand in their way in view of the importance of the subject. 

Sir. Muhammad Habibullah, replying, said that the Government of India 
were always alive to the sense of responsibility in the matter. Instancing, recerit 
cases in this connection. Sir Muhammad referred to the Indo-South' African ■ 
Agreement which would be regarded as a landmark in the history of the relations 
of the two countries. (Applause.) The Union of South Africa had, at the instance 
of the Government of India, withdrawn clause 104 from the Liquor Bill, even after 
its second reading. The Government of Natal had asked for the association of 
Indian officers to investigate the question of the educational needs of the Indian 
community tliere, while in Ceylon and Malaya conditions of work for Indian 
labourers had been made easier and the Government of India’s labours had 
resulted in the introduction of standard wages, proriding a sufficient margin for 
savings, sickness, old age, maternity relief, and facilities for the education of 
labourers’ children, etc,. 

Continuing, the Education Member alluded to, the position in East Africa 
where the Hilton-'Young Commission were investigating. The Government of 
India has deputed Kunwar Maharaja Singh and Mr. Ewbank and there was proof 
that they both rendered very useful help, so much so that the East African Congress 
passed a resolution thanking the Government of India for the help rendered. 

Mr. Natesan had forgotten to mention that since August, 1925, the Government 
\ had added one special officer so as to enable the permanent official to devote as 
'' much time as possible to the important overseas question. 

\ Sir Muhammad Habibullah promised that as soon as the preoccupations of 
the legislative session were over he would consider the suggestion of Mr. Natesan 
sympathetically, tr>’ing to steer clear of false economy and avoiding extravagance 
asVo the method of giving effect to the suggestion. Sir Muhammad Habibullah 
' wanted discretion and appealed to the Council to trust him and assured the House 
that {Jre trust would not be misplaced. 

Natesan withdrew the resolution in view of the sympathetic reply of Sir 
^luhami^ad Habibullah, but pointed out that the special officer ^should be made 
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permanent and that a special secretariat would cost only Rs. 30,000 which was a 
small fraction of Rs. 3,00,000 derived as emigration fees, 

INCOME-TAX APPEALS. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved urging legislation with a view to the trial of 
objections to, and appeals against assessment by tribunals, presided over by 
judicial officers other than income-tax authorities. Explaining the present system, 
Mr. Chari condemned it as a travesty of justice and pleaded for a thorough 
overhauling on the lines of the English system. He referred to several recent 
judgments of High Courts in support of his resolution for impartial tribunals to 
adjudicate, between assessees and the income-tax authorities, who were interested 
parties. 

Concluding, Mr. Chari declared, that the upper middle classes, not to speak 
of capitalists, were groaning under the crushing burden of the Income-tax 
department. He appealed in the name of British justice to impartially consider 
the motion. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance secretary, strongly repudiated the charge that the Income 
tax department functioned in the interests of personal gain. It had been clearly 
laid down that collection of more revenue was not the ideal of the department. 
The Finance secretary also controverted the point of the Opposition that the 
income-tax authorities played the double part of judge as well as of defender. 
There ivas the right of appeal against the assistant commissioner on the point of law 
to the High Court, and even to the Privy Council. The department was thoroughly 
well qualified to carry on its duty. 

Referring to the recent report made by Mr. Tottenham, member of the Central 
Board of Revenue, Mr. Burdon informed the House that the opinion of the 
Amritsar Merchants’ Association and indeed, of the general commercial community 
was that the less they had to do with civil courts the better. He pointed 
out the inconvenience to parties caused by delays in the disposal of cases and 
increase in the expenses of assessees in the direction of lawyers’ fees, etc. As 
among the objections to the proposal, he laid particular stress on the fact that 
during the pendency of appeals collection for taxes might be suspended 
resulting in loss to the revenue of Government. He endorsed Mr. Ram 
Saran Das’s objection with reg.ard to secrecy as to the income of the 
company or individual. The Finance secretary finally paid a tribute to the Central 
Board of Revenue for the improvements effected in the income-tax adminis- 
tration. 

The resolution was lost by ii votes against 19. The Council then adjourned. 

INTERNATION.AL LABOUR CONFERENCE CONVENTION. 

On the 20th MARCH ' Voc. Me Watters, Industries Secretary, moved the 
Government resolution, urging that the draft conventions and recommendations of 
the tenth International Labour Conference be not ratified by the Governor-General- 
in-Council. 

Mr. Me Watters pointed out that the conference held in May and June last 
year had resolved that sickness insurance be made compulsory' for the workers in 
industry and commerce and for domestic servants and for agricultural workers. 
It provided for cash benefit for any worker who fell sick for at least the first 
26 week of incapeity and treatment by qualified medical men, the expenses to be 
met partly by the workers and partly by the employers. The Government of India, 
although their resolution was couched in negative terms, were by' no means opposed 
to the principle underlying the conventions, but their difficulty was a practical one. 
The difficulty in this country was that agricultural labour was casual in nature, 
and there was absence in the districts of qualified medical men, It would be 
practically impossible in the agricultural areas to provide medical benefits. The 
Government therefore proposed to take steps only in consultation rvith the Local 
Governments who would shortly be addressed with a view to eliciting their 
opinion. 

The motion was adopted and the Council adjourned. 
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THE FINANCE BILL PASSED. 

On the ssnd MARCH Mr. Ernest Burden, Finance Secretary, moved the 
consideration of the Finance Bill, 

Mr. Burdon pointed out that there were no proposals for new taxation, and that 
the Council was only asked to continue the salt tax, postage, etc., as adopted last 
year. The Finance Secretary knew that the majority of the members of the Council 
favoured the proposals. 

Seth Govindas, on behalf of the Congress Party, reserved the right to oppose 
the Finance Bill in the last stage as they could not pass the Bill as long as the 
present constitution was not changed. 

MOTION FOR REDUCING SALT DUTY LOST. 

Seth Govindas next moved for the reduction of the salt duty to eight annas 
per maund. He did not want to make a long speech, he said, because the subject 
had been discussed many times before. He asked the Government to accede to the 
washes of the people. 

Replying, Mr. Burdon said the merits and demerits of the salt tax had been 
exhaustively discussed. The duty had resulted in the remission of provincial 
contributions. 

The amendment was negatived without a division. 

MOTION FOR quarter ANNA POST CARD REJECTED. 

Seth Govindas next proposed the reintroduction of the quarter anna 
post card. , . . 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Clioudhuri supporting, suggested that the Telegraph 
Department be separated from the Postal Department. The former was running 
at a loss, and thus there was a heavy burden on the tax-payer. As a result, the 
richer classes w'ho mostly used telegraphs, were deriving benefit at the cost of the 
poor classes. 

Mr. A. C. Me Watters, replying, said that the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
was a public service agency, and not meant for the imposition of any ta.x. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan held that reduction in postage would only benefit 
businessmen like himself, and not the poor people. He therefore opposed the 
motion. 

A division was called, and the amendment was rejected by 28 votes 
against 9. 

Lala Ramsarandas made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce the rates on 
parcels. 

INCOME-TAX ON HINDU JOINT FAMILIES. 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Chowdhuri urged the modification of Schedule II to 
prevent income-tax from being levied on Hindu undivided families, and other 
unregistered associations of individuals. 

Mr. Ernest Burdon said that the efiect of the amendment would be that Hindu 
undivided families would not be taxed at all either on the joint income or on the 
income of the members received individually. The financial effects of the 
amendment would be great. Mr. Burdon also considered it unwise for the members 
to make such changes in the Finance •Bill when the proper course would be to 
amend the income-tax law. 

The motion was lost. 

Seth Govindas urged that income-tax on individuals should be on income from 
Rs. 3,500 and above. His object was to give a much-needed relief to middle 
classes. 

This amendment was also lost. 

Lala Ramsarandas suggested the general lowering of the supertax, and sought 
to give relief to Hindu undivided families. His plea was that the Government had 
promised him last year that reduction of taxation would be seriously considered as 
soon as provincial contributions were abolished. 

Mr. Burdon said the effect of the amendment would be to reduce revenue by 
60 lakhs, 
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Sir Manmohandas Ramjee wanted that the question of supertax should be 
tackled wholesale. 

Major Akbar Khan wanted to know whether the tax would be lowered 
at all. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar supported the motion, as under the present system the 
richer classes had been more heavily taxed than others. 

Sir Arthur Froom pleaded for the policy of “wait and see” till next year. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. :Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhri suggested another amendment to the 
Supertax Schedule, which was also lost. 

The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was then put to vote. 

SETH GOVINDAS OPPOSES FINAL READING OF THE BILL. 

Seth Govindas started the opposition to the passage of the Finance Bill. 

Seth Govindas said he knew that the Council, constituted as it was, would not 
throw out the Bill, but even if it did, H. E. the ■\nceroy would exercise the power 
of superseding their wishes. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Then why do it ? 

Seth- Govindas : We are doing it to record our protest against the unsatis- 
factory manner in which Indian demands are treated. 

Sir Basil Blackett had taunted Pandit Motilal for the latter’s helplessness to 
start a revolution, but Seth Govindas declared that non-payment of taxes and 
revolution would in course of time follow refusal of supplies. Englishmen did not 
change their policy until they were compelled to do so. They lost America, and 
had practically lost Ireland. They had lost Egypt, and they would undoubtedly 
lose India if they continued in their obstinacy. 1 n olden days, the best days of 
England were considered the best days of the Indian people. To-day there was a 
fairly large section of Indians growing who thought the worst days for England 
would be the best days for India. 

Proceeding, Seth Gotnndas declared that the British had been exploiting the 
country for the last 150 years, with the result that the people were not getting 
sufficient food to eat. Epidemics raged unchecked. On tl>e other hand, the 
expenditure on civil servants had increased at the cost of poor Indians. He 
asserted that the depressed classes would soon realise that they could not benefit 
by a foreign Government. The speaker concluded that even if the present 
Government had been a good Government, it could be no substitute for Self- 
Government. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury supported the rejection of the Bill. 

SWARAJIST WALK-OUT, 

The Swarajist left the Chamber when the President declared the Bill carried. 

OTHER BILLS, 

On Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s motion, the Council passed the Merchant Shipping 
Bill as passed by the Assembl)’, thereby vesting in the Central Government control 
of Mercantile Navigation and at the same time providing for the transference of 
control to certain Local Governments, especially in the case of small ports. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett assured that commercial bodies would be consulted as to 
the constitution of the Advisory Committees. 

Before the Bill was passed, the Commerce Secretary expressed thanks to the 
local Governments for their help in his enquiry, which led to the enactment of 
this law. 

The two Tariff Bills were then passed. 

The Commander m ChiePs motion for acceptance by the Council of the 
amendments made by the Assembly to the Territorial Force Bill and the Auxiliary 
Force Bill, was passed without a discussion. 

This disposed of the business for the session, as far as the Council was 
concerned ; but the Council was adjourned provisionally till Wednesday thd 28th. 

It did not meet that day as no amendments v/ere made by the Assembly to the' 
Chittagong Port Bill, Hence the .Council adjourned Sine die. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Governor’s Address. 

Addi’essing the budget session of the Bombay Legislative Council which opened 
on the 20th FJSBRUAJiY 192S H. E. the Governor of Bombay reviewed the 
important events of the past year. 

After referring to the visit of the King of Afganistan, whom the presidency had 
had the honour of being the first to welcome on the start of his long and important 
foreign tour, His Excellency said that it was a matter of great regret that the 
agricultural season of the past year turned out even worse than had been expected. 
Part of the deficiency caused had been recouped in .the present year but this 
increase had been discounted by the continued fall in the revenue from Excise and 
Stamps. The long continued depression in trade caused the Government much 
anxiety and they welcomed the signs of renewal of activity in the world trade. 

Passing on to many obligations to which the Government were definitely commit- 
ted, such as the primary education scheme and the hospital scheme, His Excellency 
repeated what had been said so often in the past, that unless there was revision of 
the provincial settlement in favour of industrial provinces, he could see little hope 
of continued progress, to which this province was entitled. There was nothing 
more disheaifening than having year after year to exclude or curtail necessary 
expenditure on services so essential to the educational and economic progress of 
the presidency, and ho trusted that the day was not far distant when a fairer 
share of the revenues raised within the borders of the province, would be at 
their disposal. 

His Excellency then dealt with the Gujerat floods, the Back Bay scheme, road 


development and aviation, and went on to answer some of the criticisms passed 
against the .Statutory Commission. “I notice,” he said “that resolutions are already 
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fullest discussion on a matter of such import to the future of India in general, 
and of the Presidency of Bombay in particular. In the first place, let me say that 
I appreciate the sincerity of those, many of whom have rendered and are still 
rendering public services to India and whose opinions must carry weight, who have 
]mblicly expressed their opinion that the Commission is unwelcome, because no 
Indian is a member of it. I notice that the question is often asked by tliem, and 
others whether there are no Indians fit to sit on such a Commission so vital to the 
interests of India. That, I venture to say, is a miestion which cannot be seriously 
addressed to anyone with any knowledcgc of India and of the work of Indian 
politicians and statesmen who have already shown their worth in so many spheres 
of public life and political activity. _ 1 would suggest that any such idea in consider- 
ing the personnel of the Commission should be at oucc put on one side and that 
the appointment of the Commission should bo considcrea from tho strictly cons- 
titutional point of view.” . . 

After detailing the procedure to be adopted by the Commission, His Excellency 
observed I feel ■ sure that the proposals oiler the foundations of understanding 
on terms which could bo acceptable to both sides. I, therefore, would urge those 
friends of mine who are of the opinion that the Commission should be boycotted, 
to reconsider the position which they have taken up in the interests of tlie 
country, of which they have done so much and for which they can do so 
much more.” , . , . , 

Speaking with some experience of Parli.nmcnt, His Excellency said if he admitted 
that India and her aspirations were misunderstood .and were not fully realised by 
British iioliticians, he asked himself how much more wpuld they be misunderstood 
if the representatives of all the three political parties in Britain, appointed with 
tho full approval of respective leaders and the following of those parties, were 
handicapped in their work by the decision of the responsible Indian politicians to 

3o 
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have nothing to do with their worh. “At the risk of being personal in anything, 
I may say, i hope you will believe that T am quo who secs for India a great 
future under the control of Indians, with such assistance as she desires from and 
•which will be willingly given by Europeans, who have done so much to set her on 
the path of self-government. I am anxious, above all tilings, that the clock of 
progress shall not be set back, and that there shall be no unnecessary obstacle placed 
in tne way to impede that progress. But I confess, that to my mind, any such action 
as is contemplate may retard the fulfilment of the natural aspirations of those 
with whom I am in close sympathj’, and towards whose patriotic ambitions 
I have endeavoured in my time out here to give what encouragement lay 
in my power.” 

With his knowledge of Parliament, he was fully assured that no affront was 
intended to Indian sentiment and His Excellency hoped that it was not too late for 
some mutual understanding to be arrived at. 

SwAiLVJisxs’ Abstestiox 

The Swarajists were absent in pursuance of the resolution adopted by them 
just before the session to keep out during the C4ovcrnor’6 address and the presenta- 
tion of the budget. 

Bcdget Presested 


The Finance Member then introduced the Provincial budget statement for the 
year 1327-28, 

It shows that the anticipated revenue deficit at the close of 192G-27 rose fi'oni 
Es. 75 lakhs to Es. 92 lakhs. The total revenue for 1928-29 is estimated at Es. 
1,626 laklis and the total expenditure at Es. 1,560 laldis. 

In estimating the revenue, it has been assumed that the Stamp and Court Pees 
Acts would be renewed and that a sum of Es, 37 lakhs, being the provincial 
contribution still due to the Government of India, nnd included under cxpcnditUTc, 
will be remitted this time in full. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, in his speech introducing the budget estimates, said that 
the year 1920-27 closed m'th a revenue deficit of 92 lakhs, the agrieiiitural season 
turning out considerably worse than the unfavourable anticipations made at the 
budget time. Suspensions nnd rcniissions were freely given both in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind— the collection showing a drop of !o6 lakhs in the current year, 
the damage done by Hoods to Kliariff crops in Guzerat mid Bind was serious. 
Eesowing was necessary over a large area. Had the conditions not improved in 
Guzerat after the middle of August, the prospects would have been dark indeed. 
The damage to land due to silting had not turned out ns serious or ns extensive 
as was originally feared. 10 1/2 lakhs had been spent on free grants, nnd for 
advances. The Council had s.onctioncd 80 l.akbs from the Famine Fund, and 
C3 lakhs frora_ the balances. In addition, 3 1/2 lalis were spent for repairing 
roads and buildings, and Es. 2 1/2 lakhs on tanks and embankments. 


Tribete to Feood Eeuef Workers 

Speaking about the evidence of the sclf-saerificing social work irondered by 
volunteer workers during and after Guzerat floods. Sir Chunilal said, “It must 
be a matter of intense satisfaction to Mahatma Gandhi, that his labours for the 
crCTtion of a band of selfless workers to be pioneers of missionary social activities parti- 
cularly in rural areas, have met with ample response ; and tlmt the volunteers 
mostly drawn from the Vidyapitli should have acquitted themselves so creditably 
in the absence of their beloved leader, in the face of an unforeseen calamity. How 
the mMtle was. at once taken by Mr. Vallabhai Patel and with what cnergj' he 
ciraed out fhe'plan of work, is now well-known. These workers belong to the old 
school of “YoiOhangers” ; and it is gratifying that they felt this .was no time to 
oppose or keep aloof from the Government. I trust that their experieneo has nOt 
bwn unpleasant. Occasions_ of disagreement have been very few : and the officers 
who had stnvai zealously in the work of relief have welcomed the assistance, and 
nave endeavoured as far as possible to meet the request of the unofficial workers. 
« IS my sincere hope that the atmosphere for missionary service created by Mahatma 
tianoni anil be permanent, and that there will be manv occ.asions, but not of this, 
unfortunate character, for Government and non-officials, *to ivork for a common 
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purpose : for it is by ibis alone that the ti’ue interests of people can be 
properly served.” 

Continuing Sir Chunilal alluded to the decrease of revenue from Excise and 
Stamps, tM latter due to the depression in trade. It was proposed to borrow 272 
Jams for Sukkur Barrage, and 77 lakhs for Development schemes next year. The 
total borrowing for the next year would amount to 4,235 lakhs. 

Discussion on Budget 

Next day, the 2ht FEBRUARY, tlic Council discussed the Budget. Non-ofBcial 
Members took the entire day to themselves, and combined to deliver a strong attack 
on the administration. 

A common target of attack was what was described as the progressive starvation 
of the transferred and nation-building departments, while the reserved half was 
absorbing more and more of the revenues. The deficit of 34 lakhs shown in the 
Budget, it was_ declared, did not represent the aetual state of the Presidency’s 
finances, unsatisfactory as it had been pronounced to be by the officials themselves. 
To that sum had to be added Es. 30 l.akhs under the head of “Famine Fund” which 
had not this yeai* been provided, as also the deficit sum of about 42 lakhs’ deficit in 
the Development Department. 

The Development Department also came in for severe strictures at the hands of 
the members. The Government were however credited with having learnt much 
from the sad experience of the Back Bav', and with greater care in carrying out the 
Sukkur Barrage Works. 

Bfr. Lalji Naranji, one of the members who examined these works recently testified 
to this change for the better in the attitude of the administration, and expressed 
the hope that the Lloyd Barrage would not be attended with the same disappointing 
result as the Bacfcbay scheme. 

The question of the Statutory Commission was also introduced by some who 
warned the Finance Member against expecting, as he had done, any relief in the 
matter of financial stringency as a result of the labours of the Commission, There 
was not a single financier on that body which was the instrument of a nation, 
whoso object was not the enrichment of India, but of themselves. 

Questions like the hleston Award, it was asserted, were not likely to be tackled 
by the Commission. The Bombay Government were not going to get any better 
treatment from it, than from the Government of India. 

Kesentment was also expressed at the provision of Es. 50,000 for Sir. lyadia. 
appointed Secretary of the Commission, before the House had had an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion. 

Non-official criticisms of the budget proposals of which some more was heard 
on the next day, the 23 nd FEBRUARY, were answered on behalf of the GovCTnracnt 
by the Minister for Local Self-Government, the Home Member and the Finance 
Secretary. Figures were quoted and compared to establish that on a subject like the 
Police, the wvernment were proposing to spend during the coming year over six 
lakhs less than in the pre-Eeform days. , , , i-. 

Under Education, Agriculture and other Transferred beads, expenditure was 
sought to be considerably increased. i • ir - 

The Minister for Local Self-Government assured the House that he hmiself and 
his colleagues on the Transferred side were trying to get more and more from the 
revenues, though they were not satisfied with the measure of success attending their 

The Home Member declared that the expenditure on Police had been brought 
down to the lowest possible limit, and that no further reduction practicable 

unless the nonofficial benches wanted the pay of constables to bo reduced. 

STATUS OF JUNISTEItS , 

"The Bombay Government have not examined the effects _ of the constitutional 
Eeforms of 1919 on the efficiency of the administrative machine .said Sir Chuniml 
filchta, Leader of the House, in reply to a question when the Council mot again 
on the 23rcl FEBRUARY. 

Sir Chunilal refused to lay on the Council table all the statements or wntten 
evidence which they intended to present before the Statutory Commission under 
the Government of India Act. Ho admitted that _ Mr. N. J. Wndia had been 
appointed on special duty for the collection of materials to be placed before the 
Commission, and that the Government had issued instruction to Mr. Wadia ns 
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regards tie (jueslions on wliicli materials TTcrc (o be collected and Iho method ho 
should adopt in collecting them. After these materials had been collected, the 
Government would lay down the policy. 

Ihe Leader of the House could not also comply with the request to place on the 
Council table the instructions issued to Mr. Wadia. 

Other questions elicited information regarding the rights, privileges and official 
status of uie Ministers and the Executive Council members. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta declared that, generally speaking, the Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council enjoyed the same rights and status, subject to die 
provisions of the Government of India Act and the relevant rules and tp the diff- 
erences arising therefrom in their constitutional position and responsibility to the 
L^slative Council. , . . 

^e Ministers attempted to answer some of the criticisms against the administ- 
ration of their portfolios. 

The Excise Minister expressed his readiness to accept all reasonable suggestions, 
and invited the non-official members to point out mistakes. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman interjected “And be prosecuted for it.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Nariman joined in the discussion and made .a deadset against the 
Devdopment Department, whose activities, he affirmed, .were the_ prime cause oi 
the present state of the provincial finances. He also strongly criticised the official 
benches for not supplying the House with audit reports on the butot. 

The House rose for the day after the reply of the Finance Member who made 
an impressive speech which ended with a distinctly optimistic note. He admitted 
that the Development Department was one of the causes of the present state of 
finances, but a more active cause was the Meston Settlement wherehy the province 
was deprived of its legitimate revenues which could have gone to feed the nation- 
building departments. But, in spite of these handicaps, the province was ns far 
away as possible from the despondent description given by the non-official side. 

STAMP ACT AMEYDJfEXT 

On the 24th FEBRUARY, the Council discussed the Government Bill to amend the 
Indian Stamp (Bombay Amendment) Act of 1922. This Act was passed in 1922 to 
enhance the stamp fees in certain cases for the purpose of increasing the revenue. It 
was to remain in operation for four years, at the end of which its life was to bo ex- 
tended if the financial position rendered such extension necessary. Accordingly, it had 
been so extended during the last two years, each time for a year only. The result 
of six years’ experience had, according to the Finance Member who moved the Bill 
to-day, proved the necessity of the retention of the revised scale under it. Ho 
requested the House to place the Act permanently on tlic statute book, and ex- 
plained the necessity of such a source. iFollowing consultations between the Central 
and Provincial governments a large majority of the latter had agreed to accept tlie 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee's recommendation that revenue from non-judicial 
stamps should bo handed over to the Central Government, who in return’ should 
give its share of the income-tax. In order to make this share of income-tax as big 
M possible, it was necessary to show that revenue from stamps was proportionately 
large and permanent. 

Nox-oiTimL opposmox" . ■ 

That reasoning did not meet with the acceptance of a largo section of the House 
who took the Government severely to task for not retrenching the expenditure to 
the extent that was possible, and declared th.at without any attempt at such retrench- 
ment they were not prepared permanently to place any more moneys at the 
Government’s disposal. 

Eventually the Finance Member agreed to the extension of the Bill for a ye.ar. 
The House assented to this and passed the Bill by a large majority and then 
adjourned. / ; 

COPP.T FEES ACT AMEKDMEXT 

On the 2o(/t FEBRUARY tvro more money Bills were considered by the Bombay 
v^uncil. The first Bill was to amend the Court Fees (Bombay Amendment) 
of 1920 passed as a revenue measure in that year to remain in operation for 
two years, at the end of which- the desirability ofits 'continuance was to be considered. 
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Hio Pinance MemTjcr introducing the Bill declatecl that the last two yeats’ ex- 
perience had proved the necessity of retaition of the revised scale of court fees 
under the Bill, and said that it was desirable to make it permanent. 

The proposal evoked a spirited opposition from a large section of non-officials, 
who repeated their arguments against giving any more money to Government as 
long as the latter had not cut down expenditure to the lowest possible limits. The 
Finance Member at the end of over two hours’ discussion, announced Government’s 
willingness to accept the tenure of the Bill for one year. 

, The House thereupon passed the Bill, after throwing out an amendment to refer 
it to a select committee. 


LOAN'S TO Non’-Agriccltltusts 

The second Bill was designed to jirovide for the grant of loans by the Gov- 
cniment to non-agriculturists for relief of distress. The Government’s object as ex- 
plained by the Eevenue Member, who moved the Bill was to advance loans to 
persons to whom loans could not be granted under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
1884, and to provide that such loans should be recoverable expeditiously as arrears 
of land revenues without recourse to civil courts. It was also proposed to give a 
reiTOspeclive efTcct to the Bill so as to apply to the lo.ans granted since August 1st 
1927 for the relief of the distress caused by floods in Gujerat. 

Iho House rose before the measure could be fully considered, but it was taken 
up on the next sitting day, /.e., the 27ih FEBRUAliY when after further discussion 
it was passed. ‘ ^ 


SUPPLEJfKN'TAnY GU-tN'TS. 

Demands for supplementary grants then followed and a number of them were 
quickly voted till one for Rs. 34,450 under Excise was reached. 

This provoked a keen debate, to which the Excise Minister made a reply exifla- 
ining the Bombay Government's relations with certain neighbouring Indian States 
in the matter of Excise, Indian States whose Abkari administration, said the 
Minister, was managed by the Bombay Government were ns a rule paid a provisional 
sum fixed with reference to tho average revenus for the three years preceding the 
commencement of the current lease. This payment was subsequently adjusted with 
reference to tho actual rcvcaiio rc.aliscd. Tho amount of Es. 30,450 demanded 
represented the excess in the current year. Tins arrangement between tlie Bombay 
Government and the States, tho Minister further explained, was in furtherance o’f 
the Government’s policy of prohibition. Under the arrangement, the States were 
forbidden to manufacture liquor so as to obviate the possibility of such liquor 
crossing the border into British India and lowering the price and thereby coun- 
teracting the effects of Bombay’s policy of prohibition. It was in consideration of 
the fact that the Stales were depnved of the benefits of the manufacture of liquor 
in their borders that the Bombay Government agreed not to deduct from the 
amount p^ablc to the States any charges for management. 

The House finally passed the grant. 

Tho next demand for Es. 57,000 for the gain on liquor (the difference between 
the rate for supply of liquor charged to retail vendors and the cost to the 
Government) being handed over to States under the arrangement with them, came in 
for criticism from the non-official benches. It was contended that by following the 
policy of rationing in the presidency and paying larger and Larger amounts to the 
States as a result of increasing consumption within their borders, the Bombay 
Government were losing both the revenue and the benefits of prohibition. The 
grant was eventually made. 


VOTI.N’G ox BCDOET GeAN'T.?. 

The Bombay Development Department came in once again for considerable 
criticism at the hands of the Opposition members, when the Council reassembled 
on the 28th FEBRUARY to consider the budget grants. 

Mr. K F. Nariman moved a cut of Es. 1,79,000 in the demand for 41,79,00o 
under “Suburban Development Schemes.” Having decided to wind np tho Develop- 
ment actmties as a whole and having to some extent carried out the decision wh}', 
ho asked, were the Government continuing that part of it relating to suburbs ? 
The continuance of this section, he asserted, was a source of considerable hardship 
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to the siihurban residents. For instance, this department- levied^ on them Ee. 1 
for lOOO gallons of crater which it had purchased from the Municipality at annas 
live only. 

Mr. Kariman’s motion was strongly supported by nou-otScial members who 
declared that the establishment charges could easily be reduced by the amount 
of the proposed cut. 

The General Member replying to the debate, assured the House that the Govern- 
ment wM-e seriously consideiing the abolition of the Development Department. 
The works would be taken over by the Eevenne Secretariat and other departments. 
This would probably mean sti-cngthcning of these departments. 

The General hlembcr however announced that he would accept the cut if the 
Opposition would assure him that they were prepared to vote for a supplementary 
grant if necessity arose next year. 

The motion for the ent was put to vote, and unanimously adopted. 

Another cut of over 2 lakhs under the Development Department was moved by 
Mr. Niiriman. In the course of the discussion on it, reference was made to the 
accident which overtook the dredger “Sir George Lloyd” about a year ago, resulting 
in its total brcakdomi. 

The Secretary to the Department explained that the dispute between the 
Government and the Insurance Company over the liability had been settled and 
that the Company had agreed to pay the amount of Es, 2,63,000 the estimated 
damage. On this assurance the motion was not pressed. 

Moving a cut of Ke. 1 in the total demand under the department. Mr. .1. 0. 
Swaminnrayan raised a full-dress debate on the general policy of the department. 
It was pointed out by its supporters that the motion was intended as a censure not 
only on the department, but on the Government ns a whole. It was asked what 
the Government had done after the disclosures in the Harvey-Haiimnn Case. What 
had they done to bring to hook the officers of the department who had been proved 
in a ' court of law to be comipt ? What had they done to safeguard against 
recurrence of such instances of con-uption in future ? 

Discussion had not concluded when the House rose. 

Mb. Swamikaeayas’s Ceits-obe Motion- 

On Uic 29th FEBIiVAIiY the House further discussed the censure motion 
moved by Mr. J. 0. Swaminaray.an in the shape of a token cut in 
the total demand under the Development department. A number of further charges 
against the department were again made, and it was declared that any 
number of departmental enquiries would not satisfy the House. For the good- 
name of the Bombay Presidency and the Government, it was necessary that a non- 
official committee of the House should immediately be apiiointed to investigate the 
charges. If such a committee was agreed to by the Government, the purpose of 
the censure motion would have been served, and tfic Opposition would be prcptircd 
to withdraw it. 

Immediately this compromise was suggested, the Government and the 
non-official whips became busy and brisk lobbying started between the two sides, 
with a view to come to an agreement on the committee and its personnel, 

Jlr. Lalji Narainji, Member, Public Accounts Committee, declared that even after all 
the revelations in the Backbay Libel Case, the Goveniment were trying to prevent 
Mr. Harvey from appearing before the Committee when it wanted to examine him 
■with regard to certain charges. 

Ecplying to the debate, the mover of the cut said ho agreed to the appointment 
of_a non-official committee to inquire into the department. If the proposed com- 
raiUco were given sufficiently wide terms of reference, and allowed to enquire 
into the department from its inception and if the witnesses appearing before it were 
given full protection, he would accept it and -withdraw his motion. 

Govebn-jiext's Eeply to the Debate 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (General Member) in reply to the debate on the 
JJevelopment Department narrated in brief the steps which the 
tjoveriimcnt had taken since 1921 when allegations of corruption were first brought 
to tne notice of the Government. He farther said that twice the Government had 
.appeaieu to Mr. Harnnan “the only man in Bombay who could really throw some 
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liglifc on the nffair” lo assist the Government in getting at the truth, but he 
regretted Mr. Nariman had refused the offer. 

Sir. Nariman : — Stale my reasons for refusal. Be fair to me. 

The General Member :—\\Tiatever may be your reasons you refused the offer. 
The only course left to the Government to find out the whole truth was lo eorapcl 
Mr. Nariman to vomit ont the information in his possession by permitting Mr. 
Harvey to prosecute him in a court of law. The Government was actuated by no 
other intention in allowing the prosecution of Mr. Nariman, except that of getting 
.at the truth. “Was Government wrong in taking tliat step and was it not due to 
that prosecution that more disclosures had come to light than otherwise? The 
General Member concluded by accepting the non-o(Iicial suggestion for an indepen- 
dent non-official committee to enquire into the whole affair and to advise the 
Government as to the future course of action. The members of the Committee 
would bo Messrs. K. F. Narhnan, Lalji Naranji, [Hussein Bhoy Tjalji and Bloulvi 
Eafiuddin Ahmed. He said he could not accept more names as the Committee 
would be unwieldy ; but at the suggestion of Mr. Pahalajani, he consented to 
Jlr. K. M. Munshi’e name being taken up. 

As the non-official members were satisfied with this, Mr. Swaminarayan with- 
drew his motion. The House then adjourned. 

Gp.axts Fon IimiGATiox WonKs ix Sixo 

On the Isl MARCH three more cuts in the budget grants were considered by the 
Council. Two of them related to Irrigation works m Bind. The whole of the Sind 
block was united against the provision of Es. 60,000 for construction of regulating 
gates. Their chief contention was that with the provision of such gates, regulation 
of water-supply would be placed in the hands of subordinate oDlccrs'of Government. 
Sind zamindars, it was dedared, were entirely opposed to such proceedings. 

Considerable amusement was caused when a number of Swarajists expressed 
themselves against the cut, and were twitted with breach of their policy of uniform 
opposition to the Government. The House then rose for the day. 

SuKKcrn Baieuage Scueiie 

2nd MARCH. More than one member of the Council to-day stumbled over 
the word “cusec” and perpetrated some howlers in attempting' to define it. The 
word was introduced in the course of the discussion on the motion for the omission 
of Es. 60,000 provided for coustructing regidating gales lo the Kharins canal in 
Sind. 

One member thought, to the great amusement of the House, that “cusec” was 
a unit of land measurement, while another fancictl that it had something to do 
with Quebec. 

One European member, in view of his difficulty suggested that an authoritative 
, definition of the word should be given for the benefit of the members. Hiis res- 
ponsibility none seemed anxious to shoulder. 

The President said perhaps the House could be enlightened by the Gener.al 
Jlembcr, who howcvci' assured the House that the Chief Engineer in charge was 
a better authorih'. 

The Chief Engineer did not apiic.ar to be in a hurry to take the hint ; and in 
the end the word went unexplained. 

The general policy relating to the sales of Sukkur Barrage land was discussed 
for the rest of the day on a motion for a reduction of 10 lakhs in the demand 
for over 2A crores under the head, Sukkur Barrage. The principal point to whicli 
much of the criticism from the Opposition benches was directed, was the propos.al 
of the Government to sell 3 and half lakhs of acres of the Sukkur Barrage laud to 
zamindars at a cost of 15 rupees per acre. This, it was argued, meant merely 
giving the whole land away for nothing, since the price of the laud even at the 
present time, when the water-supply was uncertain, was nearly 200 rupees an acre, 
and the rate was certain to go up much higher when, with the completion of the 
Sukkur B.arrage Project, a perennial water-supply would bo assured. 

This criticism was answered on behalf of the Government by a statement that 
the zamindars enjoyed certain rights, in consideration of which the Government, 
had to give them land at a low rate. The revenue from the rest of the reclaimed 
land, it was also stated, would make up for whatever loss might necnio in this wav. 

Further discussiem was adjoumctl till next day, the .5rd MARCH when 
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it was argued that by the terms of the Government, resolution of 1923 on,tlie 
subject, such a large'block of land was reserved, and not intended to bo given 

TMs contention was replied to by the Revenue and General Members, wbo stated 
that 3 audhalf lakhs of acres represented land which according to the system prevalent 
in Sind had been forfeited as it had lain fallow for a long time, but which had 
to be returned to the former owners as soon as they were in a posit^n to pay 
assessment on it. It was this restoration which the Government jmoposed to cany 
out on the competition of the scheme. The proposals jhave been sanctioned by the 
Honse in 1923 and approved by the Secretary of State. , , ,. 

The cut of 10 lakhs under the Sukkur BniTagc which jirovoked discussion, was 
finallv thrown out. ^ 

THK U>‘EMPI.OyMEST QUESTIOS 

Mr. Nariman sought to raise a debate on the unemployment problem when the 
demand of Bs. 12.000 provided for European vagrants came up ; but ^ in view of the 
numerous point or order raised, the President suggested that Mr. Nariman and the 
Finance hlembcr should privately consult each other, and come to an agreement 
on the advisability of raising a debate. The House then adjourned. 

Appoixt.mext of AVATEP.-HmyEP. 

On the -oih MAIiCH the question of the appointment of a watei- diviner to the 
Government of Bombay, which from the beginnmg lias been the subject of stroim 
non-official opposition, ‘was again raised. In the course of the debate on Government’s 
famine relief policy, Bao Bahadur Kale asked if it was in order that the salary of 
Major Pogson, Water Diviner, was non-votablc, while the appointment was tem- 
porary ana provision for his stafl’ was sanctioned year after year by* vote of the 
House. 

The Finance Member replying to the point read out the correspondence on the 
subject between the Government of Bombay and the Government of Indim in the 
course of which tlie latter had definitely held that, as Major Pogson had formerly 
been an army officer, his salary was non-votablc. In view of the constitutional, 
difficulties of the question, the President reserved a ruling on the point. 

TmurTEs to Late Lop.d SiyiLV 

When the House met after tea, the President referred to the loss caused by the 
dcalli of Lord Sinha, “We have lost,” said the President, “an eminent laywor and 
the first and foremost citizen of India, whose merits were recognised by the Home 
{Government and the Govcrunicnt of India.” All sections of the House associated 
thcaisclves with the President’s words, after which the Council adjourned. 

The Baedou Satyaoeaha 

On the ~lh MARCH the President of the Council disallowed Mr. Swaminarayon'.s 
motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss the situation in Bardoli resulting 
from the breakdown of negotiations between the Government and the agriculturists 
there on the question of increased revenue assessment. 

The President held that the matter was not of recent occurrence, since the 
assessment was cnchanced in July last ; and in his view there were no negotiations 
in the matter. Ho however suggested that the question could lie brought up 
when the land revenue demands came for consideration. Priority might be 
asked and obtained for one of the several non-official rcsoliilious tabled on 
the question. 

AYATEE-DiriyER’s Salary 

The President also gave his ruling on the point of order questioning the pro- 
priety of classifying the salary of Major Pogson, w.atcr diviner of the Bombay 
Government, ns non-votablc. He pointed out tlmt last year, during the course of 
the budget debate the question of hlajor Pogson’s appointment arose. The [reason 
Jiad been given that Major Pogson was an Array Officer holding the King’s Cora- 
nussion. The President assured the House tual it had not been deprived of any 
privilege, because according to the agreement bolwcen the Government and Major 
Fogson,_ immediately the House disapproved of his appointment, his service would 
be terminated without notice to the Army Deparlmcnt. 
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Thc_ token cut in the demand under Famine Belief, ■which eroked a discussion 
on Major Pogson’s services, was thrown out. 

Industetal Hoosing Sohesee 

Mr. Narimau moved the omission of the total demand for establishment under 
“Industrial Housing Scheme.” The amount investol in the scheme, declared the 
mover, was 4 1/2 crores giving a return of about 3 1/2 lakhs annual rental, or 
hardly 1 per cent. Would the directors of any commercial concern dare to face 
the shareholders with such a balance-sheet ? Mr. Nariman suggested that the only 
way to put an end to further losses under the scheme was to transfer all 
chawls to the Municipality, P. W. D. or railway, to find out other ways to 
dispose of them. 

Supporting the motion, the representative of the Mill-owners’ Association urged 
that the cotton-cess should proportionately be decreased. It might be possible, he 
thought, to induce the workers to occupy the vacant chawls in larger numbers, if 
the municipality insisted on the improvement of sanitary and other conditions. 
Further consideration was adjourned. 

On the 8tk MARCH replying to the debate on Mr. Nariman’s motion the 
General Member stated that at the time of the inception of the scheme the House 
had been fully informed of the losses which had to be expected. In view of 
the crying need for the housing of the working classes, the scheme was agreed to. 
He had been informed that the supply was CTeater than the demand at present 
in the matter of housing, because no fewer than 1 1/2 lakhs of workmen had left 
Bombay since the completion of the chawls. He contended that the establishment 
charges were already rMuced to a minimum. 

Mr. Nariman’s motion was put to vote and negatived. 

Mr. Nariman then moved a censure motion against the Bombay Development 
Department and proceeded to make allegations of favouritism and corruption. 

The representative of the Chamber of Commerce raised a point of order, asking 
if in view of the appointment of a non-official committee earlier in the session to 
inquire into the charges against the department, Mr. Nariman could deal with the 
matter and take up the time of the House. 

The President ruled that the mover was in order, as he was speaking on a 
censure motion. 

The General Member announced that the Government had made arrangements 
to ascertain the truth of Mr. Nariman’s statement that some chawls buUt by one 
“f.avoured” contractor were smaller in dimension than the original plana. 

The censure motion was put and lost, a large number of non-officials remaining 
neutral, as they appeared to think that having obtained a non-official committee to 
inquire into the allegations, the censure might be regarded as prejudging the issue. 

Voting Hndee Demand foe Geants. 

On the 9lh MARCH a number of suggestions for improvement of roads 
in the Presidency were made in the course of the discussion on a cut under 
“Civil works.” 

It was proposed that all except trunk roads should be brought under the control 
of local boards and that the policy of road development should_ be co-ordinated by 
a central body, composed of representatives from the four divisions of the Presi- 
dency. 

The Minister for local self-government, replying, pointed out that the central body 
demanded in the course of discussion was already present in the Koad Board, which 
fully represented all parts of the presidency, and this organisation would consider 
the proposal of transfer of the control of roads to local bodies. 

The cut was thrown out. 

Discussion of the problem of unemployment was raised when a cut in the 
demand for the Labour Office came up. 

Mr. Nariman, supporting the cut, pointed out that there was racial discrimination 
in the administration of the Vagrancy Act in the presidency. The benefits of the 
Act, he declared, went only to European vagrants, who were defined as Europeans 
born outside India, so that even Anglo-Indians were shut out. 

Mr. Nariman assured the Government that Indians did not desire to make a 
grievance of discrimination in the matter of help for the helpless, but only insisted 
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that similar assistance should be extended to Indians also. Ho suggested' the 
starting of an organisation to act as a medium connecting the unemployed tod the 
employers. 

Other speakers proposed, ns stops towards unemployment relief, the introduction of 
technical and industrial education, and the helping of small cottage industries. 
The Labour OfBce, it was pointed out, should also help in setting industrial 
disputes and suggesting labour legislation. 

Further discussion was taken up on the next day, the lOlh MARCH when 
the General Member, replying, Siaid- that what the Government could do to 
relieve unemployment was being done. The problem was one which ; related 
only to the Labour Office or any one department of the Government, ' but to all 
departments. Every enquiry on the question in India and abroad had resulted 
discovery that middle class unemployment could only be remedied by changing 
prevailing system of education and by devoting greater attention to techuiciu 
education. The motion for the cut under the Labour Office was put and defeated. 

Discussion on Grant for Indu8trif.6 Df.partment 

The motion for the omission of the whole demand for the Industries Dep- 
artment, which followed, drew forth bitter criticism of the Government’s policy m 
regard to indigenous industries. 

The provision of one lakh of rupees for the department for the coming year was 
declared "shamefully inadequate” for the province. The representatives of the In- 
dian Merchants’ Cliamber, the Mill-owners’ Association and the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce supported the cut, and strongly urged the abolition of the department 
unless adequate funds were provided to run it efficiently. 

The Finance Member replied to the criticisms, and pleaded that the House should 
not agree to the destruction of the department, which it would be very difficult to 
revive aftenvards. The smallness of the provision, he declared, was due to the fin- 
ancial stringency of the presidency, and to the persistent demand for retrenchment 
in season and out of season made by a section of non-officials. It was the result of 
this attitude, that the provision for the dep.artment which in 1924 exceeded two 
lakhs, had dwindled to 1/2 a lakh at present. 

Further discussion was adjourned tilt the 12lh MARCH when the 
Government were charged with starving the department and of ignoring the 
important recommendations of the Industrial Commission, especially, those rdating 
to industrial survey, research and organisation of markets for local products. In- 
stances were cited such as ground-nut oil, pulp, sugar, and match industry, which it 
was declared, had not been allowed to develop to the fullest extent. 

The Horae Member dramatically interrupted one non-official speaker, and declar- 
ed with a bang on the t.ablc, that the statement, repeated times without number, that 
the thumbs of Bengal weavers were cut off' in order to kill the industry, was abso- 
lutely unfounded. 

The Minister in charge of the Department assured the House that during the 
year numerous inquiries would be conducted into the tanning and handloom in- 
dustries, and immediately a Director of Industries was appointed, he would institute 
an industml survey. ' 

The Minister repudiated the charge of favouritism to the Swedish Match- Synd-, 
icate and declared that virtual monopoly for softwood in the Presidency was secured 
by an Indian member of the'House. The mover withdrew the cut and the house 
adjourned. 


The Education Dejiand 

On the 13th MARCH the Government suffered the first defeat this session when 
the motion for a cut of Es. 100 in the demand under Education was passed by 
34 to 30 votes. . 

object of the motion, as explained by the mover, a nominated representative 
01 Eabour, was to pro'test against the increase of fees in Government Colleges, and 
secondary schools in the presidency. 

was widely supported by non-officials, who contended that the increase 
would namper the spread of education, especially among the poorer classes, . 
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VOTING ON BUDGET GEANTS 

Baedou Satvagbaha 

Calling on the Government to play the game, and not try i'b evade a division by 
taking up the half hour before the fall of the guillotine, Mr. Nariman moved a token 
cut in the demand under the Eevenue Department in order to draw the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the Bardoli Satyagraha. 

This motion, it may be remembered, was in accordance with the suggestion 
which the President made, while ruling out some days ago an adjournment motion on 
the same subject. 

The mover declared that if the Government failed to take up the challenge, the 
verdict in and outside the House, would naturally and rightly go against them. 

The Revenue _ Member said the Government would not take the verdict of the 
House, whatever it be, as the final word on the question, which had far-reaching 
issues. 

The_ Secretary of the Department answered some press criticisms on the subject. 
The discussion was taken up to the time limit of five, when the motion was 
put and lost by 44 to 35 votes, the non-Brahmin block remaining neutral, and the 
Sindh Mussalmans supporting Government, All the remaining demands were 
guillotined. 


Grant fob Libel Case Expenses 

On the 14th MARCH the General Member moved a supplementary demand of 
Es. 60.800 to be paid according to the Government resolution to Mr. Harvey 
against whom Mr. Nariman had failed to prove the cliarge of deliberate alteration 
of indent for mild steel bars and corrupt and dishonest motives in order to profit the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Nariman raised a point of order arguing that the amount represented ex- 
penditure already incurred and should not therefore be subject to a supplementary 
demand. Mr. Nariman contended that the amount should have been provided in the 
current budget. 

Replying, the Finance Secretaiy stated that the contingency arose after the judg- 
ment in the case in January 1927. It was the judgment that decided the issue for 
the purpose of the Finance Department. 

The President accepted the latter argument and ruled that the demand was in 
order. 

The General Member, speaking in support of the motion, narrated the circums- 
tances leading to the launching of the prosecution aud stated that the Magistrate 
held that Mr. Nariman had failed to prove a corrupt uherior motive in the alteration 
of the Government resolution, the cost should be reimbursed to Mr. Harvey. 

The principal argument on the non-official side against the motion was that Mr. 
Harvey had not been exonerated. 

Mb, Narijian Opposes the Motion 

hlr. Nariman who spoke for over an hour and a half elaborated this argument. 
He first contended that his prosecution was not a bond ftdc_ one but _ intended to 
persecute a political opponent, and quoted in support of his contention from the 
poveniment letter inviting him to supply them with facts as regards the corruption 
in the Department. The Government explicitly stated in the letter that he had only 
to give them information and that responsibility to investigate and prove or disprove 
it would shift to an impartial tribunal which would be appointed. He accepted 
the invitation, and placed the facts before the Mears Committee. The Government 
went back on their word, and ordered his prosecution. 

Referring to the charge brought against him, Mr. Nariman declared that the 
Magistrate held that there was no necessity at all for the large quantity of mild 
steel bars ordered by Mr. Harvey, but that a desire to profit the manufacturers to 
get commission, which were Mr. Nariman’s _ inferences, might be one but not the 
only reason for Mr. Harvey’s action. The Magistrate had also held th.at Mr. Harvey 
supplied false information to the General Member for answering interoellations in 
tlie Bombay Council regarding the ordering of mild steel bars. Mr. Harvey’s ac- 
tion in placing the order locally had been censured by the Secretaiy of State, as 
it involved a loss of Rs. 4,6000. All these facts, Mr. Nariman declared, were suffici- 
ent to prove the enormity of Sir. Harvey’s ofience. But the speaker was in a posi- 
tion to make other charges against Mr. Harvey which had not been admitted by the 
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Magistrate, ns they ■were outside the charges relating to mild, steel bars. Mr. Nari- 
man proceeded to deal in detail with these other charges. First, Mr. Harvey’s est- 
imate Tvas prepared by a ‘"favoured” contractor, according to ■which some cha'^vls 
built -were actually small in dimensions than the original Government plans. Mr. 
Nariman challenged the Government to disprove by actual measurement even to-day 
the truth of his statement. As the speaker -went on to refer to the other charges, the 
President intervened, and said he has been given sufficient latitude and should con- 
clude his remarks in five minutes. 

Mr. Nariman wanted half an hour more, and said no time limit could be fixed to 
speeches on supplementary demands. 

The President declared that the conduct of the discussion was in his hands. He 
had the right to regulate it. He could not give more than five minutes. 

Mr. Nariman bowed to the ruling under protest. It was not constitutional, he 
said, and added that he did not wish to speak further. The House then adjourned. 

Next day, the 15th ilARGH the Advocixte-Gcneral explained . the legal position 
regarding the cost of the Harvey-Nariman case. The Magistrate held that 
Mr. Nariman’s plea of justification for the allegations had failed. It was useless to 
argue that a fact here or a fact there had been proved. The Advocate-General fur- 
ther contended that the Government resolution was based on the Government 
Servants’ conduct rules and the Government had under them power to pay the 
whole cost themselves unconditionally. Besides it was the duty of every _ Govern- 
ment, even of a Swaraj Government, to protect its servants. (A voice: Not 
dishonest onesl, 

Mr. B. Petit, representative of the Mill-Owners’ Association, spe.aking from the 
stand-point of a layman, declared that Mr. Harvey had not come out of the case 
quite innocent. To laymen it appeared that the Magistrate had found many alleg- 
ations proved. To a layman, again, it was a puzzle to find that neither the com- 
plainant nor the defendant was found guilty. It was necessary therefore to clear up 
by a reference to the High Court the question who should bear the cost of the case. 

Other non-official members opposed the motion and asked if the House would 
accept the suggestion of the Advocate-General that because the Government, in the exr 
ercise of its executive authority, issued the resolution, the legislature was bound to 
accept it as the last word. Another constitutional question realised was whether if 
a member of the House, in the discharge of his duties to his constitueney, made 
allegations against the Government servants, the Government was justified in 
penalising him. 

The General Member, who replied to the debate, had to face continuous interr- 
uptions and ironical cheers. Answering the argument that the Government ought to 
have obtained the previous consent of the House before sanctioning the prosecution, 
he declared that if that procedure was adopted on every occasion there would be no 
Gov^ment. The question of privilege did not arise in the present instance. Mr. 
Nariman was prosecuted not because he made allegations, in the Council but because 
he made them outside before the Committee. 

The demand for Harvey’s cost Es. (W,800 was put, and carried by 63 votes to 36, 
the Sindh Mussalmans solidly voting on Government side. 

Sind Feedee Eailivay ScHEinj 

On the 16th MABCE after disposing of a few supplementary grants, the Council 
cuscuBsed the Government resolution moved by the Revenue Member recommending 
that the Goycrnor-in-Coitncil do accept the guarantee required by the Eailway Board 
gainst loss in the working of the proposed Sind Feeder railway, the guar.antec being 
Es. 4 laklis a year for the first five years after opening. Thereafter the actual loss 
in_ working would be subject to a maximum of Es. 2 lakhs a year, these amounts 
being- repaid by the Bombay Government with interest, should the line subsequently 
prove remunerative. 

objections were urged to the proposed railway. The first objection 
was that it would run parallel to the North Western railway for 130 miles at no 
point lurther than 15 miles away. The second objection was that the success of the 
proposed line of 162 miles, costing about 98 lakhs depended on the success of 
n^ri barrage, which was problematical. Hie third objection was that the time 
when railway construction and administration should bo placed in 
charge of local boards and not in the hands- of the Eailway Board. Lastly it was 
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declared that in view of the proposal for the sepnration of Sind, the railway scheme 
should be undertaken by the Bombay Government. 

The Eevenne Member drew attention to the effect the projects would have m 
greatly enhancing the market value of unoccupied land served by the railway. This, 
ho declared, should bo the most important consideration. 

The resolution was passed. The House then proceeded to elect the Finance 
Committee and the Eailway Advisory Committee and then adjourned. 

Univeesity Bill Coxteoveesy 

The tussle over the Bombay University Bill began afresh on the 19th iLAJlCH 
when the Council held its last meeting of the Session. 

The Legal Eemembrancer moved an amendment in the form of an additional 
sub-clause to the clause relating to the appointment of Visitor. 

By this provision, the giving of the power of veto to the Visitor, which had been 
rulecf out on a previous debate was sought to be reintroduced with a slight verbal 
change. 

Points of order were raised against the amendment, which according to the 
oposition,mennt reintroduction by means of a legal quibble, of the principle which 
had been ruled out. The Opposition also contended that the power of veto in the 
hands of Visitors, went against the principle underlying the bill, which was to de- 
mocratise the administration of the university. 

The President held that the amendment was in order. 

The next move of the Opposition was to propose the adjournment of further con- 
sideration of the bill till next session. But the proposition was put to vote and 
lost, and then ah unexpected development occurred. 

Ten members headed by Mr. Nariman walked out os a protest against the ruling 
of the Chair, which, Rlr. Nariman said, before leaving the House, would be contested 
by him and others before the High Court. . , , j 

After the walk-out gf Mr. Nariman’s party, the Bombay University Bill had a 
safe passaga The House passed the bill as amended, and proceeded to consider 
non-ofllciaT bills. But by agreement with the non-official members the session was 
prorogued on the understanding that one day would be added to the non-official 
days of the next session to make up the loss. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

Tho first session of the Mndrns L«;islntive Council for the year 1928 met at 
Madras on the 29th JANUABY 1928 at 11 a.m. Galleries yave fairly crowelea 
testifying to the importance of the first meeting of the Council after the 
Almost all members belonging to the Independent Party and Government penMes 
were present while on the opposition side, when the meeting commenced, about <io 
Congressmen attended and after a few members^ including Mr. Wanren and JJcwan 
Bahadur Kesava Pillai were sworn in, the Swarajists left the house in a bodv. ine 
Justice Party members were present in a fairly large proportion. The newly formed 
party under'Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar’s leadership was also present and occupied a 
Bep.arate block. _ _ r it. i i 

One or two references were made in the council to the absence of the largest 
party. When Sir 0. P. Eamasawmy Aiyer moved for an additional gr.aiit Mr. 
JRamachandra Ecddi asked the Law member to postpone this _ demand to Mdren 
as one third of tho house was not present. The Law member repbed that ho did not 
care whether they attended or not. . . , 

Before the Council met the Congress Party members held a meeting in the 
lobby room when the amendment asking to express want of confidence 
in the Commission w.as incorporated and the amended resolution to be moved. 
The resolution was be the same as that moved in the _C. P. Conncil and the Congress- 
men asked for adjournment of every other business till this was considered. 

Interpellations did not occupy more than half an our as all tho_ questions— 
there were quite a large number on the agenda — of the Swarajists were simply called 
and no supplementary questions were raised. 

After interpellations the Law Blember moved that tho house do record its pro- 
found grief and sense of loss at the death of Sir P. Eajagopalacliari. Ho referred 
to tho great qualities of the first President of the Eeformed Legislative Council 
and paid tributes to his tact and courtesy. Other representative speakers associated 
themselves with tho remarks of the Ijaw 'Member and tho resolution was passed 
all standing. 

Then the House proceeded to discuss demands for grants. In all nine demands 
were passed by the house, three of them for excess grants and the rest for supple- 
mentary grants. 

After passing the demands for grants the Hon. T. E. Moir, moved that the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee on audit and appropriation accounts^ of 
the hladras Government for 1925-26 be taken into consideration. A lengthy discussion 
took place on this motion, Messrs. Krishnan Hair, Gopala Jlenon and Saldnnha and 
Sir Patro taking part in it. While Mr. Gopala Mciion was speaking the President 
left the chair and Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, Dy, President occupied it. Mr. 
Saldanha in his speech referred to the councils as a rump p.arliamcnt. At 
1-40 p. m. the House adjourned for lunch. 

Ec.assombling after lunch tho Council resumed discussion on the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee. None of the Congressmen entered the chamoer though 
many of them could be seen outside in the verandah. Tlic motion was put to vote 
after the Hon. Mr. Moir had replied and was carried. The Mad " " v 

Bill of 1927 was then passed into law after suspending tho ■■ . , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

the Bill to a Select Committee. The bill to further amend ■ ' r 

Act was referred to a select committee. The Government Bill to amend the Madras 
■Village Police Ecgulation of 1816 was then moved to bo rc.ad in the Council. jVfter 
discussion a division was taken and 19 voted for and 33 against and tho 
motion was declared lost. The Council then adjourned for the day. 

On the 21lh JANUABY the Council met in mi atmosphere of eager 
expectancy and the galleries were filled in view of the fact that tho resolution tabled 
in the name of Mr. G. Harisarvotham Eao, expressing disapproval of the Statutory 
Commission was coming up to-day for discussion. As yesterday, the Government 
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and ministerialist benches were full and on the opposition benches only a few 
members of the Justice and the newly formed Nationalist Party were present. 

Interpolations were quickly disposed of as there was none of importance. One 
standing in the name of Mr. Biswanathdas (Swarajist) asked whether the Govern- 
ment had any correspondence with the Central Government regarding either the 
personnel or the work of the Statutory Commision and whether the Madras Govern- 
ment objected to the exclusion of Indians from, the Commission. The answer was 
in the negative to both the questions. 

Asked by Mr, C. Gopala Menon, the Law Member said the Government do not 
propose to introduce any legislation to invest the Commissioner of Police with 
greater powers to deal with the evil of prostitution and brothels. But the Govern- 
ment would not oppose the introduction of any private Bill to (he effect. Amend- 
ments to Standing Orders were then considered and were referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Non-official bills were then considered and a bill of Mahomed Schamnad to amend 
the Malabar Hills Act was referred to the Select (Jomraittee. 

Leave was granted to Mr. Saldanha to introduce his Bill to amend the Madras 
District Municipalities Act. 

The Council next passed, after discussion, the motion of Mr. Soundara Pandya- 
nadar recommending reduction of interest on agricultural loans advanced to ryots 
from to 5 per cent. Mr. Saldanha moved that a representative committee of 
officials and non-officials should be appointed to investigate into the problem of 
physical education and to submit definite proposals for improvement of 
physical education. 

The Chief Minister said that he himself contemplated the appointment of 
such committee and to make physical education compulsoy in all schools. He 
agreed to the motion which was carried. Mr. Srinivasa moved that in the place of 
the staff of the District Labour officers should be appointed officials of the rank of 
Deputy (Collectors in order to accelerate the progress of ameliorative works. Ibe 
motion was adopted. 

Lengthy discussion then took place on the motion recommending that the 
Government of India should be requested to impose suitable duties on indigenous 
manures exported from India in view of the importance of indigenous manures for 
agricultural development of the country. The Finance Member said that the 
scientific and financial aspect of the question should be considered before passing 
such a motion. Such duty might adversely affect the jyot. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudali.ar, Minister for Development, wanted the mover to with- 
draw the motion in view of the fact that the Royal Commission itself might 
rMer to these questions in their report. He said that the Government of India did 
not take up the question for the very same reason. The motion was then with- 
drawn. The House after considering resolutions of minor importance adjourned 
for lunch. 

The House began after lunch with a thin atteadenco, their being not even a 
quorum and the bell was rung. The Congress bloc ns usu.al was empty. Discussion 
was resumed on the resolntion of the Zamindar of Gollepalli to investi^tc the schemes 
of high flood channels. It was pressed to a division and lost. Dr. Muthalkshmi’s 
motion asking for a liberal grant to the Women’s Home of Service was passed 
by a majority. 


Boycott of the Sbion ConnssioN 

When the Council re-assembled after lunch there was a change in the 
atmosphere of the (Council. Galleries were crowded to their utmost capacity and 
the Swarajists could be seen in larger numbers walking in corridors. His Excellency 
the Governor was present in his box watching the proceedings. 

The President called upon Mr. Haris.airothama Eao to move his motion and the 
whole body of Congressmen trooped in. “Swaraj is my birthright and I shall 
have it”, began Mr. Rao quoting the words of Lokmauya Tilak in moving his 
resolution. The smallest of nations were allowed freedom to determine constitutions 
for themselves. Even in the British Empire constitutions of different countries like 
Australia and Canada were framed by themselves and the British Government only 
accepted those constitutions. But on the other hand we are .asked to submit 
meekly to a constitution that will be framed by the British, No nation can prosper 
under a constitution given by another country'. The Commission was flung on us 
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on the belief that India is Incapable of composing her differences. Our voice can 
he shifted if government so chooses, he concluded, but it would be doing great 
injustice to the future of world peace, injustice to the good of the world itself." 

The resolution ran as follows ; — 

“That this Council recommends to the Government that they do convey to His 
Escsllency the Viceroy and his Majesty’s Government the resentment of this 
Council at the appointment of the Statutory Commission and that they do advise 
His Majesty to abolish the constituted Commission and order the institution of a 
representative Round Table Conference to be composed of delegates elected by 
the elected members of all the Legislatures of India" 

Mr. Bashir Ahmed seconded the resolution in a forceful speech. He said that we 
woyild forget all our differences in fear of this insult. We, all of us, he said, 
amidst cries of hear, hear, Hindu, Christian or Mahomedan stand as one to-day. 
There was not even a single honest Muslim who would submit to this Comm- 
ission though there could he everywhere toadies and timeservers. 

He asked Lord Birkenhead to dispel all ideas of weakness in our ranks. We 
realise that the Hindus cannot wrest Swaraj without the Muslims and the non-Muslims 
cannot attain it without the help of the Hindus. 

Mr. Sami Venkataehalam Cnetty, leader of the Congress party then moved his 
amendment : — 

“The Governor-in-Council be pleased to convcy_ to the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Government that this Council has no confidence in and will have nothing to do 
with the Statutory Commission.’’ 

He remarked that this Commission had given an impetus to the national spirit 
as much as the Jallianwajla Bagh. Lord Birkenhead had pinned his f.aith in our 
disunion when he appointed this Commission. We question the right of any 
other country to determine our constitution. Addressing the waiverers he said “you 
would gain nothing by standing aloof from us. To the depressed classes he 
would say that they would be given importance and patted on the back by the 
government because of boycott. Ho hoped that the depressed classes would realise 
their true interests. 

Mr. C. V. Venkataramana_ Iyengar seconded the amendment. Ho asked 
Britain to keep her promise to give India Self-Government. The Government thought 
that Madras and Punjab could be cajoled into co-operation. That is why the 
Commission’s first visit had been programmed from southeast and to northwest end. 
He appealed to all not to lot down the reputation of Madras. He also wanted all 
other amendments weakening the effect of boycott to be withdrawn. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, Independent Parly, moved an amendment to the 
amendment of the ^ngress Party that the words “as at present constituted" be add^ 
at the end of the Congress amendment. He said while it would in no way lesson the 
effect it would secure co-operation of all section of ihe house. It was duly seconded 
nnd Bupport(^ by Mr. Ramnnatha Goluka (nominated member) who.in a much applaud- 
ed speech said it is not we that are unfit for reforms but reforms are unfit tor us. 
The House then adjourned. 


was evinced when the 
no-confidence in the Simon 


On the 25ih JANUARY keen public interest 
Council resumed debate on the Swarajist motion of 
Commission. Galleries were fully packed. 

Jlr. A. B. Shetti (Ministerialist) who in the course of his speech was several times 
called to order drew aUention to the remarkable unanimity among all parties on 
the question of boycotting the Commission. 

Mr. B. Sriiiiv.asa Iyengar (Swar.ajist) declared that Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar’s 
addendum, namely. Commission as at present constituted, was meaningless as they 
had only one Commission as at present before them and that one none wanted. 

Sir Aormnn Hlarj^banks, Reforms Member, opined that the amendment added 
nothing so onginai. The amendment and the words ns at present constituted did not 
auQ anything at all. 

Iyengar’s amendment was then put to vote and carried by 
votes against twentyfour, three ministers being neutral as also the Europeans 
and eorae of the Swarajists and Justieitcs while oOicials voted against cn bloc- 

The JESnciTE Amekdsiekt 

Krishnan Nnir (Justicite) moved hia party amendment as n 
Eubstilutc to the amended motion : — ^ 
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In lines 2 to 7 for the ■(vords “the resentment of this couneil L^islatures 

of India,” substitute the words “that this council is of opinion that in the official 
announcement of the appointment of the Eoyal Commission, the status and func- 
tions of the Committee of the l.egislatures are not clearly defined and that unless 
an authoritative declaration is made giving the committees of the legislature an 
effective voice in the shaping of the decisions of the Commission at all important 
stages this Council cannot co-operate with the work of the Commission”. 

_ The mover declared that his party unlike others was prepared to co-operate 
with the Commission under certain conditions explained in the amendment. What 
was wanted was an authoritative declaration giving the Legislative. Committees an 
effective voice in shaping the Commission’s decisions at all important stages including 
examining and cross-examining of witnesses besides the power to discuss evidence, 
oral and documentary with the Commission. Rao Bahadur Ellappa Chetti seconded. 

Mr. S. Arpudeswami Udayadar (Ministerialist) moved an amendment to the 
Justicite amendment substituting the expression of dissatisfaction with the constitution 
of the Commission and the word “unless” instead of “until”. 

The Zemindar of Seitur, Chief Whip of Ministerialist party seconded the Jusficite 
amendment. Mr. Saldanha opposed Mr. Udayadar’s amendment. 

Mr. Udayadar’s amendment was put and lost by thirtyone votes against 29. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Eanganathan and the Hon’ble Mr. Arogiaswami Mudaliar and the 
Congress nationalists votM for the amendment while the Chief Minister remained 
neutral as before but officials, Europeans, Swarajists and a section of justicites voted 
against the amendment. 

_ Mr. Satyamurti declared that the Justicite amendment asked for is impossible. 
Did Mr. Krishnan Nair believe after reading Lord Birkenhead’s utterances that they 
were going to change the function of Committees ? He drew attention to Lord 
Birkenhead’s statement that the Parliament’s authority was exclusive. After reading 
extracts from the Lords’ and Commons’ debates on the question Mr. Satyamurti 
went on to say that the e\-Labour Premier wanted to treat the Indians less than school 
children when he wanted the Legislative Committee’s report to be submitted to the 
Assembly. Mr, Satyamurti held that the original motion as amended by Mr. T. 0. 
Srinivasa Iyengar was comprehensive enough and ought to be supported by all 
respectable Indians. He pleaded that the House should fall in a line with the national 
Congress, the Moslem League, the Liberal League and the Trade Union Congress. 

Hr, Viswanath Das (Swarajist) also opposed the Justicite amendment. 

Diwan Bahadur Kumaraswami Eeddiar (Justicite) justified his party amendment 
although he (speaker) had originally expressed views similar to those oi Mr. 
Satyamurti. The Swarajist amendment to his mind made no definite criticism 
while Mr. Krishnan Hair’s made clear proposals. 

Mr. Krishnan Nair’s amendment was put and lost by 42 against 20, Gfovemment 
and Ministers and Europeans remaining neutral and Swarajists against one Justicite 
voted against his party. 

Swami Vcnkatachallam Chetti's amendment as amended by Mr. T. 0. Srinivasa 
Iyengar (viz,), expression of opinion that the Commission as at present constituted 
did not command the confidence of the Council and that therefore the Council would 
have nothing to do with it, was put to vote and carried by 64 against 28 votes. . 
Dr. Subbarayan, Europeans and the Government voted against while the second and 
third Ministers and the Eaia of Panagal and Sir A. P, Patro were among neutrals. 
The Council then adjourned for lunch. 

The Council met again at 2-30 to continue discussion on the amended motion of 
Swami Venkatachallam Chetti. The following is the amended form of the motion that 
came up for discussion : “That this Council recommends to the Government that 
they be pleased to convey to His Excellency the Viceroy and BHs Majesty’s 
Government that this Council has no confidence in, and will have nothing to do 
with the Commission as it is at present constituted.” 

Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar supporting appealed to the Chief Minister’ that 
ns a Congressman he should stand by the Congress mandate. Mr._ N. Swaran, 
nominal^ member for the Depressed Classes, opposing the motion said that his 
community supported the Commission not in any spirit of opposition to the Uaste 
Hindus but to present their case to the Commission. 

What is your case ? interjected Mr. Satyamurti. 

Our ease is that we have been treated ns worse than animals by our own 
countrymen. 

What are the Englishmen doing you now ? put Mr, M. Bashir Ahmed. 

37 
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Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan asked -whether it was proper for one community to . 
haip upon domestic differences when the whole country was insulted. 

There were lively interruptions from Ciongress Benches when Mr. Slater (official) 
defended the position of the depressed classes. 

Mr. P. Aniangulu, Swarajist, moved for a closure. The President ruled it out of 
order and called upon the Finance Member to speak on the motion. Mr. Moir 
■vehemently defended the position taken up by menjbers of the depressed classes. 

, hw. Satyamurthy then rose amidst tense silence and replied point by point to 
tho Hon. Moir’s speech. “Indians have learnt that salvation for them lies in their 
OTn hands. So also he hoped the Adi-dravidas would discover likewise. The British 
Govt, have done nothing to uplift them. Their salvation would be assured the mo- 
™'®t they refuse to co-operate with the Commission. Continuing, he said no nation 
under British dominance had gained self-determination, except at the point of bay-, 
OTCt. Eeferring to the charge levelled by the Finance Member he said that it was 
Govt, which -was trifling with them and not they. 

In conclusion he said : 'We challenge this Govt to do its worst, 
s ™ BiAenhead has asked whether we would allow the British army or navy 
to bo withdrawn. If that proposition had been put to us before a round table 
confeicnce, it would have_ been a different matter. Bnt since it is made in that 
insolent way we accept _hiB_ challenge. We want the army and navy to be called 
India has no enemies in the world. All 'are friends. It is only Great Britain 
that has innumerable foes. Her name is stinking in the nostrils of almost all 
countnes in the world.” 

clear"^ ■visitors in the President’s gallery having applauded the President had it 


Besuming his interrupted speech Mr. Satyamurthy said : “Acceptance of the 
Commission means accepting of ■ political slavery. Why should we voluntarily 
enslave ourselves in the Commission which wants to enslave use.” 

.The rootion was put to vote and carried amidst cries of Bandc Mataram by 61 
arainst 28 votM. The Development Minister and the Excise Minister were neutral, 
While the Chief Minister was absent at the time of voting. The officials and 
turop^ns cn bloc voted against the resolution. The Conncilthen adjourned to. the 
27th February. 


n i9” ii?'? FEBRUARY, after questions being answered, the Zemindar of 

Gollapalli introduced the Jaggampeta A. and D. Estates impartible bill and the 
motion was can-ied. After the motion was carried, he moved that the Bill be 
« ®°*'®'heration and it also was carried. Then he moved that the Bill bo 

pa^^ into law and it was also carried. Tliough the Swarajists attended the 
meeting ittiey did not take any pan in the proceedings. 

!>,«■? Nayakar ncjit moved a resolution recommending the Government 

' local fund toll gates in the presidency be abolished from the next official 
T)r. Subbarayan, the Chief Minister, in reply to Mr. 

Nayakar 8 resolution narrated the financial difficulties that would arise if 
oJii Eutes -were abolished and assured the mover that the question will bo considered 
was withdrawn withdraw the resolution. Accordingly the resolution 

Bamchandra Kcddy moved a resolution recommending the Government that 
nr w h®, l-hat no building devoted for religious worship should be extended 

Eladstrn^ existence newly without tlie previous sanction of the . District 

moved an amendment that after religious worship “other than 
M seS^or ™°®9ee3 should be inserted but his amendment was lost since there was 

moved an amendment to insert '.‘other than Christian 
Oboes’; and when it was put to the vote it was lost, 

BITOGBr F0R^1U28°25?^'’' Eeddy was then considered and. passed. 

raemhers of the Statutory Commission were in .the dis- 
toXlr ^ RllBery when the Council re-assembled on the 28th FEBRUARY 

cmntv trifi, Member on the Budget estimates. Swarajist benches were again 

fflia?‘ttere"'TnC sL^'’ Nationalist Party led by Mr. Mutfcah 

H. E. the Governor was present in his box when the Finance Member presented 
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the Budget. In course of his speech the Hon’ble Mr. T. E. Moir said : “There is an 
opening balance in the revenue account of 312.58 lakhs, the revenue receipts amount- 
ing to Es. 1697.33 lakhs and the total revenue e^enditure of 1747.53 lakhs, the 
excess expenditure will be met by drawing upon our opening balances to the extent 
of Es. 60.20 lakhs. This with a small investment of 3.33 lakhs, to which I have 
already referred, will leave us with a closing balance in the revenue account of Es. 
239.05 lakhs at the end of the year 1928-29. Under Capital and Debt Heads we shall 
be borrowing an additional sura of Es. 145 lakhs; but if from this is deducted the 
amount of 45'66 lakhs for repayment of the previous loans the net addition to our 
liabilities will be Es. 99.34 lakhs. A matter of CTcat importance wiU be the final 
and complete remission of Es. 43‘73 lakhs being tne balance of provineial contribu- 
tion. Should that event happen in 1928-29, it will add a similar sum to recurring 
revenues. But it is an item which has no potential growth and will admit of add- 
itional expenditure to that amount and no further. At most, items will allow of 
certain fixed and exhaustive additions to expenditure recurring and non-recurring. 
They already exist as revenues and only admit of being diverted to other purposes. 
The adjusted revenue has increased from Es. 1587 lakhs in 1920-1921 to an antici- 
pated figure of Es. 1742.53 lakhs in 1928-29, an average increase of Es. 19.43 lakhs 
ayrar. This however includes increased revenue derived from alterations in stamp 
duties and court fees brought into force in 1922-23 and future annual increase on 
the_ basis of existing revenue cannot be pitched at a higher fimire than accept^ 
liabilities which have not yet attained their full development. The existing establi- 
shments demand an additional provision each year under incremental scales and 
pension charges. It has of recent years been impossible to frame definite program- 
mes owing to uncertainties and fluctuations of our revenues. As a result the allotment 
of funds for these purpose has been somewhat haphazard. The time ■ has, in my 
opinion, come where deficiencies should be definitely ascertained and minimum an- 
nual allotments provided to enable proOTammes of construction to be carried out. 
If such a process of rationing were enforced, dep.artments would be compelled 
more carefully to consider comparative urgency of competing proposals. They 
would at the same time be in much better position to determine the allotment of 
available funds between replacements and needed improvements to our existmg 
equipment and proposals for now adventures and this would, I think, tend to revive 
that financial sense which, I fear, has been considerably weakened under temporarily 
affluent circumstances to which remission of our provincial contribution has pdven 
rise in this respect. I am at present not in a position to do more than indicate 
roughly suggestions which will, I trust, bo fully explored before another budget is 
placed before the Legislative Council. 

General Dibcossion of the Budget. 

On the 1st MARGE the Council reassembled for general discussion of budget. 
There was thin attendance. Dewan Bahadur M. Krishna Nair (Justicite) welcomed the 
remission of provincial contribution and stressed the need for land revenue settle- 
ment bill ana separation of judicial and executive functions. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai deplored the inadequate provision for rural water 
supply and education of _ depressed classes and pleaded for increasing facilities to 
submerged classes smarting under social tyranny, 

Criticising the budget non-ofScial members deplored the inadequacy of the pro- 
vision for rural reconstruction work, educational facilities for women and depressed 
classes and urged reduction of taxation and opening of experimental farms. 

Mr. B. Munuswami Naidu and Mr. B. Eamachandra Eeddi, Justicites, pleaded 
for a definite enunciation of policy by Government as regards communalism in 
services. 


The No-confidence Motion. 

Swami Venkatachallara Chetty, leader of the Opposition, tabled the following 
resolution : This Council has no confidence in the Honble the Chief Minister, Dr. 
Bubbarayan. The object of bringing the no-confidence motion in the Chief 
Minister was due to the fact that the Minister flouted the verdict of the House by 
co-operating with the Simon Commission. 

On ths 2nd MARCH when Swami Venkatachallam Chetty moved the motion 
only 36 members supported him. Among them 26 were Congress men and- of 
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tho rest 6 -were Independent and 4 Justicites including- the Eaja' of Panagal and 
Sir Patro. So the motion v?as defeated. 

Ab Boon as the Council refused the permission to move the no-conndenco 
resolution the Swarajists walked out of the Council chamber. ' 

The House then discussed the budget for the ensuing yetir as presented to the 
House. Messrs. Naganna Gowd and Parthasarathy Aiyengar criticised the budget. 
Ab soon as Mr. Parthasarthy Aiyengar’s speech was over, tlie President c.alled_npon 
Mr. Guavaram Pillai to speak, but when he found that Mr. Guavarara Pillai was 
reading from a manuscript paper, he said: “I allowed only the depressed class 
representatives to read from manuscript papers. In your cas^ I cannot aliow it. 
So Mr. Guavaram Pillai discontinued his speech and Mr. Dorai Eaja followed him. 

Eeplying to the budget criticisms the Law Member quoted facts and figures^ to 
disprove the allegation that one particular community monopolised the appoint- 
ments in the Services. He pointed out that Uie only solution which could help the 
other communities to get their due share in the Services was education. 

Adverting to Mettur, tho Law Member averred that it was not meant to benefit 
a particular district but the whole province. 

Turning to the Pykara scheme, Sir C. P. Eamaswami Iyer said that it had the 
approval of a well known expert in Major Howard and he had no doubt that tho 
scheme would result in benefitting South India. 

Eeplying to tlio debate Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, congratulated Sir 
Basil Blackett and welcomed the abolition of provincial contributions. He declared 
that the Madras Budget was not a deficit budget in the real sense of the word. 
Ho paid a tribute to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Sir P. 0. Eamaswami lycx 
in connection with the Pykara and Mettur sehomes. The Council then adjourned 
till March 13, 


Ministers' Statement on Eesignatton. 

On tho 13lh IL/LRCH Mr. A. Eanganatha Mudaliar and Mr. Arogyaswami 
Mudaliar, ex-Ministers, who took their seats on the extreme back of ministerial 
benches, with the permission of the Chair made statements explaining reasons which 
led to their resignations. 

Amidst constant cheering and cries of “hear, hear” from the Swarajist benches, 
Dewan Bahadur E. H. Arogyaswami Mudaliar explained the circumstances of his 
resignation. In course of his extempore speech he said that owing to various causes 
a misunderstanding arose between him and the Chief Minister, Dr. Subbarayan 
and tho Statutory Commission was one of the cause.s. Continuing he said ; — 

“As soon as the apuointraent of the Commission was announced Dr. Subbarayan 
issued a statement without consulting the party. This led to a misunderstanding 
among the party members. Later on, the party decided to treat the Commission as 
a non-Party issue with reg.ard to voting. Then followed the resolution of the 
Council that it will not co-operate with tkc Commission as at present constituted. 
“After the boycott resolution was passed by the Council Dr. Subbarayan pretended 
to resign and so Dr. Subbarayan met the Governor and handed over his resignation 
letter. But he was asked to wait for some time more by tho Governor. 

“After some time, I had an interview with His Excellency the Governor. His 
Excellency fold me that those who acted against the Commission acted against the 
Government. I did not accept that view. I did not resign my ministership at once, 
bccanse I thought that His Excellency’s opinion was wrong and I hoped that he, 
would revise Ms opinion on the above matter soon. 

“Tho next incident which followed is the No-confidence motion on Dr. Sub- . 
barayan. TMs was brought by the leader of tho Congress Party but that motion 
was lost since it was not able to command the full support of the Independent 
and Nationalist Party. _ The No-confidence motion made no mention of the Simon 
is^c. After this resolution was defeated His Excellency again considered that those 
who voted for the boycott motion acted against the Government. 

‘After this resolution was defeated myself and my colleague Jlr. Eanganathan 
Miwaliar had an interview with the Governor and finding his opinion not changed 
I thought I should not remain in office any longer since I considered that this was 
an insult to this House (hear, hear from the Swarajists). The failure - Of the No- 
confidcncc motion on Dr. Subbarayan does not mean that the Council has revised 
Us opinion regarding the Simon Commission boycott but the Council still sticks 
to Its former opinion. So, I appeal that no member of this House shonld accept- 
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ministership in _ the _ future. Slany rvho accepted it feel disgusted (opposition 
cheers^ What sign is there that the future reforms should have poiver so that 
it may not be possible for any Government to turn out any ministry ivhich acta 
according to the mandate of the Council (hear, hear from the opposition sida) 

President: Let the Hon’ble member explain the reasons which led to his 
resignation and let him not advise the Council about the future. 

After his speech was over the President said; Let us have statements from 
Subbarayan and Mr. Hangamtbaa. 

Sami Venkatachalam : Let us hear Mr. Eanganathan first and Dr. Subbarayan 
next. 


Me. Mudauae’s Statement. 

Mr. A. Eanganathan Jludaliar pointed out at the outset that only upon a 
mandate from the House that any member would be entitled to occupy the post 
and this principle was the justification for reforms of 191 . Kecalling the circum- 
stances of formation of the Independent Ministry he stated that the reason why he 
carried on in office, despite weak position of 'the party in the Council, was that he 
knew_ that he had the support of the House for his policy. After reiterating his 
principle that as a reflector or views and wishes of the House and as its mouth- 
piece he had tlie right and duty to resign if he failed to reflect the fundamental 
wishes of the House, Sir. Eanganathan referred to the boycott resolution and 
observed that the feeling of resentment against the Commission was universal and 
testified by the Legislative Council’s verdict. He opined that the constitutional procedure 
for Dr. Subbarayan in the face of the Council’s resolution for boycott was resig- 
nation, but it was not adopted and this was a negation of the principles of responsible 
Government.^ Mr. Eanganathan declared that he had made plain to His Excellency 
and the public his determination to respect the wishes of the House on the Simon 
boy<mtt. He asked amidst cheers: What is the good of my being a popular 
Minister, if I did not represent the popular view in the Government. Nor did co- 
operation or non-co-operation with the Commission interfere upto the date I resigned 
with the discharge of my duties 

He next citm the example of the C. P. Ministers who after the vote against the 
Commission continued in office, “I fully believe I did not resign a day too early.” 

Preceding he observed that to his mind the Simon Commission was the only 
issue which could determine at the moment the relation between the Ministers and 
the Council. 3Ir. Eanganathan declared, "I believe agreement or disaCTeement 
between the Council and the Ministry on the Simon question was of fiinaamental 
importance and I venture to believe that whatever our differences in regard to 
other matters on the point of the Commission we are one. (“Hear, hear”). It is 
because of this I considered it my duty to resign and to come back to you and 
ask you to uphold the honour of the House and the country.” 

Eeferring to the resimation conserpient on the Governor’s interpretation, Mr. 
Mudaliar asserted that a.s long as the Mmisters were not allowed to act in the 
matter of the boycott resolution with the Council it would not be possible to form 
any Minist^, for he maintained that it was better that Diarchy should go than that, 
those adininistering it and those entrusted with the duty and jiririlege of represent- 
ing the views of the Couticil should in reality misrepresent them. (Hear, hear and 
cheers from the Swarajist benches). 

Concluding he paid a tribute to the Governor, Viscount Goschen and observed 
that if there was a Governor willing to make the Eeforms a success and under 
whom they could have been made a success, it was he, but the opportunity was 
lost. (Applause). 


The Chief Misistee’s STATEsnofT. 

Dr. Subbarayan, replying on behalf of the Government, was_ received amidst 
cries of “Oh, oh” from the Swarajists. He declared that on his recommendation 
H. E. the Governor accepted two gentlemen just spoken as Ministers (Oh, oh). A short 
while ago the speaker represented to His Excellency differences that had arisen 
between himself and his colleagues and that he could not work with them. The 
Governor discussed the matter with the ex-Ministers as a result of_ which they 

S ' Ted resignation. “As I am aware the No-confidence motion against me had 
Dr. Subbarayan was saying when the opposition loudly dissented. 
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Dr. Snbbarayan: I maintain it had failed, for it did not get the necessary 
support. (European cheers and Burarajist cries of “Oh, oh.”) _ _ ■ 

The President : I request the House to listen with patience to the sole Minister. 

The Chief Minister: If friends opposite hit me, I mean to hit back (Laughter 
and European cheers). 

Continuing Dr. Subbarayan said that his Excellency had no option except to 
accept the resignation. ' ■ 

Mr. E. Mallaye: On your recommendation? 

Dr. Subbarayan, continuing, said the Simon Commission was a reserved subicct 
under the Diarchy. It was a surprise to the speaker to read from the press _ that 
his colleagues intended resignation. Moreover, he was unaware _ if the ex-hlinistcrs 
had obtained his Excellency’s permission to publish the resignation letter. 

Eeferring to joint responsibility the speaker said that it was an open secret that 
his two colleagues had invited the Deputy leader of the opposition for Counsel. 

Dr. Mallaya: Did not Mr. Satyamurti hold yon before. (Laughter). 

Proceeding, the Minister asked for the meaning of the two Ministers issuing the 

? res3 statements a month after the Commission debate and immediately prior to_ the 
?o-eonfidence motion against himself. Did not these cut across the ideas of joint 
responsibility? “If the member for Bellary (Mr. Ranganatham) had any differences 
with me he should have straightaway gone to the Governor and told him that ho 
could not work in the Ministry of which I was the chief.” (Swarajist laughter and 
ironical cheers). 

Proceeding the Chief Minister referred to the Congress ' Party which ■went back 
on professions of joint responsibility and tabled no-confidence against him. The 
charge of brealdng the joint responsibility should be raised at the other doors. 

Echo of Hartad Day DisTORBANCEa 

Mr. A, y. G. Campbell, Law Member, (to whose rising to make the motion fox 
supplementary demands there were objections from Mr. Harisarvotara Eao, who 
wanted to know who the Law Member was and was told by the President that Mr. 
Campbell was) successfully obtained several supplementary grants. 

Jlr. Oosman, Police Member, moved a supplementary police grant of Es. 3 , 
lakhs and odd to make good the extra expenditure caused by a cut of five lakhs in 
the current budget. 

Mr. Kalcswara Eao moved a cut of Es. 100 _ to protest against the needless 
police precaiutions on the Simon Commission’s visit, 

Mr, Basheer Ahmad in a vehement speech condemned what he called the police 
inefficiency in allowing the peaceful citizens to bo assaulted on the Hartal day by the 
ruffians. 

Dr. Mallnya also severely criticised the police firing on the High ' Court ' mob_ on 
the Hartal day. Dr. Mallnya told the House that those assaulted were spcciajly 
picked-out people who were Swarajists and wanted Swaraj. What were Uie police 
doing, he would ask? What bad Government done to compensate the victims of 
police inefficiency? Were Government going to send them to Andamans for 
voluntary colonisation 7 

Diwan Bahadur Krishnan Nair (Justicitc) held that, although it was not the 
intention of hartal organisers to molest the people it was Government’s primary 
duty to protect peaceful citizens. The speaker recalled the rowdyism and hurt to 
Brahmins, especially innocent Brahmins. (Laughter). Government were certainly 
to blame for inaction on February 3, but how could they be Warned for learning 
the lesson and taking the necessary precaution? The speaker thought that the 
Swarajists’ speeches on the floor of the House provided the strongest argiunent favour- 
ing the demand. 

^Ir. R. Srinivasa Iyengar (Swarajist), supporting the motion characterised the 
armed police patrol as an insult to peaceful citizens. 

Swami Venkatachclam Chetti, leader of the Opposition, remarked that the 
riirowing of stones and eggs and the burning of etTigics were things they learnt from 
Europe. The disturbances on the Hartal day were the acts of rowdies. To coun- 
teract a small disturbance, the Government drafted a large force of armoured cars 
to terrify the people. He enquired if that was complimentary to the Commission. _ 
liic Hon ble Mr. Mahomed Oosman (Police member) replying said that special - 
“rafted to infuse a sense of protection and security amidst shouts of 
‘ withdraw police.” The Members declared that those who spoke at the Beach were ■ 
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^ponsible for the disorders. It rras said that police was broaght to protect the 

bunon Cpnunission. They desired no protection whatever. (“Oh, oh 1”) Thev were 
welcomed by the people. (OhlJ v w , u . ; xnaj were 

Mr. Satyamtjrthi’s Charlexge. 

Mr Satyamurthi challenged the Police Member to repeat elsewhere his charge 
^ that the opposition members incited the rowdies at the Beach meetings to defy the 
police. (A voice ; He dare not). He recalled the incidents of the hartal day and com- 
plained of indifference of police under whose very nose, he declared, stonethrowing 
was resorted to. He asserted that at least on two occasions the police aided and 
abetted the disorders or the rowdies were sure that they had the police behind to 
back them. There was no disorder on the day of the Simon Commission’s arrival 
at Madr^ because the rowdies who were backed on previous occasions failed to get 
the backing. He asked Government to appoint an honest and representative Com- 
mission to enquire info the disorders and unless they had done so people would 
believe that the police was out to break the boycott movement. Non-official Europe- 
ans, he said, were the real Government who dictated everybody and to the Simon 
Commission he desired to make it known that the Opposition members should be the 
real rulers and would not rest till they were so. (Hear, hear). He appealed to all 
sections to vote for the amendment. 

Sir James Simpson remarked that the speeches of the Opposition members were 
themselves a justification of police precautions on the Hartal day. The city was 

f iven over to mob law and police-cum leaders were unable to control the forces they 
ad set in motion. “We are the rulers of India for, after all, trade, commerce and 
agriculture must have a predominant voice in the Government.” But, added Sir 
James, Law and Order must be maintained as there were forces that were 
dangerous. 

The Finance Member opposed the motion which was rejected by 58 votes against 
72, the es-Ministers, the Justicites and the Muthia Mudaliar group voting with 
Government. The original grant was agreed to. After a number of other (femands 
the Council adjoumtxi. 

On the 14th MARGE Mr. Ranganathan Mudaliar gave a statement in reply to Dr. 
Subbarayan’s attack on him that he was connected with the no-confidence motion 
brought against Dr. Subbarayan, leader of the House. 

Sir B. E. Maijoribanks oojected to such statements that it would raise another 
debate. 

The President ruled that the statement was permissible as it intended to vin- 
dicate him from the allegation made by Dr. Subbarayan. Mr. Mudaliar then stated 
that he hims^ and Mr. Arogyaswamy Mudaliar tried their best to dissuade their 
friends from the idea of the no-confidence motion. Dr. Subbarayan, rose on a 
point of personal explanation, but he was ruled out of order. 

VoTiKG ON Budget GEANxe. 

The House then commenced voting on Budget Grants. The Government 
sustained a defeat on a motion of cut moved by Mr. Basheer Ahmed, 
Swarajist, on the first demand for a grant under Land Revenue. 
The demand was for Bs. 26036 lakhs and the cut was for Es. .00. 
In moving his motion Mr. Basheer Ahmed criticised the settlement policy of 
the Government. He referred to the futility of repeated appeals to the Govern- 
ment to bring land revenue under the control of the Legislative Coimcil. It had been 
the fix^ policy of the Government, oo far at least as the Eyotwari lands were 
concerned, to fix 50 per cent Of the net produce as State demand. He referred to 
the hardsliip of the cultivators and regretted that as Mahatmaji had pointed out 
land revenue had become a close preserve of the Government. 

Mr. Harisarvottam Rao, a Swarajist, declared that if no taxation without repres- 
entation was the rule of the Indian bureaucracy he deprecated the policy or the 
Government in grinding down the Riots. 

The Revenue Member and the Finance Member pointed out that under the pre- 
sent constitution land revenue was in the reserved half and that until the present 
constitution was changed to a great idea they could not see how the position could 
be Ranged. Further safeguard in this matter was due to the fact that land rev- 
enue was the principal source of the revenue. 
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Mr. Satyamurti declared that the doctrine laid down by the Government mem- 
bers was the most dangerous one and he asked why then should reserved grants be 
placed before the House were advised to be restored by the Governor. 

He concluded with a warning to the Government to give adequate relief to the 
poor agriculturist by placing land revenue settlement on a statutory basis. 

After Mr. Kaleswar Rao, another Swarajist, had spoken the motion was put to 
vote and declared carried by 4 votes against 20. Mr. Eanganathan, ex-minister and 
Sir Piitro of the Justice Party voted for the motion. 

Five more reduction token motions of Rs. 109 each were also moved in the 
Council under the general head Land Revenue by the non-officials and all of them 
carried. The sub-heads to which the cuts related were expenses for the Revenue 
Board, General Administration, Districts Administration _ charges and others. A cut 
under Administration charges was moved by Mr._ Sivaraj, a nominated meniber and 
strongly supported by the Swarajists it was carried. The demand as a whole under 
the Land Revenue reduced by Rs, 600 for six cut motions was then put to vote and 
passed. The Council then adjourned. 

On the IGIh MARCH Messrs. S. Muthiah Mudaliar and M. R. Sethurathnam 
Iyer were introduced to the Governor at 1 p.m, in the Secretariat where they took 
the oath of allegiance. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar was made the second Minister and 
Mr. Iyer the third Minister. Excise was placed in charge of Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar 
and Development with Mr. Sethurathnam Iyer. 

Amidst cries of “shame” and tr.aitors” from the Swarajist benches the new 
Ministers took their seats next to the Chief Minister at 3 p.m. in the afternoon in 
the Council and the President had to call the House to order before commencing 
the proceedings. 

Mettur Project Criticised 

On the 17ih MARCH the attendance in the Council was sparse when it reassem- 
bled to resume the voting on the budget demands. The appointment .Com- 
mittee of the Council to enquire into the working of the Mettur Scheme with a 
view to economy was urged by a token motion on demand under irrigation. The non- 
official speakers complained of the frequent changes in estimates and the alleged ex- 
travagance and pointed out that the Government would do well to avoid another 
backbay bungle. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks defended the Government policy and paid a tribute to 
Sir Raraaswami Iyer for his energy and enthusiasm in connection with the Mettur 
Scheme. 

Dewan Bahadur R. N. Aro^aswami Mudaliar pointed out that the question 
whether the cement be preserved to lime in the construction of the dam was never 
referred to the India Govemraent’s experts. Government sustained a defeat over this 
token cut the House dividing, 40 votes for and 25 ag.ainst it. Justicites and Swarajists 
voted once for the motion while three Ministers remained neutral, although the 
Hon’ble Muthiah Mudaliar had spoken in support of the irrigation and the demand 
was agreed to. 

Protiscial Adtokomy 

An interesting debate then ensued over a token cut motion allotment 
for the Private Secretary when the question of further constitutional reforms was 
raised. The grant of provincial autonomy for Madras with adequate safeguards for 
minorities’ rights was urged by several speakers who pointed out that Madras was ripe 
for autonomy. Mr. Parthasharatri Iyengar (Ministerialist) characterised the present 
ministers as no ministers in the real sense of the term and dcplor^ the recent 
political developments. Dyarchy, he added, should go, 

Mr. B. Munuswami Pdlai (Depressed Classes) opined there would be no further 
reforms till the high caste people changed their mentality,- Mr.R.- -Srinivnsam 
(Depressed Classes) while proclaiming the desire for Home' Rule admitted that Indians 
were united for the same. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks, leader of the House, pointed out that the Madras 
(jovernment had no power to change the constitution, 

Mr. Satyamurthi observed that the Justice Party achieved two political points, 
one, joint rcaponsibility and the second, about leaders of parties being summoned to take 
oincc, l30ta these points have been destroyed during the wceki Ho twitted Ministers 
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about the sanctity of election pledges and pleaded for understanding and tolerance 
among communities. He referred to the Simon Commission and observed till its 
departure. Treasury Benches ivould shed crocodile tears for the welfare of depressed 
classes with ‘never yet’. The latter ’will give evidence against reforms. Conclud- 
ing he reiterated the Congress demand for complete responsible Government. 

Dewan Bahadur Kuraarswami Keddiar (Justicitc) declared that his party will be neutral. 
He pointed out that his party were not in need of praise from Swarajist quarter and 
added they were ready for the test and that their action in the coming week would be 
in accord with their previous professions and declared principles, while iiroclaim- 
ing the determination to insist on provincial autonomy he explained that the reason for 
neutrality was that by effecting a cut in the private secretary allotment th^ believed 
they could get no nearer of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. N. Bivaraj ^^linistenalist) deplored the narrow outlook of the opposition 
members who under the cloak of patriotism dubbed as cynics their honest political 
opponents, thus stifling freedom of opinion. He added that he and the people of his 
class did not fed like Indians and it was up to the opposition to make them feel 
otheiwise. 

Sir James Simpson declared that he and those on his bench were for provincial 
autonomy but the cut was so unreal that they would vote against it. 

Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, opined that the Swarajist Deputy Leader was 
himself the greatest obstacle in the way of working the machine^ of the Gpvern- 
ment and invited Swarajjsts to help the framing of future constitution of India and 
placing the same before the Simon Commission. The token motion was by leave 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

On the Wth MARGE prominent members of the Independent Party including 
the two cx-Ministers were seen sitting in the opposition bloc when the Council 
resumed discussion on grants. Sir N. Marjoribanks moved a demand for grant 
of nipees 3.17 lakhs for general administration. 

Mr. Basheor Ahmed moving a cut urged the necessity of more space being mado 
available in the Council office. Ho pointed out that parties in the Council had 
increased but there were not as many rooms ns party leaders ond other office-bearers. 
The cut motion was bowover withdrawn on an assurance from the Government 
member that the matter would be looked into. 

Another .cut was moved by Sir. Baldanha to discuss inadequate accoustio ar- 
rangements in the Council. Mr. Hamecd Khan ple.aded for better arrangements, es- 
pecially for the benefit of press representatives and on the assurance of the con- 
sideration of all practical suggestions the motion was withdrawn. 

Under head legislative bodies Mr. S. N. Dorairaja, nominated member, moved a 
token cut to raise the question of Swarajist absence from the Council. Mr. Bntya- 
murthi raised a point of order that the budget motions being intended to influence, 
or censure the policy or action of the Executive Government Tie doubted whether the 
motion could be moved to criticise tbc non-official members of the House. Tie 
President asked Mr. Dorairaja how his motion could be connected with the admin- 
istrative policy of the Government and said that the budget motions were intended to 
criticiso the adminiatrative side of the Government. 

Mr. Dorairaja said the Swarajists only wasted Government’s money and that it 
was only from the administrative point of view that he wanted to criticise the 
Swarajists’ non-attendance. The President ruled the motion out of order. 

Mr. D. Narayana Eazu /’ConCTCss) then moved a cut to discuss the question of 

f iving postal concessions to members, and on the leader of the House stating that 
e would suggest that certain amount of money should be set apart for defraying 
the expenses of the correspondence of members the motion was withdrawn. _ 

Speaking on another cut moved by the Swarajists raising the question of in- 
troduction of adult suffrage Bwami Sahajananda (Depressed Classes nominated) 
bitterly complained that nominated members were responsible only to official members 
to whom they owe their nomination, but did not represent their own community. . 
He pointed as instance- that his heart was burning when he voted for the excise 
grant. The cut was carried and the demand with the cut was then granted. 

The Council then negatived a Swarajist token motion urging the transfer of 
forests to the 'Transferred Departments and carrying out the Muddiman Committee’s 
majority recommendations. By 44 votes against 20 the Council effected a token cut 
censuring the neglect of the provincial Governments in not pressing on toe India-^ 
Government the need for a separate Andhra Province. 29 remained neutral including 

38 
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all Ministers. The Council rejected Mr. Bashcer Ahmed’s token motion raising 
constitutional propriety of Government in changing a voted into a non*voted item 
and vice versa. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 20th MARCH the cut motion moved on the Ministers Salaries by Mr. 
0. V. Venkatraman Iyengar ivas lost by 46 agiiinst 69 votes. Demand under general 
Administration and the Ministers’ Salaries was then put to the vote and declared 
carried. All _ the Swarajists voted enbloc in favour of the cut molion while almost 
all the Justicites with the exception of the Eajah of Panagal and Sir Patxo voted 
against. Amongst the Independent Nationalists two Ex-Ministers, Messrs. 
Eanganath Mudaliar and Arogyaswamy Mudaliar and two nominated members voted 
against. This surprise in their ranas was the vote of BIr. C. Gopala Blenon 
wno was expected to vote for the cut motion but voted ■ against. The House 
then rose. 

On the 21st MARCH criticism was directed against treatment ot political prisoners 
and genenal jaU policy, non-official speakers pointing out it was most unsatisfactory. 

Tho Hon. Mr. A. Y. G. Camphell, Law Blember, replying maintained that jail 
conditions were satisfactory and progress was considerable. He denied that the Neill 
statue prisoners were treated cruelly and added prison conditions in Madras were far 
advanced than elsewhere. 

The Home Member emphasised that Government was carrying_ out the_ Cardew 
Committee’s recommendations. The token motion of censure on jail policy was 
negatived. The demand under jail was agreed to. 

Khadi uniform for the police was urged by Mr. Bbaktavatalu (Swarajist) who 
raised the question by a token out on the Police Budget and declared that the 
seven and a half lakhs spent on police clothing should go to Indians. 

Mr. Harisarvotham Eao, explaining the economic aspect, declared that the 
"Government Industrial Weaving Institutes could manuhicturc sufficient Khadi 
clothing, thereby adding to production and lessening cost. 

BIr. E. Srinivasa Iyengar observed that his economic considerations would 
partially relievo the unemployment distress. 

BIr. A. Eanganatha Bludaliar, cx-BEnister, suggested that Government should 
keep a department for purchasing Indian articles, thus encouraging indigenous 
industries. 

BIr. Abbas Ali (BEnisterialist) opposed, characterising the motion ns unpracticjil, 
and declared that Eladi introduction meant a political resolution, Blorcover, 
Ehadi was uneconomic. The speaker added amid laughter and ironical cheers 
that under the khadi tyranny he himself had to wear khadi at least for election 
puimoscs. 

BIr. Satyamurti ridiculed BIr. Abbas Ali and declared that Govemracut. was 
bound to support indigenous industries. The Corporation was now encouraging 
khadi according to a previous resolution. 

The Hon. BIr. Oosman, replying, expLained why kliadi could not be used. 
Khadi was uncomfortable and unpopular. Bloreover, it was the political symbol 
of one party. Similarly, another party the next day might dictate wc.aving as its 
political symbol. 

Sir James Simpson regretted that he could not support the motion because 
Khadi was too dear to a poor Scotsman like himself who was not an American 
millionaire. He suggested Indian cloth instead of khadi. 

The motion was carried by 38 votes against 21. Blost of the nominated Blcmbcrs, 
Europrans, Swarajists and Independents voted for the motion, while the “Justicites” 
and Blinistcrs remained neutral. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 23rd MARCH on the motion of the Law Blember the Council 
granted Re. 33,000 for ports .and pilotage. Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Blinister, then 
moved ^ for a grant of Es. 55,009 and odd for provincial museum. BIr. Saldanha 
moved a' put to criticise the Government’s inuifiercnce to the importance of 
the e^ibits of the industrial products. Several members laid stresB on the 
ncccssityof establishing a museum with industrial exhibits for industrial • develop- 
ment. The motion was lost and the whole demand was then carried. 

The_ demand of the Education Blinister for Rs. 181,74 lakhs roused a long 
discussion on the policy of the Government regarding the primary and secondary 
education and also on their apathy to industriai education. 
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“Wose down the law college _ for a time and utilize the saving for establishing 
vocational schools” was the suggestion made by Mr, Gangadar Siva, nominated 
member, when the Council resumed discussion on Mr. Harisavotha- 
raarao’s cut motion on education demand. Speakers criticised the policy of the 
Government in regard to secondary education and pointed out that it was of no 
material benefits to boys. Educational policy must be so devised as to impart 
industrial education and solve the problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Kswanath Dass pointed out that, in spite of the Reforms and' existence 
of the miniatij for seven 3-ears in control of education, the increase in the 
percentage or literacy was 1-5, from 4-6 to 6 per cent. Continuing, he said if 
Mucation was to be spread elementary education must not be entrusted to local 
bodies. 

Mr. Narayana Raju referred to the necessity of giving text books in elementary 
schools a distinct national touch as the present text books were unsuited for Indian 
boys in respect of their political future. 

Mr. Satyamnrthi referred to the pathetic dimensions to which unemployment had 
swelled up, lots of graduates being ready to take up jobs at nominal salaries. 

The cut motion was lost by 23 against 42, the Rajah of Panagal and Mr. Patro 
voting against. The whole demand was then carried. The Council then adjourned. 

. On the 2Gth MARGE the practice of allowing Government medical ofiScers 
to carrry’on private practice and Government’s apathy to indigenous system 
of medicine were subjected to criticism. The Minister for Public 
Health moved for a grant of Rs. 77,07 lakhs on medical establishments, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar moved a cut to discuss frequent transfer of medical 
officers which leads to considerable expenditure. Member after member drew atten- 
tion to the unadvisability of subjecting medical officers to the inconvenience of frequoit 
transfers. Another cut motion was moved by Mr. A. B. Shetty to discuss the desir- 
ability of preventing medical officers of Government from having private practice. 
Mr. Mallaya in course of the debate surveyed the attitude of the medical stafi’ to the 
general public to searching criticism and enumerated cases of indifference of officers 
to the general public and caring only for private practice. 

Mr. Moir, Finance Member, referred m indignant language to references made by 
Dr. Mallayya to the lapses of members of his own profession and spoke on parli- 
amentary traditions. 

Mr. Satyamnrthi retorted if the Finance Member was a monitor to dictate 
to the House. 

Mr. Moir rose to a point of order and said that if he had been out of order, the 
President would have ruled it out. 

Mr. Satyamurthi remarked that it was no point of order. Mr. Moir did not know 
what a point of order was. He was laying down a new parliamentary etiquette 
that members should, before maldng a reference in the House, give notice of 24 
hours to Government. 

Mr, Moir replied that he never intended that officers on whom an attack was 
made should be present. He only said that sufficient notice should be given of 
those changes so that ministers might investigate the matter and defend officers. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao moved another cut to discuss the need for greater 
encouragement to indigenous medicines and the need for making more provision 
for rural dispensaries. He said it was Government tenderness to the I. M. S. men 
which was agmnst showing any sympathy for the indigenous system. 

The Minister said the Government was giving _ encouragement _ mid instanced the 
School of the Indian Medicine where research in indigenous medicines was carried 
on in Calcutta and assnred that a similar institute would be started in Madras 
itself if students who might be trained at the Government School of Indian 
Medicine showed their capacity for it. Regarding rural dispensaries the provision 
made last year had been cHiausted but more earnest work should be done in the 
ciuTcnt year. The cut motion was lost by 27 against 21. The whole demand was 
carried when the Council rose for limch. 

Re-assembling after lunch, the Council rejected a number of cuts moved for 
the demand of Ks. 4567 lakhs imder ‘public health” and after passing the demand 
rose for the day. 
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THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Motion on SIakeiage Age 

On the 27th MABCE the Ladies’ galleries in the Council^ Chamber was filled tiRIi 
lady social reform vrorkers eager to listen to the discussion on the motion of Dr. 
Muthulokshmi Reddi that the Council recommends to the Government that thev 
may be pleased to communicate to the Government of India that in the opinion of 
this House the legislation raising tho marriageable age of boys and girls at least 
to 21 and 16 years respectively is necessary. There was an interesting discussion 
and Dr. Reddi painted a vivid picture of tho evils of early marriage. In the 
interests of the future generation she wanted the ago to be raised. If India was 
to progress reform in this direction was ncccssarj'. 

Sir Patro said that it was not desirable to allow the Government to intervene 
in social matters. _ j. ■ 

Tho Law member said that it was not desirable to pass tho legislation. Conditions 
were improving and in course of the last few years the number^ of proseimtion for 
offences against the already existing legislation were becoming less and less. It 
was more a matter for tho social reform workers. _ _ _ ' 

The Government was sympathetic but did not think it wise to interfere. 
Air. Moir also expressed similar views. Tho motion was put to vote and earned. _ 
There was on tho agenda a number of bills to amend the Andhra University 
Act, but the consideration was adjourned till the next session on an agreement 
between the prominent members oi all parties. _ , , 

The resolution for the suppression of brothels and control of immoral tramc 
could not he moved as the mover was not present. 

Other resolutions were uninteresting, one relating to tlic pay of Munshis and 
Pandits which was withdrawn. The Council then rose for lunch. _ , 

Reassembling after lunch the Council proceeded to tho other resolutions on the 
agenda. After ten minutes the necessary (juorum had to bo invited by , the 
President’s bell. While discussion was proceeding on the motion that n compiittw 
should be appointed to enquire into the economic conditions of ngricultuiists in 
the Bellaiy district Mr. Saldanha repeatedly drew the attention of tho Presidmt 
to the absence of the Minister for Development. But the President remarked tlmt 
when tho Congress party members were absent, Mr. Saldanha who belonged to the 
Congress party should not find fault with members of the treasury bench for their 
absence. He mso pointed out that the Development Minister had no connection 
with tho subject under discussion. 

Sir Patro opposed tho formation of a committee and said that instead of 
appointing a committee Government should give water to ryots tax free. 

The Revenue Member, Major Banks said that there was no use appointing a 
committee. As for tax free wate he said that with better financial conditions of 
this year Government would be able to carry out their irrigation schemes. 

The motion to appoint a committee for enquiry into tho economic conditions 
for the Bellary district ryots was lost. The resolution of Mr. Cholty that 
independent medical practitioners should be appointed to take charge of physical 
training and medical inspection in schools was withdrawn after discussion. The 
Cfonncil then rose for the day, 


Voting on Feeso Dejiands. 


Ou thq 28lh MABCH supplementary demands were siinctioned 
under the Veterinary service and for Cinchona plantations. The Law 
Member then moved for a further grant of Rs. 1,26,000 for certain experiments to 
bo earned in Annamajay forests. Mr. B. Batyaraurti rais^ a point of order that 
mere was no provision in the Government of India Act for such further demands. 
He also Mid (hero was no such practice in any other provincial council. He 
arguM that further dcmands_ could only be for new expenses and not for those 
which could not have been anticipated before preparation of tho budget. Ho also 
Governor can allot days for further demand ns he liked. 

Xno _ Resident in ruling _ the demand in order said that the same point had 
i)Mn raised on prcvions occasions and that a practice prevalent from the intro- 
duction OI the Reforms could not be easily upset, Tlie further demands were onlv 
on now matters. * 


lunch after rejecting the motion for adjourning consider- 
ation of tho demand to the next session of the Council by 27 against 48. 
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SO MAlJ. ’28 [ ' THE jyQiTISTliiiiS HECKLED 

Adjourkjiest Motion Lost. 

On re-assembling after lunch the Council had to clear a large number of 
further demands and the sitting had to be carried. Frequent polls were claimed 
by the Swarajists. Then at five the Swarajists brought forward a motion that further 
business should be adjourned till next day. Sami Venkataehalam Ohetty said 
they had other business. Dr. Subbarayan said if the Swarajists did not use 
obstructive tactics they could have disposed of more work. The House should sit til 
6 or_6-30 in order to go through every agenda. Then Mr. Satyamurthi smd that in 
putting up such heavy agenda of further demands the opposition was not consulted, 
but was completely ignored. He wanted that further consideration should be 
adjourned. 

The motion to adjourn discussion was lost by 21 against 31. Sami Venkata- 
chalam Ohetty followed by other Swarajists tlien walked out. The sitting continued 
till 6-30, only four or five demands being over for the next day. 

Ministers Heckled 

On the 30lh MARGH, question time in the Council was the stormiest on record 
when Mr. Satyamurthy questioned eUeiting information about instructions for 
preparing materiab for the Commission which occupied 40 minutes. 

The first question which raised heat in the House was that of Mr. Parasuram 
Eao who asked whether Mr. Slater, Labour Commissioner publicly rebuked Mr. 
Eamjee Eao, a nominated member, for remaining neutral on the occasion of voting 
on the Ministers’ salaries and whether there ore any rules enunciating the voting 
of the nominated member, and if a nominated member voted against, whether he can 
continue as member of the House and whether Mr. Slater and other members have 
been in the habit of canvassing votes of the nominated members and if so, under 
what authority ? 

Sir Majorioanks replied that Goveimmcnt are not aware of any such action on 
the part of Mr. Slater. There are no rules of prescribing the voting of nominated 
members nor was the Government aware of the habit of Government canvassing 
votes from the nominated members as was suggested by the Hon’ble Member. But 
however he said that the Govt arc not precluded from seekiDg support from any 
section of the House. 

Mr. Mallaya in a 8ui)pleraentary question asked whether it was open for Mr. Slater 
to coax or compel nominated members. The question was ruled out. 

Another Swarajist member asked why cannot Mr. Slater enter the House Sir, 
though he is standing on the verandali. 

President ; That is no supplementary question. 

Then came Mr. Satyamurthy’s question asking each of the three Ministers, 
/A) whether they had given or propose to give instnictions to departments under their 
control for preparation of any case of materials for presentation to or _ consideration 
by the Simon Commission (B) if so, why the Minister proposes to act in contraven- 
tion of the vote of the House. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, began by saying that the hCnisters had 
to do with the iwepaxalion of materials for the consiaeration of the Commission. 

Mr. Satyamurthy; May I ask whether the Ministers through their departments 
liad anything to do with the preparation of any evidence ? 

Dr. Subbarayan: Yes, They have, because the Government of India by a 
letter asked the Madras Govt, to supply information to the Commission. My 
friend evidently knows the Devolution rules. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: The Devolution Eulcs simply ask the_ Govt, of Madras to 
give information to the India Govt. I ask whether the Minister may permit his 
department to prepare evidence. 

Dr. Subbarayan: That matter has not arisen. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : I,am asking whether in view of the previous statement of the 
Minister that he cannot prevent his dept, from preparing evidence he changed and 
keeps an open mind. 

Dr. Subbarayan : It does not mean anything of the kind. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Does he propose to instruct his departments 

Dr. Subbarayan : That will be considered. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : I take it he means that he has as a constitutional Minister to 
prevent his department. 

Dr. Subbaroyan : It does not mean anything of the kind. 
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Mr. Satyamurthy: Then the Blinister will certainly allow the department to 
prepare evidence. 

Dr. Subbarayan : Yea Sir. . 

Mr. Satyamurtl^: (Amidst laughter) It would have saved tune if that answer 
had come earlier. Mr. Satyamurt^ asked the reasons for the Minister proposing to act 
in defiance of the verdict of the Council. 

Dr. Subbarayan : According to Devolution Rule 5, _ _ 

Mr. Satyamurthy : That rule refers only to returns to the Govt, of India. How 
does it refer cither expressly or impliedly to the Royal Commission and cast upon 
the Minister’s duty of preparing evidence? . , . , 

Dr. Subbarayan : The Governor Gfeneral has asked us for a particular information. 

Mr. Satyamurthy; Does the Minister then feel that he ha3_ no ■ discretion in the 
matter and is bound to carry orders of the povcmor-General in Council and that 
if he had discretion he would decide otherwise? 

Dr. Subbarayan: It does not follow. . . n 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Apart from Devolution Rules may I take it that the 
Minister is acting on his own responsibility. Whether the materials now being 
prepared are for the submission to the Governor General in Council ? 

Dr. Subbar cyan: Yes, Sir. . „ . . i x. t j- 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Are they supplied to both the Commission and the India 
Government ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I cannot say. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Has the hlinister issued any instructions ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : No instructions have been issued. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Have not the departments been asked to prepare evidence? 

Dr. Subbarayan : Not by the Ministers. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Then by whom ? 

Dr. Subbarayan: Notice. 

Mr. Bashcer xHiamed, Swarajist : Is the Minister going to act according to the 
letter of the Govt, or according to the vote of the House ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : Ab long os Ministers are members of the Govt, of Madras they 
are boxmd to supply the information which the Govt of India require. 

Mr. Baktavatsatu : Does that mean that Dr. Subbarayan has nothing to do with 
the House or its vote ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I never said anything of that kind. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Does the Hon’ble Minister consider there is inconsistency 
in his position as Minister responsible to the House and as member of the Govt. 
If ho feels so, why has he chosen to act up to Devolution Rule 5 and not the vote 
of the House ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I never thoimht they were inconsistent. 

Mr. T._ C. Srinivasa Iyengar : In view of his obligation as Minister what did ho 
do to advise His Excellency the Governor with regard to giving eflect to the resolu- 
tion of the House? 

Dr. Subbamyan : I cannot answer the question. 

Mr._ Hamid Khan : May I point out that a similar resolution arose in the C. R. 
and Ministers there did not give preference to Devolution Rule over the vote of 
the House? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I have nothing to do with the action of the Ministers in 
the 0. P. 

_ Mr. Anjanayelu ; May I know if the Minister is aware that the vote of this House 
is binding upon him and his colleagues 7 

Dr. Subbarayan ; I am not aware (Laughter.) 

The Minister for Public Health, the Hon’ble Mr. S. Muthaya Mudaliar in his 
turn read a typewritten reply. He said that Ministers have nothing • to do with 
the preparation of materials. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Does not the Minister feel that his (Muthaya Mudaliar’s) 
vote on the Commission “As at present constituted’’ is inconsistent with making 
his department prepare evidence ? 

, ^e Mnister : The question is not on n matter of fact, but calls for opinion, hence 
it docs not arise. 

Mr, Satj’amurthy : It is the President who should nile, not for a Minister to 
say that. 


Too President said tlie question did not call for opinion. 
The Minister : 1 don’t see any inconsistency. 
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Blr. Satyamurthy : By allovring departments to prepare evidence is he carrying 
out the vote of the House including his own vote in favour of the boycott ? 

Ihe Minister ; The chief Minister has already answered that no instructions have 
been issued. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Is he aware that the departments under him arc now engaged 
in preparing evidence? 

The Minister : Notice. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : If he is called upon, will he connterniend that order ? 

The Minister: It is a matter for the future. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Aiyengor : I want to know, Sir, if he sticks to his views 
then ei^ressed by his vote, or has he changed it ? 

Minister : The opinions which I then espressed and which I now express are, 
according to time, not inconsistent. 

Mr. Anianeyalu : May I know whether the second Minister made any statement 
to any bony that he has changed his views? 

Minister : That is a matter which I am afraid I cannot divulge. 

(Voices: why?) 

Mr. Satyamurthy : May I ask him categorically whether he did, or did not tell 
somebody (L am not prepared to reveal the name) that he undertook not to oppose 
the Commission ? 

- Minister : It is a question which is confidential between His Excellency the 
Governor and myself. 

When the third Minister also read out his typewritten reply it was 12 and 
interpellations were over and amidst the laughter of the House Mr. Sethurathnam 
resumed his seat. Just at that time Mr. Slater, Labour Commissioner entered the 
Chamber and Sami Venkatachallam asked permission of the President as a special 
ease to put questions to him regarding the pressure on the nominated member. 
The President with the consent of the leader of the House fixed three in the 
afternoon for it and then passed on to other items on the agenda. After passing 
some demands the Council rose for lunch at one. 

■\Vhea the Council reassembled at three Mr. Slater was not present. He came 
in only at 3-40 when the House was considering some demands, amidst the 
laughter from the opposition benches. Swami Vcnkatachelam drew the attention of 
the President to Mr. Slater’s presence but the President said they could not put 
question at that time. After carrying four or 5 demand the Council was 
prorogued. 



Tlie Bengal Legislative Cotmcil 


The autuiim sossion of the Bengal Council met at Cnlcutto on the tth J^BBTJAJRi 
1928. The Swarajist benches were empty, although about eight or nine 
Swarajists including Mr. Naliniranjan Sircar, the Chief Whip or the party 
were to be seen in the lobby, just before the meeting comtnenced. _ 

The President intimated to Mr. Jitcndralal Bannetjee, xvho^ Imd given ?5 

an adjonmment motion to discuss the hartal disturbance in Calcmta, that ms 
Excellency the Governor, who was out oi Calcutta had granted the nMCssa'^ 
permission of the admission of the motion. Mr. Banncrjee however decided nop to 
move the adjournment motion in view of the non-attendance of the bwamjists, 
tWeby rendering it impossible to get the necessary thirty members to support mm 
in asking for leave to move the motion. , , . „ , • „ 

The President next gave his mling as to the procedure to be followw in connec- 
tion with supplementary questions. He said that when notice was askM for, and a 
membii coiild not give a reply, then it would be treated as a fresh question, 
and it might be answered at that session or at the next session. 

Two official bills were introduced and circulated to elicit non-omcial opmiou. 
The first bill was the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill introdneed by Sir 
Provash Milter. Tlie bill authorised tlie Union Boards to combine to open dis- 
pensaries. cattle infirmaries and primary schools. 

Tlie Bengal Medical Bill was intromiced by 
the bill was' to make the Council of Medical 
The Council then adjourned. 


the Hon- Moherly, 
Eegistrntion more 


The object of 
Tepresentative. 


On the ifEBR HART there were 52 raemheva present at the opening^ of 
the sitting, but .as the business proceeded, the House became tbiner and thiner 
till after an hour, the Council had to be ndiounicd for want of quorum. 
Swarajists, excepting Mr. Jitendralal Banncrjee and two others, did not attend 
the Council. 

At question-time Mr. Jitendralal and Moulvis Kader Bux and Ekramul Haq 
(non-Swarajists), put a number of supplementary questions. 

There were four non-official bills, three of which fell owing to non-attendance 
of the movers. _ Mr. Jitendralal Banncrjee fomally introduced his Bill to amend 
the Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act. 

Only one resolution was moved. This was Mr. K. C. Ray Chowdhnry’s motion 
urging the Government to put Linotype operators in the Government Press on the 
permanent grade in regard to pay. Attct the mover finished his speech, Treasury 
Benches became empty, and there was want of quorum and so the Council ndjoumea. 

On the 10th FEBIfUARY a complaint was made by Mr. Abdul Karim regarding 
the adjonmment of the House the previous day, after only one hour’s sitting 
for want of quorum. 

Mr. Karim stated that, accustomed as he was to the Council of State atmos- 
phere, which _ was different, it seemed to him most regrettable that they should 
proceed in this manner. Members of the House, specially old people like himself, 
attend at considerable inconvenience, to do some useful work, and not for the 
sake of mere fun. But, if the Council work was adjourned in the way it was done 
on Thursday, he thought that it was most unfair. 

Ro President : "I think (ho best thing for vou is to appeal to the memhers. 
If they do not turn up, I cannot conduct business.” 

Mr. Karim : “When I was a member of the Council of State, one day the 
leader of the House was absent, and he was taken to task by Sir Alexander 
Hiuddiman, the then President. But here yesterday we found that even the Leader 
of ^c House, not to speak of the Ministers, was away. 

PrcsidCTt : “1 quite appreciate that. But I cannot take notice of such things 
unless Buflicicnt grounds are put forward. 
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^^niicriee ; “Is it not the duty of a Government member at least 
to be present ?” 

Prteident : “It is not for me to say that.” 

resolutions vrerc discussed, one of which moved by Mr, K. C. Roy 
Cnouanury, Labour Member the previous day, urginp the Government to mate 
time^le Lino-operators permanent, was carried in spite of Government opposition. 
• the President asked Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjcc, the only Swarajist present 

' f ^uncil, to move the resolution that stood in his name, expressing indigna- 
oi the Hou^ at the constitution of the Simon Commission, 5Ir. Banncrjee said 
ironically With your permission, I do not want to move this resolution. I find 
that members of my party are not conspicuous by their presence. Presumably, they 
are satisfied with the constitution of the Commission.” 

The Council then adjourned till the 20th instant for want of quorum. 

The Budget fok 1928-29 

On the Both FEBBUAJIY Swarajists were absent from the Council as usual. 
Sir John Simon and the members of the Commission were present, but 
they left before the budget was presented. Attendance was thin. The Hon’ble 
Mr. A Marr presenting a _ deficit budget, in the course of his maiden 

budget speech, regretted exceedingly ^_at it was not a more satisfactory document. 
The actuals of the yc.av 1926-27 exhibited a close approximation to the revised 
estimates of last year. 

Turning to the current year, the Finance Member said, a year ago they 
estimated that their revenue for the year 1927-28 would amount to Rs. 10,71,89,000. 
Against this, they put the revised estimate at Es. 10,76,61,000, an increase of 

nearly five lakhs. 

Speaking of the year 1928-29, he said for the revenue side the budget figure 
for ordinary revenue had been put at Rs. 10.92,61, CKD. ‘Before we can compare 
this figure with those of the previous years, we must deduct Rs, 8,46,000 on 
account of the now method of accounting. We thus airivc at a net figure of 
Es. 10.84,15,000 as compared with the actuals of Rs. 10,50,60,000 for the year 
1926-27 and a revised estimate of Rs. 10,76,61,000 for 1927-28, that is to say our 
butet figure is 7,54.000 higher than our revised estimate for the current year. 

Under loan heads, we have provided for the taking of a loan of 39 lakhs from 
the Government of India. This sum is for the purpose of financing next 

year’s programme on the following schemes:— Damodar Canal Project, new 
Council Chamber, Bally Bridge, improvement to Chittagong Port and the 

Bakreswar Irrigation Project. 

Coming to the expenditure for 1928-29 the Finance Member said: “The 
expenditure which wo havc_ provided for in 1928-29 excluding expenditure out- 
siue revenue account but including the repayment of advances from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund amounts to Rs. 11,84,51,000, as compared with the current 
year’s budget figure of Es. 11.13,30,000, and the revised estimate of Es. 11, 99,22, 000. 
Our anticipated expenditure theiefore is Rs. 75,29,000 in excess of the revised 
estimate for the current year, and Es. 91,90,000 over and above our estimated 
receipts. 1 must mention here, however, that the excess of Rs. 75,29,000 includes 
an item of Rs. 54,47,000 as our contribution to the Government of India. Of 
the balance, an amount totalling Rs. 8,45,009 is due to changes in classification 
and a sura amounting to Rs. 16,16,000 is for expenditure. In arriving at the 
expenditure figures, we have estimated the actual expenditure as closely as we possibly 
can, and have rigorously excluded all unauthorised items, and of course 
non-recurring expenditure. When the members of this House come to examine the 
budget estimates in detail, they will find that we have adhered very closely^ to 
the revised estimates for the current year and that we have allowed little vanatiqn. 

Concluding the Finance Member said lie realised that this was an unsatis- 
factory budget -which did justice to no dep.artment, and thought that _ nobody 
would hold the Ministers or Members responsible for that position. Finally be 
referred to the Meston Settlement and the vigorous protest of the Bengal 
Government and said: “We are again addressing the Government of India 
reiterating our protests against the present financial settlement and_ pur claims 
for its complete revision. In all probability the question of total revisjon of the 
financial settlement will be left to be examined by the Reforms_ Commission. The 
members of the Commission arc now in India for their preliminary survey of 

39 
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the position. They will not go into details until the next cold weather,' but 
when that time comes and when the Government of Bengal put their case 
before the Commission, one of the most important points they will .urge is ttiat 
the financial Bctilement was wrong, and treated Bengal most iinfairly. It was 
largely owing to the shortness of funds that the working nf the reformca 
constitution in Bengal has been hamiiered and that the Ministers have found 
it so difficult to carrj’ on. . , . * . 

The Government of Bengal will pul in the forefront their case— a wd'Ui tor 
a complete revision of the financial settlement, at any rate so far as Bengal is 
concerned ; and unless that is done, 1 am convinecd that all parties in-tho 
province will be unanimous in thinking that the successful working of the new 
Constitution will be impossible in Bengal, however good that constitution may 
be in other ways. 

The Council then adjourned till the 29th February. 

On the 29th FEBRUARY the general discussion of Bengal's deficit budget 
commenced with a small attendance of members. Tlic Swarajist benches, which 
wore occupied by a dozen members of the party, when the proceedings opened, 
were deserted after a little while. It was understood that the members left 
to attend the party meeting in the after-noon to discuss the “no-confidence” motion 
against the ministry. . 

The trend of the non-official criticisms of the budget was a strong emphasis 
of the precarious state of provincial finances, which was attributed to the 
Meston Settlement. 

According to one member, one of the direct consomiences of the hleston 
Settlement and the resultant financial stringency, was that the Ministers had not 
the wherewithal to launch any large scheme in The nation-building departments. 

Moiilvi Abdul Karim said that the Reforms had proved to be /an apple of 
discord. Those who had lived in peace and amity for centuries were now 
cutting each others throat. They complained th.at only a small sum was allotted 
to the nation-building departments, while large siims had been given to the 
police. They suggested that money should be found for the improvement of educa- 
tion. sanitation and agriculture. 

After one and a half hours’ sitting, the flow of manuscript eloquence was 
abruptly stopped for want of qiionim. 

On the 1st iLARCn, the house re-assombling. the President said : 

“I came across a paragraph in to-day’s Sl<ile.<i7)tnii wliich I think I should 
read to you, for its writer prcsumptuoiislv pre-snpposed my decision with 
regard to a matter in which you arc vitally iiitcrcstcd. He drifted away from 
liis responsibility, to invent reasons for such a decision. The attempt "in my 
opinion should not be allowed to go uncondoraned. The paragraph runs thus; 
‘Under the rules the President may or mnv not allow the discussion of the 
motion fo-dtiy, and the chances arc that" he will defer the date till the vacant 
scats have been filled.” I was really shocked, for 1 could hardly believe that 
f/ie islatcsman could actually be led away from the triitli by gossip-mongers ; 
nnd I think it is clearly ray duty to give a piece of friendly advice to the editor, 
namely, that he should exercise more rigorous control over irresponsible 
contnbutors.” _ 

_Tho_ galleries. . were crowded In the expectation that the Swarajists would 
bring in a censure motion on tlie Ministers. Some 20 Swarajists headed 
by Mp Subhns Chandra Bose were seen sitting in the lobby, and a few 
went inside ,(lio Chamber. But ns their iiiinibcr was not large, the motion 
was not brought. 

General discussion of the budget was continued, mid eight non-official 
[members took part. Speeches were on the same line ns vesterdnv. Official 
members did not rise to reply, and the Council was ndjourned till the 12th March. 

t 

Yotisg o:r BuPGEr Gn.ixxs 


On the 12th mRClI the Swarajists 
grants 


attended to lake jiart in (he voting on 


a Santosh, President of the Council, referred to the 

death of loerd Sinha of Raipur, who - - ' ' ’ " " ' 


was a nicmbor of the Council from 1913-16 
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and also a member of the Executive Council, and said that Lord Sinha made history 
T?T ■"’hen as an Indian he took part in the momentous deliberations of the 
V\ ar Council and the War-Cabinet which prepared the ground for the foundation 
of iiiternational liberty and peace. Now that Lord Sinha was dead, said the 
President, in handling the problems of the hour, it was the duty of every 
Indian to assimilate in his every-day existence the lessons of his life. 

_ The President was authorised to send a condolence message to Lady Sinha 
in her bereavement. 


Demasd for Tesaxcy Legislation 

The Government’s conduct in connection with Tenancy Legislation was 
severely censured when by the combined strengtli of the Swarajists, non-official 
Europeans and Moslems, a token cut of Re. 1 in the demand for 4,743,000 under 
Land Revenue was carried by 76 to 29 amidst applause. 

Initiating the discussion, Mr. J. L. Banerjee referred to the inordinate delay 
in not introducing the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act, and observed that it 
nothing was done early a mass conflagration might begin which would involve not 
only the zamindars but also the Government. 

Twitting the Maharaja of Xadia, Mr. Banerjee said, that being a landlord the Maha- 
raja was in an anomalous position. He w.as sitting entrenched behind a solid mass of 
landlordism, with a landlord to the riglit of him (meaning Xawab Nawab Ali Chou- 
dhury), a landlord to the left of him (meaning Sir P. 0. Mittra). and if he might be 
permitted to say a landlord in front of him (mcanin" the chair (Laughter]. 

The President: Do you think, Mr. Banerjee, landlords are incapable of rising to the 
occasion ? 

The excise policy of the Government came in for criticism on the motion of Mr. 
Akbil Dutta, for refusal of the Demand for Rs. 72,000 (superintendence), which was 
lost and the house adjourned. 

On the 14th MAECH two motions reducing demands were discussed and in both 
the Government sustained defeat. 

Under Irrigation a motion reducing the demand for Rs. 1,30,500 by Rs. 1(X) was 
carried. 

The next demand related to General Administration and referred to a demand for 
Rs. 22,(X)0 under the head Executive Council. There were two motions, one entire- 
ly refusing the demand and the other reducing it by Rs. 100. 

The mover of the first motion, Mr. Akhilchandra Dutta (Swarajist), declared that 
Dyarchy was unworkable. He said that his object was to raise a constitutional 
issue. It had been pointed out several times by ex-Miuisters and ex-Executive 
Councillors that dyarchy was not only objectionable but unworkable. Even Lord 
Lytton at the time of his departure had remarked that efficient government under 
the present system was impossible. '‘We want the Bengal Government to tell 
the Smon Commission that the people arc not only opposed to it, but wc want 
the Government to say to them that dyarchy must go and a unitary system of 
Government responsible to the legislature must bo introduced.” 

In reply the Home Member remarked that it was unfair to ask the Government 
to say to the Commission that they were not wanted. If Mr. Dutta and his 
Swarajist friends wanted a change of the government, surely his eloquence would 
be much better received by the Commission than through the imperfect agency of 
the Government. He suggested that the Swarajists should reconsider their attitude 
towards the Commission : and if they wanted the system of Government to be 
changed, they must enter their protest before the Commission itself. Eventually 
Mr. Uutt.a’s motion was lost. 

Moving a cut of Rs. 100 in the dem.and for Rs. 22,000 under the head “Executive 
Council,” ilr. Naliniranjan Sarkar said that it was high time that there should be an 
end to the present system of Government. The attitude of the Government and their 
promises regarding the interness were sickening. The Executive Council was a 
negation of the essential principles of Government. They should no longer live under 
the dispensation of the Executive Council. 

Mr. S. C. Basu (Swarajist from Burdwan) raised an interesting .question that 
the appointment or more than one executive councillor was ultra vires under the 
rules. The Act made provision for one executive councillor, and said the executive 
councillors might be appointed under rules to be made thereafter. No Such rules 
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hod been made, and therefore anything outside the rules could not come 

budget and the esistence of more than one executive councillor was 

Un^stiluUonal. section 47 (3) of the Government of ^ct Imd 

down that provision might be made by the rules under the Act as to the quaU- 
fications to be required. To the best of his knowledge, no such rute had been 
m^e, and no su^ special qualifications wore required. (Irom^ Swarajist 

The motion of Mr. Sarkar was carried by 51 votes to 50. The House adjourned. 

On the 15lh MARCH the Government sustoined another defeat over the 
Eulkati issue, when a cut of Es. 100 in tho demand of the Home Member for the 
Executive Council was adopted by 61 to 43 votes, amidst non-omcial chwes. _ 

The House reiterated its desire to have an open non-official enquiry _ into the 
Kulkati firing, as well as into the conduct of Mr Blandy, the District Magistrate. 

Swarajists headed by Mr. Sen Gupta supported the motion, to settle onw for 
all whether the firing was justified or not. _Mr. Travers, on behalf of non-otncial 
Europeans, was for a departmental enquiry. . . . ^ ... , . „ 

Tho Homo Member, while replying, was heckled by the Swarajists and supporters 
of the motion. 

Minister’s Salauies 


At 4-30 Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt moved that the demand of Rs. 146,000 under 
tho head “Ministers” be refused. . 

Mr. Dutt said that during the last 8 years on no single occ.asjon had tho 
Ministers voted with tho people. _ They had always sided with the Government, 
whether in the matter of repressive legislation or in regard to tho treatment of 
political prisoners. They were obstructing progress. The sooner the Dyarchy 
under which they thriven was killed, the belter it would be for all concerned. 

Proceedings were lively and tho speakers opposing tho motion were greeted with 
ironical cheers from tho Swarajists. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjec, in supporting the motion, said that the Government refused to 
profit by past experience. Had not Bengal pronounced tho doom of Dyarchy in 
nnmistakeable terms ? 

Ee_pTcsenting non-official Europeans, Mr. Travers said that Dyarchy was capable of 
of doing social good, and it was on that ground that they would support 

tho Whnisters. 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Boso criticised the Ministers os flouting the public opinion; 

_ Eeferring to_ Sir P. C. Mittcr, he said that Sir P. C. Slitter was not a true 

Liberal ; othenvise ho could_ not have gone against the Liberal Party in the matter 
of the Statutory Commission. Mr. Bose hud not finished when the Council 

adjourned. 


Next day, the IGth MARCH Mt. Bose, resuming his speech, said that the Ministers 
had _ no power to lay down any policy. Mr. Bose asked wlicthcr tho Education 
Minister had tho support of the Moslem community behind him. 

Mr. Abdul Karim, tbpjifjb not enamoured of dyarchy, thought that some useful 
work might be done provided the right men were put into office. He would vote 
the Ministers’ salaries because the mandate of his constituency was to co-operate 
with the Government.^ 

M, T. E. James said that they should not consider personalities. In spite of its 
uofeetBj dyarchy was responsible for some good measures. TTie Swarajists could 
not point to any such acln'evcmcnt. (Ironical cheers from Swarajists). Dyarchy 
gave them tho Calcutta Slunicipal Act but for which the Swarajists would uot be 
as strong to-day as they wore. (Kenowed ironical cheers.) 

Sir. Sarat C. Bose, speaking ironically, said that he would like to add ono more 
acnievcmcnt to the list of achievements of tho Llinisters who worked dyarchy 
aunng the first threo years. This, ho was sure, would add a feather to the cap 
Or tno present alinistcr, who was then the Slinisfcr of Education (meaning Sir ProvashJ. 



it M the Chancellor that plac^ Sir Provnsh in the greatest 

tmnculty. Mr. barat Bose remarked tliat the House would agree that this was 
tao best achievement to tho credit of the Alinistcr. (Ironical Swarajist chccra). 
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Kasim opposing, amidst ironical Swarajist elieera, the rejection motion, 
uiterm a note of warning, saying that the causes responsible for the failure of 
(tyarcuy m Bengal would persist even when autonomy was grant^. 

Sir P. C. Mitter's Eeply to the Debate 

I pointed out that the_ motion being against Dyarchy, 

ho w'lld not deal with the personal issues introduced. The main issue was 
whether they could get any good out of it. C!ould they get rid of dyarchy, to-day. 
to-morrow or even within the next three years ? That was the main issue, ana 
ms answer was an emphatic ‘‘No” (Swarajists remarking ; Yes, if you vote with us.) 
He had sat at the feet of Gokhale and Tilak (A voice : At the feet of Eowlatt). 

Sir P. C. Mitter : Yes, I have, and since my friends are so anxious to remind 
me of that I might tell them it does not touch me. 

The speaker said the lesson which he learnt from the lives of Gokhale and 
Tilak, was that he must try to extract some good out of Dyarchy, unsatisfactory 
though it might be. Eepiying to the charce of unworthiness, he mentioned his 
Mheme of rural water supply committing the Government to a loan policy involv- 
ing a crorp of rupees. 

Mr. Subash Bose ; What about the Simon Commission ? 

Mr. K.' S. Ray : What are your views on the Commission ? 

Sir P. C, Mitter ; May I proceed Sir ? 

Mr. Sarat 0. Bose ; I^t us have your views on the Simon Commission. 

The Minister avoided the point and resumed his seat. 

Mr. Moberly said that the vote would decide for the next twelve months whethoi' 
there should be any Ministers in Bengal or not. Eepiying to the Swarajists’ 
interjections, Mr. Moberly said if the motion was passed they would have no chance 
of passing a vote of “no-confidence.” Ministers must have time to understand their 
work. Turn the Ministers out if incompetent, but let them have chance. He 
repudiated the suggestiou that the Finance Member had power to turn down pro- 
posals or schemes of the Ministers. 

Eepiying to the charge that the Governor bad selected a Minister who had 
no following, he asked whether those who had a following were prepared to accept 
office permanently. Lord Lytton sent for Mr. C. R. Das, and Sir Stanley Jackson 
for the Leader of the Opposition. They wanted Ministers from those who had 
the support of the majority of the electea members. _ Referring to the constitutional 
issue raised, Mr. Moberly said there was one genuine and constitutional way and 
that was to go to the Simon Commission direct. (Voices ; We have boycotted itf. 
Mere negation, mere denial of the rights of Parliament, was _ not the way to get 
what they wanted. The best way was to tell the Commission exactly what 
tihey want^ . ^ ^ 

The House by 51 to 50 votes carried Mr. Sarkar’s cut motion of Es. 100 amidst 
non-official cheers. 

The Council then proceeded to discuss other grants. After passing the demands 
for &e “Legislative Council” and “Justice,” the Council adjourned. 


OES8TJBE OK Jail Admikistratiok 


On the 17ik MARCH the treatment of political prisoners in jails was raised by 
Mr. J. L. Banerjee who moved a token cut of Ee. 1 in the demand under jails and. 
Convict Settlements. , „ ^ , ,. 

Mr. B. E. Bose referred to the recommendation of the Jail Committee regarding 
political prisoners, and characterised them as most unsympathetic. j • 

Mr. Bancrjeo’s motion was carried by 41 to 41 votes, amidst thundering 
Swarajist cheers. , it, tt . 

The Government sustained another defeat when by 48 to 41 tne House 
censured the district Jail Administration of Bengal. 

Police Cosdcct Ok Hartal Day 

On the mh MARCH the condnet of the Calcutta Police on the hartal day 
on the 23rd February, when the Simon Commission arrived m Bombay, was 
discussed for three hours when four motions for cuts lu the Presidency 
Police demand were moved. 
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in raiding ' 


Mr. B. K. Bose, Swarajist, condemned the conduct of the Police 
educational institutions and arresting innocent persons. _ , 

Mr. F. E. James, a European non-official eye-witness of some of the incidents 

on the hartal day, declared that attempts were made to force the people to observe 
hartal. He did not blame the students who participated in the disorders bectuise 
they had been exploited by a political party _ which excited racial hatred, tne 
Pofice was subjected to continuous provocation, and they had been on duty 
the whole day without food. _ ... - n i 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Swarajist, after giving instances of alleged lolice 
highhandedness, said that Congress members and volunteers had nothing to 
with tile excesses on the hartal day. The Police Commissioner found 
and buses deserted and he had no justibcation to keep tip the show, 
policemen guard the cars. He could have stopped the running 
avoided many unfortunate incidents. Before declaring hartal, the leaders 
ed the volunteers to observe non-violcnce._ The Congress 
the crowd could not be controlled in the ordinary way, and 


do 

tram cars 
and make 
trams and 
instruct- 
members knew that 
had ppven definite 


instructions to the workers and volunteers. _ As regards exploitation of 
the students hir Roy observed that they had learnt it from the West. Iii every 
European country', students took a lead in political agitation and demonstration. 

Mr. S. 0. Bose said that Mr. James, for the sake of his own countrymen, should 
give up his attitude. As regards exciting racial hatred history stated that after 
the Mutiny racial hatred was first instilled by the Britishers. _ They taught 
Hindus that Moslems should be suppressed, for the part they took in the Mutiny. 
Again, after the Bengal partition, Sir Bampfyide Fuller taught that the Hindus 
should be suppressed. As to students taking part in politics, the Britishers were 
responsible for it. The discomfiture of Englishmen at the failure of their 
attempt to induce people to support the Simon Commission, led them to sav 
that it was sedition to urge boycott. He could not understand what sort of 
exploitation Mr. James meant but ho reminded him_ that Lord Ctirzon had said 
that administration and exploitation must go hand in hand. Congressmen were 
not ashamed of advising students to observe hartal. If students had been left to 
themselves on the hartal day, the Police would have found to their annoyance 
that the hartal had passed of peacefully. Many wrongs were being done in the 
name of peace and order. 


Govt. Defeat ix Pouce Dejiand 


On the 20lh MARCH the Government was defeated twice when two 
cuts were made in the Calcutta police demand. 

Mr. A. N. Moberly, Home Member, expressed regret that the debate 'had taken 
a racial and communtil turn. Regarding the riots of 192C, ho said that during the 
nets the Police was abused by both the Hindus and the Mahommtdans, which 
clearly showed that the police did not take sides. Referring to the remarks made 
by Mr. B. C. Bose that Lord Curzon in a sjieech had said that exploitation and 
administration should go hand in hand, Mr. Moberly said that Lord Curzoii used the 
word “Exploitation” to mean development of the resources of the country for the 
benefit of the pco])lc and not in any sense of taking advantage of the people. 

Referrmg to the charges of extravagance and inefficiency, Mr. Moberly Jsaid 
that the Police force in Calcutta w.as not excessive, but really inadequate in cases of 
emergency. If the demand was decreased, the Police would bo incapable of dealing 
with riots. The Government were paying due regard to economy, wherever possible. 

Regarding the hartal incidents, llr. Moberly said the Government attitude was 
not to interfere with those who observed hartal voluntarily. They interfered only 
when persons forcibly urged others to abstain from doing tbeir usual work. Xbe 
police li.ad no interest in breaking peaceful hjirtal or in causing injury to men. 

'^cll what dangerous consequences would ensue the disturbances, 
luotiensivc persons when mixed up with the crowd were treated as rioters 
mia this happened in every country. No one regi'cttcd more than the Government 
the hartal incidents. 


rctluction of Es. 100 in the Calcutta police demand in 
carried bv ni^ votc^^ madequacy of Mahomedans in tbe force was raised, was 

was"^ds!d^v^'s°i'n°.^^ip){T"® question of hartal 

was raiseu was carried bj a majority of cloven votes. 
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motion refuBinp: the demand of one Inkh under the head 
onminal Investigation Department Secret Service,” ivhich was negatived. 

Calcutta Pobt Sekvice 

The Swarajists defeated the Government by a large majority on the motion 
reducing the demand of Es. 5,91,000 under the head “Ports Pilotage” by Es. 100. 

Mr._ S. C. Bose (Swarajist) urged the Indiiuiisation of the Port Trust Service, 
and said that they did not object to the appointment of Englishmen, who made India 
their home. They objected to “itinerant colonisation” by Europeans. The Calcutta 
1 ort Trust existed to find a market for British manufactures, he declared. 

Tim Finance iMember, replying on behalf of the Government, said the Calcutta 
lort Trust was administered by 19 elected Commissioners and the Government had 
got very little control over the Port Tnist. 

The motion was carried, 61 voting for and 40 against. 

The Council next took up the demand of Es. 12,89,000 under “Education” 
reserved, and discussetl the token cut of Ee. 1 in the demand for non-Government 
primary schools for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Discussion was not over, when 
the Council adjourned. 


“No-Confidence” Motion Lost 

On the 2/s( ^LiRGH, in a full House with overcrowded galleries, the Mah.araja 
of Mymensingh moved his “N’o-Confidence” motion against the Ministers. 

The Maharaja, at the outset, assured the House that his views 
towards dyarchy remained unchanged. He knew that this form of Government 
was only transitory, and that they would lose nothing by working tliis transitory 
form of Government. The present Ministry _ was formed with Ministers from 
different parties with no definite policy. He did not accept the suggestion that 
no new Ministry could bo formed. 

Mr. B. K. Bose (Swawajist) s.aid that they did not believe in dyarchy. They 
were not going to be deluded by the ^lilded political show styled Eeforms. 
Dyarchy was a transitional measure and unwork.ible. Put into office by white 
bureaucrats the Ministers had no following. He next raised the issue of the 
Simon Commission, whose boycott was supported by prominent Liberals all over 
the country. Was Sir P. 0. Mittcr, Alinistcr for Self-Government, willing to 
abide by the decision of his party ? 

Mr. Tr.avers, a non-oflicial European member, said that they had always con- 
sidered it their duty to see that the constitution functioned, and they had always 
tried their best to support the Ministry and was doing so now, because the 
biggest party in the House was making one more effort to wreck the Ministry 
ana because’ tliey (the Europeans) had confidence ;in the present Ministers. They 
were tired of the small fgroups which always were shifting and changing. If this 
Ministry was driven out, they (Europeans) 'would not be able to sujiport the 
next Ministry if it was formed. Unless there was a stable ministry, there was 
no hope of good work being done in the nation-building departments. 

Prof. Jitcndralal Banerjee (Sw.arajist) after saying that they were bound to 
wreck Dyarchy, observed that he doubtw the bwa fides of to-day’s motion. The 
sponsor of the motion had never voted with them previously, and was anxious 
to get into power. , 

, -Nawab Musharafl’ Hossain, Minister, stated that during his five months of 
office, he had completed the Primary Education and the University Bills. 

Mr. J. M. IScn Gupta repudiated the charges against the mover by one who 
owed his seat to the Government. The Ministers, he stated, had not the support 
of the elected Indians. He did not care from what motive the motion was 
moved. As Congressmen they were bound to support it. The Minister was 
supported by the Europeans and the officials. , 

Mr. S. a Bose (Swarajist) dissociated himself from the remarks of Mr. Jitcndra- 
lal B.anerjee about the mover of the motion. . 

Sir Provash Chandra Iilitter, iMinister, said that they had done nothing against the 
interest of the countn-. The Jlinisters advanced the cause of the country 
under very great difticulties. They could not proclaim their policy till it was 
accepted by Government as a whole. True, he had condemned dyarchy before ; 
but he hacl alwavs said that, however unsatisfactory dyarchy was, it was possible 
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to extract some good ont of it. He could not understand -srliy tLc non-Swarajists were 
cmniating the Swarajists in supporting this motion. _ 

The Council rejected the no-confidence motion against Sir Frovash Ghanara 
tMitter by 65 rotes ag.ainst GO. . . .wr » i 

The Council next rejected the no-confidence motion against Isawah MosUarnu 
Hussain, by 66 votes against 6o. 

The Edhcatioh HExrAND 

On the 22nil MARCH the Council discussed motions for the reduction and 
refusal of Budget demands under European Education. All “cut” proposals 



the salary — 

months^ evoked much discussion. 

TOie mover Mr. Baral Kumar Dutt said that since thecreation of the post 70 years 
ago it had been honorary. There was no necessity for a salaried Vice-Chancellor 
for the latter would be under the control of the Government and hinder the growth 
of the University. 

Dr. Banerjeo objected to a paid Vice-Chancellor on the ground of economy. It 
vrould bring the University into the quagmire of party politics. 

The Education Minister opposed the motion and said that the idea of a paid Vice- 
Chancellor originated from the recommendations of the Eadler Commission. The 
other Universities had paid Vicc-ChancellorB. 

Sir Abdur Rahim opined that the proposal would bring the maximum amount 
of friction in the working of the University. 

Mr. J. E. James wanted to know the exact nature of the emergency for fho 
proposal for a paid Vice-Chancellor. 

Eventually the motion was carried. 

The next motion was for a token cut of Re. 1 in the demand under ‘•grants’’ 
for the Calcutta University. The object of the motion was to draw attention to 
the inadequate grant made to fho Calcutta University. 

Tlio Minister replying said that the Government were enquiring into the needs 
of the Calcutta University, after which the exact amount of grant to be given 
would bo fixed. The House then adjourned. 

On the 2G(h MARCH, farther discussion on the education demand was resumed 
.and after two cut motions have been lost and one withdrawn, the entire 
demand of Rs. 1,16,33,000 as amended in the Council was put 
to the vote. The motion was carried, 43 voting for and 40 against it. 

Medical Guant. 

The Hon. Sir Provas Chundcr Mittcr then moved that n sura of Es. 48,91,000 be 
grauted for expenditure under the head ‘Medical’. 

Sir. Nalini Ranjan Sircar on behalf of Dr. Kumud Sankar Eoy moved that the 
demand of Rs. 6,19,000 under the head Medical Betilemcnt be reduced by Be 1. 

The motion was lost 33 voting for and 40 against. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy moved that the demand of Es 24,17,500 under the head 
Hospitals and Dispensaries bo reduced by Re 1. He drew the attention of the 
Government to the two important problems (1) beggar problem and [21 Tuberculosis 
pro'ilem which carried away a lakh of people every year. 

The amendment was lost and the main demand was carried. 

Rural Water Bttpple 

An important announcement outlining the scheme of rural water supply in 
Bengal was made by Sir Provash Chandra Milter. 

den’ORd moved by the Hon. Minister for a sum of 
Rs. 37,14,003 for expenditure under the head “Public Health” 

TT ui: cut of Es. 7,82,000 under fho head 

"PuMic Health Establishment.” 

The token cut was losi and the Hou.se acrccd to the original demand. 

Tlic House was discussing the demand under the head “Agiculture,” when it 
adjonracd till the next day, the 27/5 A/jlRCi?’ when after several reduction motions 
have been lost the onginnl demand was ginnlcd. 
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VOm'G ON BUDGET GRANTS 

Ikdustbial developjiekt. 

On the 27th ISIAROH the remainder of the Bengal Budget demands were granted 
by the Council without discussion. 

A token cut of Re. 1 to the Industries demand was moved, urging the establish- 
ment of industrial schools in every district for the education of young men which 
would solve the unemployment question. 

The Minister, replying, said the Government were considering important schemes 
relating to industries and it was hoped to present a budget next year, which would 
help the advance of the industrial development of Bengal. He was prepared to start 
experimentally a polytechnic but no industry would succeed, unless it stood the test 
of competition. The amendment was lost and the original demand that a sum 
of Rs. 12.36,000 be granted was carried. 

Snroit CoJonssiOK Resoeutiox Witiidiiawx 

On the 28th. MAJRCE a resolution which was to have been moved by the 
Hon’ble Maharaja of Nadia with regard to the Simon Commission was withdrawn 
for the present and the Council was prorogued. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja said that in view of the fact that difTerent groups 
of the House had approached the Government, and also in due deference to the 
wishes of the various groups, the resolution standing in his name would not be 
moved at present. In order to give them sufficient time to consider the question the 
government decided to withdraw the resolution and not to move the resolution this 
session. He however stated that the Government would bring forward the resolution 
at the earliest possible opportunity at the next session. “The resolution has not 
been moved. I have the command of His Excellency the Governor to announce 
that the Council stands adjourned”. 

The resolution which stood in the name of the Hon’ble Maharaja of Nadia ran thus; — 
“That this Council recommends to the Government that steps be taken to give 
effect to the proposal of the Statutory Commission that a Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council be appointed to assist the Commission.” 


Tile U. P. Legislative Cotsndl 

The spring session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced in 
the now Council House, Lucknow on the 22nd FEBRV APT 1928 with the Hon. 
Rai Sita Ram Bahadur, President, in the chair. In view of an exciting 
and interesting debate which was expected to ensue on the Simon Commission 
boycott resolution which appeared in to-day’s agenda in the name of Pandit Badri 
Datt Pande (Swarajist), all the g.alleries intended for visitors and strangers were 
fully occupied and the special gallery reserved for indies was particularly 
overcrowded. 

There was a record attendance of members. Out of 121 members who could 
possibly have attended, as many .as 115 were present. This was entirely due_ to 
the fact that the first item on to-day’s agenda was a resolution standing against 
the name of a Swarajist member to the effect that the present constitution and the 
Statutory Commission were wholly unacceptable to this _ Council and it would 
have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage and _ in any form. It was 
anticipated that there would be a keen debate on the resolution. It was, however, a sad 
clis<appointment to the expectant visitors to hear, immediately after the question 
time, the statement from the Swarajist benches that they had droided not to 
move the resolution of the boycott of the Commission to-day. This announce- 
ment was followed by the withdrawal of the Swarajist members from the hall 
and the emptying of the visitors' galleries. 

Ekquiuy rxTO Jail Admikistratiox 

One of the resolutions to-day urged the appointment of a committee of nine, 
40 
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of whom six should be elected non-ofiicinl members to enquire into nnd report 
upon iail administration in general and the treatment of prisoners, ordinary or 
political, with a view to suggesting measures of reform. An amendment, was 
proposed by Mr. Ahmed Shah to the effect that the Committee should contain 
a strong non-official element, but its numerical strength and composition shoula 
be left in the hands of Government. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, opposed the resolution, but approved ot tlie 
amendment. He pointed out that Government were of their own accord 
introducing considerable improvements in jail administration. Vocational educa- 
tion had been introduced in certain jails and everywhere special attention was 
being paid to the condition of the prisoners’ health. If the Council wanted a 
committee to examine the matter in detail he would gladly agree, but in fairness 
to him the Council should leave the choice of the Committee's personnel to 
Government. Soon after the Home Member’s statement the resolution was with- 
drawn and the Council adjourned for the day. 

On tha 28rd FEBRUARY CouneU had a very short sitting during which 
two nonofficial resolutions were carried against Government opposition. _ The lirst 
related to the extension of Muliarram holidays from seven (o ten days in all civil 
courts and the second urged the necessity for penalizing the sale of adulterated 
Ghee. There were two other resolutions on the agenda which were dceincd to have 
been withdrawn in the absence of Babu Eishori Prasad and Pandit Shri Sadayataii 
Pande, who had given notice of their intention to move them. The attendance 
of non-official members was rather thin, the Swarajists being absent. Only half a 
dozen Swarajists were present when the Council met but they walked out immediate- 
ly after question-time, which took less than ten minutes. 

Boycott ov Simon CoMiussioN 

On the 24th FEBRUARY the commission boycott resolution 'was moved in 
the Council, but the find decision on the question was postponed 
till thc_ next day when the debate was resumed and the resolution voted upon. 
Every inch of space in the visitors’ gallcrira was occupied. 

Among the distinguished visitors were tlie Maharaja of Mahraudabad and Eaja 
Sir Rampal Singh and the Nawab of Knrnal. 

Deputy and Assi8T.tNT Poeice Superintendi'.nts 

Earlier in the day the Council discussed a non-official resolution at some length 

eventually reicyted it by 43 votes against 34. the Swarajists f.aking no part. 

Mr. C. Y. Cnintamani moved that the Govcrnor-in-Council shoula take steps 
to amalgamate the cadres of_ Assistant and Deputy Superintendenf,s of Police, and 
to remove, as far ns possible, the invidious distinction between those two classes of 
officers. 

The movers contentions were that the distinction between Assistant 
ana Deputy Superintendents of Police, was based mostly on raei.al grounds. 
It uas not possible for the Txical Government to decide the issue on their own 
Btepf"^^"’ reason why he asked them to take the necessary 

Kumvar Jagadisb Prasad, Chief Sccrctarj-, and the Nawab of Chattari, the 
Dome Member, both opposed the resolution pointing out that no racial disenmina- 
non _wn.s involved, but that the differences _ wore due to one being an All India 
uorvire, and the other a Provincial Service. These differences existed in other 
nranclics of the Executive services as well. As for amnig.amatioii, it was a niattei- 
rer decision by the Sccrefaiy of State and not by the Local Government. 

as stated before, was pressed to a division, and rejected by the 

THE BOY'COTT BE.SOLUTION 

Afr. Sfiikandilal, Swarajist Deputy President, then moved the boycott resolution, 
wiiicti was word for word a repetition of the Assembly resolution, and advanced six 
wr total non-co-operation with the Simon Commission. 

hhe resolution ran ns follows;— 

That this Council recommends to the Government to inform the Governor- 
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General in Council and His aiajesty’s Government in England, that the present 
ronstitution and Scheme of the Statutory Commission are wholly unacceptable to 
It, and that it will have nothing to do with the Commission at any Btaue and in 
any form.” 

f mover e principal arguments were that Briatin had since 1919 turned a deaf ear 
ot India s legitimaf-e dernanas and aspirations, that self-determination was the birthright 
to India, that the Commission was only an eyewash, the British Cabinet having already 
arrived at certain eoaclusions regarding India, and that the Commission was out 
Only to widen comniunal and other dilferenccs which already existed to the misfor- 
tune of India, and finally that India’s only reply to Lord Birkenhead’s insolent 
threats was utter indifference to the activitias of the Statutory Commission. Mr. 
Mukandilal’s appeal to the Muslim members was that the Hindus and iluslims in 
India could expect much more from each other than from the all-British 
Commission. 

Ho was followed by Mirza Sajjad AH Khan (nominated), who failed to see any 
reason why an impartial Corarai^sion of enquiry should be boycotted, purely 

bec.ause of its composition. In his opinion it was difficult to have a Commission 

truly representative of India’s numerous interests. 

Bandit Badri Dutt Pande (Swarajist) was firmly of the opinion that if any 
section of the community aspired to gam small benefits by co-operating with the 
Commission, it would not only mar the prospects of India as a whole, but also ruin 
its own bigger interests. For the benefit of the JIuslim members who had issued 
a manifesto against boycott, Mr. Pande mentioned the part played by Britain 
against .Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt, Turkey, Persia and Iraq. 

Ihe Hon’ble ilr. George Lambert advised the Council not to take hasty decision 
in regard to its attitude towards the Statutory Commission. As affairs stood at 
present, he would advance no arguments for or against the resolution. His only 
suggestion was tiiat no decision be taken on the matter just at jiresent, because 

there was no occasion for it. This Council would not bo asked to select any 

committee to sit with the Commission until August or September next. Further 


then. In’ the world of politics, 
should this Council bind itself 


developments might take place between now and 

the unexpected did happen now and again. Why _ 

in any shape or form just at present ? He would not assert, but thought that the 
resolution had been tabled in haste in furtherance of a movement which had its 
origin outside the Council. He was afraid the discussion of the resolution at this 
stage was not fair to the members of the Council. If, however, the bulk of the 
elected members were firmly of the opinion that whatever might happen, however 
much things might alter within the next five months, they would not, under 
any circumstances, co-operate with the Commission, then, of course, the yesoluUqn 
might as well be discussed now. But that was not, so far as he could _ judge, the 
attitude of the majority of Indians. Why then should the Council commit itself now ? 

The Council was adjourned at this stage, and the debate postponed. 


On the 2df/i FEBBUABlc the debate was continued till late in the .afternoon, 
when closure was moved and accepted. The House divided, with the result 
that 56 members voted for the resolution and 55 against it. • 

The President declared in the beginning that the resolution was lost, the division 
figures being 56 against and 55 for. _ • i .i. tt - 

The announcement was received with cheers from one section of the Himso ; 
but immediately afterwards the President corrected himself, and announced the 
correct result. There was an uproar. Some Swarajist members raised the cry of 
"Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, and the cry w.is echoed and re-echoed not only from 
the Opposition benches but also from some of the visitors’ gallOTcs. For full ten 
minutes there was practically no order in the Council chamber. The President rose 
repeatedly, and eventually order was restored. __ i 

An analysis of the voting was as follows : — ^Ayes 56, Ivoes do ; r<eutrals p and 
absentees 6. Two of the three Ministers*, namely, Rai Ila3C3waT Bah and Ihatoir 
Bajcndra Bingh observed neutrality ; while the third Minister, ^awap Yusuf voted 
against the resolution. There was considerable heat and tension m the debate. 
The Council then adjourned. 


As an aftermath to this the two Ministers resigned. See p. . . 322 
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On tlie 27ih FEBRUARY two non-official resolutions _ were discussed. 
The first resolution recommended to the Government to appmnt n. tommvuce 
consisting of three non-officials and two official members of the Council, to collect 
statistics of micldle class unemployment, and to enquire into its causes anci suggest • 

ways and means to relieve it. 

Eai Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Educati 9 n, stated that the problem of uneraploj- 
ment amon^ the educated classcB was rcecivlug the caTcful attention of the v^overn- 
ment and a Committee consisting of certain departmental head was alvoiay inaimig 
detailed enquiries. There was at present no_ necessity for appointing _ anotner 
Committee. The resolution after some discussion was passed without a uiyision. 

The second resolution urged upon the Government to introduce bills to amenci 
the existing District Boards and Municipalities Act_B,_ with a view to remove 
the control exercised over local bodies by the Divisional Commissioner ana tne 
District Magistrates. . i i- „ 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing tlm resolution, 
pointed out that under the provision of the existing Acts, Divisional Commissioners 
and District Officers had very little control over local bodies. The control was 
limited only to matters of r^ iitiiic inspection and emergency that were absolutely 
necessary and essential for the welfare of the local bodies themselves. 

The resolution was pressed to a division, and rejected by 31 votes against il. 


On the 28th FEBRUARY hardly 30 no-offieial members werc_ present. 
It was purely an official day, the primary business being the 
voting of supplementary demands for the current financial year and the considera- 
tion and passage of the Bill to amend the U. P. District Boards Act of_l922. 

Supplemental^ estimates under difTerent heads aggregating to over 23 lakhs, of 
which nearly 18 lakhs wore for Irrigation Expenditure not .charged to revenue, were 
voted by tlie Council . 

The only token cut of the item concoruing the Government Printing Press was 
adopted as a protest against the Government’s refusal to comply with the request of 
the House Committee of the Council that all Government publications, sbould be 
supplied &ee of cost and postage to every member of the Council, The token cut 
was adopted by 20 votes against 21, 

The Bill to amend the District Boards Act of 1922 introduced by Hal Bajeswav 
Bali, Education Blinistor, was passed unanimously. 

The Bill makes it obligatory on the part of District Boards to constitute Education 
Committees to exercise, discharge and perform all powers, duties and functions of the 
Boards in regard to educational matters with some exceptions relating to Budgets. 

At the conclusion of the official business the Council adjourned. 


The PixAxciAL StatejuiXt foe 19 ’8-29. 


On the 3nl MARCH the Hon'ble Mr. George Lambert, Finance 

Member, presented his first budget. In doing so, he first dealt willi ' 
the financial position of the Province in the current year and the year 

licfore. In 192G-27 there was a large difforenco between the revised 

estimate of 'the year and the actual expenditure finallj’ reported. The 
revised estimate of 1926-27 assumed that the current year 1927-23 would open with 
a balance of just under 16 lakhs. The actuals on the contrary showed a deficit 
of nearly 46 lakhs. In other words, (he opening ixalanco of 1927-28 was 62 lakhs 
less than what was anticipated when the current yaar’s budget was prepared. 
Secondly, according to die revised estimates of the current vear, receipts were 
better than the budget esfimatc by 25 lakhs, while disburseinents' rose by 63 lakhs; 
Inc net rc.plt was that the closing balance of lls. 126 and half lakhs forecasted 
in the onginal budget of 1927-28 had, according to the revised estimate, fallen to 
about Bs. 27 lakhs. AVith this b.ilancc the figures for the budget year 1928-29 
revenue Us. 12,47,49,000 and debt head receipts for aapital outlay Es. 
2,91,lo,000. These two items together with the opening balance of Bs. 26,93,000 
Mought up the grand total of revenue and the receipt. s in 1)28-29 to 
Bs. 15,66,o7.000. 


Bs. 12,43,83,000 for revenue charges, 
amounted to Bs 15 2217 words, (ho total disbursements 
The budget lor Wi2§ proridfed for a closing balance ‘.of Bs. 43,10,000. This 
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and Es . '23 40 ^{’o belonRinp; to the Famine Insurance Fund, 

the budget included Rs^'il^rinnnn^ I'evenue balance. The expenditure in 

ernraent! sSl t his be eontnbution to the Central Gov- 

closing balance wou d mf Proposed in (he Assembly the 

contribudorto 7*'. ^^9 of remission of the 

of the araikbfe bahnep^fol r Proposed to utilise part 

for fhpsD rJm.; of oow expenditure. The total sum allotted 

Departments 2-2 lakhs ™uld go to tL 


Geserai. Discl'ssiox of the Budget 

“is/'lf f fci«s°Sd stabr“"““' 

the United ProxdnnJ’a outspoken. The speaker was glad that for once 

balamie heinV^ir^ a revenue surplus budget, the closing 

made to years some contributiou had been 

Sle nn T^ Budget might bo a mere 

the Fimnpp not in any way justify a gambling spirit in 

tion for ffoless it w.as reckless gambling, there was no explana- 

In rPdPrrl divergence in the estimates and actuals of the 1926-27 Budget, 

sidp Budget under discussion, its dark phase was its expenditure 

actiinl piitHnl a ospenditure showed a substantial increase, while there was nu 
^otoai cutting down of Transferred items. 

simt^VPi' oongratulated the Finance Member on his first Budget. He 

M •^^bancement of the stamp duty and of court fees. 
thn?°V1fn ^ ^^f^o approved of tlie Budget. Babu Shyam lal regretted 

been treated in a step-motherly fashion, 
fiidayct Hussain advocated the creation of a revenue 
i-iQ 1 ® ^P'lrtments of Agriculture and co-operative credit, he said, should 

reco^trucdoji ' emphasised the necessity of paying greater atteutiou to rural 

Abdullah w.as afraid that education was being treated worse in the 
Reformed regime than before. 

rr-oo MoHanlal felt that from the point of view of the villager the Budget 

uas not at all satisfactory. Pandit Iqbaiuarain Gurtu said that a stop must be put 
® borrowing money for unprodiiclive iiurposes except in emergencies, 

insc^a or borrowing for revenue purchases, it would bo better if the Government 
went to the Council and asked for extra taxation. 

iiie Deputy President adjourned the Council for want of a quorum. 


. 9P. ^-bo 75(/i MAllCH Mr. George Lambert, as leader of the House, made 
touching references to the death of Sir Ludovic Porter. The Couucil then proceeded 
with the discussion of the Budget. 

. Thakur Hanumaii Singh laid stress on the education of girls and the 
improvement of rural sanitation. 

Nawabzada Liaqat_ All Khan demanded more money for the Transferred 
Departments. The Police alone consumed more money than Agiiculture, Indus- 
tries, Slcdical and Public Health. Agriculture, which was of vital importance, 
received less than 2 annas per acre. 

Mr. C. Y. Chiutamani said that E was not Mr. Lambert’s fault if the financial 
prospect tvas more gloomy than bright. He had come to the present oflice only 
recently, therefore the responsibility for anything unsatisfactory in the financial 
situation could not be laid at his door. Mr. Lanibert had. on the contrarj', given 
^■idence in his statement of qualities which bade fair to make him a" success. 

did not suffer from la<*k of ability or lack of candour. 

.Tbn speaker regretted that the Finance Member had used somewhat incautious 
and indiscreet language in his statement when he spoke of yielding to Ministerial 
pressure. He had thereby drawn upon himself strong criticism — in the speaker's 
opimop most unfair and undeserved^ criticism — from a well known quarter. 

Eai Eajeswar Bali, Mueation Minister, said that the Transferred side of (he 
wvernmeiit had received^ a fair share in the matter of expenditure, but he and 
his colleagues had not obtained from the Finance Blember all they wanted. 
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Even if he had not received all ho livanted, ho must aoknowledgo the sj^mpathe- 
tic altitude of the Finance Member and the courtesy of the Finance becretary 
in making serious efforts to meet the hKnistere’ wishes. , r. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister of Public Works and Local Self-Government, 
expressed gratitude to the members for their acknondedgment that the road 
building scheme had proved successful. ... . . 

The N.awab of Chattari, Home Member, referred to the criticism against the 
expenditure of borrowed money on police buildings. Most of the thaiias were 
located in dilapidated buildings of the old Moghul or Mahratta days. Some of 
them were too risky to live in. As a matter of fact 18 such builchngs were 
condemned by the P. W. D. , , , . . , , 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, Finance Secretary, referred to the old provincial loan. 
Ho pointed out that two-thirds of it had already been paid, and the bnlanco 
would vanish within the next five years. In regard to borrowing money for the 
repair of irrigation works damaged by the floods of September 1924, the reason 
was that the damage had to bo repaired before ne.xt June, otherwise there would 
have been a heavy loss in irripjation revenue. He did not fall in with the view 
that the Council had no control over debt head disbursements. As a matter of fact 
any member could propose n “cut” in respect of a particular item of debt 
charges. 

Mr. George Lambert, in winding up the debate, agreed with Mr. Chintamaui that 
his remark regarding severe Ministerial pressure was perhaps unhappy. It had 
given rise to all sorts of misunderstandings and conjectures. Wild talks of differ- 
ences within the Government and interference by the head of tlie Province all owed 
tlieir origin to an innocent pleasantry. The Government had a firm hope that the 
contiibmion would be totally remitted by Sir Basil Blackett and the entire Budget, 
including the addendum, bad been prepared on that assumption. 

He was in agreement with his critics that borrowings should be limited only 
to productive or emergent expenditure. Borrowings for police buildings and roads 
were only in continuation of the policy agreed upon by the Council two years ago, 
The only new debt was Es. 33 lakhs for two hydro-electric schemes, which would 
certainly pay. 


VoTixG os Budget Geasts 

On the lath MAUCH voting on Budget grants commenced. Kunwar Kajendra 
Singh, Minister, moved a grant of E. 33,07^05 under the head •‘Agriculture.” 

The lllinister gave details of tho activities of the Agricultural Department and 
said that different agricultural tracts had been formed into agricultural circles under 
Deputj’ Directors. The Government had recently appointed three Deputy Dirooiors, 
who were residents of the United Provinces. They had received a posb-graduato 
training overseas. There had been a considerable increase in the number of aided 
private farms run on modern lines. In 1927 there were 725 such modern farms 
against 405 in 1924. Some of those farms were utilised by tho Department for the 
production of improved seeds. 

During the last three years grants-in-aid aggregating to about Es. 1 and one-fourth 
lakhs had been given to private farms in return for their undertaking to supply 
about 50,00u maunds of improved seeds for distribution among the tenants. During 
the current year nine central seed stores were opened. 

In 1927, 225,000 maunds of seeds were thstribuied from 148 stores in 40 districts 
against barely 50,000 maunds in 1924. There had been a similar improvement in 
the number of the implements distributed. 

The cattle heads maintained in tho two cattlo-brecding farms increased consider- 
ably. Tho number of bull studs was 597 against 374 in the prcceeding year. 
Arrangements were nc.avly complete for the ' establishment of a third cattle- 
breeding centre. The Bulandshabr Agricultural School was now an established 
success with a roll of 100 students. A new school at Gorakhporo would shortly 
come into e.xisfence. 

motions were discussed and all with the exception of two were 
wiindrawn. One motion regarding a reduction in tho provision for poultry shows 
was jejcctw, wlule the other for a reduction of nearly Es. 0,000 in respect of the 
provision for tivo now Assistant Eegistrars of Co-operative Societies was carried. 
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a demand for Es. 31,41,201 


On the 15tk M Alton the Council discussed 
under the head “Medical.” 

Presenting the demand, Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister, stated that there was no 
urMney of providing more medical relief in towns and villages 
Mike. Every District headquarters had a Sadar dispensary, but in villao'es 
dispensaries were few and far between. 

The Minister regretted the deterioration of some Sadar hospitals owing to 
tiouble between District Boards and Municipal Boards regarding the relative 

share of tlm cost of upkeep of those hospitals. A solution was readied in many 
casM, the Government proposing to give larger gi'ants-in-aid for their upkeep. 

Mr; b. M. Habibullah moved several reductions with a view to omitting the 
provision for the development of indigenous systems of medicine. The mover 

characterised the Minister’s anxiety m promoting the growth of antediluvian 
sys^ms as mere sentiment, and helping them would be a retrograde step. 

Several members, including the Minister, opposed Mr. Habibullah’s motion 
pointing out that the Unani and Ayurvedi systems had a scientific basis and were 
cheaper, more popular and sometimes more eflicacious than Allopathy. 

The reduction motions were rejected. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu moved a token “cut” protesting against the 

reservation of 13 posts of Civil Surgeons for I. M. S. officers. All those 13 

districts had cantonments with military doctors. The mover understood that the 
Local Govemment's hands were tied by the orders of the Secretary of 
State and protested against interference by the Secrctaiy of State. 

Mr. Govindballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, supporting the “cut” said that 
recruitment to posts in the Transferred Departments by the Secretary of State 
was a direct encroachment on the legitimate authority of the Ministers, Such 
reservation w.as made at the cost of qualified Indian graduates. 

The token “cut” was adopted without a division, the Minister agreeing to forward 
the report of the debate to the Government of India. The Council then adjourned.- 

PuBLic Health & Police Demand 

On the Wih MAllGE the Council discussed demands for grants for public 
health and police. 

Presenting the demand for Rs. 2,365, 031 for public health. Rai Rajeswar Bali, 
Minister, briefly narrated the activities of the department during the current year. 
The Minister referred to the e.vtonsion of the District Plcalth Scheme with its anti- 
epidemic .activities, and to the improvement of general sanitary conditions in certain 
selected villages. Local bodies and district officers alike spoke appreciably of the 
work already done under the scheme. Reference was made next to the publicity 
work of the department. Three exhibitions were held during the year. Departmen- 
tal films regarding cholera, small-pox and other epidemics were shown in the cities, 
villages, and fairs. Nearly 15,000 lectures were delivered during the year by the depar- 
tmental officers. Several lakhs of posters and pamphlets were broad-cast^. Malmia- 
ridden places were rendered almost free of malarial epidemic. During the last ICum- 
bh fair at Hardwar, for the first time in the history of Kumbh fairs, no cholera 
epidemic was reported. t.- „ ^ 

The public health demand was voted entirely. All reduction motions, except one, 

were withdrawn. , . i , 

The motion concerning Rs. 5,500 relating to Bovine lymph depot was pressed to 
a division and rejected by 37 votes to 31. The supporters wanted the removal of the 
depot superintendent on the ground of incompetence and further urged the appoint- 
ment of a committee of enquiry into the allegation against the siipermtcndenf. 

The Slinisfcr refused to appoint a committee. 


Discussion On Police Geanx 

Over 100 cuts had been fabled in the Police demand but only two were discussed 
and both were rejected. The entire demand was yoted. , . . . 

The Horae Member moving the grant referred to the slight increase in Police 
expenditure The increase was due to circumstances over which the local Govern- 
ment‘ had no control.^The Police department budget figure was;5 lakhs above the 
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actuals in 1924-25 but over 10 lakhs less than the figure for 1921-22. prMcnt 
increase u-as the result of over-economy daring the last four years. Half of the 
increased expenditure was met by economy. Increased provision also resulted in 
improvement of police -work. The figures for 1927 compared u-ith the figures for, 
1924 showed a remarkable decrease in number of serious crimes such as dacoity; 
robbery, and theft. The efficiency and morale of the police had considerably improved 
The Government were taking serious steps to prevent corruption. Several prosecu- 
tions were launched recently in addition to dismissals. The Budget figures compared 
favourably with figures for the provinces of Bengal and Madras, whose population 
was nearly equal to that of U. P. • _ 

Thaknr Humuk Singh moved for the total rejection of the demand op the ground 
that there was harassing of innocent people by the police. The custodians of law 
and order inspired dread in the hearts of the masses. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani moved a reduction of 3 Inlths pointing out that the 
United Provinces Police accounted for 13 1-3 per cent of the total provincial 
expenditure. In the Central Provinces it wasonly 0 per cent, and only 10 and 
three fourth in the Punjab, and 11 and half per cent in Madra.s. Eogardiiig (aficiency, 
Mr. Chintamani quoted the figures of 1925-26 giving the percentage of property 
recovered. The U. P. figure was almost the lowest iu India. Tlie dcp.artment, if 
so inclined, could economise to the extent of 3 lakhs, and release that amount for 
hcncficial purposes. 

Elan Bahadur Masadul Hasan opposed both the reduction motions. He said that 
the best remedy against corruption and misuse of power was bringing more 
educated men into the force, which would mean a larger budget provision. 

Sir. S. M. Habibullah also opposed Mr. Chintamani’s motion. All the 
reduction motions rverc rejected, and the entire demand was voted by ,58 votes 
to 35. The Council then adjourned. 

Tnii Eduo.vtiox Dejukd. 


On the ITth MARCII the Education demand was _ discussed. 
The agenda contained over 200 reduction motions, 32 of which were disposed of 
on this day. The total Education expenditure amounted to Es. 1.97,12,594. 

Eai Rajeswar Bali, Education Minister, in ])rcsDnting the demand detailed 
some of the developments in the Department during the current year. The Agra 
University was established in July 1927. Stress was laid on the expansion of 
primary education in both rural and urban areas, and tlic promotion of physical 
tr.aining in schools. 

Mr. Dharamsir Singh (Swarajist) moved a reduction of Es. 2 lakhs in respect 
of university oduration. The mover thought that the Government were spending 
over much on university education which, in a wav, was a luxury,, .Slore money 
should be spent on technical and primary education. 

The reduction motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Bhagwat Narain Bhargava moved a rctluction of Rs. 10,000 in the item 
concerning grants to European schools. The mover's grievance was that the 
provision for grants to European schools was about Es. half lakh above the 
current year’s revised figure. For less than CO schools, maintained only for 
a handful of Anglo-Indian boys, the Government spent nearly Es. 10 lakhs 
• H°,„ 9 '*o^cd figures to compare the expenditure on European education in 
the United Provinces with that of some of the other provinces. Those schools 
would have nothing to do with Indian boys, although they were run at the cost 
of the Indian tax payer. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie pointcd_ out that the Department spent less than 5 
per cent, of tlie total education expenditure on European schools. The percent- 
age in 1926-2/ was lust over 5 and in the Budget it was a little above 4 and half. 
That showed conclusively that the Government were not spending more and 
more, but on the tfonfrary less. “ 

'potion after Jlr. MacKenziejs reply was withdrawn. 

P.andit Iqbal Naraynn Gurtu moved a token reiliiction urging tlie Government 
to make provision for grants to the Benares and Aligarh Universities. 

debate made it clear that ho would not 
ini ° T ”'^ 1 * tbnt Benares and Aligarh, being central 

nf Liiin 1 ^TO'^O'O'pent. had no xcsponsibility for their welfare. He 

deserved the IjOc.iI Government’s support, 
ine aimculty was -whore to find the monev. 
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Bfe ATOuld make no promise, but if towards the end of the calendar year it 
TOS tound that there was no heavy loss to irrigation revenue, or if the receipts 
snowed improvements, ho would consider the question sympatheticallv. 

T j complimented by Mr. Govindballabh Pant, the Swarajist 

for his reasonable attitude, and the reduction motion was withdrawn. 

Ine Council then adjourned. 

On the 19th MARCH discussion on the Education demand was resumed in the 
Council. A token cut was carried on the motion of Professor Habib, who emphasised 
the necessity for securing adequate Muslim representation on Universities’ bodies. 

The mover made it clear that the motion was not to be understood as one 
of lack of confidence in the Education Minister. 

Ihe motion was supported by Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni, leader of the Nationalists, 
Mr. G._B. Pant Swarajist leader, and several others, and was carried. The 
Education demand less one rupee, was then voted. 

The Forest Demanti 

On the 21si MARCH discussion of the Forest Budget was resumed in the Council. 

Mr. Mukandiial moved a token reduction motion under General Direction. Criticising 
the Government's forest policy, he said that Kumaon members wanted all the civil forests 
taken over by the Government since 1911 to be given back to the people of Kumaon. 
They would never agree to fresh taxation. 

Mr. H. A. Lane, Secretary, replving, said that there appeared to be misunder- 
standing about the action the Government proposed to take in regard to the 
forests m Kumaon. The report of the special officer deputed to study the Madras 
conditions was not yet before the Government. Previous to taking any action on 
the report the Government u-ould certainly ascertain whether it would be possible 
to recover from the Kumaon people the cost of the special staff rcquirf.'d to work 
the communal system of forest management. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, winding up the debate, rorde it clear 
that the Government were as yet committed to no particular scheme. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. G. B. Pant, moving a token reduction, pointed out that the Government 
made a net profit of about Rs. 50,000 by the sale of fire wood for charcoal. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The Finance Jlember next moved a demand of Es. 29,40,394 under the head 
Irrigation Works charged to Ecvcnuc. The demand was voted entirely. The 
Council then adjourned till March 27. 

Loaves axh Advances. 

On the 27th MARCH Mr. G. B. Lambert, Finance Member, moved a grant 
of Es. 15,49,000 under the head “Loans and Advances” by the Local Government. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved a reduction of Rs. 1 lakh in respect of the 
item concerning a loan to' Lucknow for road construction. He said that the Lucknow 
Board was taking large loans yc.ar in and year out. He doubted if the Lucknow 
Municipality was in a position* to pay off' accumulated debts which, in_ the 
aggregate, was a huge amount. Further, the Board was systematically giving 
contracts to non-Indian firms for its road rcconstniction. The Board must bo 
asked to give its contract works to Indian firms, in preference to non-Indian 
agencies. . . . , 

Moulvi Fasih-ud-Din, opposing the motion, said that some of Lucknow s roads 
were simply abominable. If anything, the Government should give larger loans 
to Lucknow to keep her roads respectable. 

Nawab A'lisuf, blinister for Loc.al Self-Government, assured the mover that_ the 
Government never advanced money to any Board, unless they were fully satisfied 
with the scheme submitted by the Bo.ard, and unless the finances of the Board 
permitted such an advance. Tn regard to contracts, the Boards had the jirivilcge 
of selecting their own contractors. Thc_ roads in Lucknow needed to be improved 
because of growing trade and increased tariff. 

Pandit Eashbehari Tewarj', member for Lucknow City, admitted the nccissify 
of improving the city’s roads, but • was of opinion that preference should be 
shown to Indian firms by tlie Board. 
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Sir Ito Elliot, Secretary in charge, eaid that the debt charges of the Lucknw 
Board Trere Rs. 335,000 and the proposed loan would add to it another Rs. 21, Ow. 

The Government were satisfied that the present loan would not embarrass the 
Lucknow Board. The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani moved a token cut in _ protest to the Government s 
ungenerous attitude towards the Allahabad Municipality in the matter of loans 
and grants for its water works reorganisation. The Government’s altitude was 
all the more uncharitable when it was taken into consideration that the Minister 
of Local Self-Government. Nawab Yusuf, was himself a citizen of Allahabad. 

The speaker had ascertained that the Allahabad Board had originally drawn 
up a comprehensive scheme with a view to re-organising its waterworks, but the 
Government had indirectly curtailed the scheme by reducing the loans proposed 
to be given to the Allahabad Board. 

Sir Ivo Elliot, Secretary, replying to Mr. Chintamani, said that the present scheme 
of reorganisation was determined by the Allahabad Municipal Board over three 
years ago and the Government decided that it would not be possible for the Board 
to spend Rs. 30 lakhs on it. 

The scheme was modified and the estimate of expenditure was later reduced 
to Rs. 18 lakhs. The Government had contributed Rs. 3 half lakhs as a grant, 
and the balance was being given by way of loans. The Government had to wait 
and see how the present reorganisation worked before they could embark on a 
larger project. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani was not satisfied at Sir Ivo Elliot’s reply. He said that the 
Government had year after year condemned the Allahabad hlunicipal Board for 
its defects in connection with its waterworkSj and when it asked for financial 
assistance the Government adopted a nigpcardly attitude. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister, rimlying, said that the reconstruction scheme was restricted 
to Rs. 18 lakhs purely on financial grounds, bearing in mind that the municipality 
had to repay the loan. 

Mr, Chintamani pressed his motion, which was rejected by 48 votes to 28. 

Mr, Chintamani next moved a token reduction in respect of the provision 
for Lucknow road construction and pressed for fair and equal treatment to all 

major municipalities in the Province in the matter of road reconstruction. 

Lucknow seemed to be the pot of the Government. 

_ Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh wanted to know how the Government nscer* 

tmned the capacity of the different Boards to repay the loans taken by them. 

Sir Ivo Elliot explained the principle on which the financial stability of a 

board was judged before loans were given. 

The reduction motion was lost without a division. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved a token “cut” in order to “impress the 
necessity of giving a loan to the Muzaffarnagar Board to execute certain drainage 
ichemes.” 

Mr. G. B. Pant supporting the motion wished to know why no provision was 
maac to finance the Almora waterworks scheme. 

Nawab Yusuf said that the Muzaffarnagar Board’s application for a loan 
for its drainage scheme came too late this year. The motion was withdrawn and the 
House adjourned. 

Demand Undeu Adjonistbatiok, Justice 

On the 30th MAliGII the Council^ discussed the demand for Rs. 62,03.755 under 
Administration, Justice”. A Swarajist motion urged total omission. Mr, Dharamvir 
Singh, uie mover said that the present system of justice encouraged corruption. Ho 
favoured the abolition of the system of lawyers arguing cases for litigants who, 
in his opinion, should present their own cases. 

The host of_ laywers promoted and encouraged litigation, he said and “we don’t 
fear the British Array so much ns wc fear the British courts. These courts 
acmoralizo us . The motion was rejected. 

Onn urged that the office of the Registrar of the 
^lanabad High ^urt should be thrown open to members of the Provincial Judicial 
bervice, and another urged better pay and prospects in the establishment of the 
Allahabad High Court. 

.. addition to vming demands the Council elected four non-ofiicial members to 
for ^ i’ublic Accounts and eight members to the Finance Committee 
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, discussion on the demand was continued on this day, 

wnen lu 15. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain pointed out that the demand included an item 
Vj® Simon Ckjmmission. He wanted the President to put that issue 
ana tneu divide the House, but the President pointed out that under the rules 
no issue could be put after five, but the ^use had the option either to 
reject _the grant or the particular demand in entirety. The demand was put, the 
Dwarajists shouting “No.” but it was voted without a division. 

air. _ Mukandi Lai nest moved _ a token reduction urging establishment of Civil 
Uouris in Kumaon, where the Magistrate and Collectors decide, not only criminal 
cases but civil and revenue cases. 

Aii^u\ question was under the consideration of the 

;^!’^hitead High Court. Kumaon had come under the jurisdiction of the Allahabad 
High Court only since April 1, 1926, and the High Court should be given some 
tune to enquire into the matter before making any recommendation to the Govern- 
ment. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, moving a token reduction, recommended that the Govern- 
ment should hold another ilukhtarship examination to enable plucked candidates to 
try a second time. Mr. Lambert opposed the motion, and it was rejected. 

K. B. Hafiz Hidayet Hussain in another token motion urged that Moffussil 
lawyers should be given a chance to become High Court Judges. 

Mr. Lambert, replying, said that the claims of MoS’ussil lawyers were always consi- 
dered previous to making the appointment of High Court Judges. The motion was 
Withdrawn . 

Mr. Mukandi lal expressed the opinion that there were too many Judges in 
the Oudh Chief Court, where there was not enough work for them. 

Mr. Lambert assured the mover that the Chief Court Judges had anything but 
an easy time. The motion was withdrawn. 

El B._ ^fiz Hidayet Hussain proposed a token reduction, and suggested 
that practising lawyers should occasionally be appointed deputy Legal Eememorano- 
ere. 

Mr. Lambert pointed out that that post was hitherto always filled by members of 
the provincial Judicial Service, and it would be unjust to take it away from them. 
The motion was withdrawn. 

Moulvi Fasih-nd-Din proposed another token reduction urging that some practi- 
sing lawyers should be appointed sessions Judges. Mr. Lambert pointed out that 
eight posts of sessions Judges had been, since 1921, open to other than members of 
the Indian Civil Service. Of those eight posts one was given to direct recruitment 
of a practising lawyer and the remaining seven posts were reserved for members of 
the Provincial Service. 

After minor discussions the demand was voted and the 26 guillotined demands 
were put and carried, the Swarajists persistently crying “No,” The House then 
adjourned sine die. 


THE MINISTERS’ RESIGNATION 

THE following correspondence that passed between Sir Alexander Muddiman, the 
Governor of the TJ. P. and the two Hindu Ministers, viz, Kai Eajeswar^ Bali and 
Thakur Rajendra Singh clearly shows bow the hlinisters were forced to resign as they 
declined to co-operatc with the Simon Commission. _ ^ 

The Governor in course of a letter to the Ministers pointed out that in accordance 
with the instructions of the Government of India the Local Government should submit 
their memoranda to the Simon Commission. In the preparation and submission of this 
memoranda Sir Alexander held, the Ministers should either co-operate or resign as he 
could not think the Local Government could disobey the orders of the Government. 

The Ministers in course of a joint reply pointed out that under the present form of 
Government the Ministers were responsible to the Legislature. As the U. P. Legislative 
Council, by a substantial 'majority, had decided that the Government had nothing to 
do with the Simon Commission, the Ministers did not think they could go ngainst that 
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decision. Further they were of opinion that there tras no provision in the Ciovernmcnt of 
India Act by nhich the India Government could force them to carry 
The instnicfions by the Government of India were for the Goyernor-m-Councu ana 
not, as Sir Alexander held, for the Governor actin" with his Ministers. _ ^ 

As the Governor could not share the views of the Ministers they rcsipiea.^ in tins 
connection it would be relevant to give a short history of thelJ. P. Ministries iierc. 
During the Non-co-operation days, after the first elections under the Ketormea 
constitution, when Congressmen did not stand, the then Governor Sir Hnreourt, 
Butler appointed hlessrs. Chintamani (Editor of the “Leader”), and Jagat 
(a well-known Lucknow lawyer) as his Ministers. They pulled on very welt wnn 
the Governor, who had plenty of tack and knew the art of managing ^airs. ue 
kept his Ministers in good humour, and realised that they were working in tno 
teeth of the opposition of their own people with noii-co-oper,atiou rampant an 
round. Then came Sir William Marris as the Gos'ernor and troubles soon began. 
The weakening of Non-co-operation outside, weakened the Ministers position 
inside as well. The Jlinisters resigned, the immediate cause being that bir 
Claude de la Fosse of the Dcjiartment of Education, filed a defamation suit 
against Pandit Iqb.al Naraiii Bastri, a noted liberal politiciaji, without taking tbe 
sanction of Mr. Chintamani, his official superior as the Minister for Education; 
The Cliief Secretary and the Governor upheld Sir Claude_ and _Mr. pluntaraani 
I'Kigned. Mr. Jagat Narain, acting on the principle of joint ministerial respon- 
sibility, also resigned. Non-co-oper.ation being on a low ebb and no necessity 
being felt for hooking politicians the oOices started going to vested interest. 
The Nawab of Cliattari and Eaja Parmanaiid became the nest Jlinistcrs. B^a 
Parmannnd dying while in office, llai Eajeshwar Bali succeeded him._ The 
Nawab of Chattari later became Home Member— being a convenient tool in the 
hands of permanent officials — and a curious Ministerial crisis became apparent. 
While no trouble arose when a Muslim succeeded a Hindu Minister in the first 
JMtanee now there was insistence that a Muslim alone must succeed a Muslim, 
Irae Governor not knowing what to do, appointed two Ministers to succeed one, 
thouih there was not enough work even for one. And a Muslim Nawab (Muhammad 
Yusuf) and a Hindu Kumar (Rajeudra Singh) along with the already existing 

Eai Eajeshwar Bali became Ministers. All were Of a colourless variety, and 
‘•■re^ed no scenes and no situations as the first Minister ]\Ir. Chintamani used to do. 

They did not worry over any principles of Joint Ministerial responsibility and 
such Unimportant things. They troubled themselves now and then over their 
own communities, and for the rest they were pleased with themselves and the 
worm around tlicm. The small number of Swarajists and the large number of 
Mctions .and parties in the Council kept them safe from all harm. Then came 
Tiic b™on tangle and the Hindu Ministers helped directly .and indirectly 

rac Louncil to vote against the Commission by the majority of one. 

j'j”™ jubilation, and the Ministers were much praised 

tn .r there were dinners and mutual congratulations 

ai£ T' c^’idenly counted without their host. The Governor Sir 

itM .Muddiman was not likely to fake things lying down. What 

VnivoW * * 1 ® Council and its member's and their votes ? Though 

nf lUn Tusuf, ns the Minister acting against the wishes 

gone, he made up his mind that the 
oincr two, who were inth the Council ought instead to go”. (From ForwartI) 

The Text of the CoiinEsroxDi-ixcE 

IM.?," o Eajeswar Bali and Kumar Enjciidra Singh in a joint 

r "■’■ote that, at a meeting of the 

tow°nT<t? H'? Excellency observed that ns tlicir attitude 

w mi lii ” il 'on had remained unaltered, there would bo no option 

(ion ^Ministers) to resign, .Since then they had no communica- 

tion from the Goternor on the subject. They were waiting for it. 

The Goverxok’s Reply 

of Wr irm if iw® wrote that from the commencement 

him Ministers aUifude towards the Commission has caused 

Bali on embarrassment. The announcement made by Eai Eajeswar 

Own behalf and that of Kumar Eajendrn Singh to the Council on the 
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3lEt Marcli clearly indicated a wide difference of opinion between the Ministers and 
me rest of the Government on the vital question concerning the Government as a 
whole. Tliat the public announcement of the two Ministers’ attitude to the Commi- 
ssion made the position more difficult and he (Governor) expected that the two 
Ministers would resign immediately thereafter. The reply in the Council and the 
®^hscquent conversations seemed to show that the Ministers were able to draw a 
subtle distinction between the preparation and submission of memoranda to the 
India (^vernment and their preparation and submission to the Simon Commission 
direct. He (Governor) did not press the matter then as he still hoped that the 
ilinisters were considering whether the various announcement by Sir John Simon 
TOUld enable them to reconsider their attitude. This, however, was not the ease. 

India Government recently ordered this Government to send its memoranda to 
the Simon Commission direct and on this they (Ministers) noted that they were 
unable to furnish memoranda to the Simon Commission. The Commission had 
now announced that they did not propose to make any further change in their 
procedure. He (Governor] bad therefore lost all hope that a way could be found 
out of the difficulty without a change in the Jlinistry. It was impossilile for the 
Governor acting with bis Ministers to disobey orders of the India Government on a 
matter clearly within their powers. It was impossible for him to prepare a proper 
memoranda for the Cotiiniissiori without the active support and assistance of the 
whole Government. “In fairness to the province, to the rest of the Government and 
to myself I feel bound to endeavour to obtain active co-operation in that task by 
all such means as are open and since you and your colleague adhere to the position 
which unfortunately debars me from your advice and assistance in this arduous 
task, I have no option but to intimate that I shall feel bound to accept your 
resi^ations when tendered.” 


The Ministers’ Reply 

Replying to this letter of the Governor, the Ministers wrote as follows : — 

"Partition of the domain of the Provincial Government into two fields has been 
devised to make a beginning towards responsible Government and while the Gov- 
ernor-in-Clouncil is still primarily responsible to Parliament for the discharge of his 
duties and responsibilities, ilinisters are responsible to the Council except for carry- 
ing out the duties that have been sjiecifically assigned to them by the constitution. 
In other words, except in matters in which their discretion has been specifically 
restricted by the Act or Rules and such restriction has been purposely confined to 
specific matters without any general saving clause to cover matters not so specified, 
their relations with an responsibility to Council are precisely on the same footing as 
they would be in case of a Slinister rfs a- vis bis legislature in any self-governing 
constitution. We regard this as the most essential and valuable part of even the 
present half-hearted constitution, for, we feel that .after all a Minister would not be 
in the Government but is as responsible to the legislature for canying out the wishes 
of the people as expressed by their representative therein and we do not think that 
except m specified cases he can divest himself in the performance of any public act 
of his responsibility to that body. Now in the present case the Council of our 
provinces decided by a raajorit.v to have_ nothing to do with the Commission 60 _ long 
as its present scheme of procedure remained unaltered. Not only was the _ majority 
absolute, but if the official bloc is excluded very substantially, fifty six elected 
members were for and 32 against the resolution, and even if the nominated non-officials 
are included the resolution was carried by a maiority of 2ii votes._ The result of 
voting was not due to any spasmodic outburst of emotion or ill-concmved and hasty 
judgment but was the reflection of the public mind which has been deeply agitating 
over this question for several months. 

Under such circumstances, it is the duty of a Minister in onr judgment to obey 
the considered mandate of the legislature or if he disagrees, to resign. As we 
agreed, we undertook to carry out their wishes. In our view if those who are 
returned to the Council cannot perceive the effects of their votes given over in the 
conduct of Ministers it is difficult to see the differences between them and the 
Executive Councillors or between the legislature of pre-reformed type and the 
present one. But in a letter which the Education Minister wrote to your Excellency 
Inrly in March and in a statement which he read to the Council on our behalf in 
reply to questions asked, it was made clear that while we proposed to carry (he 
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wishes of the Council, we were ready to supply nil information to the India GoTem- 
ment which they required. 

Your Excellency referred to in your letter to subtle distinction which we are thus 
drawing but as we have said above our responsibility to the Council is subject to 
definite statutory obligations which we accepted when we agreed to work - this 
imperfect constitution. It was only lately that the India Governnicnt changed their 
mind and now they want the Local Government to send the material direct to the 
Commission. What is at best a matter of minor convenience to the commission 
involves for the Ministers, circumstanced as we are, a principle of great constitutional 
importance. 

j.ui.r Excellency has been pleased to observe that it is impossible for a G9Vornor 
acting with his Ministers to disobey the orders of the Government of India on a 
matter clearly within their powers (namely, that the memoranda should be submitted 
direct to the Simon Commission). We do not feel quite sure whether the matter 
is within their powers so far as the Ministers are concerned. If Your Excellency be 
pleased to tell us any provision to that effect we shall bo quite prepared 
to give the matter a fresh consideration. We have no intention to disobey 
the India Govt, in their exercise of the powers entrusted to them 
by the Act or Eules. It was due to this consideration that we agreed to 
supply them the required information and have approved the number of the 
mempranda for submission to them, but we have not been able to find any 
provision by which the Govt, of India have powers to give to the Ministers 
direction of this kind. We, therefore, think that their recent orders to the Local 
Govt, cannot be interpreted to refer to the Governor acting with his Ministers. 
They can only be intended for the Governor in Council. In fact the subject of 
inquiry into the working of the Eeforms has all along been tre.atcd ns a reserved 
one in these provinces. 

has referred to the wide difference of opinion between ourselves 
/ *1, Govt, on the vital question concerning the Govt, ns a whole 

ana to the fact that you should not have been surprised if we tendered our 
resimations immediately after the public announcement of our attitudo-towards 
po bimon Commission. We may be permitted to discuss the point at ’length 
in order to vindicate the line of our conduct which may othcru'iso be said to 
serious breach _ of constitutional propriety. In the first place our 
attitude towards the Commission was and is conditional and the same as the 
position of the Council. It is true that so far the Commission has not announced 
u change and that Sir John Simon has been reported to have 
® i V -» 11 ^ 5 ° change in the procedure. But on our part we have 

We have yet faith in British statesmanship asserting 
Ilf . numerous occasions unsettled many settled facts. We are not 

so pessimistic as to believe that no way will be found out of the present impasse 
fhn constitution-making for this country will ne done witliout 

Eiit to the least, a very large majority of thinking Indians. 

far-re.achinp consequences and affecting seriously 
positmn of the Ministers are involved in the question. 

fhn of the established practice that when a Minister differs from 

j colleagues in the_ Cabinet on any important question ho 

’^^‘oh gave us a unitary form of Gov- 
ernment ^ve would hnvp. rpRirmoH «« ^ j..* ^..,1 


wiuirf HB Clear aivisi 

thp Pnrf power, it is inevitable for the view points* of the' two sides uj. 

Pcrh-inc if important issues and to differ at times fundamentally. 

div(>rtwn..o graver the issue the greater the 

siich^ditTpron* With the best will on both sides to avoid them 

dvnrphv ^ .'"I'l roust continue to bo a normal feature of the 

of » ** cimedient for carrying through anxious and confused period 

divergent pnnciplcs and aim. That this has happened 
rate iinnnrfn.?Jf’\WU''roce and in relation to many public questions of first 
issue ^ ^ I elaboration. It may be said that this particular 

in the Government ns a whole during our tenure of office and 

over I Xlf 4 half years and in the other 

tubBt.arif:n'll.r j uucasions to discuss the questions which 

y affected both sides of the Government, but it has never happened 
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that in the case of a difference of opinion the will of one Bide of the Govern- 
ment has been imposed on the other or the responsibility for the decision 
shared jointly by both. 

In a durbar speech at Allahabad the late Governor said, “While preserving 
the practice of consultation and discussion between both sides of the Gov- 
ernment, I stood for a clear cut and not a blurred division of responsibilities 
and powers. It was always held that this practice was in accordance with the 
view of the Joint Parliamentary Committee which thought that it could not 
allow to confuse duties or obscure the separate responsibility which will rest 
on the two sides of the Government.” 

The existence of this essential feature of dyarchical system, as it has been 
worked, was recognised by the Reforms Committee over which His Excellency 
presided. We may also refer to the fact that in the matter of submitting U. P. 
reports on the working of the Reforms to your Committee in 1924 and to the 
Government of India in 1927 (and the matter concerned the Government as a 
whole as much then as it does now) the responsibility was solely exercised by 
the Governor in Council. Therefore, the constitution having been worked in 
the manner we have described, we feel that the salutary convention by which 
the members of the Government resign on their disagreeing with the majority 
of their colleagues has no place here, more so on an occasion when the dissenting 
colleagues happen to be Ministers ready to respect the views of the legislature; 
nor has it ever been expected under the present constitution of the members 
on the reserved side to resign when they happen to differ with the majority of 
the whole Government (including the Ministers). At least there bare been no 
instances of either the Ministers or of the Executive Councillors doing so. 

These are the reasons which have kept us back so far from tendering our 
resignations in so far as the administration of the departments is concerned. 
We feel we arc still enjoying the full confidence of the Council and we believe 
we shall not be wrong in presuming that we enjoy your Excellency's confidence 
also. In the matter of the Simon Commission we are cariying on the wishes 
of the legislature while complying with all that the Act and Rules demaud of 
us. But if, after giving consideration to the points mentioned above, your 
Excellency wishes that we should tender our resignations we shall readily do so." 

The Govekkob’s Eepey 

The letter of the Ministers was followed by the following letter dated the 
7th June from His Excellency to Rai Rajeshwar Bali : — 

“I have given the joint letter or yourself and your colleague the careful considera- 
tion that any communication from such a source is entitled to receive, but I remain of 
opinion that the preparation of the memoranda for the Simon Commission needs the 
active co-operation of all sections of the Government .and that I am bound to endea- 
vour to obtain that assistance by all means open to me. 

I am convinced that your experience and knowledge would have been a 
valuable contribution to the solution of the different problems that must arise, 
but as that is denied, I must seek help elsewhere. In the circumstances, I have 
no option but regretfully to ask for your resignations.” 

T/ie Ministers resigned immediately after the receipt of this letter. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Budget session of the Puniab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore 
on the 20th FEBRTJABY K. B. Saheb-ud-din in the chair, but no important 
business -was transacted and the House adjourned till Wednesday, the 22nd instant. 

After a tivo hours’ sitting, Sir Far.l-i-Hussain, Revenue Member, introduced the 
Punjab Sledical Registration (Amendment) Bill, which being a non-eontroversinl. 
measure, was taken into consideration and passed. 

PnsjAii PREtrxtPTiox Law Amjesbing Bili, 

The Revenue Member next introduced the Punjab Preemption (Amendment^ Bill 
which was referred to a Select Committee. , - umi a 

Mr. Gokalchand hiarnng strongly opposed the introduction of the bill and its 
reference to a sclcet committee, saying preemption was an extraordinary law having 
its origin in Islam. There was no such thing in non-Mahomedan countries, and 
he urged for its total repeal. This law was introduced by Mahommedans, on 
account of the purdah system in the villages, flo did not see any reason why with 
the breaking up of purdah in modern times, such a law should be allowed to 
remain on the Statute Book. Tlie judges of High Court in his opinion were in 
the best position to judge regarding the defects in_ the law. It was not at all 
necessary to propose amendments to the law. As it was, the law was stringent 
enough. Ho thought the amendment would lead to mischievous results and would 
prolong litigation. 

Sir Fnzl-i-Hussain replying said that the bill did not propose any change in thelaw, 
but only wanted to remedy defects by means of which clever people brought in 
devices to defeat the object of the law. To defeat the object of the law of pre- 
emption, a man had only to split up his transaction into two parts, purchase one 
land on the first day, and the balance on the second day. If a suit for preemption 
was brought in respect of the second sale by the village proprietors, he could 
successfully defend the suit on the ground that he acquired proprietory rights in 
the village one day prior to the second purchase. This meant that virtually the 
Punjab Preemption Act stood repealed. The amending bill wanted to remedy that, 
defeat. 


PRr..SIDEXT DlSAt,T.OW8 MOTION ON REFORMS EnqUIET 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, gave notice of the following resolution for discussion in the 
Council, which however, was disallowed by the President. 

“This Council recommends to the Govcrnor-in-Council to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government (a) that the Committee of the Legisl.atiire to be constituted to work 
with tho Statutory Commission on reforms be given equal status with the Com- 
mission ; (b) that the said Committee be given power to summon, to lead and to 
examine witnesses ; ye) that the said Committee be given access to all papers to bo 
dadt with by the statutory Commission ; (d) that tlie said Committee be given (he 
nght to . submit a separate report from the one to be submitted bv the Statutorv 
Commission, in case of disagreement.’ 

President*^^-”"'* disallowing the resolution were ns follows, according to the 

“oofficwl information that the Punjab Council 
to work -vvitL tJie Statutory Commission ; sccondiv, 
r^olwuon 13 consistent with Section 84- A of the Government o‘f 
n ‘’•'i ^ the Commission that can submit a report, and 
nnimr ^ thirdly because the resolution refates to a 

matter which is not primarily the concern of the Local Govemment’’. 

Encouragement of Indigenous Medicine 
of devoted fully four hours to the discussion 
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The unfinished debate on Lala Mohanlal’s resolution urging encouragement o£ 
unani and Ayurvedic systems of medicine was then resumed, and after a lively 
discussion, the resolution was carried. ^ 

Sir Abdul Qadir then moved a resolution recommending that the course of 
studies 111 the Amritsar Medical School be extended fo five years from four: but 
nnding only a feeble support from the non- officials, the mover wi^drew the 
resolution after a short discussion. 


INco^^E-TAX AND Smai.i, Land-Holders 

Chaudhuri Chhoturam, (ex-Minister), next recommended to the Government that 
the policy of applying the principles governing the levy of income-tax to the 
assessment of land revenue should be adopted as the goal to be reached within the 
next 40 years. A beginning should be made as soon as possible, preferably in the 
present Land Revenue Bill, to afford relief to the class of small holders. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said that the total amount of salaries of the highly paid officers 
.amounted to about 20 lakhs. How would this suffice to make up the deficiency 
of crores ? None had neater sympathy with the holder of small lands than the 
Revenue Member ; but he failed to sec how he could accept the resolution. 

Sir Fazli Hussain had not concluded his speech, when the Council adjourned, 

till the 55/rZ FBBTZ CTABT when after an animated debate in which the official 
members contributed some illuminating speeches, the resolution was put to the 
vote and declared carried. 

Sir Fazli Huss.ain, Revenue Member, challenged the division which resulted 
in the rdection of the resolution, 20 voting for and 34 against it. 

Sir Geoffrey de Jlontmorency, Finance Member, pointed out the fallacies, 
dangers and evil effects of the resolution and added that the mover, instead of 
promoting the welfare of the poor zamindars and creating a paradise for them, 
was le.ading them to Fools’ Paradise and digging the grave for them. 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretarj' said that if a large number of zamindars ceased 
to pay land revenue they would be deprived of their right to vote. The mover, 
by his resolution, was retarding the political progress of the coiintiy. Moreover, 
the adoption of the resolution would mean economic and fiscal revolution. 

The Council then adjourned till the 25th when the Provincial Budget was 
presented. 


Budget Presented 

On the 2o(h FEBRUARY Sir George De Montmorency, Finance Member, 
presented the budget estimates of the Punjab for the year 1928-23. 

The total revenue expenditure which stood at _10.G9 lakhs in 1SI21-22, stated 
the Finance Member, had increased by a crore, while there had been marked 
decreases under direct demands, miscellaneous and contributions, resulting in the 
re-adjustments of expenditure, by which expenditure in the case of beneficent 
departments had increased by 150 lakhs. 

The Finance ^lember then reviewed the more salient features of his proposals 
for new expenditure now presented to the Council, and said that there was provision 
for the further development of the criminal tribes department’s work,_ and a 
scheme for the re-organisation of the police as a result of the recommendations of 
the Provincial Police Committee. 

Referring to the provision for education, the Financc_ Member said for the first 
time in the budget, while liberally providing for maintenance and expan-sion iu 
the backward areas, definite provision was also separately made under the head 
Compulsion for 450 teaclicrs and for conversion of 40D primary into lower middle 
schools, and of 40 lower middle schools into upper middle schools. As a result 
of this financial provision, education could now not only spread, but also at the 
same time intensify. Under the head SIcdica), new _ expenditure was provided 
for the provincialisation of a number of Tahsil hospitals, and improvement iu 
hospital buildings and equipment. A provincial school for training lady sub- 
assistant surgeons was to be established. Yearly 70 new rural dispensaries were 
to be started. 

Under agriculture, provision had been made for progress with the five-year 
programme for research into important crops and crop diseases and for the 
development of seed farms. Under industries the main features were a considered 

42 
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scheme for improving the equipment of industrial schools, and a project for estab- 
lishing a modern efficient sugar mill factory in South-east Punjab. 

R&rring to the capital account, the Finance Jlember said that they proposed to 
incur expenditure to the extent of 183 laldis or 23 lakhs less' than in the revisea 
budget of the present year. They tvere considering the Sutlej Valley Irrigation 
project, and the Uhl Hydro-Electric scheme._ During the current year the heaa 
works at Ferozcporc had been opened, and capital expenditure on it in the future 
would be small. By the end of the year, it was hoped that all the main canals, 
with the exception of the Panjnad canal, would be complctcti and many of the 
branches would be ready. , . . , 

Regarding the Uhl Hydro-Electric project, the sanctioned estimate amountea 
to 420 lakhs, and the estimated expeuditure iipto the end of 1927-28 would be 
61 lakhs. The budget estimate for 1927 — 29 was 46 lakhs. 


GEN3aiA.ii Dibcobsion of the Btooet 


General discussion on the Budget commenced on the 29th FUBBUARY, 
Non-official members from all sides of the House, while congratulating the Fina- 
nce Member on his lucid budget, said that it was disappointing from the point of view of 
the tax-payer, in that he had failed to give relief to poor Zamindars by remission of 
taxation. 

Cbai'dri Chhoturam, Ex-Minister, quoted figures to show that Government always 
under-estimated the revenues and over-cstimatea expenditure. Year after year, heavy 
suras placed at the disposal of Departments remained unspent. Their assets at the end 
ol 1928-29, he said, would be 288 lakhs, and not 79 lakhs as stated in the financial state- 
ment. _ • i 

In view of this miscalculation every year, was the Government justified, he asked, in 
saying that the remission of taxation would imperil the progress of the province ? He 
advised the Government to be more charitable and generous and not to take advantage 
of the ignorance of poor people who though not organised were silently watching the 
activities of the Government. If these people got cxeiicd the result would be disastrous. 

Members also criticised the holding of the summer session of the Council at Simla, 
and said that in last year Rs. 40.000 was spent for only two session in the hills. 

Mr. .^al Haq attacked police expenditure, and saiu that if the Police Department 
was abolished, there would be more peace in the country and less corruption. The 
Council then adjourned. 


On the Isi iLARClI, after every side of the house has criticised the Budget, 
members of the Government and the Ministers replied to the various criticisms. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said that the Government fully respected the wishes of the Council 
and out of 11 resolutions passed by the Council, action had been taken on 9 resolu- 
tions and Government had incurred very great expenditure in improving the water- 
logged tracts to save those areas from poverty, 

Malik Ferozekhan Noon, Minister, gave detailed information to the House about 
the improvements made in the Dcp.artmcnt of Public Health and the steps taken 
by the Goyernraent to eradicate malaria and to arrest the course of epidemics and 
the provisions made for _ improving rural sanitation. He said that there were no less 
than 891 dispens.'uics in the Punjab. The Local Belf-Qovcrnraent Ministry had 
decided to allow town committees to Imvc non-official presidents. 

Mr. Manohmlal, Education SDnistcr, said that the Government was in full 
sympathy with the appeal of the members regarding compulsory education. In 
192G cqmpulsion was in force in 451 rural areas. In 1927 the figure stood at 1,600. 
He said that the rate of progress had been most gratifying, and it had been a matter 
of encouragement to him (hat the proposed experiment of intensifying compulsion 
had the generous approval of the members. Their rapid expansion of primary 
wuennon and increased application of compulsion had been the object of envy 
r-“ 'r.'. ■ India. _ Last year, high cduenlional officers from Bengal, 

,• inces, visited the Punjab and everyone went back grc.atly 

-Punjab wa.s doing in the domain of education. Regardinc: 

personally, during the last two or three 
attention to the. question, and the Director of Public 

kiatfouLong •’y 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, speaking last, expressed thanks 
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for the very \iseful suggestions made by the members. They were of enormous 
value to cue Government and he Avelcomcd especially the many concrete schemes put 
lorward by the members, which would be examined and studied with the same spirit 
“Gy were offered. The proposals would be considered sympathetically by 
tne Government. The whole of their financial position, said the Finance Member, 
would be clearly explained to the Simon Commission. Another important matter 
wnich would be laid before the Commission was that while money was spent on 
development, nothing came back in solid cash to the Local Government, but went to 
the Government of India iu the shape of income-tax and railway receipts, 

deferring to Sir Basil Blackett’s statement iu the Legislative Assembly oxlin- 
CTishing the provincial contributions for all time, the Finance Member said that the 
House would like to express gratitude to Sir Basil for bringing the fcianeial 
position of the_ Government of India from a difficult and unstable position to such a 
state_of_ stability. As regards the methods in which the recurring remission of 
provincial contribution would bo employed by them, Sir Geoffrey said the whole 
position would be gone into again, and no portion of that remission would be de- 
voted to any recurring or non-recurring purpose till the Council had an oppor- 
tuntity of discussing the question. 

Eegarding the members’ criticism of the Simla session, the Finance Member said 
that the Government did not attach special importance to holding sessions in Simla. 
If members did not wish to hold a session in Simla, they would consider the matter. 
If the session could be held in Lahore in May before the Government moved to the 
hills, there would be a teal saving. 

The Budget discussion then concluded and the House adjourned. 

VoTESG os Budget Dejiasds. 

Voting on Government’s demands for grants commenced on the 2iul SLAEGH. 
At the outset Sir Fazli Hussain, Ecvenue Member, moved for the grant of the 
demand under the head “Land Revenue.” 

Notices of nine amendments for reduction of the grant were given by _n number 
of non-official members, but only three amendments were ^sposed of on this day. 

The first amendment moved by Mr. Mahomed Hussain for a cut of Re. 1 from 
the demand for Es. 220 being the proposed increase in the pay of Tahsildars, raised 
a stormy debate in which Sir Fazli Hussain, Pandit Nanakchand, Mr. Sewakrom 
and Mr. Mahomed Sadiq took a prominent part. The President had to call several 
members to order, and had to ask the mover to stop. 

Regarding the distribution of copies of a pamphlet alleged to have been handed 
over to the mover of the motion by the Secretary, Tahsildars’ Association, the 
President said that if on enquiry he fonnd that it has been distributed by a mem- 
ber of the Housej he was afraid he might have to take action against him. It was 
not proper, he sard, to distribute any papers in the Council Chamber without the 
permission of the Chair. He ruled that it should not be referred to at all in the 
speeches and that whatever had already been said on its basis should be expunged 
from the proceedings of the Council. 

Later, during the debate, Mr. Abdul Ghani, a nominated member representing 
Labour, in his speech, said that he was the legal adviser to the Tahsildars’ Asso- 
ciation, and that he was authorised to inform the Government that the Tasildars 
did not want the increase proposed by the Government in their pay. _ 

On this Sir Fazli Hussain, Leader of the House, drawing the attention of the 
President, said that if that was the wish of the House, he was ready to accept the 
amendment, and thereby stop further increment in the pay of the Tahsildars. He 
pointed out that the non-official members had no right to put larger demands before 
the House for sanction than what the Government put before them. It was up to 
the House to reduce the demand but not to increase it. . 

An important administrative point was also involved m it, said Sir lazli Hus- 
sain. If non-official members of the House in the matter of indi\udual services 
were going to make recommendations to Government, it was creating a position 
which the administration would find bard to deal with, unless it was dealt with 

firmly and seriously. . „ . , ^ , t t. j-, 

To this speech of Sir Fazli Hussain, strong exception was taken by Pandit 
Nanakchand, Sir. Sewakram and Mr. Mahomed Sadiq, who protested against the 
threats of the Leader of the House. 
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Sir Fazli HTissain replyinfc said that he never meant any threat to any memher. 
The amendment ■was cvcntnally withdrawn and the House adjonrned. 

On the 3rd MMCIT five more amendments were moved nrfring cuts in the 
demand for land revenue, four of which were witlidrawn after the Government 
members had piven full information on the points raised by the debate, ana one 
was ruled by the President as out of order. , , . v 

The amendments that were withdrawn wanted to discuss the e.olonisation policy 
of the Government, the pay of Patwaris and the Government policy in connection 
with sales by auction of Government waste land. 


O.XlES'nOS OF I-STRODtlClSG PERMA'SBST SETn^EMEST: 

Ctiaudhuri Afzal Haq’s amendment for a reduction Of the total ^aiit by B& 1 
tc nrpe for permanent settlement in the Punjab, was ruled out of order hy t 
President on the pround that so lonp as the Punjab Land Alienation Act. vras m 
force the Government had no power to introduce permanent 8c™ement. ilie ripnt 
course, he said, “was to take steps to have the Act amended to that cuect, ana no 
to criticise the Government for what it could not possibly do under the law in torce. 
So lonp as the Punjab Land Bevenue Act was on the statute booK, the duty or 
the Government was to administer the Revenue Department in accordance with that 
Act ; and if it failed to do so its acts were open to criticism for its failure, inc 
motion as it stood 'went heyond tiie Act and ^vas therefore out of ojder. it was 
open to the mover to brinq: a Bill with the previous sanction of the , Governor- 
General or to move a resolution asking the Government to make necessary mo- 
difications of the law. 


Inn Excise Demaxp. 

Sardar .Togendra Singh, Jlinistcr for Agriculture, nest moved demand No, 2, 
requesting a grant of Es. 14,42,500 under “Escisc.” 

Notices of tlirce amendments had been given by Chaudhuri Afzal Haq for a 
reduetion of the total grant by Be. 1 to urge on the Government the necessity of 
pursuing a policy of partial or total prohibition. Before the member could_ move the 
amendments, the President ruled that all amendments were in his opinion out of 
order. He said that until the present Excise Act was amended, the Council could not 
discuss the policy of total prohibition, as the policy could bo charged only by changing 
the law. 

_^e total demand under “Excise” was then opposed by Jlr. Afzal Haq who 
criticised the exciso policy of the Government, and asked the Minister to .amend the 
present law, and bring about prohibition as quickly as possible, 

A number of non-offleial membere supported the demand, .and pointed out that 
the prohibition would increase illicit consumption of liquor and that temperance 
reform should begin at home, and that the local Opium Act should be more vigoro- 
usly put into operation by the Slunicipalitics. llic Council then adjourned. 


Motiox Foe cut ix Fouest Gp.axt 

' On the 6th MAIICH, the sitting of the Council was more or less dull not only 
bccaueo most of the amendments were ruled out of order by the President, but also 
because many members who had given notice of amendments were not in their 
seats when the time came for moving those motions. 

The demand under Stamps was carried without a discussion, and so were dem- 
nnds under Forest (Capital), Registration, Irrigation and Debt services. 

Chaudhuri Ram Singh’s amendment for a reduction of the total grant by Be. 1 
m the demand under Forests raised a discussion on the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to administration of forests. 

Several iion-offlcial memhers, supporting the amendment, criticised the forest policy 
nnu asked the Government to abohsli the c.attlc tax, ‘ ^ 

Tm Revenue Member assured the House that the Government was administering 
Department in the interest of the people of the province, and that the 
caftlc-taxwas not meant to fill the cofferB of the Government. 

lost by tteUrSmt 

A division was ' then challenged. The President declined to divide the House, 
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pointing out _that_ the object of the motion was to discuss the general policy of the 
horest Administration, and that the purpose being served there was no necessity 
for putting the motion to vote. 

The demand was then put to vote and carried. 

Chaudhuri Chofiiram, who moved an amendment for reduction of the total grant 
by Ee. 1 (one) in the demand under Irrigation (Oapital), drew the attention of the 
Government to the absence of any budget provision for undertaking the execution of 
the Bhakra Dam scheme and requested that the scheme be put into operation without 
delay. 

Sir Fazli Hussain assured the mover and the House that both the Governor and 
himself were anxious to complete the scheme, and that they were approaching the 
Government of India for sanction. The mover withdrew the motion, and the demand 
was carried. 


General Adjunistration Dejland. 


The demand under General Administration (Reserved) was under discussion, when 
the Council adjourned. 

The first amendment under this demand moved by Chaudhuri Choturam for Re. 
1 cut to iirge the abolition of Divisional Commissioners was ruled out of order by 
the President. The second amendment moved fay Pandit Nanakchand for a cut of 
Rs. 100 from the item — Commissioners — to urge upon the Government the necessity 
of abolishing the establishment of Divisional Oimmissioners was allowed by the 
President after a lengthy debate in which Mr. Manoharlal, Education Slinister, gave 
a lucid exposition of the rules prevailing in ParJiaraent. 


On the 7th MARCH Government sustained the first defeat of the session 
when Mr. Afzal Haq’s motion for a token cut in the demand under General Ad* 
ministration (Reserved), urging separation of the Judiciary from the Executive, was 
carried despite strong Government opposition. 

The mover made a lengthy speech, pointing out that people could not expect 
justice so long as the Judiciary and the Executive were not iseparated, and referred 
to several cases where the High Court had passed severe strictures on magistrates 
for not taking an unbiassed judicial view and consulting the Police prosecuting 
agency in deciding cases. Non-officials from every side of the House supported the 
motion. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, cx])laining why no action was 
taken on the recommendation of the Committee appointed in 1921, said that there was 
financial stringency at that time. Later, there was an extraordinary wave of crime 
in the province. The Government did not consider it advisable to weaken the power 
of the Executive, though it considered the separation of functions as nn obviously 
right principle. They bad to face facts and not to take comfort with high sounding 
theories. The Government was primarily responsible for law and order. If crime 
was a negligible factor in the Punjab, they could experiment with tlieorics, but 
that was not the case. The Police administration report showed no decrease in 
crime. , . . „ • i 

Sir Geoffrey then referred to the wave of communal disturbances m the Punjab 
since the Multan riots of 1922, ending with the ^hore riot last May, which was 
still fresh in memory. He thought that only the action of the District Mapstrates 
and the co-operation of officials and non-officials checked outbreaks, and kept the 
situation under control after the riots. At present it was difficult for the Govern- 
ment to accept the theory of separation of funciious. 

A non-official member, speaking next, said that the Government should not take 
advantage of communal disturbances. This was the one argument Government was 
adv.ancing whenever popular demands were put forward, and_ that was the reason 
why they did not want the Simon Commission. The Commission would give the 
same reply as the Finance Member had given to-day. 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh said that it was better if the Punjab were put _ under 
martial law than that they should have courts where people could not get justice. 

The motion was put to vote and carried, the Gove'‘nment not challenging a 
division. 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Afzal Haq for a token cut urging the 
Government to give Government advertisements to all newspapers having a circula- 
tion of one thousand or more, was lost, the majority who opposed it characterising 
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the Punjab Vernacular Press as most irresponsible and as fomenting communal 

before the Council adioumed, the President lefcrred to Lord Sinha’s d(ath. 
and said that the loss -was a loss to the \rhole of India, He was sure Lord bmHas 
death would lie universally mourned. 

On the 8th MARCH the demand under General Administration (reserved) was 
carried in the Council with only a cut of Ke. I. cflectcd yesterday. 

Of the two amendments moved on this day one was withdrawn after' tUe mover 
jirotested against the meagre representation of Zamindars particularly m South East 
Punjab among Extra Assistant Commissioners and Tahsildars. _ 

The other cut, which was lost, urged the Government to give more facilities lor 
hceping arms. , , . j > 

Five amoiidmeiifs were ruled out, and the total grant though opposed by a 
ficct’on of the House, was carried. . , , i 

The next demand under General Administration (transferred) was earned without 
any discussion. 


DnMANB UxDEK Justice 

When the demand under “Justice’ was movc^ Mr. Mahomed Saddkme urged 
a token cut to discuss the system of rccniitmciit of Bub-Judges by the High Court. 
Ho asked the Government to recruit them from_ the mciubcrs of the Bar and from 
different communities on the basis of population for a number of ye,aT9, and to 
give a fair proportion in the sendee to oil the communities. Discussion on- the 
amendment had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

On the 9lh MARCH full four hours were devoted for discussing two 
amendments urging token cuts in the demand “Administration of Justice” to request 
the Government to note that while iccruiting Sub-Judges the proportion of the 
representation of the various communities should be fixed in order to avoid excMsivc 
representation of one iiarticuiar class in the Judicial service and th.at Zamindar 
Sub-Judges bo recruited 25 per cent in excess of the proportion fixed by the Puninb 
Government resolution of lil9. 

The debate took a lively turn during the latter part of tho_ day. 
Sir. Nanakchand spoke strongly against those who encouraged communalism m 
the sqrvicc-s, and warned the Government of the danger of the communal poison 
spreading and asked for a definite declar.itioD of policy regarding communal 
representation. They were, ho said, on the eve of examination by the Simon Com- 
mission whether they were fit or unfit for self-government, and the House must 
give a clear reply. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, observed that the communal 
basis once adopted could not bo applied to one service alone. The question would 
be asked why it should not be extended to all the other services tinder the Local 
Gqverumcnt. In view of the importance of the subject he gave the history of the 
ongin and growth of representation in the services since the days of the Company 
rule. When the East India Company came to India, said the Finance Member, 
they found monopoly Of services. Jlinislctial appointments lay in the hands of a 
certain class and they considered it unfair. That led to the well-known statement 
of policy made liy the Governor-General in 1833 before the assumption of the 
Government by the Crown that there should be no governing class whatever in 
^itish India. Other tests of qualifications should be adopted in the public services, 
F.ame thread was taken up in the Queen’s declaration and later by the Public 
Services Commission of 1911. After a few years in the Central Legislature a private 
member brought a motion, which was accepted by the Government as a correct 
statement of the case, that one community or class should not over-weigh the scale 
in (he matter of the services, but that as far as possible, the claims of all the 
Mmraunilics should bo considered. This question was taken up by the Punjab 
Government resolution of 1919, in which they found that at that time the Zamindar 
class was numerous in the province, paying a large part of the taxes. Later they 
Mine to certain conclusions.^ Efficiency was the first consideration. It was decided 
iMt rccniitracnt to the services should be so made as not to exclude any one class, 
‘■‘uoption of a ririd communal proportion, opined the Finance Slember, was 
retrogadc. It tned to destroy the original declaration of 1^3, because the Govern- 
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for all and not for one class. The cut motion mas eren- 
tnally withdramn. Another cut mms negatived by a majority of one vote. 

, under “Justice”, when put to vote was opposed, and declared 


Peesipent Withdeaws Peevious Holing 

At the commencement of the sitting, the President announced that he 
lound on going through the debates of the Punjab Council during the past seven 
j’ears, that while, discussing demands for grants, the Council had discussed matters 
WTOlving legislation in a number of cases. Though his ruling, that during the 
budget session while demands for grants were under discussion the matters involving 
could not be discussed, was constitutionally quite sound and in accord 
■E’lth Parliamentary practice, in view of the fact that a convention and practice had 
already been established on the jioiat, he did not propose to follow it in future. 


Teeatment of Political Prisoners 

On the 12//i MARCH the Government sustained a second defeat when a 
token cut moved by Mr. Afzal Haq, demanding better treatment of political 
prisoners, in the demand under “Jails and Convict Settlements” was carried, the 
Government not challenging a division. More than half a dozen members, who had 
jail experience, spoke on the motion,' relating the harsh treatment meted out to 
political prisoners and the humiliations they had suffered for political offences not 
involving moral turpitude. 

Other non-officials supported the motion and asked the Government not to treat 
them worse than European prisoners and convicts. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, the Finance Member, replying on behalf of the 
Government, informed the House about the recent rules regarding special class 
prisoners, and regretted that there had been cases where these rules were not follo- 
wed. Where special class prisoners did not receive the treatment they should have 
received under the rules, this fault, he said, could be removed by official inspection 
or by non-official visitors. He assured the House that if non-official visitors brought 
to his notice any case in which special class prisoners were not treated according 
to the rules, he would give that case his immediate attention. He added that he 
should be only too happy to see the day when there would be no so-called political 
prisoners. He was glad that there were in tlic Punjab only very few of them at 
the present moment. He hoped that the House would not think that tlie Govern- 
ment was nnsympathetically inclined or had any bias ^against these prisoners. The 
desire of the Government was that they should be fairly _ treated, and he would 
exert all the efforts in his power to see that they received humane treatment, 
which the rules entitled them to receive. 

Other cuts were withdrawn, snd the totel demand minus one rupee was put, and 
carried. 


The Police Demand. 

The Finance Member then moved the demand under “Police." 

Mr. Ferozuddin Khan moved an amendment for the reduction of Re. 1 in respect 
of the item of Ks. 03,23,340, being the total pay of the establishment and to raise 
a discussion on the lack of efficiency in the Police. The discussion on the 

smendment was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 13fk JLlKCTf voting on Government demands for grants concluded 
after the House had voted the police demand. At the end of a lengthy 

debate in which lack of efficiency in the police was criticised by non-officials 
from every side of the House and references were made to the alleged high- 
handedness of the police in Lahore in dispersing the crowd of demonstrators on 
the day of the Simon Commission’s arrival in the city, guillotine was applicil 

at 5 p.m. by the President and the remaining demands were put and carried. 

During the debate on the cut proposed by Rana Ferozuddin in the demand 

under Police, reference was made by several non-official members to the police 
interference while the boycotters were demonstrating on the day of the Simon 
Commission's aiTival in Lahore and to the excesses committed outside the lAihnri 
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Gate the same evenin';, vfhen some prominent ConRrcss and Khilafat leaders rverc 
belaboured with lathis and one Congress worker was thrown into a dirty dram 
and also beaten. • . n 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary, replied on behalf of the Government, kor 

many weeks past, said the Chief Secretary, the police in Lahore were having an 
extremely trj’ing and arduous time. Almost every night there was a meeting. 

There bad been no prohibitory order whatsoever issued by the Government. 
Although from the reports he had seen daily there had not been a single mcet^ 
ing at which one or more speakers had not made speeches which rendered them 
liable for prosecution under the Criminal Law, the Government - deliberatdy 
refrained from prosecution, because they did not wish to prevent those who 

opposed the Simon Commission from giving expression to their opinions. The 

S test possible latitude had been given. On Friday last a large meeting was 
outside the citv, and it was decided to hold another meeting inside the city 
the next day and take a procession largely composed of people summoned from 
outside Lahore. There was again no proclamation by the Uistrict Magistrate 

or anvbody else, that such a procession would be forbidden nor was the proces- 
sion actually forbidden. It was doubt.fnl whether the procession could safely bo 
taken through the city having regard to the feelings of all the communities. 
Ihe maiority of shopkeepers were against such a demonstration ; and eventually 
it was consincred safe to take the procession through the city under police 
protection. The police protected the boycotters from the shopkeepers who might 
otherwise have come into collision. (Eaizada Hansraj ; Thank you.) Again, in 
pursuance of the policy of giving those opposed to the Statutory Commission an 
opportunity of registering their personal protest, eveiy facility was given to the 
demonstrators gathered at the Eailwny Station on Saturday. Under very gi’cat 
provocation, the police showed wonderful patience. 

Deferring to the allegations of the vernaeuinr press, that the Deputy Com- 
missioner gave an assurance to certain members of the crowd outside the 
railway station, that the Simon Commission would pass that way, and at the last 
minute by a ruse the Commission was taken another way, the Chief Secretary 
said the Deputy Commissioner and other police ofliccrs assured the demonstrators 
that if they obeyed orders and spread themselves in an orderly fashion along 
the Empress Boad. the members of the Simon Commission would pass that way, 
and that they would have au opportunity of demonstrating their disapproval. But 
in defiance of the orders of the police a small band insisted on staying inside 
the station yard, and tliey were prevented from making a demonstration. Had 
they acted according to the prorrji.se of the Deputy Commissioner and other 
police officers, they _ would have been given, ns the rest of the demonstrators were 
given, every opportunity for recording their protest. He knew the desire of 
most of the members of the House, that the Government should avoid repressive 
measures as far as possible, and thought that every reasonable member of the House 
yould agree that the Govei^mcut in following that policy carried toleration and 
forbearance to the utmost limit. Everj' credit was duo to the police for ,lo5'ally 
canying out the policy of the Government under great provocation and in tryinc 
circumstances keeping their tcmpei and avoiding breach of the pence. 

The Finance Member replying to the debate referred to the incident on Saturday- 
near Mr. Lnohmandns s house, and snui he had not yet seen the official report 


on rtc subject and r&servcd judgment until he had 'seen that report. 

LohOTrOate enquiries regarding the incidents outside the 

The cut was lost, and the total demand for police was voted. 

The Eefoems Esqtjiky 

excitement in the Council when it 

wi'j r’T'f.r"'’’' "• '■>' 

The Pmident md o«, lUc rf „ ddjomM.M moSon ,Hd. 
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Riven by Sir. Mahomed Sadiq to discuss the alleged objectionable treatment meted 
tonourable member of the House by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Jullunder. He announced that the adjournment motion rvould be taken up 
after interpellations. 

When Sir Fazli Hussain rose to move the election of a committee by the 
1 unjab (^uncil to take part in the Joint Conference with the Statutory Commis- 
sion, Sardar Labh Singh rose to a point of order, saying that according to the 
Standing Orders, seven days' notice vras required for a motion, whereas notice 
of this inotion was given to the members of the House only the previous day at 
4 .P-m. He knew that the President had discretionary power to allow a motion even 
without notice or with short notice ; but considering the controversial nature 
of the motion and its importance, he asked the President not to allow the motion. 

Sir FazH Hussain said he thought every member of the House had ample 
occasion to study the important question long before notice' of the motion was 
given to the House ; and lie hoped the attempt to prevent discussion of this 
important qne.stion would not be successful. 

Dr. Alam said that no time was given to the House to move amendments to the 
motion as according to Standing Orders two days’ notice was necessary. How 
could they move amendments when notice of the motion was given only the 
previous day at 4 p. m ? 

The President said that the point had been considered by him before and he had 
agreed to the motion being put on the .agenda paper. He had instructed the 
Secretary of the Council to take notice of amendments to this motion from the 
members _ and if any member wanted to move an amendment he could do so till 
the motion was disposed of. But if the honourable members did not want to 
discuss the motion, he would refuse permission to the I/cadcr of the House to 
move the motion. The President then took the sense of the House which was 
in favour of discussing the motion forthwith, and he therefore allowed the 
discussion. 


Sm Fazi/I Huss^uji’s Eesolutiok 

Sir Fazli Hussain then moved that the Legislative Ctouncil do proceed to elect 
a committee of seven representatives to take part in the joint conference with the 
Statutory Commission. Ho said ho did not want to _ rush the motion, hut was 
prepared to elect a committee even in the Blay session of the Councjl, according 
to the wishes of Raja Narendranath, Leader of the Hindu Parly. His motion, if 
adopted, would not force the Council to elect a committee forthwith. 

At this stage, Mr. Afzal Haq moved that the debate he adjourned. He made 
a lengthy speech in Urdu criticising the manner and haste in which the Govern- 
ment were trying to elect a committee. 

On the conclusion of his speech, the motion was put to vote and lost by 14 
voting for, and 55 against. The debate on Sir Fazli Hussain’s motion was then 
resumed. . , 

Mr. Mahomed Sadiq (Nationalist) said the Governor could not ignore the will 
of the nation outside the House, by offering a sop to the members. It was much 
better to die with honour than to Jive with dishonour. The appointment of the 
Commission was an insult to India, He asked the Government to withdraw the 
motion. . 

Mr. Bodhraj (Congress) said that there could be no greater insult to the manhood 
of India than the appointment of the all- White Commission. All the political 
parties in the country and the Legisl.ative Assembly, and some _ local Legislaturis 
had declared that they would liave nothing to do with the Commission ; and though 
the party to which he belonged was in a minority, they would also e,vpros8 _ their 
want of confidence in the Commission. There was no necessity for the Commission 
to take the tronhle of coming to India, as the report they would submit must 
have already been prepared. 

Sir Fazli Hussain : Have you seen a copy of the report ? 

Mr. Bodhraj said his he.ut told him that the report must be ready, and they 
all knew what that report would be. 

Captain Sikandar llayat Hhan (National Unionist) said that rcfiisal fo_ co-operate 
with the Commission 'would be wrong, as thc_ status of the Commute of the 
Legislature would he the same ns that of the Commission. They should do their 
best to put tlieir case, and get as much out of the Commission and ParUament 

43 
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as possible. If tte Commission did not do justice to India, even after obtaining 
their co-operation, the British public vrould have to bear the brunt of the criticism 
of the civilised 'world. 

Pandit Nanakchand (National Eeforra Party) supported the motion. He said 
that no Indian was appointed when Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford made their 
enquiries in 1919. Every help “was given to them. He did not see any reason 
■why they should not put their case bcforc thc Simon Commission, ns he was sure 
that due weight would be given to Indian opinion. It was ridiculous to say that 
the report was alre.ady prepared. Prom past experience, they would have found 
that non-co-operation was not a sound policy. Lord Reading had said that there 
^vero tTO ways for attaininfx self-government^ either^ to talcc the sword or to act 
with the co-operation and good-wdll of the British Parliament. If ^ they could not 
take the sword they must accept the good-will ofTered by the British people. The 
problem of self-government would be solved, he said, when the question of mmority 
and majority rights were settled. Ho indication had been given by the All-ParUcs 
Conference in what way the interests of the minorities would be safe-guarded. He, 
as a member of the minority community of the Punjab, refused to a^ept the 
solution given by the Madras Congress and later ratified in Calcutta. How tiie 
rights of the minorities would be safe-guarded, was the most vital question. No 
serious attempt had been made to solve it. Without entering into the details of 
these difficult questions, they could not give a definite answer ns to how India 
would be treated under the Swaraj Government. He being a Punjabee, had to live 
near the Frontier ; and he must make adequate safeguards for the defence of 
minorities. Moreover, communal representation, which was the root cause of all 
the communal riots in India, must go. This system of roprcseiitation was responsible 
for all the communal differences and for communal ill-will. 

Dr. Alnm (leader of the Nationalist Party) who spoke for one hour opposing 
the motion, said that the decision of his party was not to co-operate with the 

Simon Commission under any circumstan— U ” ’ it a moral success, 

that in the last division 14 or 15 members, : • • ■ iptations and fears 

and hopes of prizes and rewards, opposed th i ■ . 

Their only duty was to non-co-operate with the Commission. It came to decide 
exparte between the British and the Indian people. Referring to Pandit Nank- 
chand’s views. Dr. Alam contended that the personal views of members did not 
count and challenged a referendum to the people outside the council. He said that it 
was the duty _ of United India to defend India unitedly. He pointed out the 
futility of magnifying little differences. Concluding he said : “I say, it is decidedly 
against our honour _ and we cannot accept the motion. It is a gross insult to 
India. Whatever privileges might bo granted to the Committee, it cannot have 
equal status with the Royal Commision. Nobody can say that the Committee will 
hare equal status with the Commission appointed by Parliament; I submit that these 
committws are of no value. Under the circumstances, I appeal to the House to 
stand by the coimtn- and fo_ stand by the honour of this province. Let not the 
people bo deluded by fnise delusions and f.alse hopes. Onr only duty at the present 
moment^ is to oppose (his resolution and reject it. Members who will vote for the 
Upposition side will go to add to the strenj^h of future India. If we are not 
going to defeat the motion to-day, we are going to win to-morrow.” 

^audhuri Zafarullnh Khan said (hat the matter was most important not only to 
inditt, but to the whole of the British Empire. He protested against Dr. Alam’s 
suggestion that the members of the House supporting the motion would do so out 
os fear and temptation. He did not like to go into the history of British domi- 
vj X facts. The British were in possession of the country, 

which was a solid fact. It was a grievous mistake not to have taken Indians on 
jne t^mmiBsion. No makeshift of legislative committees would take away that 
Objection. He urged the availing of the opportunities placed before them to enable 
them tc assert their rights. 


,v exhorted the majority of the Council to join the majority of 

the pTOplc putsido the Council and defeat the Government. Had the people acted 
or Gandhiji, Swaraj would have already been got. lie warned the 
Council not to be lured by the Government. The time 
'1’ would require the help of the House when thrii 

ngnts were attacked by the Government. 
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Governjiest’s reply to the Debate. 

At 5-45 closure was applied to the debate. 

_ Sir Fazli Hussain, replying to the debate, said that the qiieation had been discussed 
m the Central Legislature, and in some local legislatures and lin the public press. 
They might all have read Sir iJohn Simon’s letter to H. E. the Viceroy. Tho 
reports of the Committees of the local legislatures would be added as appendices 
to the report of the Commission. He added that the Government had no desire 
for such a Committee. He was simply carrying out the wishes of the Chairman 
of the Commission that the local legislatures should elect Committees to work 
with the Commission. This Council was a reOex of various schools of thought ; 
and the Council could only be truly representative, if it reflected the views of 
all classes of pecmle. One aspect of the debate, he said, hurt him. It was 
alleged that the Government as a whole were offering temptation of all sorts to 
the members. He trusted, that the views of the House were not what tho member 
who said so held. If the Opposition leader wanted to carry Itho House with him, 
he should not have dubbed the supporters of the Government as dishonest. The 
Opposition consisted of three distinct parties. Congress, Khilafat and Nationalist. 
The minority was entitled by all means to put their case to tho Council with 
tho fullest liberty possible. 


SIotiox Carried 

The motion was then put .and carried the Opposition not challenging a division. 
The Council then adjourned. 

Alleged inbdlt to M. L. C. 

On the JlS(/i MAJIOE a motion for adjournment regarding tho alleged objection- 
able treatment meted out by the Deputy Commissioner, Jullundur, to Chaudhuri 
Abdul Eahraan, member of the Punjab Council, was taken up. Speeches were 
made demanding prompt enquirj' by the Government into the allegation referred 
to in tho motion. 

Dr. hlahomed Alam remarked that it was adding insult to inquiry. Tho 
Government should issue instructions making such things impossible in future. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, speaking for the Government, said that tbo dignity 
of the members of tho House was as dear to the Government as to any others 
in the House. On that account, the Government had not taken exception to tho 
motion. He .agreed that all officers of Government should show courtesy to the 
members of the Council. , „ ... 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary to the Government, speaking later, read out a 
letter from the Deputy Commissioner bearing on the incident of 24th January, 
1928, in which the Deputy Commissioner had statcil that the action of the Hon’ble 
Mem’ber and his colleagues was objectionable, and had stated that he had not 
used any objectionable word except some plain speaking as the head of the 
ct 

" Pandit Nanak Chand, having listened carefully to the debate, contended that 
if the allegations were true, serious notice should be taken. He agreed that tho 
matter should not be dropped, and urged an inquiry. 

Chandhnry Zafarullah IDian suggested that the matter should not be dropped. 
The Council had before it two statements, one against the other. 

Sir Geoffrey said that he was ready at all time to receive members of the Council 
and’ others, and there should be no rais-apprehension. 

The motion was put to vote, nnd declared carried. After this supplementary 
grants regarding difleront departments were voted. 

The Punjab Adulteration of Food (Amendment) Bill was introduced, nnd 
referred to a Select Committee, consisting of eleven members. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the IGth March, when after a short sitting tho Council 
was adjourned sine die. 



Tfie Assam Legislative Cotsiici! 


The Aesam Legislative Cbiincil commenced its Budget session at Shillong on the 
28lh MARCH 1928. His Excellency the Governor addressing the Council saio. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen, 

I have come to adress you to-day berausc_ the list of the nKcnda 
ensuing session includes several matters of pnmary importance to tlio piounco 
and about some of them I ivish to state the attitude of the Assam Government 
so that there may be no mismidcrstanding. 


The Simon CoirenTTEE 

You will he asked to elect a committee consisting of seven memhets of yont 
Council to assist the Statutory Commission so far as this province is concerned. 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Sir John Simon, Chairman of the Commission 
have already clearly stated why they wish such committees to bo appointed and 
what their functions will be. You have also doubtless rend in the_ papers tno 
arguments for and against any 6uch_ co-operation with the Commission. 
is no need for me to repeat all these details now. 1 can only tell you that the 
people in England, with whom in the last resort must rest under the existing 
conditions India’s future, regard the attempted boycott of the Commission ns essential- 
ly a symptom of irresponsibility. Why I ask you to elect a committee is that 
I believe in the interests of the province and its future developments. It _ would 
bo of real advantage not merely to the incnihers of the Boyal Commission but 
to you yourselves, that there should be a definitely arranged opportunity for the 
intimate discussion of the various problems which will come before the Commis- 
sion. Some are peculiar to this province, ns for example, the f.act that including 
the State pf Manipur an area of roughly two thirds of tlie province as at present 
constituted, is cither held by the Kative States or is a frontier tract or is popu- 
lated by the hin_ tribes who at present arc under a special form of administration. 

Another special problem is the retention or transfer of Sylhet and the possible 
further developments that might follow the return of that district to Bengal. 
Should Cnchnr or a part thereof follow what would he the fate of Go.alpara, 

I s.aw it stated in some papers to my surpri.se, since I had never received _ a 
letter about it or written a word niion the Bubjcct to the Government of India, 
that there was a proposal to constitute a Korth East Frontier Province. How 
though the Assam Government has never suggested or contemplated or been 
asked to consider any such arrangement, it is ' of course possible that in the 
evidence to be ulaced before the Commission this suggestion might be made. A 
committee of the kind proposed would certainly facilitate the discussion of any 
such proposal if nut forward. 

A third special feature of the province is tliat it is, as compared with the 
neighbouring provinces of Bengal and Bihar, undeveloped. Assam to-day and for 
some years to come must attract immigrants as she w.as in the past. It may be, 
therefore, (hat in tlic_ discussions of our future constitution some may wish to 
have _ special provisions for the _ future of these immigrants as for example by 
allowing the creation of more coiistitnencios when waste lands come under plougii 
replace jungle. Others may be equally anxious to see that the interests 
of the present population of Assam ate safeguarded. There is also the question 
of expenditure on the Frontier and the maintcnanco of that fine corps, the 

WiflAa * ’ 


Pkoblems of Assam 

nrorin1r/JuckU^'l^r 'vith the other 
SnOTdaf amn^rn^n.c ^ ” separate or combined electorate. 

Government, the conditions of public 
services miQ appointment of mmistcTB or members and the like. 
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Surely a committee, represen totirc ns far as may be of the various places 
and. mterests in this province, can give the Royal Commission useful advice on 
tne evidence placed before them. Surely this is an opportunity which should 

not be missed. Even it there is, as there well may be a diflerence of opinion 
as between the different members of the committee elected by this Council, a 
discussion with the Commission should clarify the issues, give them a useful 
means of testing the evidence offered and possibly point the way to the reconcilia- 
divergent interests or at least to the best compromise that the situation 

affords. 

Sir John Simon and his -- — ‘ 3 ^ be examining a system of 

Government introduced from the . h ' ■ ' y will wish to find out 

how far it has adapted itself to f ' ' . ^ , what further steps can 

safely be taken, whether any safeguards may be necessary against raci.al, communal 
or predatory legislation, or any precautions to ensure financial stability. They 
will welcome a free discussion with the seven members of this Council who as 
local experts, can tell them how in their opinion the various proposals will work 
out in practice, whether and if so, why any of the evidence is in their opinion 
unreliable or whether any of the theories advanced arc impracticable under the 
present conditions in Assam. 

What is wanted now is a recognition and frank discussion of facts rather than 
the propounding of theories. It is difficult to see what practical purpose can 
be served _ now by an c.xhibition of discontent with the present form of Government 
or by voicing utterly impracticable demands such as total independence. We do 
not want to waste time discussing what might have been but to recognise what 
has been. It is very easy to creat a glut of ideology but it could only serve as 
a smoke screen to obscure the real difficulties to be faced. I said just now that we 
have our own special problems. Yet, it is true, that Assam in miniature reflects 
very much British India as a whole. 

Just over 100 yc,ar 8 ago— and a century is not a long time in the history of 
a nation— much against their will the British Government in Calcutta decided to 
undertake the Government of this province. Let me quote you an extract from 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s book "The North East Frontier of Bengal”. “Nothing 
could have been more wretched than the state of Assam when the Valley was 
first occupied by our troops. Thirty thousand Assamese had been carried off as 
slaves by the Burmese. Many thousands had lost their lives and largo tracts of 
country had been laid desolate by w.ars, famines and pestilences which for nearly 
half a century had afflicted the province. The remnant of the people had almost 
given up cultivation supporting themselves chiefly on jungle roots and plants. 

Nobility and priestly families had to return to Goalpara or other refuges in 

British territory, often after losing all their property and with them had gone 

crowds of dependents, glad to escape from the miseries of their native land. We 
found the Assam Valley surrounded north, cast, and south by numerous savage 
and warlike tribes whom the decaying authority of the Assam dynasty had failed 
of late years to control and whom the disturbed condition of the province had 
incited to encroachment.” 

tiuch was Assam as we found it and as a result of peaceful _deveIoi)menl 
under British Rule in 1921, the population totalled close of eight millions. To- 
day I am told it may be approaching ten millions who.se future happiness will depend 
to no small degree on the outcome of the report of the Statutory Commission. A 
benevolent despotism replaced the chaos and it has been _ replaced in turn by 
modified form of democracy which is now to undergo examination. It lies with 
you, gentlemen, to decide whether recognising the facts of the past and the 
actual condition of the present as they are to-day not as yon would like them 
to be you will give such assistance as may be in your power to the Royal Cora- 
roission in the hope that the next century may witness even a greater peaceful 
development under the form of Government which will differ almost as markedly 
from its predecessor of 1826 as that the Government did form vavioUB rulers, 
whom they replaced. Here in Assam, wc Iniow as a fact tliat if to-morrow the 
claim for National Independence was Ranted and the British cleared out of Assam 
and took no further part in her administration or in guaranteeing her security 
under the British flag, the province would speedily revert to conditions of a century 
ago and instead of our sitting hero to discuss whether wc should continue to charge 
higher fees for litigation, there would be only one form of taxation in the province 
and that a poll tax collected by a head-hunter. I suggest to you that concerted 
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cudeavoui- lo iroptove tbo exislinE conBtiUitipn is _ likely to be of neater l^acticftl 
benefit to the province tbnn a renunciation of the ejasting form of Government o 
the propounding of wild theories. When I last addressed yon I „ 

province. Since then I have tried to see as much, of it ns I could s^^nd Mve 

visited all the districts except three, all subdivisions escept four. L\ crywncre 
I have been received with great kindness and courtesv. Everywhere reqixcsts were 
made for assistance, schemes for improvement produced and discussed «« 

'local needs ventilated. In the Budget and in the two resolutions which mil be 
placed before yon, an attempt is made to meet some of the requirements so lar 

I do not Tiropose to anticipate the spcccli of the Hon’ble Finance Member 
but I would like to refer to one or two matters. First then, as regards the opium - 
revenue. I have sccii it stated in fact, I have also been (old that the Assam 
is not roallv in earnest in trying to oisconrage the consumption _ of opium ana 
that wo are reluctant to 'forego the revenue. Gentlemen, such is not the case. 
No one could pass through Assam without recognising the Iwrra that opium 

has done and is doing. The Government arc as anxious, ns you are -to stop_ 
but enquiries I made convinced me that contr.ahand opium finos its way into 
Assam, that it is on the increase and that a mere restriction of issues trom 
Government Treasuries without an increase in the preventive staff would simply 
result in the transfer of the Eevonuo from Government to the smugger, and 
probably an eventual increase in the amount of opium consumed. We have 
therefore put before you the request for revival of the post of Excise 

Cominissionor for increase in the staff and we propose to pay generous rewards 
for detection mid conviction of smugglers. If these proposals arc accepted, we 
shall at once take stops to restrict the issues of opium and do all in our power 
to discourage consumption. You will of course realise that the reduction in 
the issue of opium as dcnianded by this Council, will necessarily give direct 
impetus to the traffic in illicit opium. I, therefore, ask you to give us funds 
necessary for the staff to deal with smuggling. 

Next ns to Communications. Everywhere I went there were complaints about 
roads or the absence of them. I believe it is a fact that at certain seasons^ of the 
year the Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur would be _ compelled travelling by 
rail ro.id and river to take ns long to go to his subdivision of north Lakhimpur 
GO odd miles awav as ho would have to go to Bombay. I have seen your roads . 
and I have travelled over some of then>. There is no doubt whatever that their 
state at present means that erervone who attempts to use them pays in effect a 
he.ivy transport tax, that their condition, absence or bridges, their inability to carry 
motor trallic is a very serious handicap to trade. Also wo need more railways 
especially in the east and north. 

Y'ou will see that the two resolutions have been tabled, one for loan to faciUtato 
the improvement of main lines of communication and another to guarantee the E. B. 
Railway against the loss, if they extend their railway from Tangla to join up with 
the Tezpiir Balipara Railway. Wo hope that tin's extension will be continued in due 
course up to North Lalthimpur and we believe that even if at first this extension 
does not pay its way the further extension would be development of an area now 
VOT badly served in the matter of communications, bring an increase of land revenue 
wbwh would exceed any payment wc might under our guarantee bo called on to 
make. 

Last matters to which I wish to refer arc, water supply and milk supplv of the 
province. Isinco you agreed to the chnneement of Court Fees some ten lakhs of 
rupees has been spent on the improvement of water supply in rural areas, the 
cxpendituTc being so restricted by the desire of the Legislative Council. Meanwhile 
tJie urban areas demand improved water supply. Somewhere water works already 
exist as at Gawhati, Jorhat and Bylhet. Others like Bilchiir, Golaghaf, iDibnignrh, 
cunamgaiij, wish to start water works. I have not had the request made which is 
not fully justified by needs of locality. But unhappily wc have not funds to meet 
the recurring charges which scheme for regular improvement of urban water supplies 
would entail. Each municipal board wants not merely loan but also grant in aid. 

expert staff to prepare schemes. We arc asking you, Aereforc, to 
^ •"’ercasc in the Stamp Duties sanctioned by this Councii as a tempo- 
Per^’anently on the Statute Book. I can give you an 
rcyeniic so obtained will be placed at (he disposal of 
two non ble MinistcrB for expenditure on the Transferred Departments and I trust 
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that a fair portion thereof will be devoted to the improvement of water sunnlv not 
only in rural but in urban areas. ^ ^ 

, As rep;ards the milk supply, will you pardon my sayin" that the Assamese cattle 
III the matter of lactation are worst I have come across in India. There is in many 
places a dearth of milk in the districts, even where large grazing grounds exist. In 
some of the hospital only milk for_ patients comes from tins. Children rarelv taste 
We hope in due course to receive the recommendations of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission on this matter but meanwhile we have started a small daily farm with 

f ood breed of cattle at Kbananara and I am told that in Gauhati a 'Co-operative 
lairy Society has been formed. I hope many others in due course will follow and I 
can assure you that the Government will do all they can to assist. What we chiefly 
need at present is expert advice as regards breeding and feeding. Given thus, wo 
can work out schemes and come to you hi the hope that you will supply the 
necessary funds. This leads me to mention the vexed question of grazing reserves. 
There are those who think that free grazing and an extension of the already largo 
reserves would solve problem. I have in ray tours visited some of those reserves 
and my enquiries lead me to believe that the findings of the committee over which 
Mr. Bentincb presided are correct. We collect fees on a scale much lighter than that 
prevailing elsewhere, but the absence of inspecting authority results, I fear, in some 
people paying who should not pay whilst others who should escape. We are again 
suggesting to the Legislative Council that the grazing superintendents sliould be 
appointed. If you do not aOTCc to this I shall accept your decision and the whole 
question will be reconsidered. One point I would like to make quite clear. You 
cannot forego the revenue which can be obtained from these lands and you ask, 
and quite rightly, for funds for the Nation-Building Departments. But if you want 
them you cannot afford to starve the Revenue Producing Departments. Gentlemen, 
if anyone asked me what was my policy in Assam, I should say that the Provincial 
Governor is primarily concerned with the administration and that his policy neces- 
sarily is that of the Government of India. But given youi assistance within 
limitations of our present constitution such policy, as I can have, may bo stated 
in six words, viz., less opium, more milk, better communications. The extent to which 
these hopes can be realised must largely depend on your assistance and this I 
earnestly inidte.” 


BtJDGET SXATEMEXT TOE 1928-29 

After the Governors address the Hon’ble air. A. W. Botham iutroduciug the 
Assam Budget for 1928-29, said that for the Tear 1927-28 he estimated 
the opening balance .at Rs. 61,20,000, the total receipts at 288 lakhs 
and the total expenditure at 283 half lakhs. Subsequently the 

E rovincial contribution of 15 lakhs w.as remitted (about half permanently and about 
alf temporarily!, while the supplementary demands for Es. 1,41,000 were voted by 
the Council. Allowing for these modifications the budget estimate of expenditure 
was 212 laldis in the revised estimates. The total receipts were placed at 270 lakhs 
instead of 266 lakhs and the total expenditure at 265 half lakhs instead of 269 three- 
fourth lakhs. On the whole they were better off than was expected to bo by about 
24 lakhs, of which 15 lakhs represented the remission of provincial contribution, 
2 half lakhs difference in opening b.alancc, 2 lakhs duo to improvement in revenue 
and 4 half lakhs due to savings under the expenditure. . 

It was expected to start 1928-29 with an opening balance of CS lakhs. Ihcy 

placed the total receipts at 280 lakhs. The Budget provided for an expenditure of 

approximately 208 lakhs. Of this 287 half lakhs are on Revenue account and 8 half 
lakhs on capital account. Out of the total expenditure on Revenue Acraunt the 
cost of carrving on the administration, as it stands, may be taken at 24a lakhs 
whilst 27 h.aif lakhs more were required for completion or continuance of incomplete 
works projects in hand. Thus the obligatory expenditure amounted to 
270 lakhs as against the receipts from revenue heads .'imountmg to 2(8 

lakhs. On the now projects they proposed to spend about 17 lakhs 

involving a technical deficit or an excess of expenditure ch.argcd to revenue 
over revenue bv about 9 half lakhs, but since owing to the necessity for furiher 
liberal distribution of loans in areas .affected by floods, there was also an excess of 
expenditure on capital account over the receipts on capital account. Ihe provincial 
balance would altogether be reduced by about 16 lakhs or from S3 lakhs to about 
52 kkh=. The new recurring commitments were proposed to the extent of Rs. 
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1 46,000 on reserved side and Es. 2,15.000 on transferred^ side. The total expendi- 
ture proposed on the new projects during 1928-29 in addition to the revision or pay 
of Ministerial and Menial Officers came to Ks. 5,23,000 on the Ecseryed Side, and 
Es. 9,70,000 on the Transferred side. The Einance Member concluded : _ 1' mat 

remission of Prornneial Contribution marks an important stage in the history of 
our provincial finance. We have accumulated a reasonable balance of about half' 
a crorc and were relieved of the burden of contribution to the Central Government. 
We can reckon on small surplus being available each, year for new schemes 
of expenditure.’' 


Stamp and Codut Fees Bm,s. 

In sharp contrast to the dullness of yesterday when the Governor Sir Laurie 
Hammond opened the Council in a very thin house, the Swarajists and most of 
non-official Indian members having abstained, considerable liveliness marked the 
proceedings of the 20lli MAIiGH when the Swarajists and Nationalists attended 
in a body to oppose the p.assagc of the Stamp and Court Fees Bills. 

To-day the procectlings began amidst tense excitement as the fate of the Stamp 
and the Court Fees Bills which had formed one of the main planks of Council 
p litics for the last 8 years was hanging in the balance. Public opinion expressed 
Usclf unequivocally against the measures but Government tried to carry the day 
by a flank movement by limiting the period of extension to 3 years. 

An amendment to the effect was sent by Maulvi Manowar Ali but Babn Paresh 
Lai Shome who had taken the lc.ad in the matter objeoted to the amendment as 
being out of order and time barred which the President upheld. The rejection of 
the amendment settled the fate of the bills. The Hon’ble Mr. Botham the Finance 
Member moving the consideration of the Stamp Bill said that the bills did not 
operate as a serious hardship on the toiling millions. He was supported by Col. 
Smiles who opened that the rejection of the bills would only benefit the lawyers. 

Congress benches.— -Oh. 

Babu Brajendra Natayan Cboudhury opposing the bills examined the financial 
position of the province in detail and showed how the Government by over-budgeting 
and manipulation of the figures kept a large surplus in abeyance and showed n 
fdeficit which afterwards actually turned into suTplnaes. He hoped the Finance 
Member would give his figures with more accuracy and honesty. 

President : The Hon’me member should not question tlio honesty of the Finance 
Member. 

Brojendra Babu ; I do not question the personal honesty of the member but the 
financial honesty of the Finance Member. 

Ecferring to the decrease in opium revenue he pointed out that revenue on Qanza- 
and country liquor showed an increase of 2 lacs annually. 

Babu Paresh Lai Shome Do you welcome that increase 7 

Brojendra Babu ; It is not a question of my likes or dislikes. It is the choice 
of the Minister. If the Minister wipes off the entire excise revenue we are ready to 
provide for a taxation that is necessary. ^ 

Eai Bahadur Amar Nath Eoy (nominated) said that he would support a 3 years’ 
blit but not a permanent measure but as Mr. Manowar All’s amendment was not 
before the house he would oppose. 

Eai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah (nominated) said that be would support only a 
three years’ Bill if the proceeds were earmarked for water supply only 

Babu Hhendra Chandra Chakrabarti, Sj Bardoloi, Uadcr of the Congress Party 
and Mr. Bishnu Borah oppps^ the motion. The last speaker said that tliough he 
supported the Bills m 1925, he would now oppose them in response to vehement 
public opposition m his constituency. 

raea^B^rc ” support the bills ns permanent 

The Hon’blc Mr. Nichols Eoy, Minister, referred to the advantages derived by the 

“9 the fall in opium rJemw 
would be aboutaS half lakhs this amount must be found from somewhere and ho 
appealed to the members to come m his rescue and help him in trying to get from the 
ordinary revenue ns much as the Council would like him to bare. ® ''^E^irom tne 

5? Tjal Some ; — But not to taxution, 

Goremment was willing to agree 
to extend the bills for 3 years on condition that the proceeds be at the lisposid ^ 
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the Transferred Department but as the amendment had been ruled out he appealed 
to those members rrho were not avowedly obstructionists like the Swarajists to 
support tile BiIL The motion beiiif? put to vote was declared lost by 25 to 15. 

The Court Fees Bill was nest moved without a speech but the Finance member 
plcaaed for the admission of Mouivi Manowar All’s amendment for 3 years’ extension, 
but on objection being taken by Babu Paresh Lai Some the President ruled the 
amendment out of order. 

The Hon’ble Mr Botham then wanted to withdraw the bill which was objected to by 
Babu Paresh LM Some and Gopendra Lai Dhar Choudhnry. The motion was then 
put to vote and declared lost, the Government not elaimina any division. The House 
then adjourned. 

On the 30lh MARCH the Council took up general discusion of Budget and 
continued it on the next day. Maulavi Munawar All who commenced the discussion 
regretted the absence of the Swarajist members from the House on the occasion. 
Commenting on the budget proper he characterised it as a prosperity budget but 
criticised lack of adequate provision for the Transferred Departments. 

Lt. Col. Smiles who followed also regretted the absence of the Swarajist 
Members from the Council and said that such action, especially when their proceedings 
were going to be examined by the Statutory Commission, was not in the true interest 
of the country. He also emphasised the need for improving communications in 
the province. 

Maulvi Sayidur Rahman congratulated the Finance Member on the budget but 
he would have liked to see vigorous policy pursued to increase activities of nation- 
building departments. 

Mr. JKasmath Saikia, pleaded for more funds to be allotted for the improvement 
of dispensaries in the province. The House then adjourned. 

On the 2it<l APRHj the Council re-assembled in .an atmosphere of excitement. 
Swarajists attended in full strength and after interpellations Babu Paresh Lai Shome 
Choudhury asked for leave to move a motion of no-confidence on the Hon’blo Rev. 
J. J. M. Nichols Roy, the Minister for Local Self-Government in as much as ho 
does not possess the requisite qualifications under the Assam electoral rules. The 
President asked the sense of the House when 16 members rose in their seats 
signifying their approval of the motion and the president declared that the 
mover had the leave of the House to move the motion of no confidence and 
fixed to-morrow the 3rd April at 11 A. M. after questions as the time for 
discussion of the motion. Rev. Nichols Roy is not a British subject and is 
native of a Khasia native state and his case had been engaging the attention 
the local Government and the Government of India on the questions 
raised by some members in the council during the last July and September 
sessions. 


Ry. Extensions. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham, Finance Member proposed a resolution _ for 
guaranteeing against loss in working the extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
eastwards towards Tangla on condition that such extension shall connect with 
Tezpur Bolipara Railway. Srijut N. 0. Bardoloi and other Assamese members wanted 
the proposed railway to pass through Mangaldai town. The resolution was carried 
7icm con. 


Road Development. 

The Finance Member next moved a resolution sanctioning the programme of 
the board for road improvement to be financed mainly by n loan so calculated that 
annual charges for repayment with interest shall not exceed five lakhs. It was 
stated that the programme of road improvement of about 2000 miles of road would 
be finished within 10 years with loan of Rs. 75 lakhs which would be repaid in 
38 years. The Swarajists opposed the proposed loan as the country was more in 
need of primary education, sanitation and water supply and questioned the bonafidcs 
of Government in bringing this proposal for a loan when last week they wanted 
unsuccessfully to impose an additional tax on the people for water supply, primary 
education and sanitation. The resolution was carried by 38 against 15 votes. 

44 ' 
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Tlio Hon’Wc Maulvi Syed Saadulla. Minister, tlicn proposed tiro election of 
members to the development boards, agricultural, industrial and co-operative. _ two 
for each section. On the motion of Babu Paresh Lai Shomc the House earned a 
motion increasing the number of members from two to four for each section. The 
election rvas then proceeded with. 

Self-Goyerxjiext Act'. 

The Hon’ble Eev. Nichols Eov, Minister, then introduced a bill to ainend the 
Assam Local Self-Government Bill which gave power to the Local Boards with the 
sanction of the Local Government to impose taxes. Babu Paresh Lai Shome gave 
notice of an amendment requiring the imposition of such taxes hy local howds to 
be sanctioned by the Legislative Council which being objected to Iiy the Hon ble 
Minister was ruled out, Mr. Shome then opposed the bill and stated that it was 
strange that a popular minister should fight shy of the Council, but it was the 
inherent defect of the constitution which made the Minister the servant of the 
bureaucraev and not of the Council. He was not opposed to give power of 
taxation to local boards, but he wanted to have a safe-guard in the hands of the 
Legislative Council by a right of vote to interfere in cases of hardship. 

Babu Basanta Kumar Lass opposing said the bill raised an important question 
of principle, as it encroached upon the right of the Legislature regarding taxation. 

The bill was passed, 23 against 18 votes. 


The SiJtos Eesolutios 


On the Srd APRIL, _ the _ Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kutiibuddin Ahmed, 
Judicial Member moved his motion for the appointment of a committee to co- 
operate with the Statutory Commission. The debate following was a dull afiair 
except for the impassioned and eloquent speech of the Congress leader, Mr. Bardoloi 
and the linmoroiis speech of Col. Smiles. In view of Ihc uo-confidencc motion 
coming afterwards only Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardoloi of the Congress Party 
opposra. Ho referred to the pledges of self-determination given when our masters 
needed our co-operation badly during the war but immediately they got out of il. 
Tliey gave us the regard of our co-operation in the shape of bullets in Jalliaiiwalla 
Bagh. _ He asserted that the country had nothing to gain by co-operation with the 
Commission who have come only with the object of consolidating the power of the 
alien Government. 

Piai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah (nominated) llai Bahadur Aniarnath Boy 
(nominatedh Babu Hirendra Chandra Ohakravarty (elected, Hail.akandi), Bai 
Bahadur Rnmani Mohan Lss (elected, Karimganj\ Lt. Col. Smiles, Maulvi 
Syedur Rahaman (nominated), Md. Maulvi Monowwar Ali (elected, Sunamganj), sup- 
ported the motion. _ , % . b i 

support of the motion were rather amusing. All spealcers 
exMpt Col._ Smiles admitted most of the arguments put forward by Srijut Bardoloi 
and re(3o^nis^ the strength and volume of public opinion against the Commission 
and deplored its constitution and the absence of Indians from it, but inevitably 
ended with a but and finally voted in favour of the motion. Only 15 Congress 
members voted against. - ■' “ 

The No-Coxeidexce Motiox 


(liyCussion of the motion of no-confidence 
in the Hon bic Mr. Isichols Roy, Ulmisfcr for Local Self-Government. It may bo 
mentioned here that a similar motion of 'Sj. Paresh I^al Shome Ohowdlmn- .allowed 

In disallowed by the Governor under 'Bulc 24- A 

clawfi? 3 t)£ the .Msain Legislative Council Rules. 

discussion, said that the Minister was 
not enta..™ to cleclion to the Council as ho was not a British subject as 

defined in Ue Go emment of India Act, tliat he was hi the Council hy mistake 
and as such s^oum not be trusted with the administration of important subjects. 

The Hon’blA^.Mn Botham on behalf of the Government, said that the Local 
Government hau that the subjects of Khasi States were not ineligible 

for ^tion by reason Bfdy of not being British subjects. Even apart from that 
the Hon’ble Minister had\tue qualification. He said that it was an intriwip' 
question of the law dopenaf^g on the interpretation of the Assam electoral rulc= 
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but the local Government were ]>rec1ude(l from discussing; that question which 
had been referred to the Government of India and it was unfair on the Minister 
^at the motion should be . based to any extent on a point which the local 
Government were precluded from discussing. 

Swarajists and some other non-otRcial members also charged the Minister with 
apathy to the country’s interests, but the motion was ultimately rejected by il 
votes against 21. The Council then adjourned. 

Voting Uxder Budget Graxts 

Demand for gi’ants under “Land Eevenue, Excise and Stamps’’ were discussed 
and passed in the Council on the 4th APRIL. 

Under the sub-head “Survey and Settlement’’ Mr. Eohini Kumar Chaudhuri 
moved a cut of Rs. 2,68,751 on the ground of alleged excessive enhancement of revenue 
at re-settlcraent. 

Other members who supported the motion said that the people had a grievance 
also on account of the fact that in settling waste lands the rules were not strictly 
adhered to and big capitalists were given preference. 

The Hon. Mr. Botham said that Government had adopted a policy of assisting 
and encouraging the s.uall ca]5italists to take land for tea planting, the rules for 
which have been published for criticism. 

The motion for the cut was ultimately carried and an amended demand put 
through. 

Excise then came in for criticism. Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha withdrew his motion 
for a cut on the Minister assiunng the Council that Government had 
accepted the Council's recommendation to reduce the consumption of opium 
by 10 per cent. 

Two other motions for small cuts were carried and tlie demand reduced by 
Rs. 205 was carried. 

On the oth APRIL demands for grants under “General Administmtion and 
Forest” were discussed at length and ultimately passed by the Council with a token 
cut under each. Under “General Administration” a cut of Re. 1 was carried hgaiimt 
Government to call attention to the inadequacy of pay granted to the ministerial 
and menial establishments during the recent revision. The motion to reduce the 
salary of Ministers from Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 2,500 a month of which notice had been 
given by. Maulvi Munawar Ali was not moved. 

Complaints were more vocal when grants under “Forests” cainc under scrutiny. 
Hardships to poor villagers on account of strict forest regulations neglecting to 
help the small capitalists of the province to exploit forest, lack of amenities in 
forest camps and consequent ill-he<altli among the forest officials were among the 
main points brought to the notice of the Government in several motions for 
reduction. With a nominal cut of Rs. 1000 demand under “forest” also was 
passed. 

Rebolutioks 

The Council next got through a large number of resolutions _ in a short time, 
Swarajists not moving resolutions in their name and not taking part in other 
resolutions. 

PuDUc Road ix Assam 

Coi. Smiles moved a resolution recommending that in the event of a public 

road in Assam being metalled by private enteiqirise one-half of the cost there 

should be paid from the provincial revenues. 

Mr. Blckinsop, Chief Engineer, said ho could not accept the resolution on 
behalf of tbc Government hut he informed the Council that in selecting roads 

to bo metalled Government will take into consideriition any offers made to under- 
take work and bear half the cost, it being understood that the work must be done 
to the satisfaction of the Executive Engineer and further that road was Govern- 

ment or Local Board property and of facuelit to public. 

The resolution was ultimately rejected. 

Ko-Coxitdexce IX Cojnnssiox [ 

Hot satisfied with the defeat they sustained over the Government resolution 

appoint a committee to co-operatc with the Simon Commission Swarajists 
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rcs(^hon to-day recommending to communicate to the 
government of India mid His Majesty’s Government the entire lack of confidence 
Of (he Council in the Simon Commission. 

wanted to move the resolution argued that 
Council had earned the resolution to co-operate with the Commission 
”9,“''™ in saying that they had no-confidence in the Commission. 
diRf>ii««inn pointed out that while the motion for co-operation was under 

werrnmriiL®”/''’" issue that they 

and as in iniFn because they had no-confidence in the Ckimmission 

nrcsent \ co-opcrate was carried, he could not allow the 

P csent resolution to be moved. The Council then adjourned till the 9th. 

mission Committee to co-opcrate with the Simon Com- 

wrrelecfpf!. fei^'^’i ,membcrs abstaining. The following 7 members 

Dowernh -1^ / (Europciin planter^ Rai Bahadur Sadananda 

(cleS^nnn Mukundaiiarayan Baruah 

After the election, on the motion of Mr. Pareshlal Shome tConpressI fwn 
at ^0^*“ inaction on the erosion of Manu river 

recurring floods in the ProvfncT""’^*^ ® callousness in making no provisions against 

Eanarighat Defamation case was heard when Babu Pareshalnl 

leading p,arHn^th?^ ^ S^hommedan) who had so far taken a 

refusing the distric • ■ torn Quaran case, gave notice of a motion 

passed at the last •■■ ■ . effect to the resolution 

of police sub-insnoctor Ahflnl TTnm.M ai j i recommending the dismissal 

he refused to move the motion ^his cnnRnHl'^nH''j-"^^“-‘^'‘ "1’°’' '^y tbo President 

who resented Abdul Hamid disappointment among the Swarajists 

refused to take part in a hter ^ ^ moment and 

of Idigatinn cosU from ^b-lLnector demanding realisation 

3. Swarajists thereupon onnosLf tLc on.iro ' against 

23 against 13. ^ PP cd the entire police budget which was defeated by 

10.^ThL^HousrtEL*”dt^^^^^^^ expenditure failed by 19 against 

withdrawn or n^Prfo^d^%V!dh^*'GovSSnt”''M^^^ r^uction having been cither 

attention of the Govcmmcnt'^"to thc'mLit^' nf carried by the Council to draw 
in the Province. communications in rural areas 

p»“s> »» a-?. «i.o » 

provision for advances and loans to cuUiv)un?a° u® ”®®®9®*fy ^or increasing 

“So’ H.'rsr'ffil"'”'" ^ 

affilcfed by the floods and that anv dLamk rnn„t the situation in the districts 

dfm ^^f'Pbed with, more money b^ing provided wmild bo iramedia- 

demrads. ’ “ ‘-y provided, if necessary, through supplementary 

through, the movera,*^ ^^PMialfy‘^‘those'°Llnn a number of which fell 

absent or dcciininc to belonging to the Swarajist benches, being 


“'”k£“P 

resolution moved^y" s/aulaSkmud^AH^rn^''"*' ‘‘a® of a 

tely borrow fifty ikhs of ru ^ for Government to immedia- 

opposed by Government. Th^main bodv^nf education which was 

xuD mam body of Swarajists, who were till then absent 
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from the Cotincil, came in and voted solidly for the resolution vrith other non- 
ofilcial members. The House then adjotimed. 

. budget _ session of the Assam Legislative Council concluded on the 12th 
APRW. The main point on which the Swarajists and some other non-official members 
criticised the Government yesterday and to-day was in regard to rural water 
supply the budget provision for which, it was complained, was inadequate. On this 
ground a token cut under the public health demand was carried yesterday by a 
majority of votes. 

The same complaint was made the excuse to-day for attempting to throw 
out a supplementary demand under civil works. The Hon, Mr. Botham, on behalf 
of the Government, told the House that the Government did not deny the impor- 
tance and urgency of the improvement of rural areas water supply, but what they 
said was that it was not the only urgent and important need in the province at 
the present time and the improvement of water supply should be considered along 
with and in relation to other urgent needs of the province. 

The supplementary demand was ultimately carried by a majority of votes, 

Babu Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri’s motion for a cut of Es. 100 under 
“medical," calling the attention of Government to the alleged over-representation 
of planters in certain local boards, was carried yesterday, the Ministcr-in-Charge 
not having been able to reply to the discussion as the time allowed for the demand 
was over. 

The dhscussion on a demand under “Education” also occupied considerable time 
yesterday and the majority in the Council succeeded in passing two token cuts 
against Government, 

The Hon. Mr. Saadulla, Jlinistcr, pointed out that the progress made recently 
in primary education was considerable and promised that if the local boards came up 
with a scheme under the Compulsory Primary Education Act, then he would spare 
no p.ains to extract as much money as required from the Finance Department for 
the purpose. Regarding secondary schools, he informed the Council that Government 
were gradually taking more and more such schools on the aided list. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bill w£is referred to a Select Committee to-day. 

Government business having finished, discussion on the resolutions was taken 
up in a thin Honse this lafter-noon. The first resolution regarding the granting 
of holidays in the month of Ramajan was discussed and rejected and the 
quorum not being present the Council was prorogued. 


The C. P. Legislative Coandl 

The January Session of the C. P. Legislative Council met at Nagpur on the 
16th JANUARY 1928. Though Dr. Khare, Congress whip, had issued instructions 
to the Congress members to attend the session, he cancelled the same in view 
of the explanation of the Lladras resolution which he received from the Congress 
Secretary. 

When His Excellency _ Sir Montagu Butler was addressing the Council the 
Congress members were in the library room and the Congress block was quite 
empty. After the Governor’s speech the Council adjourned for half an hour. 

The Govekxoe’s Addkess 

Addressing the Council, Sir Montagu Butler, referring to the Statutory 
Commission, said that the appointment and constitution of that Com- 
mission was a matter which was not primarily the concern of the Local Govern- 
ment, and discretion was vested in him under Rule 22 to disallow any discussion 
on the matter. He did not feel that any interest of the Government would be 
served by the exercise of his special powers. Ho therefore did not propose to 
disallow the resolution. He said that his Government had received no instructions 
to appoint any Committee to deal with the subject of Reforms or to open up any 
relations with the Commission. He bad no intention of moving the Council without 
instructions in the matter. 

Sir Jilontngu then referred to the communal disturbances lin the province, and 
expressed regret that the atmosphere was not improving. He said that attempts 
should be made to restore a calmer atmosphere. A policy of give and take would 
go a good way towards clearing up the situation, 
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The C. P. Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, the Village Sanitation and Public 
* (Amendment) Bill, the Weights and Measures Bill, Prevention of 

Adulteration (Amendment) Bill, Consolidation of Holdings Bill and the Land 
iuto^^ (-'^®<^Rdmcnt) Bill as approved by the Selcet Committees were passed 

(Amendment) Bill, the Local Self-Government (Amend- 
Opium Smoking Bill was referred to Select Committees 
and the Council was adjourned. 

the Swarajist benches were empty as the Swarajist 
-P' *''50ut 17 did not attend the Council. The members of the 
V I present. Question-time passed off quietly, and the 

wSi *• u ■ questions was gone through within half-an-hour. Government 
Jegistative business was then resumed. 

Mr. S. B. Tambe, Homo Member, moved that the Central Provinces Borstal 
L,?® I’^orted by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 
r,o^Lu j explained that certain amendments to the Bill, of which 

pen by Mr. T. J. Kcdar, required the previous sanction of the 
^°\ernor-GeneraI, and hence could not be moved. 

^’‘"etion was necessary, but if his amend- 
1?P consideration of the BUI 

K>«^“ed. After further discussion the consideration of the bill was postponed. 

Amendment Provinces Village Panchayat 

AmentoeM Bill, as reported by the select committee, _be taken into consideration. 

. ... I 4 f, j pR<^iDg _ against Swarajist members wore 

, . ■ . '• considering certain minor amendments moved by the 

Mnnicinalhtf Ant Bills, one to amend the Central Provinces 

riSL'^lolefc SmUteef’^ Self-Government Act, for 

I without discussion. This concluded the 

Government legislative business and the Council rose for the iay! 

The Non-offici.vl Bills 

dealt 'with? Thakur'^^Chc^ikl\ non-official bills were 

wasT passed without iS iL.? Self-Government Act 

criticis^ bill to amend the Tnnnnnr-* A?t’i rooved that his much 

Chedilal ojiposcd the clause committee. Thakur 

tenants and Mr, Eedar also noinfwrniit®^"?^®^ w® transfer on occupancy 

bill to a select Sdttw ^Hie Hono to refei the 

that the bill be re-circniated "^for elichhm milr Pin.-mce Member proposed 

carried. 27 voting for and IS ac? ins opinion. His amendment was 

Municipalities Act and the house ^CTccd to 

hulay’B bill to amend the Ten^n?- A.,f i r committee. Mr. 

’“d with rural co-operSivc socS^wm ckculatcd '"9n&«go ‘heir 

Thakur Chedi al’s Bill amending fhn T u®“ eliciting public opinion, 
to amend the village sSSo# and Act and Mr. ^Kolhe’s bill 

village — ‘y™ Pohlic management Act so as to repeal the 

have - ■ . . . as village PanchyctB were gSnir to 

opinioi . V > ^ ^’cre circulated for eliciting public 

committee to ‘ho“ !aniS? 

nnd Charde introduced their bills to amend the wfj; ^Icssrs. IQiaparde, Knlikar, Kale 
speed to the motion to circulate the hilf h'^ocation Act. The house 

he prominent Govt. meS such L Iho T&, ® n ^^.® ‘J"” oven 

Ss" »« » ■'>■= '"bb, SUS;'- “."dtss 

^0 Houm ngreed to circuiato EIr*''pradhnn'K*hilt bdiourned only ivithin fen minufCB. 
for eliciting public oninim, “ ■‘radhans bill amending the Municinalitics An. 
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Boycott of SIMO^’ CoitMissioN 

On the 20th JANUARY the Council met with a packed house of visitors and 
menmers in expectation of a debate on the Simon Commission. During question time 
tne txingrcss members wcrc absent waiting in the lobbies to enter as soon as questions 
Biyani moved the following resolution on the Simon Commission ; 
inis CotuciI recommends to the Governor in Council that he be pleased to 
TOnvey to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government that this 
^uncil _has_ no confidence in and will have nothing to do with the Statutory 
t^mmiBS'on in_ as much as its constitution ignores the national demand for Self- 
determination in the matter of the constitution for India and insults the self-respect of 
the Indian people.” 

_ In moving the resolution _Mr. Biyani said that since the constitution of the Commis- 
sion was announced disappointment had been expressed from all quarters. He thought 
ms task was lighter in this house as the majority party, the nationalists in the 
CounciMncluding the Ministers had expressed their dissatisfaction with the Cbmrai- 
ssion. He exposed the theory of trusteeship and said that as a self-respecting 
people they could not co-operate in any way with the Commission and advised 
the Council to leave the Commission severely alone, as the appointment of the 
Commission did not recognise India’s right to determine her own future constitution. 

He concluded his speech after re-iterating the demand for a Bound Table 
Conference. 

Mr. Bajurtsr supported the resolution with a lengthy speech and advised the 
Council to follow the policy of “nothing to do with the Commission” and 
thus give a fitting reply to the affront done to India by that diehard Lord 
Birkenhead. 

_ Mr. Gowan, Chief Secretary, in making the Government position clear 
reiterated all that was said in the opening speech of His Excellency Sir 
Montagu Butler. He further assured the house that no insult was meant to India. 
Before announcing the appointment of the Commission anxious thought and consi- 
deration was given to the whole question. No bad motive was behind the appoint- 
ment. The Government had at their heart only the good of the people and happiness 
and prosperity of the land. He quoted the Prime Minister at length and said that by 
boycotting the Commission thev had nothing to gain but everything to loose. _He 
asked the house not to hold mistrust or suspicion about the Government motive. 
The Government wished to do good to so many millions of people. 

Mr. Kedar, Eesponsivist, supporting the resolution s.aid that they were not convinced 
by the arguments adv.anced on behalf of the Government and they had to support 
the resolution. Such a Commission w.as not wanted by them and all that they 
could do was to boycott the Commission. He strongly submitted that the preamble 
of the Government of India Act to which the British Government slavishly adhered 
to was never accepted by the Indians as if was an infringement of their right of 
self-determination. He reminded the British statesmen in the words of Edmund 
Burke that great empires and little minds go ill together. He held that the 
prearnble on which all British statesmen took their stand was an exploded document. 
He further said since the last war India was being representetl to the world as an 
equal partner of the empire and an independent unity by giving representation on 
the International institutions like the League of Nations but now England was again 
reverting to the pre-amble of the Government of India Act and frying to cheat the 
whole world. He advised the British nation not to play this dirty game. He asked 
the British people to pause and think if it was in their interest to antagonise India. 

After Mr. Kedar, Sir. Saved Hifazat Ali, cx-SIinister made a statement on 
behalf of the Sluslim memliers that they were not going to take any part nor 
would they vote either way ns Sluslim opinion of the province was yet to be 
expressed. They would express their views and chalk out their future policy after 
they knew that opinion and when the Government will bring forward any resolution 
on the subject. 

Sir. Gowai (nominated, depressed) opposed the _ resolution and hoped that the 
Commission will listen to their political and social p;rlevanccs. 

Dr. Khare, Congress Whip in his speech supporting the resolution said that 
(hey were not convinced by Sir. Gowan’s arraments. The Commission was 
coming to remind India of her bondage. He blamed the responsivists and others 
who seceded from the Congress and s-iid that the appointment of the Commission was 
the outeme of their revolt. The Commission, he said, were meant to deceive 
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invited the Ministers to make a statement on the floor of this house 



Indians. He 
whether they are 
After Dr. Kh 

On rcasscmbline Mr. Umeshdutta Pathak supported the resolution. He did not 
move his amendment. He characterised the commission as a farce and said it was 
being sent only to register their approval _ regarding conclusions .already arrived av 
between certain British politicians who dominate British politics. j 

Mr. Dick, the nominated member of the Anglo-Indian cornmumty imposed the 
resolution. He said that his community had decided to co-operate with the commis- 
sion and had expressed this view from the press and platiorm._ _ , . . -,r 

Mr. G. S. Gupta, Congress leader supported the TMolution. Replying to Mr. 
Dick he said that Mr. Dick should have known that the_ Indian people had e^ressca 
their disapproval regarding the appointment and constitution of the Simon Commi- 
ssion. He said ; “We must learn not to look to the British pt»plo for getting any 
rights but we must stand on our own legs.” He appealed to .the depressed class 
members, Muslims and the Anglo-Indians not to pocket this national insult and 
side with the nationalists of this land. _ . 

5Ir. Khaparde, the leader of the Nationalist Party m supporting the resolution 
xe.ad out the following statement “The position of the party which I have 
the honour to represent is clear from the speeches made here to-day by members 
of this party and by dhe unanimous decision givcii_ by the executive council of 
this party in this behalf which was duly communicated to the _ Government by 
the Ministers. We as a party support this resolution. By doing so we do not 
hind ourselves hand and foot and for ever. So long as the Commission is constitu- 
ted as it is, or its manner of function remains the same as given out, so far wo 
as a party will have nothing to do with it. The Ministers arc members of this 
party and go with it.” 

After this Mr. Kalangale, nominated member of the depressed^ classes opposed 
the resolution and Mr. C. G. Mishra supported it. Mr. Ratiram, nominated /depressed),' 
opposed the resolution and Mr. N. S. Patil supported it. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried, Government not cliuming a 
division. The council then adjourned. 

On the 21si JANUARY the Council met in a deseided house though there were 
many imporiaiit resolutions on the agenda. Congressmen were no longer seen 
except a very few members who were loitering in lobbies and library room. There 
were not even 25 members present in the house when Khan Bahadur hlirza 
Rahaman Beg moved that Council debates be conducted in Hindi and Urdu. Only 
Muslim members spoke in support of the rraolntion while the Finance Secretary 
and Eevenue Slember opposed the resolution to which the mover did not agree 
as ho wished to test the patriotism of the members. The resolution was negatived 
without division. 

Mr. Chardo then moved his resolution requesting the Government to remit 
Mntenccs passed on accused in what was called the Arvi riot case. He referred to the 
Governor’s speech and appealed to the Government to follow the Bengal Government 
in solving this question of communal cancer. Mr. Sharfuddin in whose name stood 
an amendment to include the Sitla murder case in which Moslems had been convicted 
but which was ruled out by the President, opposed the resolution. Mr. Fuley 
(nominated, labour) wanted to include all riot cases in the province but ho was also 
ruled out of order. Yet he supported the resolution while Messrs. Majiduddin and 
Mohimir Rahaman opposed the resolution as premature at this juncture. The Home 
Member complained that he was given to understand that this resolution will not 
be moved and when he saw that it was being moved to-day he was placed at a dis- 
aavantngc. However, he congratulated the mover and other speakers for the good 
*“cy showed in placing their cases before the House. But ho did not think 
that the resolution was moved at an opportune time when communal tension had 
,Hc was afraid that if the resolution was passed by the Council 
wmen had a Hindu majority it would be construed as n partisan act by the minority 
community. He would consider these cases on their merits only when communal 
° established. He hoped that a permanent reconciliation between both the 
established. He also informed the House that the Govern- 
presOTt circiimsfanccs was not prepared to accept the resolution, 
air. Kcdar, ■while supporting the resolution, charged tne Government with 
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responsibility for these communal riots. The Hon. Mr. Nelson, Mr. Gowan 
and Mr. Dey, all Government members protested against the charge levelled 
against Government and District ofiBcers. When this resolution was debated 
attendance was almost full, only the Congress members remaining absent. The 
resolution was carried, 25 voting for and 18 against. 

Mr. Pradhan then moved for the appointment of an Enquiry Committee to 
enquire and report regarding the grievances of Government clerks. The reso- 
lution was opposed by the Government, but was passed, 25 voting for and 18 
against. The Council then adjourned till the 24. 

On the 24TH JANUARY Thakur Chedilal moved a resolution standing in 
the name of Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar asking Government to take immediate 
steps to have the Judicial function of the Government separated from the 
Executive function and to bring about complete separation of these functions. 
It may appropriate a sum of 9 lakhs. Government had taken objection to Thakur 
Chedilal’s moving of this _ resolution but as he had given notice of a similar 
resolution and the ballot did not give his resolution sufficient high place the 
President allowed him to move the resolution. Thakur Chedilal emphasised 
the urgent need of this reform in preference to other schemes of progress. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member said that the Government of India at present, 
is considering this proposal and trying to evolve a scheme which could be applied 
to all provinces. He assured the House that he would place this proposal 
before the Standing Committee. After a few more speeches the resolution was 
carried without division and the Council adjourned “sine die.” 

The Budget Session. 

The budget session of the C. P. Council opened on the iST MARCH when the 
Hon’ble Mr. Nelson, Finance Member presented the following budget for the year 
1928-29'.— The effect of the total remission of the provincial contribution and the 
suspension of famine insurance assignment put the Government in a better finan- 
cial position during the year 1927-28 leaving a free balance of SyyS lakhs but the 
revised estimate shows a closing balance of only 47'30 lakhs and the reasons given 
for this by the Revenue Member in his speech showed that the year 1927-28 was 
culturally only a moderate one, unreasonably heavy rainfall having dashed all 
hopes of good year. 

On the receipt side the principal increase and decrease during 1927-28 
were an opening balance of four and half lakhs ; land revenue 31^ lakhs. Also 
a saving of i and one- fourth lakhs is expected from the sanctioned expenditure 
under the head education (transferred). On the other hand expenditure in 
England is expected to rise by 2 lakhs, larger number of officers being on leave 
in England. The cumulative effect of all these adjustments is worsening the 
financial position by 22 lakhs reducing the estimated closing balance from 
69-29 lakhs to 47*30 lakhs. The budgetied receipts for the year 1928-29 are 
6i3'o2 lakhs as compared with 673'94 lakhs, the revised figure for the current year. 
Receipts from excise are expected to increase by four and half lakhs while a 
fall of ’jyi lakhs from land revenue is expected. 

On the expenditure side an increase is seen over the current year’s revised 
estimate under the heads “Police” by Rs. 169 thousands and “Education” 
(transferred) 1361 thousands. A provision of half lakh of rupees for strengthen- 
ing armed police is made. Rs. 74-22 lakhs are being provised for new expendi- 
ture, transferred departments getting about 88 per cent, i. e., 59-88 lakhs and the 
remaining to the reserved half. 

The Finance Member considers this budget to be a safe and prosperous 
budget though the budgetted revenue and the receipts are 61303 thousands. 

If only total provincial revenue and the total provincial expenditure arc taken 
into consideration the budget shows a deficit of Rs. 2828 thousands. This year 
also C. P. gets a remission of 22 lakhs under the head “Provincial Contribution 
and the Suspension of Famine Insurance Assignment.” 

After the budget was introduced the Borstal Bill was discussed and all non- 
official amendments were thrown out. The Municipal Act Amendment Bill was 
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referred to a Select Committee and the Childrens’ (Protection) Bill as reported by 
the Select Committee was passed without discussion and the House adjourned. 


General Discussion of Budget. 

On the 2ND MARCH Mr. Rajurkar opened the discussion and protested 
againt the Government policy relating to education and suggested several im- 
provements to meet the needs of the people. 

Mr. Jaiswal recommended separation of the judiciary and the executive by 
making necessary provision for the same in the budget. He also expressed that 
the Council could not make any advance under the present Reforms, 

Mr. Rahiman advocated the encouragement of ayurvedic and unani medi- 
cines and the development of Urdu. 

Mr. U. Patel pleaded for reduction of the expenditure under the head 
“ electric installation” and wanted to utilise the money for other improvements. 

Mr. Fullay paid compliments to the Ministers for having secured 88 per 
cent for the transferred departments considering the decrease^ in the revenue 
from Excise. He said that the Ministers had subordinate position in the matter 
of allocation of expenditure. He demanded for them complete financial autonomy. 
He advocated that taxes if necessary should be imposed for the general welfare 
of the province. He said that the revenue got from the suspension of the Famine 
Insurance grant should be spent for the uplift of the rural and urban backward 
classes* 

Mr. D. K. Mehta criticised the budget and in doing so suggested several 
improvements. Mr. Gole urged improvement of industries. 

The Council then proceeded with the consideration of demands for grants 
presented to the Council for expenditure during the year 1925-26. The demands 
were put to vote and declared carried. 

Supplementary demands under the heads, Depreciation funds for the Govern, 
ment Press, Irrigation and Justice, education, famine insurance fund, and excess 
travelling allowance incurred by the Ministers, were voted. 

On the 3RD MARCH Mr. Kedar characterised the budget as neither safe 
nor progressive and urged that the Government should pay more attention to the 
Transferred Departments. He pleaded that 2Z lakhs remitted from the provincial 
contribution should be earmarked for the Transferred Departments, 

Rao Bahadur Narayana Rao Kelkar expressed his inability to call the 
budget a progressive budget, as he found no change under the present Reforms. 
He criticised the Ministers for not having secured any provision for the deve- 
lopment of industries and several other important needs of the people. He said 
that Local Self-Government had made no progress. 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande laid stress on the need for the improvement of roads 
in rural areas. 


Mr. Nagle opined that if the old methods of preparing budgets were followed 
the progress of the Province would be doomed for ever from the popular point 
of view. He complained that no provision was made for several necessary items, 

, Mr. Phatak pleaded for adequate provision for compulsory free primary 
education on the lines of Bengal. ^ 

Mr. De, Finance Secretary, replying to the budget criticisms advanced bv 
non-official members said that every possible care was taken not to neglect anv 
necessary project or improvement. ° •' 

Mr. Rizvie welcomed certain provisions in the budget, which were calculated 
to help the Province. 


Mr. Trivedi, Director of Industries, narrated ofiicial activities to improve 
the conditions of indigenous enterprises. ^ 

Mr. Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, e.xplained the educational 
policy, and assured llie House that every possible endeavour would be made to 
attain their obiect. 

° ^ Separate schools on communal lines. 

The Hon ble Mr. Deshmukh met all the objections raised bv the non official 

members tn connection with the budget provisions for (he colKfon of S 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao acknowledged the generous policy of 
the Government in respect of the Transferred Departments. He said that liberal 
provision was made for education, and further he assured the House that he 
would meet other objections when voting on demand^ came up for discussion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson explained that the utilisation of the provincial 
grant of 22 lakhs rested with the Government. The House then adjourned till 
8 March. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Council met to vote on Budget demands. Mr. 
Pradhan proposed a token cut of Re. i in the general land revenue grant. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson opposed the cut on the ground that the settlement 
operations could not be postponed. 

The President declared the motion for the cut carried. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson demanded a division. 29 members voted for the cut 
and 16 against, Mrs. Kale abstained from voting. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghvendra Rao, explained to Mrs. Kale her right to vote, 
and she recorded her vote with the Government. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar then proposed a cut amounting to Rs. 30,500 under the 
head “Revision of survey and settlement in Berar.” 

The motion was declared carried without any division. 

Mr. Kelkar proposed another cut of Rs. 88,8jo tor revision of survey opera- 
tions in Mandla district. 

Mr. Umesh Dutt Phatak supported the motion. 

The motion for the cut was declared carried by 29 against 16 votes. Both 
the Ministers abstained from voting. 

Mr. Kelkar’s motion for cuts amounting to Rs. 16,900 and Rs. 93,400 under 
the heads “Revision of Survey Operation in Raipur and Bilaspur zemindary 
respectively ’’ were declared carried without a division. 

When a cut amounting to Rs. 9,351 in the grant for survey and settlement 
in Akola district was under discussion, the House adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch Mr. Waterfull, Commissioner of Settlement, explained the neces- 
sity of settlement operations, and defended Government’s policy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson followed, and asked the House to know their 
responsibilities before they arrived at any decision. 

The motion for the cut was declared carried by 21 votes against 19. 

Mr. Rajurkar’s cut amounting to Rs. 135,500 under survey and settlement 
was declared lost by a i votes against 25. 

Mr. Cbarde moved a token cut of Re.i in the demand for Patwari establish- 
ment, but it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Pradhan’s token cut of Re. i as a protest against Hazul and general 
policy was declared carried by 30 votes against 19. The Council then adjourned. 

Discussion on Excise Grant, 

On the 9TH MARCH the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao moved the excise 
demands. 

Mr. Nagale proposed a token cut as a protest against the Government's 
policy relating to total prohibition, and said that the excise policy of the Govern- 
ment should be influenced by considerations of revenue. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar in supporting the cut said that the excise policy was 
not successful, and urged that the Government should declare a policy of total 
prohibition and should carry it out within a certain definite period. Mr. Kelkar 
^rther declared that the policy of total prohibition should be worked, but grad- 
ually, because the declaration of total prohibition by a stroke of the pen would 
not serve any useful purpose. 

Mr. Mehta and Mr. Khare severely criticised the_ Government and the 
Excise Minister for not carrying out the policy of total prohibition. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson said that the excise policy of the province was an 
envy of the rest of India and there was no better person than the Hon’ble Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao to carry out the policy dictated by this House. He expected 
the House not to apply a brake, but to stimulate the policy. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao asked the House to know its respon- 
sibilities before dictating any excise policy in connection with total prohibition, 
and added that the Governtnent was unable to prescribe any time limit to 
enunciate and carry out the policy of total prohibition. 

Mr. Nagle withdrew his token cut. Rao Bahadur Kelkar then moved a token 
cut as a protest against the excise policy followed by the Minister and urged 
that the Minister should declare his policy. 

Mr. Khaparde said that Mr. Kelkar was determined not to be satisfied by 
he explanation offered by the Minister, because the Swarajists entered the 
Councils to throw out the Ministry and the budget. 

The President asked Mr. Khaparde not to criticise the Swarajists or the 
Congress Party, but to confine himself to the main topic. 

Mr. Kelkar's cut was declared lost by li against 36. 

The Congress Party, including 2 members of the depressed classes, voted 
for Mr. Kelkar's motion for cut, while the Nationalist Party voted with the 
officials against the motion. The entire demand under Excise minus Rs. 500 was 
put to vole and declared carried. 

The entire demand under the head “Stamps" (reserved) was put to vote 
and declared carried. 

While the demands under the head “Forest" were under discussion, the 
House adjourned. 

Forest Administration Criticised. 

On the loTH MARCH Mr. Deshmukh’s token cut of Rs. 100 to call atten- 
tion to the grievances in respect of fodder grazing rates was carried by 25 votes 
against 23. 

Mr. Ocotale’s token cut of Re. i as a protest against the general policy of 
the Forest Department was carried by 29 votes against 21. 

The demand for Rs, 39,79,890 under the head “ Forest ” (Reserved) was 
then put to vote and carried. 

Ihe entire demand of Rs. 2,19,130 under the head “ Registration” (Trans- 
ferred) was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Jaiswal’s cut for Rs. 50,000 under the head "Irrigation" (Reserved) 
was declared lost by 3 against 24. 

Ihe Congress Patiy and the Nationalist Party abstained from voting. 

The entire demand for Rs. 15,61,000 under the head “Irrigation” (Re- 
served) was put to vole and carried, 

Mr. Kedar raised objection as to why the Indian News Agency should be 
subscribed and proposed a cut of Rs, 10,000 in that respect. 

Ihe Hon. Mr. Nelson replied that the expenditure on the News Agency was 
essential because the head of the Governmeni should be in possession of news. 
As a result ol the above reply, the cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande proposed a token cut as a protest against the 
reduciion 01 the membets’ daily allowances. 

The motion was carried by 17 votes against ii. The official members 
abstained from voting and the Congress Party voted againt the motion. 

On the 12TH MARCH Mr. Pradhan’s token cut to protest against the 
absence ot high officials when there were communal disorders in Nagpur, was 
earned by 29 votes against r8. 

Ihc abolition 01 the posts of divisional commissioners and their establish- 
ment was pressed and it was carried without a division. Certain cuts in 
demands under “General Administration" were either lost or withdratvn and 
then the total demand was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Cole pressed /or a cut in the Ministers ' salaries and urged that their 
pay should be reduced to a nominal amount. In doing so, he said that Minis- 
tets Old nothing for the people during their terms of office and the Nationalist 
Party and ihe Ministers were merged into the bureaucracy, 

. spPP®*’'>®g. *be cut, said chat it v;as not proper for the Minis- 

ters to hold office in view of iheit opinions regarding the Simon Commission. 
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The Hon’ble Mr, Raghavendra Rao repudiated the insinuations and said 
that there was no case where the Government threw out their proposals and 
they_ did their best to improve the transferred departments. As regards their 
political views in connection with the Simon Commission they had been congrutu- 
lated by the President of the Congress. The cut was pressed and declared lost 
by 9 votes against 43. The Congress Party only voted for the cut. 

The demand under the head “ General Administration ” (Transferred) was 
put to vote and carried. The House then adjourned. 

Amnestry to Prisoners. 

On the 13TH MARCH, Mr. Kashiprasad Pande moved a motion for the 
adjournment of the House on the ground of total crop failure in the Hindi 
districts of C. P. 

The President disallowed the motion. He said that opportunity was given 
to members to speak on the cuts, but they did not avail themselves of it. 

In this connection, it is understood that the Governor retused to receive a 
deputation of members of the Hindi districts on the ground of ill-health. 

Mr. Kalikar moved a token cut and pressed for general amnesty to all 
prisoners convicted or undergoing trials in connection with communal riots, 
Mr. Hifarat Ali opposed the motion on the ground that no useful purpose would 
be served by releasing such prisoners. 

Mr. Khaparde in supporting the motion said that it was brought with the 
best of motives, and in order to restore confidence and to bring about recon- 
ciliation between the communities. 

Dr. Khare said that more than 30 Mahomedans approached him to support 
the motion of general amnesty. 

Mr. Pradhan assured that he had a sympathetic attitude towards Maho- 
medans and that amnesty was not meant for the Hindus alone. 

Mr. Sherfuddin said that his painful duty was to oppose the motion. Unless 
both the communities arrived at an amicable settlement to arrest further dis- 
orders, it was useless to approach the Government for general amnesty. 

Messrs. Fuley, Golwalkar, Gole, and Patel supported the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe assured the House that the Government would 
pay serious attention to the question of amnesty. 

The motion was declared carried by 34 votes against 18, The Mahomedan 
members, except Mr. Rahaman, voted with the ofiicials. The non-official nomi- 
nated members including Mrs. Annusiyabai Kale voted in favour of the motion 
for general amnesty. The Ministers abstained from voting. 

Censure on Police Grant. 

On the 14TH MARCH Mr. Jaiswal in moving a cut of Rs. 151,359 under 
the head “Police” (reserved) said that the expenditure was unjustified. 

Mr. Gowan in opposing the motion stated that special reserved and armed 
police were necessary, when there were outbreaks of communal riots, for main- 
taining peace and order. The motion was carried by 35 votes against 20. 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande raised an objection to the provision of 4 lakhs for 
furniture and apparatus for the Nagpur Science College, but subsequently 
withdrew it. 

On the isTH MARCH demands under the head Education (Transferred), 
amounting to Rs. 63,97,489 ; under the head Medical (Transferred), amounting to 
Rs. 16,20,559 5 Public Health (Transferred), amounting to Rs. 6,64,300 ; and under 
the head Agriculture (Transferred), amounting to Rs. 17,42,222 were carried ; as 
also the demands under Industries (Reserved) and Industries (Transferred). 

The guillotine was applied to the remaining demands. The Council was 
then adjourned “ sine die”. 

Governor’s Certification. 

Reduction effected by the C. P. Legislative Council under heads “land 
revenue” “general administration”, administration of justice and police 
(reserved) were certified by the Governor declaring that expenditures were 
essential to the discharge of his responsibility to administer those departments. 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

The Governor’s Address, 

The Eutlgct S-ssion of the 'Burma Legislative Goancll comraonoed at. Rangoon on tho 
OTH FBBR'DAHY 1928. His Excellency the Govcinnr, who artivrtl in State at 11 a.m. in 
addressing the Council refeiied to the impending departure of Sir IVilHara Keith, Finance 
Member and dwelt upon the Simon Commission. He said that they were still waiting for 
a lead from the Government of India about the election of a committee ot tho local Council 
to co-operate, with the Simon Commission. Despite the Secretary of State for India’s 
speech, the Viceroy’s appeal lor co-operation and Sit John Simon’s letter, he was afraid that 
some important sections of political thought in India, and some legislative bodies might 
still adopt the most harmful policy of uon-co operation with the Commission. He hoped 
that tho local Council would not follow a lead of that liind hnt would adopt a policy of 
goodwill. 

Dealing with crime in the piovinoe ho expressed horror at tho appalling cases of 
murder— 3,600 during the last three years. That fact was all the more startling, being 
entirely out of harmony with what was a stronghold of Buddhist religion. He had no 
doubt that what really was wanted was t he awnhening of the public conscience and general 
rallying of the people on the sale ot law and order, for which he was aware he coold rely 
on tho assistance of tho memb -rs ot the Council. 

The Governor repudiated the suggestion that the cause ot refusal to pay the Capitation 
tax was poverty. There was provision for exemption ot the poor. Tho movement was 
confined to certain well-defined areas, sUilfnlly organised and in many villages led by 
well-to-do men. Ho conceded that the people were entitled to hold the opinion that the 
Capitation and Thathamcda taxes should bo abolished, But the Government had decided' 
upon their retention for tho present and unless the movement was firmly handled tho 
danger would become widespread. Ho regretted that at the outset of his career ns 
Governor of Burma, he should liave been compelled to adopt these repressive measures. 
The taxes were old taxes, aud were bringing in a revenue of more than one ororc of rupees 
every year. So for the search for suitable substitutes bad proved, infructnous. But ho 
woe prepared to consider any proposals for replacing them, at any rate the Capitation tax, 
by taxes less open to theoretical obj<'Ction. 

His Excellency the Govcrnoi’s speech was followed by a short recess alter which the 
business oi the day was taken up 

Swearing-in of new memhors and intorpeUations being over, Mr. D. Bn, Leader of the 
People's Party moved an ndjeurnrarnt motion to consider the action ot the Government in 
interfering with the liberty of the speech and *in imposing restrictions on the members ot 
the Minbu Conference, that they must not refer in their specolics to the Capitation and 
Thathamcda taxes and the Coupet CommiUcc’s report. The President fixed 4 pm. for 
the discussion of tlie motion. 

Tho Forest Minister introduced the. Belling Tax Bill and proposed referring it to a 
Select Committee. The motion was opposed by the People’s parly members. Bat it was 
passed. 

Presentation of the Budget, 

The Budget was next presented by the Finance Member. The revised estimates for 
1927-28 showed an opening balance of one ororc, Ecceipls amounlcd to Ra. 11,60,33,000 
and expenilitnie to Bs. 13, 38, Of, 000, Tho closing balance amounted to Rs. 11,69,000. 
The estimated receipts included a proposed loan of 85 lakhs from the provincial loans fund. 
The opening balance was actually 17,36,000 or Rs, 7,21,000 in excess of the sanctioned 

CBtimate, 

figures, it had been dccideil to reduce the proposed loan by 10 lakhs 

to 76 lakhs and to nssumo a closing balance of 30, instead of Bs. 11,69,000. On the expen- 

9.72,44,000 ordinary revenne cxpendilurc, 
Bb,J^,B 8,90,000 capital expenditure, and Rs. 29,69,000 under debt heads or R<. 12,60,93,000 

new Member, introducing the Budget, referred to the several 

new Changes made In the form of the budget, to as to make it more easily understandable. 
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After dilating on receipts and espenditcre, he remarked that the province had taken on 
n large irrigation and building construction programme, which would be carried out over 
a number of years. The commitments of Burma were not go large as to prevent these 
being financed by loans without getting into deep waters and without imposing fresh 
taxation. He described the Public Accounts committee of Burma as the second most 
efficient in India. 

Ban on Minbn Conference. 

At 4 p.m. the Leader of the People’s Party moved hia adjournment motion in connec- 
tion with the Minbu Conference. After criticising the orders interfering with the liberty 
of speech, he thought that it was better to allow the people to ventilate their grievances 
publicly. And he could not think how a breach of the peace could be apprehended from 
enbh Gonferences. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr, Brandcr, opposing the motion, outlined the history of the 
campaign of non-payment of tn-ves and quoted several speeches to show that the agitators 
started a viie calumny of the Government, and it was a serious attempt to subvert autho- 
rity and break down the system of Government established by law. No Government worth 
the name, could do otherwise than to take drastic action in the face of such affaire. The 
Gov rnment did not objfCt to free criticism. No Government dil. But in the present 
instance, the Government took the view that if the Conference was allowed to discuss the 
snbjcct, the crowds which attended it, would go back with a desire to start the agitation 
in t ho other parts of the ptovino;. The campaign was merely an attempt to break down 
the system of law and order. The goal, he said, shonltl be reached by constitutional 
methods. He asked Ihe House whether they were ready to encourage those who were 
retarding Burma’s progress and committing violent deeds and bringing desolation to them- 
selves and others. 

A lively discussion took place on the motion for two hours, and it w.as nltimately 
talked ont. Of the non-official speakers Mr. U Kyaw Lim of the Gol.ien Valley Party, 
and Mr, Oampagnao (Independetil) and some other members of the People’s Party cnticiscd 
it. The Oonucil then adjourned. 

DUoussion of the Budget. 

On the lOTH FEBBUABY general Uisenssion of the budget was initiated by 
Mr. U, Pa, Lender of the People’s Party, who complimented Sir tVllIiam Keith, Finance 
Member, on his ability, courtesy and industry, and regretted his inpending departure. 
This feeling was endorsed by subsequent speakers from different sections of the House. 

Mr. U. Pu criticising the budget compared the disparity between the police and 
education expenditures, aod urged postponement of woiks involving large expenditure 
not urg'>nt!y net-ded. Hu warned the Government that the present expenditure, if Con- 
tinued, would inv.ilve the conn'ry in difficulties. Hu also ruf-rred to the observations 
made by the Auditor-General regarding the rapid growth of provincial expenditure. 

Criticism was also levelled by other speakers against the disproportionate increase 
in deparlmcntB other than nation-building, and on the retention of the Capitation tax, 
the present excise policy and the non-productive civil works budget. 

On the IITH FEEKUAItY the Ministers and the members of the Government replied 
to the criticisms made by the non-officials yesterday during the general disenssion of 
the Budget. 

The Education Minister said that the cost of education was mounting each year, and the 
Government had been considering the Compultory Education Bill which he hoped to 
expedite. As regards help to h cal bodies, he said that the Government was anxions to do 
all in its power, but it was for the local bodies to show first that they had an interest in 
their own affairs. 

The Forest Minister said that the allegations made in connection with the Land Mort- 
gage Bank Bill were baseless, and explained the prcstnl position. He dismissed the statement 
that consumption of liqnor had incrc.ased, and -aid, rather it was lower than what it 
was before. He said that the total revenue derived from liquor did not exceed 9 per cent 
of the total provincial revenne and compared very favourably with those of other provinces 
in India. He quoted the import figures and remarked that Burma was comparatively 
speaking very sober. 

The Home Member regteUed the absence of constructive oritioiara in the remarks 
made by the members. If the province was to progress, it was necessary that there sbonid 
be law and order, and to obtain that progress, there must be an adequate force to preserve 
law and order. As regards bribery and corruption, he said every attempt had been 
made to suppress them, and there had been a great improvement during the last few years. 

If the members wanted to reduce the policy of expenditure, they should advise the people 
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•to co-nprralc more with the policy in the snppresBion oE crimes ond in the detection 

OE CnlptitS. , , , , . rr u 

Tl.c Finance Member thanked the members tor the kind references to him. He said 
that the expeiiditnre on education and tho nation-bnilding departments compared favonr- 
ably with the figures of ten years back. 

As regards the Capitation and Thathamcda ta-xes, ho said that these were Burmese 
indigenous taxeP| and it was not possible to abolish them nntii substitutes couiii bo found. 
He conclnilfd by saying that the financial position of Burma was sound. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Arms Act Amending Bill. 


On the 13TH FEBBUAB'F the following four bills were passed The Burma Military 
police Bill to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the Military Policy in Bnrma so ns 
til fmbody nil the existing Acts j the Indian Arms Bnrma Amendment Bill to make clear 
what knives are arm.', and to prevent people from going about armeil with certain knives 
with pointed blades ; the Burma sale of Food and Drugs Bill to check a lulteration j 
the City of Rangoon Municipal Amendment Bill to empower the Corporation to grant 
graluities in certain cases ; the Bnrma Municipal Bill to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to the munioipaiitins in Burma ; and the Burma Weights and Measures Bill 
to provide standards to weights and measures for use in Bnrma, 

The India Arms Bill evoked a gre-at deal of dlBcnssion in which variona members 
took part ; and llic members of the people’s Party opposed it on tho ground that it was 
a further attempt of thn Government to disarm the peopto. The provisions in the 
existing Village Act were enough, they declared, to deal with the sirnalion, and that 
the oiij'ot of the Government wonlri not be achieved by such a measure. 

The Bill was passed by an overwhelming mojority. The Connell then ndjoarned. 


On the 15TH FEBRDART tho non-offlcial business transacted was the discussion of 
two rcsoluHons, one of which was withdrawn after disenssion, while the other which 
evoked a lively dieouselon was negatived by a majority of 24 votes. The latter Tcsolntion 
was to the effect that the appointnient of a speclol officer for the suppression of crime in 
Pegu Division was not necessary. 

On the lOTH FEBRUABT Mr. S, Tyabji moved tho adjournment of tho House to 
discuss a mat ttor of urgent importance, that Is, the conduct of members of the Cameron 
Bcgiment stationed in Rangoon in committing asBBuIts on women and various other offences 
and the pubiio unrest caused thereby, 

Tho President said that ho had no information to enable him to decide on the urgency of 
the matter or oi its pubiio importance. Ho noticed that no questions had b^en nsked on 
the matter. He theceiore suggested to the mover to put 'certain questions inlhisconnco- 
tion to Govcinment and nsked tiio Government to waive the time limit and answer these 
questions in tite course ot the next week. It those answers were unsatisfactory the Presi- , 
dent said the mover could renew his application, 

Mr. Tyahji agreed to the suggcsstlon and the matter was dropped. 

Two non-offioial resolutions of provincial concern were then discussed and ultimately 
withdrawn ns the movers oE tlie other resolutions on the agenda were absent,’ 

On a point of order raiswi, the President said that any member who had given notice 
of a rrfolutton should be in his place at tho ptoper time or he should explain his absence. 
The Council then adjontned. 


On the 18TH FEBRUARY the Council bold a short sitting when somo official business 
was '.innsaoted. On the motion of the Forest Minister the Bill to amend thn Burma 
Fishetits Act 1903 to give power for the issue of fishery leaves to landowners collectively 
at approved rriifs was referred to a select committee. The Forest Minister also presented 
the report of the Select Committee on the Burma Betting Tax Bill which provides tho 
levy of a tax at 2 and Italf pet cent upon all sums paid as bets into the totalisator and the 
levy of a tax not exceeding one rupee upon every bet made with tho bookmaker The 
Select Committee had reensted the Bill to emphasise the fact that the Bill was to anniy only 
to horre racing and pony racing. The Council then adjontned, ^ 


DemandB for Grants. 

On the SOTH FEBRUARY after the Finance Member had moved for a grant 
of two crores, si.xly-fonr lakhs, ninety thousand, eight hundred and seventy rnoess for the 
dtparironnls under his charge, three token ents wore propo.sed of which only two were 
put 10 tiie vole, one being withdrawn, ^ ' 

Mr. U Tha Zan proposed exemption from the Thathameda Tax of the Barents of those 

who pass the Patamapynd Pali snored literature examinations, ^ 
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Government opposed the motion for financial reasons, bat it was pressed to a division 
and carried. The People’s Party and several Independents cast their votes in its favour, 

Mr, Tharrawaddy U, Pa’s motion urged the abolition of the Capitation and Tbathamcda 
Taxes and criticised the method of collecting them. He said that a sort of reign of terror 
had been instituted by the adoption of repressive measures and called in question the 
condoot of some officials concerned, 

Mr. Smyth, the Financial Commissioner, traced the history of this agitation and 
characterised it as a mere political stunt without reason or ground, 

Mr. Brander, Chief Secretary, said that most of the charges against the officials were 
absolutely unfounded and the mover failed to specify instances. Had not the situation 
in Tharrawaddy been taken in hand in time, active rebellion would havr taken place. 

The Finance Member pointed out that the proper course to reduce taxation was to 
reduce expenditure, but no suggestion had been forthcoming. He referred to the report 
of the Retrenchment Committee which recommended an increased expenditure instead of 
suggesting a reduction. Government accepted the advice of the Committee and was 
indifferent to the retention of these taxes if it could get sufficient money to carry on. The 
effect of this cut would be that the headman would not get his commission paid in full, 
but would have to wait for a year. The motion was lost. 

Suppression of Bribery. 

On the 17TH FEBRUARY, of the four non-official resolutions disposed of in the 
Council, three were withdrawn, while one, which was of some importance, was lost. The 
last resolution recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire into and make 
recommendations to suppress bribery and corruption. 

Mr. U. Po Hla, the mover, said that the question was old, and had been discussed 
in the press and on the floor of the House, as its existence was an undeniable fact. The 
taking of bribes was detrimental to the administration of instioe and had resulted in the 
public losing confidence in British Rule. 

The Chief Secretary opposing the resolution said that the Government had dealt 
firmly and rigorously with any cases exposed, and did not think any good would come 
out through an enquiry by such a committee. After explaining what tho Government 
had done in this connection, he said he doubted whether the committee would be in a 
position to put forward proposals to combat the evil. The only way to eradicate the evil 
was by public condemnation, 

Mr. U, Pu, supporting the resolution, criticised the corruption in the subordinate 
judiciary, 

The Home Member said that the Government did not deny the existence of the evil, 
but every effort had been made to suppress the evil, ns a result of which there was a great 
reduction in the number of cases. Ho did not see that any useful purpose would be 
served by such a committee, aud asked the members to bring tho cases known to them to 
the notice of the Government. He did not think the statement that people had lost con- 
fidence in the Government was correct ; for even the members of the Opposition had 
admitted that they preferred to be tried for offences by an English Magistrate rather than 
by a Butman Magistrate, No constructive scheme had been put forward to suppress the 
evil. As no case had been made out for the appointment of such a committee, he strongly 
opposed it. The Council then adjourned. 

Allegations Against Military, 

On the 21BT FEBRUARY at question time Mr, S, A. S. Tyabji asked : — 

Whether the Government will be pleased to state if any information with regard 
molestation of women or rowdiness by members of the Cameron Regiment has been 
brought to the notice of the Government; 

(2) whether it is true that a girl has been sent to tho General Hospital because of ill- 
treatment by members of this regiment ; 

(3) whether two ladies in Dandwitfa Road have been molested ; 

(4) whether any lady was molested whilst going in a Ticca Gharry ; 

(5) whether there was any row between a member or members of the Regiment and 
the Chinese in China Street or in that quarter.” 

The Home Member said : "No cases of tho nature referred to have been reported to 
the Police, with the exception of one case in which two soldiers broke into a shop and 
committed theft. It is understood that these soldiers have been dealt with by a court- 
martial, Exhaustive enquiries have been made as to the occurrence of any oases of tho 
nature referred to ; but information has been forthcoming regarding only two incidents, 
(1) An Anglo-Indian lady was accosted in the streets by three soldiers, and mvitei.1 to go 
for a drive with them in a taxi. On her refusal, they left her, A European lady wheq 

49 
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about to enter her fiat in the town was eomewhat rudely jostled by some Eoldiers, who 
were passing. ... , , . ■ 

(2) No ; the allcgalions have been carefully enquired into and found to bo absolutely 
false and without foundation. Xhe hospital records confirm this, 

(3) and (4) No information is forthcoming. In November before the Cameron Eegl- 
ment came to Eangotm two soldiers on cycles came alongasicio a Ticca Gharry, in which 
the lady mentioned was driving, Upon ber objection to their presence, they rode away. 

(B) No. Some six months ago a soldier belonging to the Manohester Bcgiracnt was 
concerned in an affray with some Chinamen In China Town, and received some injuries. 
He was taken in charge by the Garrison Military police, and a report was made to the 
police. 

After further interpellations, several nominal cuts were moved to tho demands made 
by the Finance Member ; but all motions were lost. 

Disoassion on another cut on the Finance Member's demand was proceeding, when 
the Council adjourned. 

On the 22ND FEBBUARY the President informed the House that Mr. Tharrawaddy 
U Fu had sent in notice of a rcsolntion expressing dissatisfaction with the Statutory Com- 
mission, but that the resolution did not survive the ballot. 

When cuts on budgets were being received the same member sent notice of a nominal 
cut to discuss the Statutory Commission, but no money being proviiied in the Budget for 
tho Commission, there oonid not be any discussion on the Statutory Commission. But in 
order to meet what appeared to bo the general wish of the Opposition, ho (tho President) 
consulted the Governor and tho Leader of the House. Tho Governor had consented to 
admit the motion on tho Statutory Commission for discussion, and had fixed Friday aitor- 
noon, so as not to interfere with demands for grants. 

The Treslflcnt also said that be bad received notice oi a motion expressing confidence 
in the Stalntory Commission, and a desire to co-operate with it. He asked other members 
to give notice of motions, if they desired to move any. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pa objected to this, and asked the President not to allow the 
other side to move any such motion, as his party members, being given to understand 
that his resolution of •' No-confidcncc ” or cut would not ho allowed, had gone back to 
the districts. 

The President said that the Governor had desired to satisfy the members of tbe 
Council and to give an opportunity to tiiem to discuss the matter, 

Mr. C. Pu, Leader of tho People's Parly also objected and said that it was a very 
imporlant constitutional question. It was not fair to let the other side move any motion 
on this subject, in view of the fact that the Opposition benches had dwindled in numbers, 
the members having gone back to their distriots. 

The day was devoted to n disoassion of several financial cuts. One was lost, while 
the others were withdrawn. 


Debate on Working of Eeforms, 

On tbe 2SRD FEBRUARY opportunity was taken in the Council to raise the question 
of the working of the Reforms in Burma, when after the House had agreed to tho 
demands of the Finance Member, Mr. J, K. Mnnshi, a non-party member, moved a taken 
cut to the demand under the item '* Provinoiat Legislative Council." 

Mr, Mnnshf explained at tho outset that his object was not to censure either tbe 
Government or any party or any section of tho House, hut to indulge in coustruotive 
criticism wliich would result ultimately in our advantage to tho province. An examina- 
tion of the working of the Council during the past l',t montlis would show tliat they were 
going backwards. After criticising the work of tho various parties in tlie Oonnoil he 
deprecated tho tendency of tho members to speak In Burmese, and turning tlie House 
into a vote-recording machine, which he said was not the object of the Reforms. He 
expressed the opinion that the non-official Europeans were inarticulate and were not carry- 
ing ont their responsibilities. ^ 

A number of members then took part in tho debate, the critics of the Reforms beiuE 
mostly membets of the People's Party, 

Mr. Wroughton, representing tbe Burma Chamber pointed ont that nou-officia] Euro- 
peans had been present during all tbe debates in the Honss and participated in such as 
interested them but not in tho others, lest they should be miann Jerstood. 

The Chief Secretary, opposing the cut, explained the principles of the R'forins and said 
that the Government mcmhsrs were doing what they believed to bo in the best interests 
of the Government amKtho province. The priaclplo of joint responsibility had beoii 
accepted, and a new aqd important convention was being cstablfsbed, ^ 
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Mr. A. Smyth, Financial Commiaaioner, said that for the Eesorved half the GoTern* 
ment was not rcaponaible to the House, but to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Munahi, the mover of the out, replying to the debate, drew the attention of the 
Honae to the statement made by Mr. U. Kyaw Dun that the nominated members were the 
real representatives of the people and the backbone of democracy. He strongly criticised 
the statement made by Mr. Smyth that the Government was not responsible to the House 
for the Beserved half, and ebaraotetised, in view of that statement, the Home Member’s 
asking the House to grant his demand as a mere farce. He asked the People’s Party to 
follow the tactics of the Swarajists in the Assembly and fight in the Council until the goal 
was achieved, instead of walking out, as it was not in the best interests of the people 
whom they represented in the Council. 

The debate had not concluded, when the Council adjourned till to-morrow. 

Debate on Simon Commission. 

On the 24TH FEBRUABY the People’s Party again walked out of the Council at the 
commencement of the discussion of the motion of confidence in the Simon Commission. 

At 4-30 P. m., the President asked Mr. U. Kyaw Dun to move his motion on the 
Simon Commission. 

Mr. U. Pu, Leader of the People’s Party, rose to a point of order, and wanted to 
offer a personal explanation. But he was ruled out by the President on the ground that 
he was dwelling on the general policy of his Patty and speaking on the motion before it 
was moved. 

Mr. U. Pu, in the course of his speech, declared that his party would have nothing 
to do with the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Tharrawady U. Pu, Deputy Leader of the People’s Party, also rose to a point of 
order but was disallowed fay the President. 

Mr. U. Pu left the House, followed by his party members, amidst cries from the 
People’s Party " Let ns leave the House, “ Do what yon like,” and cries of “ order, order ” 
from the other side. 

Mr. Kyaw Dun, member of the Independent Party, then moved the following rcso* 
lution ; — 

•' This Council has full confidence in the Statutory Commission, and resolves to 
co-operate with it.” 

Mr. 0. H. Champagnac, (Anglo-Indian representative), supporting the motion criti- 
cised the People’s Party for Imitating the actions of a section of Indian politicians. He 
deplored the policy of the People’s Party, which bo characterised ns nnstatesmanlike. 
He thought of the majority of Barmans outside the Council, and said that Burma had 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain by co-operating with the Commission. 

Mr. Saw Hla Aung (Barman Independent) did not agree with the first part of the 
motion, but agreed to give evidence before the Commission, 

Dr. Ba Yin, Education Minister, opined that they should always try to get what 
they could, and said that neither ho not bis constituency could agree to the barren policy 
of boycott. 

Mr. U. San Pc, Mr, U. Tha Zan and Mr. U, Po Bhein supported the motion, and 
criticised the People’s Party, 

The Finance Member protested against the discourtesy to the Chair and the House, 
shown by the membert of the People’s Party by their leaving the House in an unmannerly 
fashion. 

Explaining the position, he said that on the IStb January, Mr, Tharawaddy D, Pu gave 
notice of a resolution expressing dissatisfaction with the Simon Commission, but that 
resolution did not survive the ballot. On the 16th February, the same member gave notice 
of a cut in the budget to discuss the reforms including the Simon Commission, and on the 
22nd February the President informed that the discussion on that out could not be allowed, 
there being no provision for the Commission in the budget. 

After consultation with His Excellency, the President intimated to the House on the 
22nd that His Excellency the Governor had consented to admit the motion on the Com- 
misBion. Friday the 24tb having been fixed for discussion, the President invited submis- 
sion of notice of motions on that subject. As the leader of the People’s Party objected, 
the President offered to him postponement of the debate to Monday next, but that offer 
was retased. The People’s Party had a month’s time to prepare their speech, and the 
objection put forward by the Leader of that Party, he was sure, would not carry weight 
with any member of the House. In conclusion, he reiterated his protest at the conduct 
of the People’s Party. 

The motion was passed without any dissentient voice, 
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BiecnEGean on Budget, 

EatUet in the day, the unfinished debate o£ Mr. Mnnshi’s nominal out, moved yester- 
day being resumed, the Homo Member in the course ot his reply, referring to the attack 
made on the Ministers from time to time, said that His Excollcnoy the Governor appointed 
the best Minister he rvaB able to got, and it the Opposition wanted to pass a vote of 
ceuBurc on the Ministers, they could bring a motion of no-oonfidonoe. Concluding, ho 
said, the mover had given a lot of advice, and assured him that be would take his admoni- 
tions to heart. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Another ent moved by a member of the Independent and Golden Valley Parly raised 
a disooEsion on the abolition of the poet of CommiEsioners and it was supported -among 
others by members of the People’s Patty, 

After diECUEsion, practically for the whole of the day, the cut was pressed to a divi- 
sion, and carried. The Council then adjonrned. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the merabets of the People’s Party, who walked out yestcr- 
d.ay, were present but they were only few in numbers. 

After interpellations, Mr. S. Tyabji, Member, People’s Party, wanted to make a 
statement complaining about the attack made yesterday on his party daring the debate 
on the Simon CommlESion motion in their absence from the House, Bnt ho was ruled 
0*01 of order by the President. 

Ur. Tyabji remarked that the Opposition expected that the patty would be protected 
by the Chair in their ubECOCe. 

The President said that the remark was a pctEonal reflection on the Chair, and cries 
of ’• withdraw ” arose from ofiicial benches. 

Eight cuts under various heads in tho Home Member’s demands for grants were 
disposed ot to-day, two being lost and the rest withdrawn. 

Another out was under diEOUEsion, when the clock struck 5 p.m,, and the President 
stopped farther discuEsion, and applied guillotino to all the motions for grants ■ 

The Home Member’s demaod for Rs. 3,64,12,440 for his department, theForest Minis- 
tor’s demand for Bs. 2,60,16,590 and the Education Minister’s demand for Rs. 2,27,54,440 
were paesed. ’ ' 

_ Several additional and supplementary grants were also passed. Tho Council then 
adjourned. 

Budget Session Concluded, 

On the 27TH FEBRUAIVY the Council concluded its Budget session. After tho tran- 
Mction of eoinc official busings the Council was prorogued. The Fisheries Amendment 
Bill and the Burma Betting Tax Bill were paeEcd without any diEcussion. 



The B. & O. L egislative Council. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council commenced its winter session at 
Patna on the i6TH JANUARY 1928. 

In pursuance of the Congress resolution, members belonging to the Congress 
Party in the Council put in their appearance just as the Council met, but after 
a short while, began to walk out one by one. Thus, by the time the new nomi- 
nated members had finished their oath-taking, all the Congress benches became 
empty. The members of the Independent Congress Party including Messrs. 
Jagatnarain Lai, Devaki Prasad Sinha and. others however remained, and took 
part in the proceedings. 

After interpellations, the House proceeded to discuss resolutions. 

The first reso'ution stood in the name of Mr. Mahomed Ishaque recommend- 
ing that the Urdu script be made optional in the courts of the province. But 
he, being a member of the Congress Party, was not there to move it ; but a 
similar resolution stood in the name of a non-Congress member, Mr. Mahomed 
Hussain, who however moved it, with the difference that he recommended the 
introduction of Urdu as an optional court-script in the three divisions of Tirhut, 
Patna and Bhagalpur only. 

There was a long discussion on this motion. The mover made it clear, at 
the outset, that it was not on any sentimental ground that he recommended the 
resolution for their acceptance. It was because the Mussulmans in the province 
felt a genuine grievance that they were not allowed to transact their court 
business in the Urdu script. The grounds of administrative and financial diffi- 
culties urged against the resolution, were absolutely baseless. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali referred to the statistics of students offering Urdu as 
their vernacular at the different University examinations, to show that a large 
number of the people studied Urdu, and therefore there was no administrative 
difficulty involved in this matter. 

It was urged by some of the supporters of the resolution that Urdu was 
more scientific than Hindi. 

The Leader of the House declared on behalf of the Government that the 
Government would remain neutral on this question. The Government members 
v/ould not therefore vote on the resolution ; and it was for non-official members 
to express themselves one way or the other on it. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha condemned the neutral attitude of the Govern- 
ment as timid and imbecile. He thought that the matter might have been settled 
at a private meeting of the members. He thought that administrative and financial 
difficulties were great. He appealed to the mover to postpone consideration of 
the question. 

The motion was put to vote and carried by 14 to 12 . 

Efforts were made during the interval to persuade the mover and other 
Mussulman members to agree to the withdrawal of the resolution at present, in 
view of the question coming up before the Round-Table Conference, convened 
by Mr. Sachidanand Sinha, but unsuccessfully. 

Another resolution discussed to-day was moved by Mr. Srinandan Prasad 
Singh recommending that no restriction be imposed upon local bodies as regards 
the numbers of upper primary schools maintained by them. 

The resolution was withdrawn in view of the asssurance given by the 
Minister of Education to sympathetically consider the question of the extension 
of primary education. 

On the 17TH JANUARY the Swarajist members were again conspicuous by 
their absence although they were frequently noticed outside the chamber. In 
consequence, many of the resolutions on the order ^aper were not moved. 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, urging that immediate 
Steps should be taken to improve the pay, prospects and status of the Subordinate 
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Civil Service, with a view to its total atnalgamitiation with the Bihar and Onssa 
Provincial Executive Service. 

Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Another resolution moved by Wr. Wobarak Ali urged the Government to tahe 

immediate steps towards the reduction of agricultural indebtedness, and to estab- 
lish Land Mortgage banks to provide the agriculturists with loans on long and 

easy terms. . . . . , .1. _ 

After discussion, both the resolutions were withdrawn, in view of the sympa- 
thetic assurance given on behalf of the Government. With regard^ to the firs t 
resolution, it was staled on behalf of the Government that the memorial submit- 
ted by the Sub-Deputy < ollectors would receive the best consideration. 

With regard to the record resolution, the Education Minister suggested to 
the mover not to press the resolution, as he was already considering the matter 
and thinking of taking steps in the direction indicated. 

On the tSTH JANUARY the Council held a very short sitting. Owing to the 
absence of the Swarajist members, a number of resolutions standing in their 
names were not moved. , , 

fhe resolution of Mr. Mubarak Ah for the grant of more facilities ..to the 
candidates for the pleadership examination, was discussed and ultimately with- 
drawn. 

Swarajists Oppose Mining Bill. 

On the 20TH JANUARY the Government Bill to offer facilities for the expant 
sion of the mining industry was referred to a select committee. Swarajis- 
roembers participated, and opposed the measure. The Council then adjourned 
till February. 13 , when the budget was presented. 

The Financial Statement for 1928-29. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY in introducing the budget for 1928-29 the 
Hon. Maharaja Bahadur of Dumiaon. Finance Member said:— "When 1 pre- 
sented the budget t2 months ago, it was anticipated that we should open 
the current year with a balance of one crore 82 lakhs and 80 thousands of 
which 66 lakhs and 3 thousand would be the balance of famine insurance fund 
and the test would be available for general purposes. When accounts for 1926-27 
were finally made up, it was found that our revenue was i lakh and 68 thousand 
more and our expenditure 8 lakhs and 87 thousand less than we expected- It is 
not only infrequently cast in the teeth of finance department that it habitually 
under-estimates revenue and over-estimates expenditure. Exactitude is unattain- 
able and it is well that error should be on the right side. I can only tell the 
Council that I should be sorry to be a member in charge of a department which 
exhibited contrary tendency. On the present occasion our excess of revenue 
was due entirely to an excess under irrigation. For appropriation purposes 
working expenses of the Irriga-ion Department are treated as reductions from 
revenue under this one head but at the end of the year charges for establishment 
and lools and plant are distributed proportionately to the works expenditure 
among various major irrigation heads on the expenditure side. The result of 
this is that eventually there is always an excess of revenue over excesses under 
certain of irrigation expenditure heads. On the present occasion excess of 
revenue under irrigation was neutralised to the extent of 2 lakhs of rupees by an 
unexpected falling off of revenue under “ miscellaneous unclaimed deposits,” 

On expenditure side over 4 lakhs of rupees lapsed under civil works and 
nearly 3 lakhs under public health. There were lapses of over a lakh under 
• medical and superannuation and under loans and advances by the provincial 
Goveinmenf. Reasons for these lapses will no doubt be scrutinised in due course 
by the Public Accounts Committee. The net result of these excesses of revenue 
and savings in expenditure was that we started the current year with the opening 
balance of 1 crore 53 lakhs and 35 thousand of which 65 lakhs and 31 thousand 
^»crc in Famine Insuratjcc Fund. 1 must next refer to difference between original 
and revised cslimalcs of ihe year 1937-28 which is drawine to its close. Wc esti- 
mate tow that our year will be 5 crores 65 lakhs and 36 thousand or 2 lakhs and 
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6 thousand less than were expected. This is more than accounted for by the fact 
that excise revenue is down by lakhs. Drought in Bihar floods in Orissa 
and Stagnation in coal industry and failure of lac crop in Chota Nagpur have 
all contributed to this result. This is our principal expending source of revenue 
and if it has ceased to expend the warning must not go unheeded. On the other 
hand, we now anticipate that our total expenditure charged to revenue will be 
6 and one fourth lakhs less than we expected 12 months ago. As usual largest 
saving (of 2 lakhs and 87 thousand) occur under civil work. This is due to 
progress on various works under construction being slower than had been 
hoped. What is not spent this year will have to be carried forward next year 
for “ vvorks in progress.” There have also been excesses of 66 thousand under 
education and lakh 29 thousand under irrigation chiefly for repair of flood 
damage in Orrissa for which supplementary demands had been voted by the 
Council. 

The net result of all this is that we expect to start next year with an opening 
balance of i crore 65 lakhs and 51 thousand of which 69 lakhs and 40 thousand 
will be balance of famine insurance fund and balance of 96 lakhs and H thousand 
will be available for general purposes. The total revenue which we expect to 
receive in 1928-2; is 5 crores 74 lakhs and 37 thousand. This is about 9 lakhs 
above the revised estimate of the current year but increase is due chiefly to recent 
instruction of the auditor general in accordance with which a number of items 
of receipt which used to be taken in deduction of expenditure are with effect 
from the next year to be treated as revenue. This accounts for increases under 
land revenue and industries. 

In dealing with our expenditure I propose to deal separately with those 
charges to which we are already committed and those which represent new 
expenditure. The former class of expenditure I shall refer to as “ ist edition ” and 
the latter as “ 2nd edition” expenditure because it is only at the second stage of 
preparation of budget that any new expenditure is included in it. The ist edition 
expenditure debitable to revenue amounts to 5 crores 72 lakhs and 27 thousand 
and other expenditure to 20 lakhs and 42 thousand. Total 5 crores 92 lakhs 
and 69 thousand. Minimum ordinary closing balance that we consider it proper 
to maintain is about 75 lakhs which is something less than two months’ average 
expenditure. Last year it is true that we budgcited for a lower sum but we 
were monetarily expecting an alteration to be made in rules relating to famine 
insurance lund which would have released a large sum from the fund to our 
general balance. That alteration was not made. It is still however possible 
that rules will be altered and our minimum balance in the fund considerably 
reduced. But this will now have to wait till next year’s budget. Our closing 
balance being fixed it is possible to arrive at the sum of money available for 
new schemes. This figure is approximately 20 lakhs. Of this 3 lakhs have in 
the first place been set aside for unforeseen demands arising during the course of 
the year. The most important and difficult point to decide with regard to the dis- 
posal of remainder is how much of it should be utilised for recurring expenditure. 
Our revenue for 1928-29 being 5 crores 74 lakhs and 37 thousand and our first 
edition expenditure debitable to revenue 5 crores 72 lakhs and 27 thousand. It 
is evident that unless there is some fact to be considered which does not appear 
on surface, there is very little scope for increasing our recurring commitments. 
Balance of our resources and commitments is fairly shown by relation between 
our anticipated revenue and our first edition expenditure of 1928-29. If our 
revenue is likely to increase so also our expenditure without any further specific 
additions to it on our part. Margin of safety of our normal revenue over our 
normal expenditure is therefore very small. 

While our excise revenue was increasing by half a crore we were increasing 
our recurring expemiture also by half a crore. Days when we could do that 
kind of thing are gone. Until some radical change occurs in our position we 
shall have to restrict our iresh recurring commitments within very narrowed 
limits. After most anxious consideration I consider that an ultimate extra re- 
curring liability of 79 thousand marks the very limit up to which it is sale for us 
to go this year. This will involve recurring expenditure next year of 73 thousand, 
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A sum of 15 lakhs and 97 thousand had been set aside for non-recurring CKpen- 
diture on principle. I am painfully conscious of the fact that this budget is bound 
to be disappointing to the council and more particularly to my friends, the 
Honourable Ministers. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY the Swarajist members attended the Council and 
used their weight in refusing reference of the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, an 
ofiicial measure, to the Select Committee. , , , 

The consideration of the non-official Bill piloted by Khan Bahadur Mahomed 
Naim, seeking to introduce separate electorates for the Musalmans for the 
District Board elections and a statutory minimum of 25 per cent seats for the 
Mussalmans, was postponed till the August session of the Council. 

Moslems and Local Bodies. 

The Khan Bahadur, in moving (he reference of his Bill to amend the Local 
Self-Government Act to the Select Committee, said The last District Board 
elections bad resulted practically in the non-representation of the Mussalmans, 
The elections in 27 District Boards had gone without any Moslem representation. 
He pointed out that Moslem interests had suffered immensely through the present 
arrangement of joint eleclorates in the District Board elections. Moslem feeling 
on the question was very strong and he, therefore, urged that proper adequate 
Moslem representation could only be secured through separate electorates. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Duita Singh, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
replying on behalf of Government, stated that the opinion of the country on the 
question of electorates was sharply divided and even among the Mussalmans 
mere was no unanimity on the question. The question of minority representation 
would soon be engaging the attention of the Statutory Commission and was 
already engaging the attention of the All-India political leaders and it would not, 
therefore, be desirable for this Council to commit itself one way or the other at 
this stage. The next District Board elections would not take place before 1929 
and hence he thought there was no harm if the Bill was postponed till the next 
session of the Council. He was aware that the result of the last two elections 
was unfavourable to the Mussalmans. He was of opinion that the fixing of seats 
on a uniform basis for all the districts could not be justified. He staled that 
Government would be prepared to support reference of the Bill to the Select 
Committee, but their future attitude towards the Bill would depened upon the 
form in which the Bill would emerge from the Select Committee. 

The mover agreeing, the Bill was postponed till the August session. 


Mica Bill, 

The Hon. Mr. Sifton moved that the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill be referred 
to the Select Committee. Mr. Sifion explained at length the necessity of the 
legislation, j >. iv 

Messrs. Ram Dayalu Sinlia and Nirsu Narayan Singh (Swaraiists) nrotested 
against a remark made by the Hon Mr. Bertboud, Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt m the memorandum of opinion collected on the Bill, as in their opinion it 
meant a reflection on the Council. The remark against which obiection was 
taken ran : I do not believe that the Bill will pass through the Council owino 
to the fact that (he vast majority of firms,and individuals engaged in the Mica 
trade arc <nterested in stolen Mica.” The Swarajist members insisted that the 
remark should be withdrawn, ® 

The Hon Mr. Sifton, the leader of the House, explained that it was printed 
U should\?removS*^^”^ instructions that 

'"ot'on i'or the reference of the Mica Bill to a Select Committee 
was rejected by 42 votes to 28. The Council (hen adjourned till the 21st February 
when a general discussion on the Budget was be held. ‘ coruary 

( FOR FURTHER PROCEEDINGS SEE VOL. Jl.) 



The L eague Against Imperialism. 

BRUSSELLS — 9, 10, 11, DECEMBER 1927. 

The GoneTal Council of the League against ImperialiBin in a Conference 
at Brussclls on the 9th, 10th and 11th December 1927, pointing out the im' 
perialist oppression by Britain, Franco and America in the different countries 
of the world and urging the workers of both imperialist and colonial countries 
to unite themselves in a common fight against Imperialism, resolved “ to 
create a powerful organisation of the League Council embracing militant 
mass organisations in the imperialist and colonial countries to face the 
offensive of imperialism 

The hypocrisy of the so-called Labour sympathy with the peoples who 
are struggling for freedom are mercilessly exposed. The League sounds a 
timely warning to the oppressed workers to guard against the bourgeosie 
tendency to create division among nationalist ranks. 

In another resolution on the “War Danger” the Council appreciates 
Soviet’s great gesture at Geneva of total Disarmament by land, sea and air 
and on the contrai-y, declares the big Powers’ negotiations on disarmament 
as an impudent fraud. Imperialism is made synonymous with war, the peril 
of which is constantly present. The fratricidal massacres can be stopped 
only by the strong alliance of workers of imperialist countries with those of 
the colonies. 

The following in the full text of the resolutions that were passed by the 
League and is reproduced from “ Forward ” of Calcutta : — 

Help the Chinese Revolt. 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism considering the 
following facts passed a political resolution : — 

(i). Since the Brussels Congress of the League, the imperialist policy In 
the colonies has become increasingly aggressive. In a number of oppressed 
countries the movement for national freedom has suffered defeats in the face of 
formidable imperialist attack. French imperialism has crushed the revolt in 
Morocco and Syria. The American army and navy have helped reaction to gain 
supremacy over the democratic forces in Nicaragua reducing it to the status 
of a veritable colony. In all the other Latin American countries, United States 
imperialism supports reactionary Governments against the will of the democratic 
masses. The insurrections in Java and Sumatra have been defeated by brutal 
measures of repression. Dutch imperialism has introduced a veritable reign of 
terror in Indonesia. Even the Chinese revolution^ has met a setback, mainly 
owing to the concentrated efforts of all the imperialist powers. Finally, British 
imperialism has thrown down a most insolent challenge to the Indian nationalist 
movement by refusing the Indian people the most elementary rights of self- 
determination. 

In this situation the task of the League is to intensify its activities with the 
object of mobilising in a world-wide resistance to imperialist offensive, all the 
revolutionary forces fighting for freedom and democracy in the oppressed colo- 
nial countries. The heroic efforts of the oppressed peoples to free themselves can 
be frustrated by imperialism if they are not united and are not fully and effectively 
supported by the toiling masses in the imperialist countries. The gigantic uphea- 
val of the Chinese people, which has dealt a severe blow to the power and prestige 
of imperialism in the Far East, enlisted the sympathy of the toiling masses in 

47 
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the imperialist countries, but the sympajhy^ could not find a sufficiently effective 
expression in action to prevent imperialist Intervention in China. 

Labour’s Hypocrisy. 

(2). The reformist and social democratic leaders of the Labour movement 
in the imperialist countries are largely responsible for the insufficient action of 
the proletariat in the imperialist countries to assist effectively the struggle /or 
national freedom in the colonies. These leaders not only sabotaged the action 
of the proletariat in support of revolutionary movements in the colonies, they 
actually endorse the Imperialist policy of colonial exploitation. They fully believe 
in the imperialist doctrines of the “ white man’s burden,” ” civilising mission " 
etc. The official policy of the Socialist International and of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) , as regards imperialist intervention 
in China, for example, was to make a hypocritical protest while agreeing with the 
imperialist Government on the necessity of taking measures ” to protect foreign 
lives and property in China.” , . , , 

The General Courrcil of the League, which has on it a number of represen- 
tatives of the revolutionary sections of the political and industrial labour move- 
ment In the imperialist countries is of the opinion that the official policy of the 
Socialist and Amsterdam Internationals as regards imperialism does not corres- 
pond with the interests of the proletariat masses in the imperialist countries. 

There was a time when a small part pf the super profit derived from colonial 
exploitation could be devoted to create imperialist prejudice among the home 
proletariat. The situation has radically changed. From this period of capita- 
list decline the super profit derived from colonial exploitation must be increased 
by intensified exploitation and is badly needed /or the stabilisation of capitalism 
at home. Thus colonial exploitation is an indispensable method of capitalist 
rationalisation having an adverse influence upon the economic conditions of the 
whole proletariat. By exploiting more intensively the cheap colonial labour 
through industrialisation, imperialism seeks to lower the standard of living of 
the home proletariat. 

In' these conditions the interests of the proletariat in the imperialist countries 
demand an end of colonial exploitation. And colonial exploitation cannot cease 
to have an adverse effect upon the economic conditions of the home proletariat, 
unless the oppressed peoples become completely free. The League, therefore, 
must explain the situation to the toiling masses in order to mobilise them in a 
real struggle against imperialism in conjunction with the oppressed peoples. It 
must be explained to the masses that the social democratic theory of helping the 
backward races to advance gradually on the road to self-determination is a 
direct aid to imperialism and therefore detrimental to the interests of the home 
proletariat. 


Need of Uniting the Workers. 

(3). Since its formation the League had done considerable work of agita- 
tion and propaganda. The call of the League has found a response in the 
colonial countries. A certain amount of sympathy for the League has also been 
aroused in the imperialist countries. To give definite organisatorical shape to 
these preliminary achievements is the task of the League in the immediate future 
The League must penetrate proletarian mass organisations in the imperialist 
countries. In the colonial countries it must base itself upon all the social classes 
that are prepared to can y on a real struggle against imperialism for national 
freedom._ While endeavouring to mobilise all available forces in a joint struede 
against imperialism, the differentiation inside the nationalist movement in the 
colonics should be noted. As the movement for freedom inevitably develons 
revolutionary social aspects (liquid.ation of feudalism and other Lms of narive 
reaction), the upper straPi of the colonml populaifon leaves temoTemenrand 
tends to a compromise with imperialism. This process of class-dikTentiatlon 
greatly helps imperialism m its fight .against the Chinese revoluflon Tv he 
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process js to be expected in other colonial countries also. In India the 
land-owning class and the big bourgeoisie are willing to compromise with 
the British imperialists in return for some concessions on the part of the 
elements weaken the nationalist movement by creating the illusion 
that national freedom is possible inside the British Empire. While supporting 
and organising every form of resistance to imperialist domination, the League 
must base itself primarily on those classes that must conduct a revolutionary 
struggle for complete national freedom, namely the workers, peasants and the 
democratic petty bourgeois masses. 

Conflict of Imperialist Interests. 

( 4 ) . As regards the right of exploiting the so-called backward races, all 
the imperialist powers are united, but the rivalry of particular interests creates 
conflicts between imperialist governments. This conflict can be often utilised 
to promote the cause of freedom of this or that colonial people. But the League 
is of the opinion that under no circumstances should this tactical policy be 
adopted at the sacrifice of the struggle against imperialism as such, The League 
should also support the semi-colonial states, for example, of Central and South 
America (Mexico, Nicaragua etc.) to their resistance to the aggression of the 
great imperialist powers. 

( 5 ) . Finally, the General Council of the League is of the opinion that the 
set-backs sufiered by the movement for freedom in a number of colonial countries 
do not provide reason for pessimism. On the contrary, they impose upon the 
League the great responsibility of organising active support for those peoples 
who are bearing the brunt of imperialist attack and terror. For example, the 
debacle of the Kuo-Min-Tang has left the workers and peasant masses alone 
in the struggle for national liberation. They are faced with a formidable counter- 
revolutionary united front of the imperialists, militarists, native feudal reaction 
and the renegade bourgeoisie. The Chinese people need international support 
more urgently than ever. The League must undertake to organise this support 
for the Chinese revolution. 

The General Council resolves to create a powerful organisation of_ the League 
embracing militant mass organisations in the imperialist and colonial countries 
to face the offensive of imperialism. 

Resolution on “War Danger”. 

In the same meeting of the League Council the following resolution on the 
“ War Danger ” was passed : — 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism and Colonial Oppres- 
sion records its appreciation of the great gesture for peace made by the Soviet 
Delegation at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, in its proposals for total 
Disarmament by land, sea and air. The Council considers this proposal the 
more significant, because it is in striking contrest with the public announcement 
made a few days later by President Coolidge on behalf of American im- 
perialism, as it were in reply to the Soviet Republic’s proposal for complete 
disarmament, that the piling up of armaments by the U. _S. A. would continue 
under the guise of safeguarding “ national security.” Similar statements were 
also made by British Ministers. _ • • c j r 

Nor are these mere empty boasts. In America and Britain, first and fore- 
most, and in every other capitalist country also, the burden of expenditure on 
armaments grows greater every year; and the productive forces of society are 
diverted more and more from constructive to destructive ends. Year after year 
sees the invention and mass production of more and more hideous and costly 
means of destruction— tanks, big guns, air bombs, poison gas etc. Simultaneously 
the moral and ideological preparations for war are being mtesifted, by propa- 
ganda through the schools, the press, the film, _ military displays etc. to cast a 
false halo around militarism, navalism and imperialism. _ 

The Lithunian-Polish crisis, the constant friction between Fascist Italy 
and her neighbours, above all, the constant provocation offered to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by hostile acts which, in other circurnstances, would 
inevitably entail war (the attacks on Soviet consulates and officials in particular)^ 
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demonstrate how powerful are the forces malcing for war and how everpresent 
is its danger. Put these and similar incidents are only the pretext, not the 
cause of war, just as the monstrous growth of armaments is only a visible proot 
of the peril, not an explanation of its cause. 

International Antagonism. 

The war peril is growing once more because the robber imperialist powers 
are once mote finding themselves locked in conflict throughout the world, first 
of all over the redistribution of the right to oppress the colonial peoples and 
subject races, to monopolise colonial markets and sources of raw material^ 
to swell super-profits out of cheap colonial labour. The struggle between British 
and American imperialism over the right to exploit China, Central and South 
America and the peoples of Eastern Europe; the struggle between French 
and Italian imperialism over the economic control of the Mediterranean shores 
and between French and British imperialism over the right to exploit Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia and the Near East generally— these are typical of the fatal 
internal antagonism of imperialism which show themselves, now here, now there, 
but always and eveywhere bring the peril a step closer. 

Even those antagonisms, however, are temporarily reconciled whenever the 
imperialist world as a whole finds itself face to lace with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the first great challenge to world imperialism. The U.S.S.R. 
does not depend for its existence on the subjection and exploitation of colonial 
peoples, since the power of the imperialist bourgeoisie who tormerly ruled Tsarist 
Russia has been utterly destroyed. Consequently the U.S.S.R. is the only power 
which could come to Geneva with a genuine and practical scheme for dis- 
armament. 

On the other hand, the very existence of the U.S.S.R. is a standing encourage- 
ment of the oppressed colonial peoples, and therefore an object of perpetual and 
increasing hostility to the imperialists of all countries. Military, diplomatic and 
moral preparations for war on the U.S.S.R. have been pushed ahead by British 
imperialism in particular, ever since its present Conservative Government came 
to ofiice, and the rupture of diplomatic relations in May, 1927, was an important 
step lorwara towards this object. 

The bloody intervention of British imperialism in China, during 1927 and 
the heavy temporary defeat it has inflicted upon the Chinese revolution both 
directly and through its agents, the Northern and the Kuo-Min-Tang’s militarists, 
are a lurther measure of the tact that war to-day is inseparable from imperialism. 
The revolt of the 400 millions of the Chinese people, in which the exploited masses 
—the working class and the peasantry — were playing an increasiiigly active 
part, was encouraging Similar movements for national liberation in all oppressed 
countries. And lor this very reason British imperialism, supported more or less 
actively by Japanese, French and American imperialism, was determined not 
only to destroy it by force of arms, but to launch an attack, if necessary, upon 
the Soviet Union also, as the ally, guide and champion of revolutionary China. 

Talk of Disarmament is a Fraud. 


The League against Imperialism and Colonial Oppression calls upon the 
toilers and the e.xploiicd of the whole world to realise that, so long as imperialism 
lasts, so long will new bloody catastrophes menace the peace of the world and 
the lives of miliions. So long as a iew robber cliques of financiers can continue 
to appropriate and monopolise the exploitation of natural resources, of human 
labour, of the ordinary requirements of existence, so long will they continue the 
struggle over these privileges as the price of countless lives, endless sufifering, 
boundless destruction. In these wars it is upon the colonial people that falls the 
main burden oi suffering, of material loss, and of human wastage of human life, 
intir countries become the theatre of military operations, their manhood becomes 
Canon lodder in the war to rivet the chains of imperialist slavery still more 
, Therefore, it is to the special interest of the colonial 
breakim. danger and, in the event of imperialist wars 

aU the ^imw li.*; u ° P^f^’Cipatc in them. The League declares that 
ail tde imperialist talk of disarmament and of securily are an impudent fraud, 
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since they continue to rely upon arms to shoot down their own workers and 
colonial slaves, and the only security they conceive of is security for their profits 
at the price of the misery and the destruction of human race. 

The League calls upon the workers of the imperialist countries, in particular, 
to realise that in a close, fraternal and effective alliance with oppressed peoples 
for the overthrow and destruction of imperialism lies the only hope for the 
galvation of mankind from new fratricidal massacres. 


Resolution on China. 

Following is the text of the resolution of the League on the Chinese 
question : — 

After hearing the reports of the delegates from the All-China Labour Federa- 
tion, from the peasants’ unions as well as of several other Chinese comrades, 
who have until recently been official representatives of the Kuomintang in Europe 
and America, the General Council of the League against Imperialism makes 
the following declarations : — 

(1 ) Imperialist intervention and the betrayal of the native burgeoisie have 
dealt a series of defeats to the national revolution in China. 

(2) The official policy of the Second International and the International 

Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) as regards the Chinese revolution is 
a flagrant violation of the principle of self-determination and a direct support 
for imperialist intervention. , . 

(3) In spite of imperialist and militarist terror, the Chinese working class 
stands firmly and loyally on the road to revolution. The fascist unions set up 
in Shanghai by the militarists and the renegade nationalist bourgeoisie do not 
have the support of the proletarian masses who are behind the All-China Labour 

Federation. . , , . . . ... . 

(4) The national revolution not only weakened the position of foreign im- 
neriafism but also threatened to liquidate native reaction (feudalism) as the 
means to the democratisation of the political _ and economic life of the people. 
In view of this, the reactionary feudal bourgeois elements left the nationalist 
front and began a fierce attack upon the workers’ and peasants’ movement. 
After a period of vacillation between revolution and counter-^revolution, the 
Kuomintang as a whole finally betrayed the national revolution. The Kuomin- 
tang has surrendered itself to the feudal militarists and frankly repudiated its 
own ideals and programme. The workers and peasant masses had su^red and 
srcrificed so heroiwlly for the national revolution and had stood loyahy by the 
KuoSng, while under the fire of imperialist guns the feudal bourgeois element 
desened ,t. Now in the territories of the Kuomintang there is a reign of terror. 
Workers and peasants are massacred in t^housands. The Kuomintang flag is 

soiled with the blood of the working class. The Kuomintang has abandoned the 

ItrucdT against imperialism and has undertaken task of crushing the revolution. 
ConfSuemly it has become an instrument of imperialism. The national revolution 
can no Ser develop under the Kuomintang flag. As a matter ot fact, having 
hefrrved ftfown ideals and programme, the Kuomintang has destroyed itself. 
It isToken u^^nto warring groups with only one thing m common, namely, 
hatred for Ae workers and |easLts who stand true to the cause of democratic 

national freedom. reaction and the renegade nationalist bour- 

(S) foreign *™P^ria , a„ainst the Chinese revolution. Over 90 per 

geoisie have made a . uglong to the exploited classes. They must 

cent of the populatio imnerialfst oppression and native reaction. More 

continue the struggle f from the" toiling masses in the imperialist 

ot -o 01 .h. s»o.d 

Inteinational and the debacle of the Kuomintang. 

ResolutiononPersia. 

The Socialist Party and the Republican Revolutionary Parties of Persia 
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submit the following resolution concerning the general situation in Persia to the 
General Council of the League against Imperialism ; — 

(1) Abolition of all unequal treaties. . -1,1, 

(2) All Secret agreements by an imperialist government which might harm 

the independence of Persia will not be recognised. _ _ 

(3) To break the chain of exploitation of the foreign capitalists, who due to 
the unequal treaties, are able to exploit the Persian workers. 

(4) To call to the proletariat of the woild to come in an effective^ manner to 
the aid of the Persian workers who are exploited in the most ferocious manner 
in the workshops and above all in the petroleum concessions of the Anglo-Persian 

Company. ^ , t- v t, 

(5) We ask the League to intervene through the members of the h,ngiisn 
Parliament — we are in a position to make a protest — against the four demands 
which the Goverrment of Great Britain addressed to Persia and which constitutes 
in our eyes a flagrant violation of the independence of this country. 

This to remind you of these demands : — 

(a) Recognition of the Persian debts which are not at all justified. 

(b) Establishment of air lines between the central regions of Persia and the 
Persian Gulf. 

(c) Recognition of the Government of Irak. 

(d) Re-establishment of Sheikh Khazaal. 


Resolution on Indonesia. 


The text of the Loaguo’s resolution on Indonesia runs ns lollows ; — 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism and for National 
Independence held on December 9th, loth and nth, 1927 at Brussels, having 
heard the report of the Indonesian delegation concerning the conditions in 
Indonesia, protests energetically against 

(1) the mass arrests and deportations of Indonesian fighters for freedom 
without any trial ; 

(2) the arrest of the leading members of the Perhimpoenan Indonesia who 
are kept in prison for more than three months ; — 

Decide support with all strength the Indonesian liberating movement ; and_ 

Appeals to the Dutch proletariat to strengthen the power of the Indonesian 
movement for freedom which is labouring under regime of ruthless oppression, 
by rallying to the Dutch Section of the League to which the Perhimpoenan 
Indonesia representing the Indonesian emancipation movement is affiliated. 


Resolution on the Philippines. 

The Philippines delegate, realising that another world war is inevitable 
and is likely to be 'fought in the Pacific, at the expense of the workers of the 
world in general and the workers and oppressed peoples of the Pacific in par- 
ticular, submits the following resolution; 

(t) That the General Council shall instruct the Executive Committee to 
devise ways and means by which the workers of the North and South American 
countries, thc^ workers and nationalists of Indonesia and China, and the workers 
and nationMisis of the Philippines could come into close connection, so as to help 
one another 


(a) in the event of an imperialist country trying to suppress by force any 

national movement ; or j y 

(b) in the event of an imperialist country attempting to use force behind its 
concessions and investments or 


.(c) in the event of an imperialist country trying to use the workers to ficht 
for ns own creed and profits, 

. ‘’’‘I shall instruct the Executive Committee to 

estabhsh a branch of the League in the Philippines, the function of which shall be 
Leagu^^ ^ Philippine nationalists and workers into the 

(b) to keep reminding them that to win back their freedom they should use 
force with the help of all workers throughout the world ; ^ 
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(c) to keep the Executive Committee informed of the Philippine situation in 
order that, in the event of a Philippine revolt against American imperialism, the 
Executive Committee could give immediate instructions to the different secre- 
tariats throughout the world as to the method to be used in helping the Philippine 
revolution to a succesful end. 


Resolution on India. 

The text of the League’s resolution on India runs as follows : 

_ The General Council of the League against Imperialism declare its complete 
solidarity with the Indian people in the latter’s opposition to the British Govern- 
ment’s proposal of a Commission of the British Parliament to investigate India’s 
fitness for self-government. 

The appointment of this Commission of the exploiters to grant “ reforms ” 
to the peoples whom they exploit is nothing but an impudent farce, and the 
General Council heartily supports the Indian national movement’s resolve to 
boycott the Commission. 

The General Council notes with disgust that the British Labour Party leaders 
and Members of Parliament have made common cause with the British imperia- 
lists on this question, by supporting the Conservative Government’s proposal of 
the Commission and by endorsing without any but the weakest support to Comrade 
Saklatvala in Parliament the participation of two Labour representatives. 

The General Council declares that this open united front of the British 
capitalists and British Labour leaders in defence of British imperialism, which 
has no parallel since the black days of August 1914, is as harmful to the workers 
of the oppressed countries, since they are exploited by the same ruling class. 

The League against Imperialism pledges the whole-hearted support of all 
its adherent organisations and sections to the Indian national movement in the 
struggle. At the same time it urges all genuine enemies of imperialist oppression 
in India to concentrate on rallying the masses around the positive slogan of 
complete independence for India — the sole real threat to the power of British 
imperialism — and on the election of a Constituent Assembly to consider the entire 
question'of the political future of India, which should be prepared by the creation 
of local committees, mass demonstrations, and the widest possible participation 
of the masses of the people generally. 


League's Scheme of Work. 

Tho League adopted the following resolution outlining a general scheme 
of their immediate future work : — 

I. — Basis of Organisation All political organisations, alt Parties, Trade- 
Unions and persons who are fighting against capital-imperialist domination for 
the self-determination of all nations, for the national liberty of all people, 
for the equal rights of all races, classes and individuals, shall be allowed to 
affiliate to the League against Imperialism and for National Independence. 

II. _pjan of Organisation ;—{i) The Executive shall aim at the organising 

th each colonial and each capitalist country, so far as practicable, a Section of 
the League consisting of all organisations and individuals that endorse the 
policy of the League and affiliate to the Section. , „ 

(2) Taking into account the particular situation in each country, the Execu- 
tive kiall seek to obtain affiliation to the International League of all orgamsations, 
at the same time informing the National Section in question of the new affiliation. 

(■i) Wherever possible, the Executive shall encourage the holding of Con- 
ferences or Congresses by the National Sections or Group Conferences in wh.ich 
representatives of both the exploiting Empire and its e.xploited colonial peop les 

should^^^rumpate.^^ Organisatorical Steps;— (i) The Executive must publish 
regularly a News Bulletin in several languages to disseminate information about 
imperialist oppression and the activities of the League. 

( 2 ) The General Council empowers the Executive to explore the possibilities 
of publishing a monthly organ of the League. The organ should be a journal 
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dealing with imperialism, the attitude of various classes and parties in relation 
to it, colonial exploitation, all aspects of the struggle ior freedom in the 

colonies, etc. , , , , , . . *1. 

(3) National Sections of the League must be created and developed in the 
most important imperialist countries, namely England, France, and the United 
States. The main basis of the League should be secured by the affiliation of 
Parties, Sections of Parties, Trade-Unions and other organisations prepared to 
take an active part in the struggle against imperialism. To guarantee that 
the affiliated sections of the League will be live organisations, promoting the anti- 
imperialist struggle, they should be mainly upon the basis of dues paying indivi- 
dual membership. 

{4) In the colonial countries, the League must seek the affiiiatiOT ct the 
nationalist organisations, and chiefly of the peasant and labour organisations. _ 

(5) All affiliated organisations shall pay dues either to the national sections 
or to the Central Office of the League according to agreement reached between 
the League and its sections. The proportion of dues received by the sections 
and paid by them to the Central Office, shall be determined in each case by 
agreement between the Executive Committee and the section involved. 

(6) The Executive should seek to secure the affiliation of all Trade-Unions, 
and particularly of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Federation. 

(7) The central apparatus of the League ' should be strengthened by the 
creation ol an efficient secretariat. The Executive is empowered to decide 
which is the most suitable seat of the International Secretariat and how the 
efficiency of the Secretariat will be strengthened. 

Protest Against Second International. 

With reference to the document of October 7th 1927 published by the L. S. I. 
(Second International) purporting to be a “ History of the League against 
Imperialism” and alleging that the League was nothing but a communist mano- 
euvre, the General Council of the League against Imperialism, 

Protests emphatically against the publication of this misleading, unjustified 
and untrue document, which this General Council regards as a direct attack on 
the numerous nationalist organisations of the oppressed peoples, affiliated to the 
League, and on all revolutionary workers taking part in the work of the League ; 

Declares that by its action the Second International is violating the prin- 
ciples of Socialism and assisting the capitalist and the imperialist Governments 
which are continually and everywhere arresting and condemning active nationa- 
lists for alleged "communist” activities, “ relations with Moscow ” eic ’ and 

Urges all socialist workers, members of the parties affiliated to the 
Second International, to adhere to their socialist principles, to support by all 
means the struggle for freedom of their comrades in the oppressed countries^and 
consequently to disregard the attitude of the leaders of the Second Internat’ional 
and to affiliate individually or by groups to the sections of the Leacue in their 
particular country, ° 


TKe Executive Committee of the League. 

Subseqnrmly a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Leagne against Imnerialism 
was belli in BrusBclfl on April 28 under the chairmansliip of the new Presidont of the League 
James Maxion, Cimitman of the Independent Labour Party of Great Britain Among 
Ibote who were, besides Maxton (Great Britain) : Edo Flmman (Holland). Vice-President 
rd the Iieaguc and General Secretary of the International Transport IVorkcrs’ Fedpratinn • 
Dr. A Ma.tcaux, (Belgium), S. Saklntvala, (Great Britain) ; Willi Munzeuborg, (Germany) I 
Hatifin Lmu (China) j R, Btidgcman (Great Urilni.i), Seoretaiy of the British League 
ngamu Imperialwra ; Abdor Manat (Indonesia) ; Secretary of the Dutch League against 
Imperialism ; and V. Cbattopadbya (India), ^ “ against 

The meeting of the Eitoutivo was devoted prlaojpally to organiestfonal and financial 

““ ‘I*’® various Bcotiona of 

luc league ftltcncjy existing m the capitaliBt coantrics, 

I he following resolutions were adopted by the Bicoutlve Committee ; 
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RESOLUTIONSj 
Resolution s''. 

The Exeontivc Committee of the Lsagna against Imperialism regards the creation of 
strong mass organisations of the League in the capitalist countries as an cssontial pre- 
condition for an effective anti-imperialist movement in the whole world. 

The Executive Committee receives with satisfaction the declaration made by the British 
Delegation under the leadership of James Maxton, that in Britain also the L’a<Tue will 
proceed to secure the recruitment of thousands of workers as members. ' ° 

Resolution on India. 

.^^8 Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism congratulates the Indian 
Rational Congress on having declared the complete independence of India as the goal of 
Indian national movement, as all other formulae of so called “ freedom within the Empires*' 
are but Camouflaged forms of foreign domination. 

The Executive Committee further welcomes the fact that, as the logical outcome of 
that declaration, India has nnanimonsly adopted a rigorous boycott of the Simon Commis- 
sion, thereby emphatically denying the insolent claim of the British Parliament to frame 
or to decide upon a constitution for the people of India. 

The Executive Committee hopes that the Imlian National Congress will devote itself 
whole-heartedly to the task of organising the workers and peasants of India, without 
whose active co-operation for economic and social emancipation Indian independence 
cannot be secured. 

The Excontivc Committee appeals to the British workers to realise the disastrous effect 
upon their own standards of life and trade-union rights of allowing imperialist exploita- 
tion in oriental countries, and calls npon the organised workers of Great Britain to take 
steps to secure that their representatives use their power in support of the unanimously 
expressed desires of the rlndian people instead of aiding the imperialist manoeuvres of the 
British capitalist Government. 

Resolution on Egypt. 

Tbo Executive Committee of the Lsaguo against Imperialism denonnccs the methods 
of violence and terror adopted by flic British Government to prevent the Egyptian people 
from exercising their legitimate right of framing laws goaranleeing freedom of association. 

The Bseontiva Committee supports the people of Egypt wholeheartedly in their 
demand for complete independence, for the immediate withdrawal of all British troops from 
Egypt and the Sudan, and tor the international recognition of Egypt as a sovereign state. 

The Executive Committee takes this opportunity of warning the Egyptian people that 
these demands cannot be realised so long as they allow their affairs to be decided by states- 
men whose economic and social interests do not coincide with those of the broad masses of 
the population. 

The Executive Committee calls npon them to form a united front with all the other 
oppressed nations and classes of the world for the final overthrow of imperialism. 

Resolution on Arabia. 

The Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism condemns the aggres- 
sive military operations conducted by the British Government against the Arabs, both on 
the borders of Aden in the South of Arabia and on the Iraq frontier in the North,— 
operations which were absolutely unprovoked and deliberately undertaken, in order to 
strengthen further the he'd of British Imperialism on Iraq, Transjordania and the Persian 
Gulf, 

It appeals to the national and Labour organisations in India to prevent by all means 
in their power the employment of Indian troops by the rnling class of Great Britain to 
destroy the independence of the Arab people, . 

The Executive Committee calls upon the organised workers of Great Britain to express 
their solidarity with the people of Arabian countries, by adopting all such measures as 
may compel the British Government to abandon its imperialist policy of expjoitation, 
aggression and annexation, which has already brought nntold sufferings to the millions in 
Asia and Africa, and constitutes a growing menace to the standard of life of the European 
working class. 

Resolution on China, 

The Exeentivo Committee of the League against Imperialism draws the attention of 
the workers of Great Britain, America and Japan to the determined imperialist policy 
pursued by their Governments in China, where they either nndertake direct military 
attacks npon tho people of China struggling for freedom, or where they carry ont Che 
recently inaugurated policy of backing up all the reactionary generals of the Kuomiatang 

48 
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t"! aesocmtotbcmselvsa with the oampMgnot murder and to adopt a provooa- 

rfi'Si” f «; Ohi...= ~'k™ “j 

»ta»iiU,whota<li.U<Dr-tue»liilh= lottlBj oonm.iWm **”* “»“ 

over to the orncl Kuomiatang generals who have tortured and killed them. Ihty nave 

turlhor assisted these revolutionary generals to 0^^ 

workers ns, for instance, in Canton last December, when they killed more than 6,000 parsons 

'^'stailaratrooif.ies have been committed in Hnnan, H“Pch, Kwangsi, and Honan. It 
is the confirmed opinion of this League that, unless the workers of Great Britain, America 
and J.apan bring^ efieotive pressure upon their Governments to withdraw from China, these 
acts of cruelty and barbarism will continue. 

Eesolutiona on Indonesia and Latin America wore also adopted after 
which the League adiournod. 


The Pan-Asiatic Conference. 

Only one newspaper issued in the English language) and that a Chinese' 
owned paper, paid any attention to the second Pan* Asiatic Conforonco, which 
mot in Shanghai in the first week of Novoraher 1927. " Whether the delegates 
wore trying to avoid the American and British nowspapor correspondents is 
not known but it is known that no American or Europeans succeeded in 
attending any of the session " writes the Special Correspondent of the “ Man- 
chester Guardian.” 

Therefore it is impossible to say whether the Conference amounted to 
little or much ; whether it was simply another protest against the White 
man’s aotivitios in Asia, or whether it was the beginning of a movement which 
was ultimately to unite the races of Asia against the West. At- any rate, 
the Pan'Asiatio Conforonco was held and was attended by some fiftytwo dole" 
gates claiming to represent China, Japan, Turkestan, Turkey, Ceylon, 
Afghanistan, Formosa, and Arabia. The Filipinos w'ore not represented, and 
the Koreans wore barred owing to the opposition of the Japanese. 

Judging from the reports of the Couforenoo which appeared in the 
Chinese Press, the sossioMS were anything but harmonious, and shortly after 
tho^ formal sessions wore over, there appeared a statomont in one of the 
Chinese papers that some Chinese organisations had passed resolutions con* 
domning the meeting as an attempt on the part of the Japanese to enslave 
the other Orientals. • The first session had to bo postponed for a week owing 
to the delay in the arrival of the Indian delegate, Mr. Pratap Singh-Khan, 
who came to Shanghai from his place of exile in Afghanistan by way of Japan 
in order to avoid coming in contact with the British authorities ; ho is stated 
to have landed at Woosung at the entrance to the Shanghai harbour whore 
ho was met by the Japanese dologntos and brought to Shanghai, carefully 
avoiding the Shanghai foreign Bottloraonts. 

The Japanese delegation, which was the most important and most 
numerous, WM headed by Mr. Imasato, a member of Parliament and a follower 
of the late Count Okuma, who was the father of the " Asia for the Asiatics” 
^3 he°d in Va? Pan-Asiatic Conference, which 
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THE PAN-ASIATIC CONFERENCE 
Japanese "Aggression" Tackled. 

The first element of discord at the Shanghai Conference developed when 
two Chinese delegates introduced a resolution demanding that the Japanese, 
if they really are in earnest regarding the aims of the Pan-Asiatio Con- 
ference, should cease their aggressive attitude towards China and withdraw 
their troops from Manchuria.” This motion was seconded by Mr. Pratap, 
the Indian delegate, and was carried, all the delegates voting for it with the 
exception of the Japanese. One of the Chinese delegates told the Japanese 
that while, as they claimed, it might not be the time and place to discuss the 
withdrawal of Japanese troops from China, if they were in accord with the 
spirit of Pan-Asianism they should set the example for the other nations by 
clearing their troops out of Manchuria and adopting a different attitude 
towards the Chinese people. Ultimately the Conference divided into three 
camps, the Chinese and Indians on one side, the Japanese on another and the 
other delegates taking a sort of neutral position. 

At the second day’s session, the Japanese delegation brought up three 
suliioots for discuassion ; (1) that all measures taken with a view to racial 
discrimination should bo abolished ; (2) that all naval stations and bases at 
Singapore and Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, should be abolished to ensure peace 
in the Orient ; (3) that the League of Nations appears to direct its attention 
chiefly towards the protection of the interests of the powerful nations only. 
Before those subiccts could bo discussed to any great extent, the Chinese 
delegates brought in four proposals as follows : — 

1. That the delegates should do all within their power to help the Asiatic 
peoples to secure self-determination. 

2. That the Japanese delegates should take steps to influonco their 
Government (a) to discontinue territorial encroachments in Manchuria and 
Mongolia ; (b) to agree to the immediate enforcement of China’s tariff auto- 
nomy (c) to withdraw Japanese military and naval forces from China •, (d) to 
conclude within six months a Sino-Japanese commercial treaty on a basis of 
equality ; and (e) to grant homo rule to the peoples of Formosa and Korea. 

3. Should any member fail to take stops along those lines, the failure 
to do so would be sufficient to disqualify him for membership in the Pan- 
Asiatic Alliance. 

4. That Senator Borah, Professor Bertrand Russell, and Lson Trotsky 
be invited to become honorary members of the Pan- Asiatic Alliance as a mark 
of appreciation. 

Next Session at Kabul in 1928. 

The final session of the Conference proved to bo the most harmonious, 
owing apparently to the fact that several social functions had been held which 
enabled the delegates to become better acquainted. After voting to hold the 
nextsession, in 1928, at Kabul, the Conference passed unanimously a senes 
of resolutions recommending an Asiatic mission to Europe, Africa, America, and 
Australia, to convert the ("White) natives of those continents , Asiatic co 
operation "in defence against worldly aggression, the establishment of an 
All'Asia Educational Centre for literary, technical, and militaiy tiaiiiing, the 
establishment of permanent headquaitcrs within a year, and the immediate 
starting of a weekly news-paper, “ preferably in English, or a page each in 
ChineEO, Japaiic£c> Urduj PeisioUi Uuikifibj Aiabiao and li/DgliBb* 



The International Labour Conference. 


GENEVA~30TH may to 16TH JUNE 1 928. 

The eleventh ecssion of the International Labour Conference commenced 
at Gevova on the 30th May 1928 and continued till the 16th Juno. The 
Indian Workers’ Delegation consisting of Dowan Ghaman Lai, Mr. 
Mahbuhul Huq, and Mr. P. C. Bose left the shore of India on the 6th of 
May 1928 and reached MarseilleB on the 18tb of the said month. The next 
day they reached Paris and Dowan Chaman Lai was sent at once to Genova 
•with his resolution on Police firing in India during strikes and lock-outs 
and Mr. Huq’s resolutions on Eeoruitmont of Seamen in Asia and Compila- 
tion of Labour Statistics for the whole of India so that they may bo placed 
in the International Labour Office in time. Mr. Chamanlal then returned 
to Paris and the workers’ representatives almost daily mot there for joint 
consultation and collaboration regarding their mission to Geneva. The 
delegation came to Genova on the 29th May and began their work in the 
Conforoiico in right earnest. Mr. Bokhlo, Asst. Secretary, All-India Trade 
Union, selected by the Government of India as Secretary of the Workers’ 
group, arrived at Genova throe days after the opening of the Conference. 

On the opening day i.e. 30TH MAY 19S8, after the election of the Presi- 
dent of the Conference of Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, ex-Minister of Justice 
and of Public Instruction, Professor of Labour Legislation, Faculty of Law 
and Social Science, University of Buenos Aires (Argentine Eepuhlio) and 
the delivery of the Presidential address the. proceedings were brought to a 
close. The next day discussion on Minimum' Wage Fixing Machineiy took 
place and among the speakers Mr. P, C. Bose of Jharia was pitchforked 
by the Indian Workers’ group to speak about Indian Colliery miners. After 
his speech Mr. D. P. Kbaitan, Adviser to Indian Employers’ delegate, spoke 
and contradicted some statements made by Mr, Bose on the increase of 
accidents in coal mines in India. But the statistics which Mr. Khaitan 
quoted related only to death duo to natural causes and prevontiblo diseases 
as disclosed in the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. Most of the 
speakers road out their written speeches. 

Minimum Wages. 

Thc^ next day {1ST JUNE) Mr. Mabhahul Huq, Advisor to Indian 
Woikors delegate, spoke on (ho necessity of minimum wage fixing machinery 
and the deplored absence of only legislative enactments like the Trade Board 
or Wage Boaid Acts as are in force in England and Australia. Ho incidentally 
mentioned that in India millions of industrial and agricultural workers go with 
one meal a day and (ho wages obtaining there were miserably low. Ho advocat- 
ed (ho plea of including in the proposed convention all the important trades 
IcsidcE home industries. Bo supported Mr. Humbert Wolf the British 
Govcri ment delegate in this matter. 


Success of Indian Delegates, 

There wcio 6 Corrmittccs and the Indian Workers’ delegates and Advise; 
pot scats m four of these Committees. Dowan Chamanlal sat in the Com- 
mittccE cu Miwmum Wage Fixing Machinery and Standing Orders anC 
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Mr. Hiiq was placed in the Committee on the Prevention of Accidents 
to^ Dockers in loading and unloading of skins and Mr. Bose was in tke Com* 
mittee on the general prevention of accidents. 

In^ the Dockers’ Committee an impasse was reached and the Em- 
ployers group left in a body. At last a Via Media was arrived and the 
neeessary draft convention adopted with the reservation that it will be first 
referred to the Joint Maritime Commission. 

Debate on the Director’s Report. 

On the 8 TH JUNE there were some able discussions on the Director’s 
report. The Workers’ delegate Dewan Chamanlal strongly criticised it and 
pointed out that the unemployment question and infant mortality in India 
have been very much agitating the mind of the people of India. Sir AtuI 
Chatterjee, the Government delegate, defended the Government saying that 
Labour conditions in India were different from those of the West and owing 
to this the Washington Hours Convention made a reservation in favour 
of India. 

Mr. Narottam MORAEJI, Employers’ delegate, was the first among the 
Indian delegation to speak on the Director’s Report. Mr. Moraiji devoted the 
eai’lier portion of his speech to a close scrutiny of the Director’s report es- 
pecially the statements in it relating to India. He regretted that the Director 
should have without proper investigation lent the weight of the International 
Labour Office to the unfounded charges made in foreign manifestoes against 
India by publishing extracts theroform. Many of the statements in those 
foreign manifestoes, he said, wore inaccurate and totally without foundation. 
One of these misleading statements was that Indian law contained no provi- 
sions concerning limitation of hours of nightwork for male workers. It was 
not true. India had daily and weekly limitations of hours of work which many 
countries had not got and Mr. Moraiyi hoped that labourers in those countries 
will soon get them. He then pointed out that in the matter of adopting 
and enforcing various ratifications India had adopted a forward policy and 
the Indian employers had all along whole-heartedly co-operated with the 
Indian Government and the workers’ organisations in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the House Convention. 

Referring to whatever defects there might he, Mr. Morarji expressed 
the hope that the International Labour Office and the Conference will take 
duo account of the peculiar difficulties which the different states have to 
face in regulating labour conditions. He expressed satisfaction at the decision 
of the International Labour Office to open a branch for India in Delhi and 
in congratulating the authorities on their sympathetic decision repeated the 
suggestion made by Mr. G. D. Birla, former representative of the Indian em- 
ployers to the Conference, that the literature to bo issued from the Delhi 
Office should bo issued in provincial vernaculars of India as to bo made 
useful to Indian labourers of all provinces and communities. He took this 
opportunity of extending an invitation to the Director to visit India so as 
to acquaint himself personally with conditions in that country and ho also 
suggested that the Governing Body of the Conference should once moot in 
India. 

Dwelling on the disabilities of Indian labour Mr. Narottam Morarji 
drew attention to the appalling illiteracy which was the root cause of many 
evils and hoped that the India Government would realise that the spread of 
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education is a far 'bettor and surer way of improving the lot of the worker 
than the mere passing of a number of laws and regulations. ^ If illiteracy 
stood in the way of the Indian worker in his task of improving bis own con- 
ditions, continued Mr. Morarfi, the drink ovil, which was eating into tho 
very vitals of tho community, very often contributed to his direct ruin and 
downfall. In this connection he put in a plea for a comprehensive and 
thorough investigation into tho use of alcohol and its deleterious effects on 
labour. If prohibition had contributed to tho prosperity of America, ho 
asked, why a similar investigation should not be taken up in other countries 
resulting in similar legislation. 

Mr. Morarji then referred to conditions in other countries and expressed 
gratification at Japan’s decision to prohibit tho night work of women and 
young persons from 1929 and sincerely hoped that this action of Japan will 
remove a longstanding complaint against a sister country. Mr. Moraiji 
concluded with a powerful appeal for tho amelioration of labour conditions. 
His assurance that it was tho humanitarian aspect of tho work of tho Inter- 
national Labour Conference that directly appealed to Indian employers 
delivered in resonant tones touched the heart of all tho delegates present 
and was loudly applauded. 


Mr. Narottara Morarji was followed by Dowan CHAMANLAL,; Labour 
Delegate. Mr. Chamanlal began with a tribute to Mr. Morarji saying that 
most of tho remarks made by Mr. Narottam Morarji might as well have boon 
made by himself. Coming to the report of tho Director ho said that ho 
could not share tho optimism of tho Director. One third of tho world, ho 
said, was precluded from participating in the Labours of tho Oonforouoo 
under tho present conditions. Ho rogrotted that Russia, Persia, China, America 
and Turkey wore not represented in tho Conference. Ho pointed out 
that tho Governing Body of tho Conference had recommended only tho 
first portion of tho Indian workers’ resolution to Governments, namely, 
that coloured workers must bo represented and not tho second portion 
which referred to the representation of coloured workers from South 
Africa. Not only should the workers of all white countries and free countries 
bo ropresontod on the Conference but also tho workers of tho Colonies and 
mandated territories who should have their voice hoard in that interna- 
tional gathering. Coloured workers, according to tho peace treaty drawn 
up at Versailles, wore the sacred trust of civilisation. But in reality what 
were they ? Only financial trust of Modern Europe. 

Dowan Chamanlal next turned to tho position in Indio. The most 
uigont Qustion facing them in India was tho important work of ratification 
of tho conventions by the various Indian States. Lord Birkenhead and tho 
Govornmoiit of India might say that tho regulations of hours of labour is 
a matter of mtonial administration at.d that it is not possible for tho Govorn- 
ment to in^rforo with tho internal affairs of Indian States. But never- 
thelcEs Mr. Chamanlal was glad to note that tho Indian Government were 
offering their good offices to Indian States to induce them to ratify tho 

conventions. As for the powers of the Indian Government, ho thought that 

Snfl interfere in cases of maladministration 

non-ratification would bo considered equiva- 

tho conditions of work in tho 
mines, Don an chamanlal said that Govornmont had no richt to demand 
special treatment regarding tho hours convention. Under the Indian Minos 
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Aofi Atnendinsnt shifts of twolvo hours each wore arranged for luen and 
women working in coal mines. No civilised country had such maximum 
hours. He hoped the Indian Government would apply the hours convention 
nob at special^ instances but enforce it as the standing rule of eight hours 
day. Factory inspection again in India was very inadequate. Whit was 
urgently needed was a largo staff of trained Inspectors including an adequate 
number of women. The standard of sanitation and personal hygiene w.is 
BO low among the workers that taking of health measures was an imperative 
necessity. _ Thirdly, there was the problem of unemployment. Being closely 
in touch with Labour conditions ho was astounded to hoar that the Indian 
Government considered that there was no industrial unemployment in India 
and even if it existed the Famine Code could cope with it. This was wholly 
absurd and inaccurate. Industrial unemployment was a growing problem in 
India and famine has become a chronic feature in India. The least the 
Government could do in this connection would be to establish unemployment 
exchanges and thus mitigate the evil. The condition of labouring classes 
was simply appalling. According to the statistics issued by the authorities 
themsolves, figures of infant mortality among labourers between 1918 and 
1922 stood as high as 057 par thousand. And what aggravated the wholo 
situation was that the Government and the employers wore equally indif for- 
out to the welfare of the workers. Indian workers to-day wero dragging a 
miserable existence faced with starvation every day, denied eduoation and 
all opportunities for growth, physical mental or moral and very often 
terminating in premature death. Dowan Chaman Lai concluded his speech 
with a ranging declaration expressing his faith in the great strength that lay 
dormant in the Labourer and which alone would guarantee him his just rights. 
The International Labour Conforonoo cannot guarantee peace to workers. 
He said that its value lies in that it affords a platform for carrying on propa- 
ganda. The work of the Conference is entrusted to various sub-committoos 
and these committees which deal avith health, protection of women and 
children, education, hours of work and incidence of venereal disease must 
lay emphasis on the conditions prevailing in countries like India. Otherwise 
the League of Nations will moan nothing but an Insurance Society for ex- 
ploitation of the East and protection of the West. They know that the 
Treaty of Peace drawn up at Versailles is not a ‘ magna charta’ of the ivorkers’ 
rights and they realised fnlly well that the workers' strength lay in their 
own organisations. And in this full belief they oxtondod their hand of 
fellowship to the workers in the West asking them to believe in the brother- 
hood of man and to march shoulder to shoulder until that high ideal was 
attained namely peace, prosperity and happiness for the working classes of 
the world. 

Dewan Ohamanlal’s speech was the most improssiva and eloquent of all 
speeches made that day and was greeted with great applause. Congratulations 
wore showered upon him by many delegates at the close of the spoooli and 
Sir Atul Chatterjeo paying tribute to Dewan Chamanlal said—" As an Indian 
I am proud of Mr. Chamanlal.'' 

Sir Atul CHATTERJEE, Indian High Commissioner, who was the 
spokesman of the Govornraont of India at the Conference then replied to_ the 
speeches made by Mr. Moraiji and Dowan Chamanlal. Congratulating India on 
her worthy choice of the delegates this year to the Oontoronco,- ho said that .Mr. 
Morarji and Dowan Chamanlal had so ably represented the Indian employers 
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and Indian workers respectively that there was every hope for progress of 
workers of India on right linos. He characterised Mr. Moraiji s spoeoh as 
full of hope and enthusiasm and paid a tribute to his solicitude for the 
welfare of and protection to his workers. Ho described Dowan Chamatilal as 
being imbued with a true desire for the betterment and upliftment of the 

working classes in India. , , t j- 

Eoferring to tho suggostions made by Dowati Chatnanlal that tho Indian 
Government should impose their authority for ratification of tho Conventions 
in Indian States, Sir Atul desired to know if such non-ratification of tho 
Convention in tho States could amount to mal-administration. If that 
amounted to mal-administration then the verv great maiority of the big States 
of tho world could bo considered equally guilty of such mal-administration. 
As for the charge made against tho Government that they wore permitting 
unduly long hours of work in the mines, Sir Atul said that Dewan Chamanlal 
seemed to have forgotten that tho Treaty of Versailles had made special 
provision for countries with special conditions and that Dewan Chamanlal s 
predecessor Mr. N. M. Joshi, who had represented Indian Labour at tho 
previous Conference, had acquiesced in special treatment for India. It was 
not correct, ho said, to say that tho Indian workers in coal mines worked for 
twelve hours consecutively. 

Regarding the problem of unemployment and the remedy suggested for 
it. Sir Atul said ho could not agree with what Dewan Chamanlal had said. 
He admitted that tho unemployment problem was very acute among the 
middle classes of India. But tho solution for it did not lie in tho creation of 
Labour exchanges. It could bo cured only in the natural manner by tho 
progressive development of Indian industries and agriculture and their 
growing prosperity. 

Director Monster Albert Thomas in course of a reply said that Dewan 
Chamanlal’s statements had shown the peculiar disabilities of labour in certain 
countries. Those statements had shown with what prudence tho Iiabour 
OlEoo must proceed in furtherance of its aims in countries which had their 
own peculiar conditions which called for special handling. They had shown 
how the Labour Office must develop its activities so that tho International 
Organisation could bring iramodiato protection to workers in distant countries, 


Draft Convention of Minimum Wages Passed. 

On tb 1 GTH JUNE by tho barest two-tbirds majority required for its 
adoption tho International Labour Conference passed the draft convention on 
tho minimum wages together with tho recommendation as worded by tho 
Minimum Wages Committee. .Sovonty-throo delegates voted in favour of 
tho resolution while twonty-sovon opposed it. 

Tho Convention provided that workers who had boon paid loss than 
minimum wages shall bo entitled to recover tho difference, Tho recommen- 
dation, which after a good deal of discussion was finally laid down, was that 
each State shall create and establish a machinery for fixing tho minimum rate of 
wages in certain trades including manufacture and commerce and in particular 
in homo working trades whoro thoro was no nrrangomont for effective regulation 
of wngofi by collective arrangement or otherwise wages wore exceptionally low. 

Discussion at the open coiiforonco proceeded on linos similar to those oti 
winch discussion was carried on in the committee. Tho Employers' delegates 
and NNovkors delegates wore ranged on the opposite sides while Government 
roprosontativoa wont with tho Workers’ delegates, Au amendment similar to 
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that moved in the committee by Mr. Forbes Watson was moved again in the 
conference by Mr. Kay who also was the British Employers' delegate. It was 
seconded by Mr. D. P. Khaitan, advisor to the Indian Employers’ delegate. 
The amendment aimed at removing ambiguity in working and restrict the 
application of the convention to sweated trades. The convention, as it was at 
present worded, was liable to bo so interpreted as to include in its operation 
trades other than sweated ones also. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan pointed out the necessity of wording the interna- 
tional conventions precisely so as to avoid all possibilities of interpretation 
which would take them beyond the intentions of the conference. Hesud 
that the aim of the conference should be to secure as many ratifioitions and 
as much unanimity as possible. That could be done easily if the conven- 
tions were worded precisely. He, however, took the opportunity to assure 
the conference on behalf of the Indian delegation to do their utmost to 
improve the condition of labour in India. The amendment was defeated. 

Dr. Paranjpyo on behalf of the Govornraont of India announead the 
Government’s desire to set up a committee to examine the whole question and 
practicability of ratification in India. 

The convention was then passed. 

The resolution given notice of by Mr. D. P. Khaitan for enquiry into 
drink evil could not bo taken at the Conference but he availed himself of 
the opportunity furnished by the resolution moved by the Canadian delegate 
regarding causes affecting production to move the amendment for the institu- 
tion of an enquiry into drink. He pointed out that drink was a factor which 
was very adversely affecting production and naturally any enquiry into the 
causes affecting production should include an enquiry into drink evil also. 

The amendment mot with opposition from various quarters. Mr. Tom 
Moore, Irish delegate, opposed it on the ground that drink evil was a problem 
by itself and required separate handling. And it should never be considered 
from the point of view of production alone. Opposition came from the Indian 
Workers’ Delegation also and Dewaii Chamanlal protested against the 
worker being deprived of his toddy. 

Mr. Khaitan finally withdrew his amendment, however, reserving to 
himself the right of bringing up the question next year. 

On the 17TH JUNE the work of the Conference concluded. The con- 
ference adopted the report of the committee under article 408 of the Peace 
Treaty. In moving the adoptton'of the report Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, adviser 
to the Indian Employers’ Delegate said that the time had come to examine the 
results achieved so far. Ho said the Conference should now take up the task 
of investigating whether the member States who had ratified the vaiious con- 
ventions had passed legislation in conformity with the spirit of the conven- 
tions. The progress in the matter was not uniform and the various countries 
had various difficulties to contend with and it was for the International 
Labour OESce to see that the resolutions adopted at the conference were 
carried into effect in the several countries. An enquiry would not ba enough 
if it concerned itself with legislation alone. It must also include investigatfon 
into the manner in which the laws of those governments wore in harmony 
with the conventions and the way in which they wore administoiod. 
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The Labour Party And The Empire. 


What is the attitude of the British Labour Party to the British Empire ? 
There are Labour leaders, some of them among the most fire-eatmg section, 
viho resent the suggestion that Labour is as Imperialistic as the other \ arties. 
The participation of Labour in the-Indian Statutory Commission to enquire into 
the question of India’s fitness for self-rule has shown that the Colonial policy of 
Labour is in complete agreement with that of the older parties. In an article in the 
“Labour Monthly.” Mr. Hugo Rathbone reviews the Labour position in regard to 
the Empire from the time of the adoption of the programme embodied in “ Labour 
and the New Social Order ” in igi8 down to the present day. / 

In " Labour and the New Social Order ” there is an unqualified repudiation 
of “an enforced dominion over subject nations, subject races, subject colonies 
(p. 4). But further on we find the following 

If w 0 icpudiato, on tho ono hand, the Imperialism that seeks to dominate other races, 
or to impose onr will on other parts ot the British Empire, so we disclaim equally any 
conception of a selfish and insnlar “ non-intcrvcntionism," onrcgarding of our special 
obligations to onr fellow citizens overseas, of the corporate duties of ono nation to another, 

of the moral claims npon ns of tho non-adnlt races (pp.21— 22.) 

In the light of this then should be read the following : — 

Tho Labour Party stands for its (the British Empire’s) maintenance and its 
progressive development on the lines of local autonomy and “ Homo Buie All Bound ” ; 
the fullest respect tor the rights of each people, whatever its colour, to all tho demooiatio 

Self-Government ot which it is capable (p. 22.) 

At the 1918 General Election this policy was simplified in the following 
manner : — 

Ereedom for Ireland and India it claims as demooratio tights, and it will extend to 
all subject peoples tho right of solf-determinatfon within the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations. 


Principle of Self-Determination. 

At the igtg Conference a plain unqualified demand was made, that “ the 
principle of self-determination be applied to the Government of Egypt.” In igeo, 
this same principle was again unanimously and unreservedly affirmed. But in 
the same year a resolution was moved on behalf of the Executive, and carried 
(so ran the report), “ the whole assembly standing ” as if to emphasise the 
solemnity of the occasion, defining more exactly the application of this principle 
to India in particular, though certain generalisations were also made. It was, 
indeed, a most interesting and important resolution. 

It first reaffirmed its conviction that only on the principle of “democratic 
self-determination ” could “ a stable and satisfactory settlement ot the world be 
arrived at.” But then it immediately qualified this by saving that this principle 
“ is applicable to all peoples that show themselves “ capable ” of expressing a 
common will.” Therefore, this principle should be applicable to India “ in such 
a way as to satisfy all the “ legitimate” aspirations of the Indian peoples. 

• Yet the resolution emphatically protests against the militarist and repres- 
sivc methods adopted by the present British Government. It denies the right 
o^^^y^govemmeni to govern a country against the will of the majority.” Finally, 


while oxprcaamg the hope that all the) poopIcB ot tho BritlBb Empire will pretor to 

aspirattonB have been dealt with in a 
h of adequate menBurcs ot autonomy, 

it dcolatcB that tho final decision mnat rest with those peoples themBolvea," ^ 

In a resolution on Ireland passed in the same conference, again we find that, 
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the piinciplc of free and absolote self-determination shall he applied immediately in 

the case of Ireland, confirming the right of the Irish people to political independence 

Self-Determination Dropped. 

In 1921, the general resolution does not include the right of self-determina- 
tion, but there is a demand for 

a relationship with “the non-adnlt races” which will secure the political and 
economic development of their countries exclusively in the interest and for the benefit of 
the inhabitants and in accordance with their own desires ; the extension to them of the 
greatest “ practicable ” measures of Self-Government 

_ At the same conference a resolution on War and Imperialism was carried, 
which declared that “ Imperialism distracts public attention from domestic affairs 
and introduces ideas of Government by a dominant race which are inimical 
to the principles of democracy.” It then goes on to assert “ the right of 
self-determination of all peoples ” though in the resolution, quoted immediately 
above, quite definite limitations were placed on this right” as far as concerned 
these “ non-adult races.” 

In 1922, we get a very interesting position. The Conference passed a reso- 
lution welcoming the support given by the Parliamentary Labour Party to the 
Government of India Act (the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms) and urging them 
to support any further legislation “ In the djrection of securing to the people of 
India the same measure of self-Governm’ent which is in operation in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa.” Mr. Tom Shaw, in replying to the debate, in 
which it was asserted that the policy of non-co-operation was due to the “strong 
opposition ” to the Government of India Act, pooh-poohed the idea underlying 
tnis assertion — namely, that the Labour Party was thus condemning non-co- 
operation. “ Why,” he said, most innocently, “ the resolution itself was a 
declaration that the Indians should manage their own affairs “ The Govern- 

ment of India Act was a mere detail in comparison with the real principles 
underlying the resolution.” 

Far Towards the Right. 

Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Shaw, this view which he with such brazen 
effrontery slipped across the Conference is quite other than the view as expressed 
in a resolution passed by the National Joint Council, of which he was then a 
member, on February 21 of that year (1922). Whilst realising," sot it ran in 
the best imperialist manner of a Joynson-Hicks, “ the necessity of preserving 
order in India,” it had the impudence to go on “ to deplore the political arrests... 
etc,” Returning, however, most speedily to its Joynson-Hicks manner it con- 
tinued : “ the Council deplores no less the action of the non-co-operators in 
boycotting those Parliamentary institutions recently conferred (a real majestic 
word : H. R.) upon India by means of which grievances should be ventilated and 
wrongs redressed.” (Nothing here about self-determination or Self-Government 
— merely grievances and wrongs — the true Goose Club conception). Of course, 
the resolution ends by appealing for a joint conference “ to set a time limit,” 
amongst other things, “ for the transition stages of partial sejf-Government.” 

But in the General Election programme of 1922, owing to the need for a 
short slogan, happily divorced from explanation, the Labour Party could still 
eome forward advocating “the recognition of the real independence of Egypt 
and Self-Government for India.” The unwary amongst the electors mighty think 
that the change in words as applied to Egypt and India were mere accidents, 
but as we have seen, the purpose of Self-Government was merely that “ grievances 
should be ventilated and wrongs redressed." 

The references to Ireland, in the same programme, also are very illumina- 
ting * for the programme calls for “ the prompt and cordial acceptance of the 
new constitution of the Irish Free State” thus most effectively trying to stamp 
out every remaining scrap of sympathy amongst British workers for the struggles 
of the Irish workers and peasants against the e.xactions and oppression of their 

capitalist Free State. . 

A Plea for Empire. 

In 1924, in spite of the experience of the Labour Government, the position 
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was still unclear enough for a resolution to be passed calling for steps to be taken 
“to stop the peisecuticn of workers for political or industrial reasons, particu- 
larly in India and Egypt ; to provide adequate protection for the subject i aces 

of the Empire in their struggle for freedom...; to find rvays and means 

speedy attainment of Self-Government throughout the llrilish Ernpirc... Ihe 
manifesto at the General Election in 1924 was even more shameless, for n claimed 
that the Labour Government “has maintained and even strengthened the ties 
of sentiment with the Dominions upon which, rather than upon cither force or any 
Imperiafsm, the very existence 01 the British Commenwealth of Natiras depends. 
Not a single word about what good things it had achieved for the Colonies 
how through its mouthpiece, MacDonald, it immediately on taking ofnee, peremp- 
torily warned the Indi.m people against any attempt to revolt against British 
capitalism ; how it had shot down strikers in Bombay and bombed peasants in 
Iraq ; how it had laid the foundation in Bengal by the ordinances of that pro- 
vince for an intensified campaign of political persecution. 

At the annual Conference of 1925 the only reference to sclf-Govevnment 
occurring in the general resolution, headed “A Labour Policy for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” was contained in one paragraph which invited the 
League of Nations to appoint an “observer” to all mandatories and dependen- 
cies whereby they “ may benefit from the impartial supervision of the League of 
Nations pending full self-Government.” 

Self-Government for India. 

The separate resolution on India, however, begins in the timc-'honourecl way 
by recognising “ the right of the Indian peoples to full Self-Government and self- 
determination.” it goes on, however, to welcome “the declarations of repre- 
sentative Indian leaders in favour of free and equal partneishtp with the other 

members of the British Commonwealth of Nations with a view to a new 

atmosphere of friendly discussion that all coercive measures and repressive 
legislation should be withdrawn.’! Finally, it ends up with a demand for the 
calling of a Conference of representatives of the various Indian parties “ with a 
view to the immediate application of a constitution in accordance with the wishes 
of the Indian people.” 


Zaghlul Betrayed. 

The resolution on Egypt affirms its right to sclf-Government, suggests that 
it should be admitted into ihc League of Nations, and that the reserved questions, 
as, for instance, the keeping of a British military foice to guard the Suez Canal, 
&c., should be referred to the League. Insofar as, when Zaghlul Pasha came 
to negotiate these questions with the Labour Government an 1 demanded that 
Britain should tecognise the independence of the Sudan negotiations were 
summarily broken off by MacDonald, this achievement would seem to be still 
further Irom the reality. 

Finally, we come to the year 1927, when with regard to India, the affirmation 
re : self-Government was repeated, leading to the time, so it went on, “ at the 
cailitsi possible mcnicnt” when India would be an “ equal partner” in “the 
British Conirrjonwtalih.” It c.Tlled for the appointment of the Royal Commission 
under the Government of India Act and laid it down that it should be so con- 
stituted, &c., “ that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Indian 
people.” 

• pteccES of clarification on the colonial question to “ the normal condi- 
tion of the Labour Party,” however, had Still to go one step further. 


Labour and the Commission, 

This was achieved by Mr, Kamsay MacDonald himself. For after ihe re- 

I Labour members trora 

I 1C icccntly apfcm led Simon Cemmissitn in spite of the nationwide movement in 
!i-.V‘rcwV!n Con, mission, Mr. MacDonald considered that the time 
.. . c ire to ..end the following message to his'j;olleagues on the Commission : — - 
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“ It is reported here thnt if your Commission were successfully obstructed a Labour 
Government would appoint a new Commission on another and non-Parliamentary basis. 
As yon know, the procedure now being followed has the full confidence of the Labour 
Parly, and no change in the Commission wonld be made." 

Here at last is clearly stated “ the normal condition of the Labour 
Party,” Not a word about “democracy.” “self-determination,” “self Govern- 
ment,” “ free will of the people themselves,” &c., &c. What remains implicit is 
the " legitimate ” desires, “ the “ progressive” development,” the “moral" “claims 
upon us of the_ non-adult races,” “our “special” obligations to our fellow citizens 
abroad, “practicable” measures of Self-Government” and all the other similar 
phrases that we have found were so innocently scattered amongst the great and 
magnanimous resolutions expressing “democracy,” “self-determination,” &c. 
These phrases are all governed by what the British Government considers are 
“legitimate," “practicable,” &c. The expressions of the will of the “non-adult 
races,” or as MacDonald puls it, the “obstruction" of the plans of the British 
Government, would not moiie the great British Labour Party one inch from 
carrying out “ its moral clainis’’ towards “ these non-adult races,” 

Frankly Imperialistic. 

So the normal condition of the Labour Party is one of frank imperialism. 
It only remains to be embodied in the coming new version of the Labour Party 
programme which, as the resolution of the 1927 Conference laid down, would form 
a “ A programme of Legislation and Administrative Action for a Labour Govern- 
ment.” 

As Mr. Henderson reminded the Conference in speaking to this resolution. 

“ thirty-three years ago he had voted at the Norwich T. U. C. for the socialisation 
of all the means of production, distribution and exchange, and he was still 
fighting for it." But then he proceeded to say 

They wanted to get on, and the use of phr.oses, now th.at the Party bad reached its 
present stage, was not going to assist them to get on ns be thoogbt they onght. 

Precisely, Mr. Henderson, “ the non tidult races, ’ such as the Indian 
peoples, take you at your word when you declare for “ self-determination ” and 
naturally are inclined to “ obstruct ” your progress on the path of imperialism 
when they find that it is only a “ phrase ” and that you intend “ to get on ” only 
on that path of imperialism — “ the normal condition of the Labour Party.” 



The Indian High Courts Bill. 

The Indian High Contte Bill was introdoccd in the Parliament early in June 1928, 
The Second Beading o£ the Bill was moved by Lord Birkenhead in the Houbc of Lords on 
the I4th June. In moving it the Hohlc Lord said that the authorities had for many 
years held a view that it was indefensible and illogiosl that any class of men capable of 
being elected to be the Puisne Judge of the court in the first instance should bo excluded 
from being made, on their merits the Chief Justice. The chief change made by the Bill 
was in this respect. The position of the Vakil had been assimilated to that of the Barrister 
and the qualifying period for appointment to the High Court Judiciary bad been increased 
from five years to a decade and made the same in cases of both Vakil and Barrister. 

Lord Haldane welcomed the Bill and said that ho looked forward to the time when 
there would be calls to the Bar in India. It was a great evil that so many yonng lawyers 
had to come to England to get a training which was in no way perfect and that they 
should be at a loose end in-tead of pursuing their studies in India, He intimated that 
he might raise the matter by an amendment .at a inter stage, 

The Bill then passed the Second Beading. 


Provision oi the Bill. 


The memorandum to the Bill slates : — 

Since the consideration of the statutes relating to India by the Government of India 
Act 1916 it has been customary, and necessary, to make all subsequent amendments in 
the law relating to the Government of India by means of textual amendments of the 
consolidated act, Tn consequence the provisions of amending Bills can rarely by them- 
selves be made inelligible. 

The provisions of this bill can be very sbortly explained. Sub-Bcolions (S) and 
(4) of section 101 of the Government of India Act are ns follows : — 

"(3) a Judge of High Court must be (A) a Barrister of England or Ireland, or a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland of not less than five years’ standing j or 

(B) a member of the Indian Civil Service of not less than ten years’ standing, and 
having for, at least three years, served as, or exorcised the powers of a District Judge ; or 

(C) a person having held judicial office, not inferior to that of a sub-ordinate Judge or a 
Judge of a Small Oanso Court, for a period of not less than five years ; or (D) a person 
who has been a Pleader of one of the High Courts referred to in this Act, or any Court 
■which is a High Court within the meaning of Clanso (24) of Section 3 of the Act 
of the Indian Legislature known as the General Clause Act, 1897, for an aggregate period 
ol not less than ten years. 


(4) Provided that not less than one-third ol the Judges of a High Court, including 
the Chief Justice, but excluding Additional Jndges must be such Barristers or Advocates 
as aforesaid, and that no less than onc-tbird mnst be tDcmbers of the Indian Civil Services-” 
It has been held that the effect of the words in the Sub-Section (4) ” including the 
Chief Justice ” is to debar any person ■who has not the qualifications of a Barrister from 
eligibility for the post of Chief Jastice. Many of the ablest members of the Indian Conrts 
have not this qualification, and it has long been felt that there is no justification for 'any 
provision which prevents selection for the office of Chief Justice of any person who is 
best fitted to hold it. The effect of omitting the words “including the Chief Justice but” 
will ihcTctore bo to remove this restriction and to enable any person qualified to be a 
Puisne Judge to be appointed Chief Justice, 

.1 existing pr^ision in the same Sub-Section which requires at least one-third of 
the dudgcB of n High Court to be Barristers has often tended to result in the nccesaity for 

preference to a Vakil whose qualifications may be 


markedly superior. The addition of the 
remove this inconvenience. 


word “or Pleaders” after “Advocates” will 


01aJe'^T’'^ef“'?no J’? .‘I*® amendment to be made by paragraph (a) of 

S?ne if thMr ‘h® fading as Pleaders in respect of the 

itSenoh ofLT^^^^^^ '=»Eible tor appointment 
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Text of ihe Bill. 

The following is the test of the Bill : — 

An Act to eqnaliBO the position under the Government of India Act of Barristers 
Advocates, and Pleaders as respects the qualifications for appointment as Judges of High 
Courts, and as respects the proportion of such Judges required to possess special qualifi- 
cations, and to render any person qualified under the said Act to be appointed a Judge of 
a High Court eligible for appointment as Chief Justice of such a Court. 

Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, .and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the B,ame, as follows — 

1. In section 101 of the Government of India Act (which relates to the qualifica- 
tions to be possessed by a Judge of a High Court) there shall be made the following amend- 
ments, that is to say : — 

(a) in paragraph (A) of Sub-Section (3) thereof for the word “ five ” there shall 
be substituted the word “ ten " and (b) in Sub-Section (4) thereof the words " including 
the Chief Justice but " and the word “ or” shall be omitted and after the word “ Advo°- 
cates” there shall be inserted the words “ or Pleaders." 

2. (1) This Act may be cited as the Indian High Courts Act 1928. 

(2) Eefcrcnces in this Act to Section 101 of the Government of India Act shall be 
construed as reference to that Section as amended by the Indian High Courts Act 1932. 

(3) Sub-Section (2) of Section 45 of the Government of India Act 1919 (svhich relates 
to the effect of amendment to and the printing of the Government of India Act) shall have 
effect as if it were herein re-enacted and in terms made applicable to the amendments 
effected by the Indian High Courts Act, 1922 and by this Act. 


Lord Birkenhead’s Doncaster Speech. 

The following speech was delivered by Lord Birkenhead at Doncaster on the I7th 
February 1928. Dwelling on the Simon Commission his Lordship referred to the 
criticism at tlie non-inclusion of Indians in the Commission and said that sixteen such 
would have bad to be admitted in addition to the British to make it representative of the 
major interests even of India. 

He had gravely considered the position before recommending to bis coJIeagaes the 
present form of the Commission. They were satisfied that the only form of the; Com- 
mission that corresponded with the historical and constitutional facts of the situation 
and the practical modern necessities of the case was one rvhich made it plain that this 
was, and would remain, a Parliamentary responsibility of this country. 

He was of opinion that no more impartial or more cfEoiontJy manned Commission 
than the present had ever left Britain. ... 

Ho then proceeded to pay a tribute to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who, as the principal 
Opposition Leader, from the first had carried out what he conceived to be his duty never 
hesitating for a moment. All responsible Labour leaders had taken the same course. 

Lord Birkenhead said that he had never disoussed with Sir John Simon the terms or 
the substance of Sir Sir John Simon’s statement, indicating the limits within which the 
Commission was prepared to admit and welcome the Indian Committees’ co-operation. 

He was so little aware of the precise terms that Sir John Simon intended^to propose 
that he had read them ho would not say with little surprise, but as a new subject-matter 
to which bis mind bad not been applied before it was proposed to the Indian Legislature. 

Those who delude themselves and India with the impression that by boycotting the 
Commission they can defeat its purpose, are living in a world that has no contact with 

rcah^^ attempted by nvery means in our power to make it plain that we shall 
welcome at every stage the contribution and assistance of Indian opinion olHoially re- 
presented and organised in the committees of the varlons assemblies. If we are denied 
he assistance which wo have asked for, does anyone really imagine that the Commission 
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■will desist from its activities or refnse to carry out its task f I can, on the contrary, 
make it plain, as any words at my command enable me to do, that with the assistanco of 
the Legislatures or without it, this Commiseion will carry its task to n conclusion. 

Furthermore, whether on its return to Britain in March, the Commission has met 
with such co-oporation or not, it will return to India in the following autumn and resume 
and complete its labours, 

I would add this, that those who are organising boycott of this Commission will, in 
my judgment, discover month by month how little reprcsenlativo they are of that vast 
and heterogenous community of which we arc the responsible trustees. They will discover 
millions of Muslims, millions of the depr Bse.l classes, millions of the businesa and Anglo- 
Indian community wlio intend to pnt their case and argue their case before the Commission, 
and that the Commission will ultimately report to Parliament, 

It the organised political opinion, a very small fringe of the whole of India, chooses 
to maintain itself in silent boycotting aloofness, ncvertbclcss the vvoik of that Commission 
will be performed under this Government or onder any Government of whatever political 
complexion that may succeed it. 

I would recommend this as a subject tor reflection, not in any provocative spirit, to 
those who have ranged themselves in organised premature hostility to our propns.ais. I 
would invite them to consider wiicther they think on the whole that the attitude which 
is being tceommended by extreme elements of Indian opinion is likely or not likely to 
persuade the. very experienced electors of Britain that the politically-minded in India liavo 
proved UiomsclveB to bo deserving and fit for a great extension of their present constitu- 
tion, They might easily by co-operation so provo it, they might prove it by Bending the 
ablest of their members to sit with Bir John Simon and his colleagues but I wholly 
misread the temper and sophisticated political intelligence of my countrymen, if they 
succeed in proving that India is already ripe for an extension of existing constitution 
by refusing in the first place to work it and declining in organised ooyoott to examine its 
present workings with n view to its reform and poEsiblc extension. 
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The Bengal Pr ovincial Conference. 

BASIRH AT~ 7 TH APRIL 1 928 . 

Basirhat which is about forty tniloa away from Calcutta was all astir 
with crowds of people of all shades of opinion when the Ben?al Provincial 
Conference commenced its session on the 7th April in the afternoon under 
the presidency of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. The Prosid nt delivered his speech 
in Bencali. In the course of his speech he said : 

_ “ Before we plunge into the fight, on this national day let us devote some 

lime to take stock of our present position. If we are to correctly understand 
the presen* situa iin in In lia. particularly in Bengal, we have to remember 
the processes by which we have been reduced to the present position. For this 
we call your attention to the political his'ory of the past few years. 

The years between 1885 and 1905 may be called the age of petition, prayer 
and resolution. During that time theie only grew in the heart of India the 
desire to find s^mehing but she did not know the best means of attaining it. 
From 1905 dates the age of partiti m and Swadeshi agitation. In th )Se memor- 
able days the hope and en husiasm that were kindled in the heart of young 
Bengal will ever remain imprinted in letters of gold in the history of Bengal. 
During that period of great awakening United Bengal succeeded in making the 
British power realise that Bengal has life and would not tolerate any dismember- 
ment of her limos. As a result, the British Raj was compelled to undo the 
injustice to Bengal. 

But was it the awakening of Bengal alone? Did it achieve its ends only 
by repeal ng the parii'ion of Bengal ? To the ord inary eye it seems so but the 
agitation of 1905 had its repercussion throughout India. It is the first step in 
the path of freedom. The stirring of young hearts in Bengal was felt throught- 
out India and it marked the beginning of national consciousness and patriotism 
in India. 

Repression and Revolt. 

The age that followed in the political history of the country may be called 
the days of iron and blood shed. We did not look with favour on the activities 
of those young patriotic Indians. We have blamed them for providing the 
British Raj with excuses for introducing a cruel policy of repression in the 
country. But what is the root cause of 'his unrest? Who are to blame? What 
less m he haugh y ut.erance of the French Emperor “ I am the State " has for 
us all ? Was not the country ablaze from the day, when bis words unmistakably 
proclaimed that the interests of the State and the People were different ? That 
political upheaval not only razed France to the ground but sent its repercussion 
through all Europe. This proves that until the State and the People arc united 
by ties of common interest and the spirit of give and take, clash between the 
two is inevitable. The B.itish Raj says “Indians have to be repress'd, they 
are rebels, they want blood-shed.” Well, may we ask who have made them 
rebels? Who have invited them to blood-shed? The only answer is “the 
British Raj,” The cruel repression of the administrative machinery and the 
crushing weight of the bonds of slavery have made the youths who are freedom- 
loving by nature rebellious. But this does not mean we have lent our support 
to this party of rebellion. We are n >t advocates of unrest. We only want to 
say that the best means of lemoving the unrest — the remedy — does not lie in 
the way of mad repression. This unrest cann it be removed unless people’s 
political and physical hunger is appeased. It is one thing to repress unrest, 
another to remove it. Deportation, internment and imprisonment withiut trial 
may be success'^ul tempoiarily in keeping unrest in check ; and it has m doubt, 
achieved some success for the moment. But has it uprooted the evil? To quote 

60 
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an American writer, “ if the flame of liberty is enkindled in a country, no amount 
of repression on the part of the State can quench it. It may succeed tof 
moment in keeping it under control, but like fire underground, it keeps itseii 
alive and through the smallest outlet flares up with redoubled virulence. . , 

So this spirit of rebellion should not be rejiressed, but the cause of it nas 

got to be removed. But ours is not that responsibility, it is not within the power 

of any political party. It is for us to put forward our demands in a legitimate 
way. But what are we to do if others do not accede to them? Sp the wUoie 
responsibility of appeasing this party of rebellion lies with the British Raj. It 
they do not remove the cause of unrest by granting to the people their 3ust 
rights, there is nobody who can deal with it. The policy of repression is not 
a proper remedy. Remedy lies deeper in the root — the physician in this case 
has got to be treated first. 


The Birth Right of Freedom, 

We demand our birth right of freedom, the denial of which has dwarfed 
our manhood and is threatening us with extinction. He who thwarts us in the 
attempt is -our greatest enemy. Who are to blame to-day — We or those who 
are stiffling our voice ? . . t. • ■ i. 

But far from devoting any thought to our demand for just rights thc_ British 
Raj is engaged in dealing repression with one hand and safe-guarding its own 
interests with the other. In 1914 when the conflagration of war set ablaze the 
whole of Europe and the British power trembled on the brink of ruin — what did 
India do in that hour of grim peril? England was then busy saving her life 
and honour, drawing forces from all parts of the Empire. Only a handful of 
army was left behind in India at that time, England may forget the words — so 
full of magnanity, which Mahatmaji uttered at that time, but the world will not, 

Mahatma said “India does not want to be free taking -advantage of the 
grave peril of England.” All India bowed to the eSmraand. India did not falter 
for a moment to rise to the height of magnanim’ity. When England called out 
standing on the verge of ruin, “ save us, we will give you freedom," the heart 
of India responded to the eternal appeal of self-sacrifice. Men and money flowed 
from India to the succour of imperilled England. 

But what is the result ? When England got out of danger, her good in- 
tentions evaporated. The people, who, when England was in deathgrips with 
enemies, were greeted as equals, got blows by way of repression when England 
got out of it. 

On the 17th of August, 1917, Mr. Montagu declared : — 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a preliminary to considering 
what these steps should be that there should be a free and informal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at home and in India.” 


British Hypccrisy. 

_ What was promised jn the declaration of 1917 became a matter for con- 
sideration after two years in 1919 ^ud we were assured that a Commission would 
u® ®?til to examine and report as to how far we were to be allowed to enjoy 
OTr f'Rhts. The mask of 1917 fe 1 off and in the short time of two years the 
British administration appeared in all its naked hypocrisy. 

From this time the Biitish Government conscious of its own security, began 
o forge new fetters for India. The Rowlatt Act was passed in the teeth of 
r.nu)?.'.'?,-'!? opposition. In the Jallianw.alla Bagh massacre the inhuman 

1 British administration of India stood before us in all its ' 

tion in British Government had no compunc- 
tion in massacermg Indians at will. ^ 
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The result was that India spurned at England’s gift of condescension and 
rose up to a man at the call of Mahatma Gandhi to light a non-violent war. 
In this India has given a new message to the blood thirsty nations of the world* 
as to how to conquer an oppressing enemy with patience and forgiveness. That 
glorious chapter of events is not unknown to you. 

In 1921 came this crisis of which the English writer Seeley had contem- 
plated when he wrote that the British domination of India would fall to pieces 
when the entire Indian people, awakened to their birthright, would demand 
freedom. The tottering G ivernmcnt towards the end of that year grew anxious 
for a Round Table Conference. The offer for a compromise came from the 
Government itself. 

Here again (he British Government played at its old game of posing as 
our benefactor and secretly working for our fall. After a prolonged consi- 
deration and hesitation the Government at last laid its hand on Mahatmaji 
with much trepidation. It w,os apprehended that India would not brook this 
tyranny. But it was otherwise. India peacefully stood by, as she had done 
when Deshbandhu an 1 even his wife were taken to jail. This peaceful attitude 
had its own justification but the slackening of fight that followed resulted in 
immense injury. The Government was not slow to take advantage of this 
weakness. All talks of a Round Table Conference ceased and the policy of 
repression beg.in to be pushed on with greater vigour. It should serve as a 
warning in carrying on our fight in future. If we are to win we must prevent 
the recurrence of such lapses, but it should also never be allowed to dishearten us. 

After Deshabandhu’s release he proposed to work from within the Councils 
to paralyse this oppressive administration and in spite of opposition he carried 
out his programme. _ This led to the creation of the Swarajya Party. These are 
all too recent to require any elaboration. What I want to point out is that 
following Deshabandhu our aim always has been to get a Round Table Con- 
ference. I shall presently explain what I mean, 

A Round Table Conference. 

By Round Table Conference we do not mean the institution of a gather- 
ing for show, It mut be formed of persons duly elected and with unquestioned 
probity and impartiality to decide on our just and legitimate demands. The 
Government must enter into an undertaking that its decisions will be respected 
and given effect to without any modification or restriction. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Then we come to a shameful episode of Indian history — I mean the Hindu- 
Muslim troubles. Though I do not attach any undue importance to the question 
from the standpoint of politics and though I sincerely believe that in this national 
crisis it is now a thing of the past, yet I must say that it has provided the 
Government with a very handy excuse and opportunity. It must not be for- 
gotten that it was on account of this Hindu-Muslim difference that the Britishers 
got into India and secured control over her and again on account of this 
difference they are now tightening their grip. With that end in view they have 
sent the Simon Commission before its time. 

India did not ask for this Commission. But the British Government has 
sent it with such hurry with the object that taking advantage of the communal 
differences the Commission in the name of conciliation may tighten the fetters 
round India’s feet. 

The Commission. 

But India has seen through the game and that is why we hear all over the 
land the persistent cry asking the Commission to go back. The Indian National 
Congress, the Trade Union Congress, the Khiiafat Conference, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Liberal Federation and all the other organisations have decided 
to boycott the Commission. 

And this is perfectly justified. Why should we allow a third party to stand 
between us and our Motherland ? Why should we tolerate their impudent 
demand to examine our fitness? As for cvi.ence, enough was placed before 
the Mudd iman Committee. No, this gratuitous insult must be avenged. 
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Brothers and Sisters, we should no lonper allow this playing with our birth- 
right. Let these impudent people' unders*and that you ignore them. Let tne 
demand of all political parties for the boycott of the Commission reverberate 
through the leneth and breadth of this land. Everyone must unders'.nnrt that 
co-operation with this Commission will bring about irreparable mischief but a 
complete boycott of it will lead to a distinc‘ _gain. If arty one out of considera- 
tions for petty self-interest, co-operates with this Commission he will hereby be 
iniuring the interests of all the future generations. I would particularly bring 
this to the notice of my Moslem brethren. 1 would request them to remember 
that if in this crisis in the life of the nation they overlook the greater issue out 
of consideration for personal or sectional or of any smaller interest tnat would 
result in bringing about ruin on the whole country on both Hindus and 
Mussulmans. 

ftn Indian Constitution. 

The Simon Commission came, toured the country and went back being 
satisfied only with got-up receptions and dinners. Now, we must realise exactly 
what the leader of the Commission said with regard to Ireland Our main duty 
,now is to prepare a constitution and I therefore « a'nest1y request you t_hai_ before 
the Commission comes to India again you should ratify that ccnsii'ution in a 
convention of the representatives of all parlies and communities. To this. I 
draw the attention of the Assembly, Congress, Muslim League and such other 
, organisations. 

Some people are of opinion that no good result would accrue from merely 
making a constitution, but I request you to grasp it particularly that there is 
great utility in 'his constitution making. It is not true that it is easy and at 
the Same time useless to form a paper constitution but no government, however 
powcriul and formidable, can resist the enforcement of a c nstituiion which will 
be formed with the consent of all communities and which ’he different political 
parties in India will accept as their own. That such an unanimity and deter- 
mination will be a terror to the Government, 1 said before, and is also indicated 
by what the • New Statesman’ wrote. 

Again, the Britishers declare before the world that v/e do not know what 
we want and we have no administrative capacity. If therefore we can prepare 
a unanimous constitution we shall be able to demonstrate to the world that we 
are not children, we understand self-government and we understand our rights. 

Already 1 have said that the misunderstandings between Hindus and 
Muslims are considered by the Government as one of the greatest weapons in 
their hands. They think that no unanimous constitution is possible in the face 
of these disunions. We will have to disprove it, we will have to show that the 
3^ crores of Indians can stand up as one great nation by forgetting crmmunal 
discord — selfishness, and narrowness in this national crisis. We will have to 
show that Government, actuated by mean and selfish motives, is spreading lies 
, and calumnies throughout the world. I appeal to you to-day to lead a cam- 
paign against the lies. Forget petty interests and patriots as you ate, be 
prepared foj the hattlc_ against this mendacious propaganda. There is another 
thing for which the drawing up of a cons'itution is urgently necessary. About 
95 per cent, of the population in India is poor and illiterate. Incessant struggle 
against poverty has taught them to think that they are doomed to squalor ■ and 
poverty and_ that any change is unthinkable, so long we had been telling them 
that Swaraj is coming ; it will benefit us. We should explain to these 95 per 
cent, the real nature of Swaraj as also how Swaraj will benefit them. They arc 
the soul of the country, the strength of the nation j and- in the national struggle 
their co-operation is absolutely indispensable. 


Boycott. 

Now, 1 am drawing your attention to a very important matter. We will 
J”) vigour the campaign for the boycott of British 

for ihn Bf'l’sh cl 'hs. We know that we should wear Swadeshi cloihs 

1 But that is not all. Henceforth 

d know this that the boycott policy is our most formidable political 
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weapon. You know well that this boycott policy will solve our economic pro- 
blems, but we should know also that boycott will weaken the Government. Our 
joint endeavour is bound to lead to a grave food problem in Britain. I request 
you. brothers and sisters, to accent the vow of Swadeshi on this National Day. 
J-et us not touch British goods especially British cloths. Let India use Swadeshi 
goods, let her be prosperous, and let her enemy become weak. Let the weapon 
ot boycott in the hands of India, excite terror in the minds of the foreigners. 

Volunteer Organisation. 

_ Another proposal I place before you. A volunteer corps should be formed 
in every district and sub-division of Bengal. They will be in the service of the 
country^under proper leadership and under strict discipline. They will carry 
the message of the Congress to the illiterate, in propagation of Khaddar and 
rr the people on the basis of their grievances. This All-Bengal 

Volun'eer Corps will be an adjunct to the Congress organisation. 

In this connexion I want to make one thing clear. We want volunteers, for 
the work of the Congress, for our freedom. And this crops should remain as a 
permanent Congress volunteer crops. But those who will enlist themselves 
should not forget the real import of the word Volunteer and should not hope that 
the Congress will maintain them. In fact it is impossible to do so. So, I appeal 
to able and young patriots of the land that unless they accept these honorary 
posts. Salvation of the country will be impossible. 

Our people are half-starved ; the British have physically oppressed us, have 
made us s'arve and have destnyed the power of mental perception. So, we 
cannot afford to ignore ihis problem of hunger. I anpeal to educated youngmen 
not to crowd at the door of the Government offices for slavery but to stand 
fi''mly and freely on their own legs and fall back upon the land. In this respect 
help bo'h from the Congress and the distinguished is essentially necessary. If 
by the combined eff irts of all, young Bengal is inspired to take to trade, com- 
merce and agriculture, we will have self-reliant men and women of independent 
spirit. 

If once this educated young Bengal goes back to the village, he will find 

there ample scope of work. But they must rest con'ent with coarse cloth and 

plain food. The blessings of the whole country and the future nation will be fall 
them. I do not deny that it is easy to lec-ure in mee’ing or to utter some well- 
arranged words against the Government, but this campaign is really very 

difficult. Tfa' Se who will be tue pioneers in this work may not find much 

fame or pleasure in it and on the other hand may have to endure much hardship ; 
but this is why I appeal to the youth of Bengal, for they have been doing the 
most difficult fight in freedom's battle. In all ages and in all countries, you.hs 
are the pioneers in struggle for freedom. Will they not take their place? Come 
ye and by your “ Sacthana” bring ever-lasting good to your country. 

For this work in rural areas the services of young Bengal are very nccessa^. 
That is why I make this appeal particularly to them. Taking advantage of the 

ignoiance (which is due to want of education) of our peasant class Government 

are misleading them ; and many of them have already left off working for the 
provision of iheir own food. They are now growing jute in their paddy fields 
and thus helping foreign exploitation in Bengal. It is fortunate that a propa- 
ganda has been started for the restriction of jute cultivation, and I draw your 
attention to this noble work. 

To educate the ignorant masses in this rural economy and to promote in- 
digenous industry and trade — all these things rest in the hands of the youth of 
Bengal and these are the first steps in our national struggle. It is our common 
experience that the young men of Bengal are not weak and this time too we hope 

to see their same capability and resourcefulness. 

I think I shall be wanting in the discharge of my duty if I close this address 
without referring to the present unrest among the student community. The 
charge against this great awakening amongst the students is ihat ihey have 
become indisciplined, disobedient and impertinent. I do not deny tl^re is 
excitement and unrest but when we think over it a bit deeply we lind that the 
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charges that have been levelled against the students are groundless. The cause 
of this e.xcitement is not want of discipline on their part — that the students have 
become disobedient is n it also true. 

In every country in the youthful heart there is an independent spirit — the 
young men of all countries are full of vivacity and vigour. The youthful heart 
naturally wants to know and love the inotherlanci. Naturally they are eager for 
their legitimate right. The fight of the youngmen is against the ruthless repres- 
sion launched upon them by the Government. So if there is any body to blame 
for this upheaval, it is the oppressors and not the oppressed. 

When the newly awakened youth of Bengal wants to realise their mission 
and cherish a love for the motherland the present unhealthy system of education 
and its directois are attempting to purge out all patriotism from them and give 
them a drilling in loyalty. From the early life heartless and organised attempt 
is made to create in the youths a slavish fascination for the British. But educa- 
tion and superstition cannot live together. And so when these authoiities fail 
here they try to achieve their purpose by engendering a fear for the- British 
through repression. The atmosphere is poisoned with suspicion and spies arc 
set on the youth. This they can never stand and the only alternative lor them 
is to succumb to it. But that too is against the nature of youth. So a reaction 
ensues and they seek to get out of these soul-killing surroundings. I can never 
regard this as culpable. To me the only solution seems to be the establishment 
of freedom and national education. There is no other means of checking this 
new uprising of youth. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters, — Allow me to call you again to join the battle 
of freedom ; let all difference be obliterated and all self-interest be effaced ; stand 
up as a nation under the Indian tricolour, determined to recover your right. Do 
not fall back from fear of imprisonment, deportation, repression or even death, 
but send your call to the lowliest of the lowly and let them understand that the 
terror which keeps them down is all hollow and will give way to a challenge. 

My appeal lies to the youth of Bengal. It is for them to bear the brunt of 
the fight and build up a glorious future. It is for them to rcinstill into Indian 
heart messages of hope and courage. 

To-day we can spare none. I appeal to the Musalmans, I appeal to the 
Hindus— I appeal to all the communities and institutions to join in this holy 
^ great Indian nation — freedom for India— and peace for the world,— 
in the name of God I call upon every son and daughter of India to join in carrying 
out this noble mission. ' 


SECOND DAY—3TH APRIL 1 928. 

I — .Complete Independence as Goal. 

n reassembled on the next day at 2 in the afternoon. After 

Bose mdve"-l“® Chandra 

That this Conference proolnitiiB coraplclc indepenienoo ns India's goal. 

polnl^ir.'^r"^ r^lution Sj. Bose said that the resolution which he was 
Ihcd no^new thing m Bengal. When Sj. Arabinda Ghose prea- 

f new cnirusiasm i J* Ren his " Bande-Mataram,” it created 

moved at the S ^^er twenty years when this resolution was 

carried It wasTnln^d tn ‘he Congress at Madras it was unanimously 

whole of India? ® ^ ‘ Bengal that her message was at last taken by the 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

2 . — Commission Boycott. 

Sj. Bijoy Krishna Basu next moved 

dipripnrd of Indi?’* 'rtcbi has appointed the Blinon Commission in ntlcr 
Commitsion completely, I-Oovcmment this Conference proposes to boycott the 
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(a) This Conference also requests Indians to have no connection, either social or 
political, with the Cnmtnission when it returns in October next and boycott all receptions 
that may be arranged for them. 

(b) This Conference farther requests that no committee be formed in the Assembly 
Council of State or Provincial Legislatures to co-operate with the Commission and requests 
all to reject the formation of any such committee if it comes or any proposal for their 
expenses, 

(0) This Conference fnriher requests that no evidence either private or public be put 
before the CommiBsion and to have no cmnection vvith them in any way. 

(d) This Conference requests the 'Worlcing Committee of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee that considering the present political situation of the country the Working Com- 
mittee slionld see that without any special reason no member of the committee or any 
member of the Assembly leave India. 

In moving the resolution Mr, B. K. Bose said that after accepting the in- 
dependence resolution it was needless to say that any body would go to the 
Simon Commission to ask any favour. The first act of the Commission Drama 
was over. The members of (he Commission came to India and went away. They 
Would come again in October, but the Indians should see that the Commission 
Was completely boycotted. They should now go to every member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council and appeal to them not to help the Government in forming 
Committee. If necessary they would offer Satyagraha at their places. 

Sj. Mohitosh Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the effect that inas- 
much as the success of the boycott movement required that all nationalist leaders 
should remain in India and the goal of independence, as decided by the 
Congress, was inconsistent with participation in the Empire Parliamentary Con- 
ference and as the Government of Canada was hostile to the people of India, 
the Conference requests the Indian delegates to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference to abandon their projected visit to that country. 

Mr. Bijoy Krishan Bose rose to a point of order and said that if the mover 
liked he could draft another resolution on that subject. 

The President ruled that the mover was not in order in referring to the 
Indian leaders joining the Empire Parliamentary Commission. 

Mr. Rai Chaudhury said that if the last portion of his amendment was ruled 
out of order he did not wish to move his amendment for the present. 

The original motion was put to the vote and carried. 

3. — India’s Constitution. 

Pro. Raj Kumar Cloakravarty then moved : — 

That this conference expresses its sincere tbnnks *0 the All-Paities’ Conference which 
sat from time to time in Delhi with the noble pui pose to frame a suitable constitution 
for India and requests all the parties to reach an agreed constitution by September next. 

The motion was put to the vote and carried. 

4. — Boycott of British Cloth. 

Sj. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee then moved : — 

That this conference requests all to boycott Briiisb goods, cspeciahy British cloth. 

He said that if they could success'’ully boycott British goods there was yet 
hope for India. To attain political salvation they would have _ to make them 
strong and self-sufficient so as not to depend on other countries for any thing 
and to do that they would have to sacrifice their luxury and that was not much 
in comparison with the political salvation for which they were all crying. 

Sj. Hemendranath Das Gupta moved an amendment to the tffect that the 

conference would urge to boycott British goods as a protest ^ against the calcu- 
lated insult which had been flung upon the peopleoflndiat^sendinganall- 
Whiie Commission and also as a protest against detention of the youngmen of 
Bengal in jail without trial. . 

After some further discussion the mover withdrew his resolution and the 

amendment was carried. 

5. — Take to Charka. 

Sj. Satis Chandra Das Gupta moved 
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That in view of the lact that foreign cloth worth croree of ropeea are being imported 
in ihiB country nnd in view of the growing povo-ty of the people and in view -f the fact 
that weavers oi Bengal are threatened rvith destruction this Conference requests the 
people to take to Obarka and Khadi and to revive lost cottage indnstrirs of the country. 

Sj. Das Gupta in moving the resolution said that Charka would surely solve 
the proolems for which they were all discussing day and night. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

6. — Communal Unity. 

Sj. Kamini Kumar Dutta (Comilla) then moved 

(1) This Conference requests Hindus and 5TBhoraetnnnB to work together for the pood 
of the country. (2) This Conference also approves of the Hindn-Uoslem resolution adopted 
at the Madras Congress. 

In moving the resolution he said that Hindu-Moslem unity was absolutely 
necessary tor the attainment of Swaraj. There were many cases of Hindu- 
Moslcm trouble in the country and for that neither of the party could be blamed. 
They have now realised their mistake and he hoped that there would be no 
more fight between Hindus and Musalmans for the benefit of third party. 

Sj. Putushottam P.oy and others seconded and supported the resolution 
which was carried. 

7. — Police Firing at Bamungachi. 

Dr. Subodh Kumar Uasu moved ; — 


This Conference strongly condemns the brnt,-\l firing on the miarmed and praortul 
sliikers of Lillnoah at Bamangachi and expresses its condolences for those killed and 
wounded. It also conveys its sympathy to the relatives of dead and wounded. 

This Conference expresses its indignation at the action of the Government,, who far 
from remaining neutral in the fight between Labour and Caidtal were trying to suppresa 
the agitation by opening fire ns they have done m Bamungachi, Khargpnr, Madras, 
Bombay and other places, 

Tliis Conference requests the Congress to take steps to make the Labour movement n 
snccese, 


Dr. S. K. Bose in proposing the resolution said that those poor labourers 
wanted the increment of their wages and they got bullets in return. 

Mr. Aftaf Ali seconded dhe resolution which was put to the vote and carried. 

8- — Other Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were also accepted : — 

( 1 ) To piipnlariso Indian indnstrica and make India sclf-snpporing this Conference 
requests all people to use indigenous goods. 

(2) This Conference requests all p'-nsants of the province to curtail cultivation of 
jnte by half on the ground that jut" is the monopoly of Bengal and as no country can 
do without jute, the curuiilmeni will not affect the people economically m the least 
whereas it would make tliem pr isperons. 

(3) This conference opines that a permanent volunteer corps be organised to carry 

out Congress work. r o j 

(4) This conference expresses its sympathy with those who arc alill rotting in iail 
in and ouieldo Bengal under lawless laws without any tiial and feels pride at the in. 
catceration for the cause of the country. 

(fi) In accordarics with the proposal of tho All-Party Conference for the re-distti- 
bntionof pr vines on lingnistio basis this conference requests the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Comramec to take siepe to inclode Manbt.nm, Singbhum, Bantal Paryanas, 

bylhet, Cnchnr, Surma Valley nnri other Bengali sp-sklng trams ^ 

improve the deplorable state ol htahh of the Bengalee youths this conference 
Tf t?"ynm"s committee to organise gymnasium for physical onltnre 


This finished the day’s proceedings 
the President the Con.'ercnce dispersed. 


anl after a short concluding speech by 



1 he Punjab Provincial Conference 

Punjab Provincial Conference commenced its session 
on ine iiTH APRIL 1928 in a spacious pandal erected for the occasion in Jallian- 
wala Bagh at Amritsar under the Presidency of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
i tie following are important extracts from the authorised English rendering of 
the address delivered in Hindusthani by the President : 

The Presidential Address. 

I have referred to industrialism and its eHects on the modern world. Its evils are 
obvious enough and many of us dislike them intensely. But whether we like them or 
not we must realise that the spread of industrialism cannot be checked. Even in India 
it is taking giant strides and no country can stop its onward march. Must we also 
Boccumb to all the evils which come in its train or is it possible for ns to adopt indus- 
trialism without its major evils ? We must remember that industrialism means the big 
machine and the machine is but a tool to be used for good or ill. Let ns not blame the 
tool it the man who holds it, misuses it and causes injury thereby. 

Imperialism in West. 

In the West, industrialism has led to big toale capitalism and imperialism. Many 
of us who denounce British imperialism in India do not realise that it is not a pheno- 
menon peculiar to the British race or to India, or that it Is the necessary consequence of 
industrial development on capitalist lives. For capitalism necessarily leads to esploita- 
tion of one man by another, one group by another and one country by another. And 
therefore it we are opposed to this imperialism and esploitatlon we must also bo opposed to 
capitalism as a system and to the domination of one country over another. The only 
alternative that is offered to ns is some form of socialism, that is the Stato ownership of 
the means of production and distribution. We cannot escape the ohoiee and if we really 
care for a better order of society and for ending this exploitation of man by man, wa 
cannot bnt cast our weigiit on the side of socialism. 

And if wc so decide what consequences follow ? The necessary result is that we 
must not only fight British dominion in India on nationalistic grounds bnt also on social 
and international grounds. This is all the more necessary as the modern form of imperial 
domination is not the old crude method of possession of territory bnt the subtler ways 
of economic imperialism. England may well permit os to have a large measure of political 
liberty bnt this will be worth little if she bolds economic dominion over ns. And no 
Indian, capitalist or socialist, it he appreciates the full significance of this new slavery, 
can willingly submit to it. 

Another consequence that must follow our adoption of the sooialistio view point is 
our changing all such customs which are based on privilege of birth and caste and the 
like. Prom our future society we must cast out all parasites and drones, so that the 
many who lack utterly the good things of life may also share in them to some extent. 
Wo must remember that poverty and want are no economic necessities ; although under 
the present anarchic capitalist system they may be inevitable. The world and our country 
produce enough or can produce enough for the masses to attain a high standard of well- 
being but unbapily the good things are cornered by n few and the millions live in utter 
want. In Indio, the cl.ossio land of famine, famine are not caused by want of food but 
by the want of money to buy food. We have famines of money not food. 

The third consequence will affect our international contacts and our international 
outlook. If wc are opposed to imperialism and know that this is a phase of capitalism 
wo must oppose the latter whenever we may meet it. England as a premier capitalistic 
and imperialistic power becomes our chief opponent in this field also and there can bo 
no effective competition between India and England so long as she does not come into 
line with modern progressive thought. 

India’s Claim to Indepcdence, 

In the light of these considerations let us briefly examine the question of independence 
for India. Even if the National Congress has not pronounced in its favour, I am sure, 
that none of you would require to he converted to if. But some of our ciders and friends 

51 
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suffer strangely from varioes complexes and delnsions and tlio British Empire is one oE 
them. They cannot get out oi the professions and habits of a life time, nor can they rid 
themselves of the chains of their own fashioning. What is the British Empire to-day the 
third British Empire as an ardent advocate has called it ? If we leave out India and the 
dependencies it is like the famous Cheshire cat in “Alice in Wonderland” whose body 
has entirely disappeared and only the grain has remained. _Hovv long can this disembodied 
grain remain I leave to yon to judge. The world has judged already and few imagmc 
them it will endure long. The Empire is fast approaching dissolution and any world 
crisis may end it. The British people have shown extraordinary ability in adopting 
themselves 10 changing circumstances and to this they owe their strength and the long 
lease of power that they have enjoyed. But the world is moving too fast for them and 
reeent events specially in relation to India, indicate that their old skill is gone. But 
whether the Empire endures or not how can India find a place in it when her national and 
International and economic interests conflict with it in almost every vital matter ? Wo 
must recognise the internationalism of to day and act internationally if we are to face 
realities. We cannot be independent in the narrow sense. When we win Independence we 
mean the severcnco of the British connection. Afterwards we can develop countries, 
including England, The British commonwealth in spite of its high sounding name doss 
not stand for this international co-operation, and in Ha world policy has consistently stood 
for a narrow and eelfish ideal and against the peace of world. If independence is our 
only and inevitable goal, we cannot in logic or in decency ask tlie British to protect us 
from other foreign countries. I am wholly prepared to aonpt the argument that if we 
want British help to defend our frontiers wc are not fit for independence. But I wholly 
deny that we cannot face the risk of foreign invasion without British aid. No country 
is strong enough to day, with the possible exception of the United States of America, to 
withstand a group of hostile countries. England certainly is not, but no one will say 
that England should therefore be deprived of her independence and put under alien 
control. The security of a country depends on many factors, on its relations with its 
neighbours, and on the world situation generally. If the problem of Indian defence is 
examined in the light of these factors, the strength of India becomes obvious. She has 
no great dangers to face and in a military sente she is by no means weak. But even if 
there was danger, it is shameful and cowardly to seek for help from a nation which has 
in the past and Is to-day oppressing os and preventing .all growth. Whatever indepen- 
dence may or may not mean and whether we use that world or another, the one thing 
that we must keep in the forefront of our programme is the immediate withdrawal of the 
British army of occup.ation from the country. Teat is the real test of freedom. Unless 
that lakes place, all other talk is ttie merest moonshine. 


Economic Pressure. 


We may demand freedom for our country on many grounds hut ultimately it is the 
coonoraio one that matters. Our oduc,ated classes have so far taken the lead in the fight 
for Swaraj. The economic pressure on them was considerable and they were the only 
Tocsi elements. And so, the demand lias taken the form occasionally of an iudianisation 
of services of higher posts being thrown open to Indians. Tney are not to blame for this 
demand. They have acted as every class coDgeiuus of its interests acts, But in doing 
Ifiey have seldom paid heed to the needs ot the masses. Whenever vital questions 
aueoting the masses have arisen, they have been shelved, they have been asked to stand 
over till Swaraj has hern attained. Why confuse the issue now ? It has been said We can 
settle our problem later. Like all class conscious groups they have conBldercd themselves 
the most vital elements in the nation and in name of freedom have really sought to 
advance their own interests and many of our intellrciunls have become the stannebeEt 
defenders of the piivileges of Empire as soon ns they have had their share of the titles 
and power. 


la tfi® niasses of this conntry, the peasantry, the landless labourers, 

l no workers, the shopkeepers, the nriisnuB— if everyone of the offices held by Englishmen 
in India to-day is held by an Indian. It may benefit them a little as they can bring 

Government. But fundamentally, their 
condition cannot improve until the social fabric Is changed and I think that the only 
fa- „ change <mn be the formation of a demooralio, spccialislio state. But even from 
"I "■'^‘1 recognised that no effootive 

in snifn nr f>tnoght to bear on ibc British Government without mass support. But 

cannot ^ lilUe is done. Mass snpporl 

Swarai mean, ®hn only come when the masses realise what 

or them. Therefore it is essential that we must clearly lay down an 
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economic programme for tbc masses. This programme must have an nUimate ideal in vieiv 
and must also provide for the immediate steps to be taken to bring them relief. 

Our Ideal, 

Our ideal thus can only be an independent democratic state and 1 would add a 
socialistic state, and for this we must work. What can be onr methods ? This is a 
revolutionary change from the present condition and revolutionary ebangos cannot bo 
brought about by reformist tactics and methods. The reformer who is afraid of radical 
caangc or overthrowing an oppressive regime and seeks mcreJ^ to eJitninafce some of its 
abuses becoiucB in reality one oE its dcEcndera. We must, tbcrelore, cultivate a revolu- 
tiunary outlook, and that desires a radical and far reaching change and not merely the 
anaemic and halting outlook of the half-hearted reformer. The way of violence not 
being open to us in our present condition the only other course is, some form of intensive 
non-co-operation. Everything that goes towards creating a revolutionary atmosphere 
helps, everything that lessens it hinders, t use the word revolutionary in its proper sense 
without any necessary connection with violence. Indeed, violence may ba and I think is 
to-day in India tbc very reverse of revolution. Acts of terrorism otten have this counter 
revolutionary effect and for this alone, a'part from any other reason, are injurious to the 
national cause. No nation has yet been built up on such individual acts of terrorism. 

There was a great controversy in this country eo'uc years ago on the merits of council- 
entry and tbc echoes of it still linger. It almost became a creed, a religious issue, a 
matter of faith, Bot the sole test of this as of others is the re-action it produces on the 
national mind, I can quite conceive work in the conncils helping us to produce the right 
atmosphere in seme measure. But it will only do so if it is carried on in the right spirit 
and with the ideal always in view, not with a desire to pursue petty reformist tactics. 

I must confess, however, that the able and decorous parliamentarians who throng our 
councils cannot be mistaken for revolutionaries anywhctc. 

How to Eradicate the Communal Evil. 

But you will tell me that all this may be very good but is very vague. The real 
problem before you is how to csorcise communalism, I have already indicated to yon 
the kind of India that I should like to build up There is no place for communalism 
or a dograatorian people in it. Communalism of course has to be fought ruthlessly and 
suppressed. Bot really I do not think that it is much a power as it is made out to be. 
It may be a giant to-day bnt it has feet of clay. It is the outcome largely of anger and 
passion and when we regain our temper it will fade into nothingness. It is really 
the creation of our classes in search of office and employment How does the economic 
interest of a Hindu or Muslim or Sikli differ from each other ? Certainly nor, because 
they have to profess different faiths. It may be that if there is a vacancy tor a Juilgrship 
of a High Court or a like occasion the raising of the commiinol issue may profit an 
individual. But how docs it generally profit the community. What does it matter to 
the Muslim whether a Hindu or a Muslim is a Judge at Lahore ? Economic interests 
run along different lines. There is a great deal in common between Muslim anil Bikn and 
Hindu Zamindars ; and n great deal in common between the Muslim peasant and a Muslim 
Zamindar. We must, therefore, begin to think of and act on the line of coonoinic 
issue. If we do BO tho myth of communalism will automatically disappear. Conflict 
there may be bnt it will bo between different classes and not different religions. 

What communal interests arc sought to bo proticted ? I think fundainentaliy they 
arc cultural. Every country in this world has cnltural minorities and it is a well-re- 
cognised principle that such minorities should have the fullest autonomy so far as their 
culture is concerned. So also in India every considctablc cultural group should bo given 
freedom and indeed should be encouraged to preserve and cultivate Us culture. Only 
thus can wo bnild up a rich and varied and yet common culture for India. Culture would 
include tho question of language and education and schools. 

Election by Economic Units, 

If this cultural question is settled satisfactorily and sufficient salcgnards are provided 
for the interests of minorities and group which may be in danger of suppression, wimt 
remains of comrannalism ? If in addition wo replace our system of ferrilorial flections 
by some metbod of election by economic units wo not only iutroduce a more efficient and 
progressive system bnt also do away with problems of joint and separate electorates and 
the reservation of scats. 

It is generally recognised now, or it ought to be, that s-parato electorates which are 
meant to protect the interests of minoritii-s really injure them and reduce their effective 
power in the state. If anybody should be against them it is the minority. But such is 
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the power of the myth that many of os have come to bolicvo that erparato olf torates 
are a « vained niivilccB” which wc must cUng on to, I think a little clear thanking 


area “valued privilege’ — — = i 

will convince any person who is not a bigot on the subject that separate electorates are 
not only a danger to the state but specially to the minority community. Personally 1 am 
not in favour of territorial election at all but if it is retained I am wholly opposed to 


separate electorates. , , . . , , .e ,i • „ 

I do not fancy reservation of seats either on a communal basis but if this solutmn 
pleaBCS people I wonld agree to it. We have to face realities and the fact remains 
many people feel strongly on this subj-ct. I am quite certain that any arrangement that 
may he arrived at will be of a provisional nature only. & few of ns cannot bind noun 
the future generations and 1 trust that those who come alter us will cast upon all pro- 
bloms entirely free from all religiona and communal faint. It is necessary however for 
such of U8 as do not believe in communalism and religion interferring with political auci 
economic matters to take up a strong attitude now and not permit us extremists to have it 
all their way. 

Simon Commit-sion, 


In the course of this fairly long address I have hardly referred fo the Simon Com- 
misBlon. 1 have not done so partly because the problem we have to face is a much bigger 
one and partly because none of yoo here want any arguments from me to^ boycott it. 
That boycott is going to continue in spite of defections of weak-kneed individuals and of 
well meant attempts to “ Bridge the gulf.’’ The gulf will not be so easily bridged. 
And it is folly to deceive outsclves that it can be easily bridged. Before a new bridge 
is built on the basis of friendship and co-operation the present chains which tlo us to 
England must be severed. Only then can real co-operation take place. It way bo that 
a few of us are over keen even now to find a way to lend them to the pleasant and 
sheltered paths of co-opcratlon. It so they arc welcome there but they will be none of us. 
IVe shall carry on this boycott regardless of back sliders. But a boycott of the commis- 
sion confined to public meetings and resolutions is the feeblest of methods. It is merely 
a confession of our weakness. How can we make it really effective. 

A boycott of British goods has been suggested and we are fully eutlllcd to have it. 
I hope wc shall carry it on to tlie best of our ability. But wo must know that such a 
general boycott justified as it is on sentimental grounds cannot take ns far. The only 
real thing that can be boycotted is Brltisb cloth. Can wo bring about on effective 
boycott ol British cloth 1 

The present position elated roughly is, I believe, us follows. Our mills in India 
produce one third of the cloth consumed by us. Our handloom weavers produce another 
third, and we import from foreign countries the remaining third, of this over 80 per cent, 
is EngUsh, 


Boycott of BritiBh Cloth, 

There is a strong movement in the country to-day to boycott British cloth only. 
This is perfectly justified and if wo could do so wo would force the hands of England. But 
there is a serious danger of our failing to do so if we permit other foreign cloths to corac 
In. Brilisb cloth will then creep in the guise of Japan or some other foreign cloth and 
it will be impossible both for the ordinary purchaser or the retailer to distinguish 
between the two. This practical diffieully seems to be insuperable and it woulil tbns 
appear that in order to boycott British cloth we must boycott all foreign cloth. Another 
advantage this would bring ns would be that Khaddat and mill cloths in India wonid 
compete for the boycott. If we favour other foreign cloths there will be no co-operation 
between the mills and the Khadi producer in India. Wo must therefore conoenitalo 
on the boycott of all foreign ololh though to-day it really means a boycott of British 
cloth. It means our displacing one third of the cloth wc consume and which comes from 
foreign countries by cloth manufactured by us. This should offer no great difficulty 
if out kUiuli otganisatlons nod out cotton mills co-operate in the task instead of competing 
with each other. It is well known that khadi can be produced in almost unlimited 
quauiuies at short notice il there is a demand for it. Our mills even with their existing 
machinery can also greatly increase their output. Thus there is no doubt, that wo arc 
1-!,)'',?°^ 1 ° V® produce enough to boycott foreign cloth totally in the near fntnro pro- 
dLr!. „ y “ *8 Present. It is for the public to expreta this will. If they 

dlfflculties Will disappear. We cannot expect those who profit by the 
imnorierand ® .1° cnthosiastio over the boycott ; it must cause loss to the 

htr*^ milllMf But are we to sactifico the interests of India and 

not cot C(^ reenri’’ “< importcra ? Most of our mill owners also have 

not got good record. They have In the past songUt to profit by national sentiment in 
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Indis, they Lave taken cDormonB dividends and yet have treated pitilessly the poor 
v^orke^8 who were the fonntlations of their fortnne. To-day instead of combating foreign 
cloth maby of them are competing with coatee khadi and are thos profitting even by the 
kbadi of the people. If they could see far enough and knew their real interests they 
would rr-alise that their prosperity is bound up with the good will of the people and their 
whole hearted co operation in the boycott would benefit them even more than it would 
do the nation as a whole. But this co operation pan only he based on full jnsiioo to the 
workers in their mills and a minimum of profit. 

Co-operation of Mill-owners 

An effective boycott is clearly possible with khadi and Indian mill cloth co-operating. 
Even if only few mill-owners ore agreeable to our conditions, we can work with them and 
1 am sure others will be drawn into our movement later. But if there is to be no co- 
operation with the mills what cjin we do then 1 Our duty is clear. We must by con- 
centrating on khadi only to bring these misguided owners to reason and make the boycott 
of cloth as effective as we can. 

I have in an earlier part of this address referred to the coming of industrialism to 
India and have stated that 1 believed it to be an inevitable process, I have no objection 
to the big or small machine and I think that properly used they can be made to serve 
man and not drminato over him. And yet I have advocated the use of Khadi also, I 
have done so because I am convinced that in our present condition in the future for some 
time khadi is a boon to the poverty-stricken millions of India. I cannot say if Khadi 
will be necessary for us in the distant future. But I can say that to day it supplies a 
very nal want and wherever it has been produced it has brought a treasure of well- 
being in its train. The theory of its being an ideal auxiliary to agriculture would prove 
Ibis, but if there was any doubt our experience and the evidence of our eyes has removed 
it utterly. To bring immediate relief to onr long suffering peasantry, to make India 
more sclf-sulBcient in the matter of cloth in the near future, to make the boycott of foreign 
cloth surcessful, khadi to-day is essential. The necessity for khadi is even greater in 
case of war or crisis when automatically foreign imports will cense. How can wo satisfy 
our needs then 1 Our mills will make vast profits, prices of cloth will soon go up and 
our poor will practically have to go naked. Only Khadi will meet the situation there. 
It will supply the growing demand and will force the mills to keep their prices down. 
So even from the point of view of war khadi is a mcessity, 

Punjab’s Duly. 

But if war comes, and every thing indicates that it will come before long, we shall 
have to face other and more vital problems than that of cloth. The Madras Congress has 
given 08 a lead in this matter and it is for this province to ponder over this lead, for the 
itai burden of action will fall on the Punjab. You and your gallant soldiers have been 
exploited enough in the past, not in India only, but in the four quarlcis of the world. 
Even to-day they are made to do the diity work of British Imperialism in China, in 
Persia and in Mesopotamia, and they arc need to suppress people who are our friends 
and neighbours and who have done us no barm. It is time that we put an end (0 this 
ehameful exploitation of the courage of onr manhood. IVc arc told that wo are not 
capable of defending our country against the foreign intaders, hut our soldiers are capable 
enough t f defending the Britisb Erapiio in Europe, in Asia and in Africa, Y’ou know 
how onr man power and onr wealth was exploited by the Britisb Empire during the 
last war. Ton know also the mfasnrc of the letuin that we got for our help. It was 
the Bowlatt Act and Martial Law in the Punjab. Arc yon prepared to be deluded again, 
to be exploited again and to be thrown into the scrap heap again 1 Wise men, they say, 
profit by the failures and experience of ordinary men, by their own experience and fools 
by neither’ We may not be very wise, but let ns not be fools either. Let us make up our 
minds now that wc ehnll do when a ciieis comes, let us decide that whatever else wc may 
or may not do we shall not permit ourselves to be exploited by British imperialism. 
Let ns say with the Madras Congress that if the British Government embarks on any 
warlike adventure and endeavours to exploit India, it will be our duty to lefuso to take 
any part in such a War or to co-operate with in any war whatsoever. 

This will be no easy matter. It will mean our having to face and endure perilous 
hardships. But if wc have the courage to face them and the capacity to endure them to 
the end, and the statesmanship not to compromiee, we shall emerge triumphant from 
the oidcal and out dear country which has so long suffered alien domination will be 
free again. 
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THE PUNJAB PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE [amrITsar 
Proceedings and Resolutions, 

SECOND DAY—12TH APRIL 1 928. 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference commenced at i p.m. in 
the afternoon, audience being larger than yesterday. . „cci„tr 

Resolutions paying tribute to the memory of Hakim Ajmal Khan, expressing 
Sympathy with the Kakori prisoners and other political prisoners and congra- 
tulating Baba Gurdit Singh of the Komagata Maru fame on his recent arres 
were put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Satyapal then moved the following resolution . . . , „ 

“This Coulercncc cordially wclcomee the rceolution ot the Indian Csational Cimgress 
on independence and la oi opinion that there can he no real ftoedont for India till BtittsU 
connection is Bcicred and India completely controls her cconomiCj military and lorcign 
policy. In patlicular this conference is of opinion that the British army of ocenpation in 
India must foithwith be withdrawn.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Gopal Singh and being supported 
by others was unanimously adopted. 

Following resolutions were also adopted : — 

*' This Conference draws fpecial attention of the people of the Province to the ” war 
danger " resolution of the Madras Congress nod to tho extensive war preparations which 
the British Government is carrying on fn the North West Frontier of India. The Con- 
ference calls upon the people to stand by the Congress declaration in case ot such war 
and to refuse to take any part in it. 

” This Conletenco strongly condemns the vindictive treatment meted out by the 
Government of Indio to tho Maharajah of Nabba. Tho Conference believes that the 
alaharaja of Nahha is being persecuted bscanse of his sympaihira with national movement 
in general and Akali movement in patticnlar. The policy ot the Government to separate 
tho young prince ot Nobha from his parents is in the opinion of this Conference cruel 
and inhuman, 

‘‘ This Conference exprcEses its heartfelt sympathy with the Maharaja and his family 
fn their troubles ", 

Dr. Shaik Muhammad Alam moved the following resolution which was' 
passed:— 

” That this conference condemns the attitude of the Government in not gazetting the 
name of Malik Lalkhau who was elccteu president ot tho municipal committee, Gujrnn. 
walla”, 

_Dr. Alam explained that the Government’s action was due to ihe fact that 
Malik Lalkhan was a nationalist and did not take part in the reception to the 
Simon Commission, 

A resolution for putting up a tablet with the names of the martyrs in Jallian- 
walla Bagh was put from the chair and passed. The Government was con- 
demned for not granting passports to Sardars Kharak Singh,-Mangal Singh and 
Haracharan Singh for going abroad on private business. Recommendation was 
made to the Congress in a resolution to utilise the services of the exiled patriots 
for propaganda in the cause of Indian independence. The conference then 
adjourned. 


THIRD DAY—13TH APRIL 1928. 

The Conference adopted to-day the following further resolutions ; — 

"ThlB conference expretees its deep regret at the sad demiec of Mr, Harchandrai 
t iEhinrias who died at Delhi while f.aithfnily dischaglng his duty and conveys heartfelt 
condolence to members of his family 

” Ti.is conference is of opinion that tho only cfleclivo means at present available of 
'''' fniied slrengib of the nation lies through boycott of foreign cloth’ 
Ibe Conference there urges all concerned completely to boycott foreign cloth and adopt 
handppnn and hnndwoven Kbadi i j j a 

fho T.?***^ contoence denounces and condemns the action taken by Government regarding 
t.t.a ^’oatment of martial law prisoners, conspiracy case prisoners who were 

tried and convicted by tho special tribunal set np in Punjab in li)14 and 1915, all o£ 
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whom have already earved ont their legal aentences, Bengal detenns and all other political 
prieonerB and detenns incarcerated in Indian jails”. 

“ 'I his conference welcomes the resolution of the Madras Congress relating to boycott 
of British goods and requests the Provincial Congress Committee to tahe immediate action 
on it 

“This conference fully supports the national boycott of the Simon Commission and 
resolves to carry it on at every stage and in every form as directed by the National Con- 
gress and to tolerate no deviation form tbe principle of self determination in its application 
to India and no recognition of the right of the Biftish Parliament to determine India’s 
future 

” This conference congratulates tbe people of the Proviucfs on boldly carrying ont 
tbe mandate of the Congress by organising boycott of tbe Commission, despite all opposi- 
tion and repression on behalf of the Government. The conference condemns the action 
of members of the Provincial Legislative Councils and those municipal and district boards 
and individuals who betrayed the nation's cause by co-operating with the Commission 
and recommends to the electors to demand resignation of all such representatives. The 
Conference requests the Provincial Congress Committee to organise an intensive campaign 
for the boycott by means of tours and otherwise to make it thoroughly effective. 

“ The Punjab Provincial Conferenca emphatically declares its unshakable faith that 
the Indian National Congress, the Parliament of India, is tbe only political organisation 
which is the final authority for deciding all political differences and to frame a consti- 
tntion and no other holy has any right to interfere matters which fall within the juris- 
diction of the Congress and thus weaken the prestige of the National parliament. 

Complete Independence by “ All Possible Means ”. 

Dr. Satyapal moved the following resolution 

” This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress to change article 1 of 
the Constitntion as follows ; — The object of the Indian National Congress is the attain- 
ment by the people of India of complete Independence outside tbe British Empire by all 
possible means ” 

Sardar Mangal Singh opposing said the term “all possible means” was 
ambiguous and included violence for which the country was not prepared. There 
was a prolonged discussion for over two hours. 

Lala Dunichand of Arabala, Lala Raizada Hansraj and Dr. Kitchicw opposed 
it. Dr. Kitchlew observed that as long as the country was not ready and pre- 
pared to take to armed revolution it was no use passing the resolution and 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s method of non-violent resistance W’as best suited to the 

present circumstances. 

The President called for a division which resulted in the resolution being 
carried by 74 against 56. 

Tlie Conference also passed to-day a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the Dhariwal workers in their fight against the employers’ demands. 

In his concluding speech Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recapitulated the pro- 
ceedings of the conference and thanked the delegates and congratulated the 
volunteers on their splendid work. 

Dr. Satyapal thanked the Reception Committee and tbe President on behalf' 
of the delegates. The Conference dispersed at 10 o’clock at night. 



Maharashtra Provincial Conference 

The Sixth Session of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference opened at 
Poona on the 3UD MA.Y 1928 under the presidency of Sj. Subhash Chandra 
Bose. Proceedings opened with “ Bandemataram." Mr. S. M. Paranjpe ■ then 
delivered his welcome address. 

Mr. N. C. KELKA.B. proposing Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose to the chair stated 
that the Reception Committee in selecting the President had to consider his 
personal virtues, relations between his province and our province, his position 
without the province and his relations with Government. In these respects they 
found that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was qualified for the presidentship, Subhas 
Babu succeeded Deshabandhu Das as the leader in Bengal. He did not boast 
but quietly showed worth through actual deeds._ Bengal and Maharashtra have 
been compared sister provinces. His relations with the Government were well- 
known. He resigned the Civil Service and was sent to jail. He was among the 
first to receive the attention of the Government in pursuance of their policy in 
cutting off tall poppies. An old saying in India has been that a member of the 
Indian Civil Ser%'ice should be neither Indian, nor civil, nor servant and Subhas 
Babu, if he continued to be a member would have proved an exception. Subhas 
was a Karmayogi, a disciple of Lokamanya Tilak. Our unity must last for ever 
and not nntil the Simon Commission boycott continued. 


The Presidential Address. 

Mr. BOSE then rose to deliver his presidential address which was received 
with deafening and prolonged applause. The following arc important extracts 
from his speech ; — 

The charge has often been levelled against us that since Democracy is an 
occidental institution, India by accepting democratic or semi-democratic insti- 
tutions is being westernized. Some European writers — Lord Ronaldshay for 
instance— go so far to say that democracy is unsuited to the oriental tempera- 
ment and political advance in India should not therefore be made in that direc- 
tion. Ignorance and effrontery could not go future. Democracy is by no means 
a western institution— it is a human institution. Wherever man has attempted 
to evolve political institutions — he has hit upon this wonderful institution — i 
democracy. The past history of India is replete with instances of democratic 
institutions. Mr. H. P. Jayaswal in his wonderful book “Hindu Polity” has 
dealt with this matter at great length and has given a list of 8l republics in 
- Ancient India. The Indian languages are also rich in terminology required in 
connection with political institutions of an advanced type. Democratic insti- 
tutions still exist in certain parts of India. Among the Khasias of Assam, for 
example, it is still the custom to elect the ruling chief by a vote of the whole 
clan — and this custom has been handed down from time immemorial. The prin- 
ciple of democracy was also applied in India in the Government of villages and 
towns. The other day while visiting the Varendra Research Society Museum at 
Rajshahi in North Bengal, I was shown a very interesting copper-plate inscrip- 
tion in which it was stntcd that civic adininisiration in ihe good old dsys was 
vested in a Committee of five, including the Nagar-Sresbthi (i, e. our modem 
Mayor). With regard to village Self-Government it is not necessary to remind an 
Indian audience about the village I’anchayets— 'democratic institutions handed 
down to us from days of yore. 

Not only democracy but other socio-political doctrines of an advanced 
character were not unknown to India in the past. Communism, for instance, is 
not a western institution. Among the Khasias of Assam, to whom I have referred 

institution does not e.xist in theory even to-day. 
The clan as a whole owns the entire land. I am sure that similar instances 
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can still be found in other parts of India and also in the past history of our 
country. 

The problem that have confronted the human race in different ages and in 
different climes — and the solutions that have been invented are about the same 
all the world over. Centuries ago the Greek philosophers laid down the dictum 
that political evolution follows a cycle course. Monarchy is followed by aristo- 
cracy or oligarchy which in turn is followed by democracy. Democracy is some- 
times overtaken by anarchy and there is then a return to one-man rule. If the 
above dictum is taken in a general way it will probably hold good not of Greece 
or Europe alone but ol the whole world. We, who represent one of the most 
ancient living civilizations of the world, have through the ages witnessed in our 
land the rise and fall of political institutions of all types. The fact that during 
the centuries preceding the advent of the British there was a powerful reaction 
in favour of autocracy or one-man rule — is no ground for saying that democratic 
institutions were unknown to India and are unsuited to the Indian temperament. 

Nationalism and Internationalism. 

I think it necessary at this stage to warn my countrymen, and my young 
friends in particular, about the attack that is being made on Nationalism from 
more than one quarter. From the point of view of Cultural Internationalism, 
Nationalism is sometimes assailed as narrow, selfish and aggressive. It is also 
regarded as a hindrance to the promotion of internationalism in the domain of 
culture. My reply to the charge is that Indian nationalism is neither narrow, 
nor selfish nor aggressive. It is inspired by the highest ideals of the human 
race, viz. Satyam (The True), Shivam (The Good), Sundaram (The Beautiful). 
Nationalism in India has instilled into us truthfulness, honesty, manliness and 
the Spirit of service and sacrifice. What is more, it has roused the creative 
faculties which for centuries had been lying dormant in our people and as a 
result we arc c.vperiencing a renaissance in the domain of Indian Art. Without 
the magic touch of the breath of liberty, what would have been the fate of our 
art and culture ? 

There is another point I would also urge in reply. Though there is a 
fundamental unity underlying human art and culture, it has to be admitted that 
art and culture have distinctive types. It is not by obliterating these differences 
and introducing dull uniformity that art and culture can be best promoted. I 
would rather maintain that it is only by developing these distinctive types along 
distinctive channels that human civilisation can be enriched. Unity we must 
have — but true unity can manifest itself only through diversity. Nationalism, 
to my mind, far from hindering the growth of art and culture acts as a most 
powerful incentive. Moreover, it is only by liberating India from the domination 
of alien ideals and methods that we can expect Indian art and culture to 
develop along distinctive channels in the light of our age-long ideals. 

Another attack is being made on nationalism from the point of view of 
International Labour or In'ernational Communism. This attack is not only ill- 
ad%’ised but unconsciously serves the interests of our alien rulers. Itshould be 
clear to the man in the street that before we can endeavour to reconstruct Indian 
society on a new basis — whether socialistic or otherwise — we should first secure 
the right to shape our own destiny. As long as India lies prostrate at the feet 
of Britain that right will be denied to us. It is therefore the paramount duty not 
only of nationalists — but of all anti-nationalistic communists — to briiig about the 
political emancipation of India as early as possible. When political freedom 
has been attained, it will then be time to consider seriously the problem of 
social and economic reconstruction. As far as I am aware this is also the 
opinion of prominent communists in other lands. To introduce fresh cleavage 
within our ranks by talking openly of class- war and working for it — appears to 
me at the present moment to be a crime against Nationalism. To what straits 
we may be reduced by a mal-assimilation of Karl Max and Bakunin becomes 
manifest when we come across a certain class of Indian labourites^ (or commu- 
nists, if you call them so) — who openly advocate the use of British or foreign 
cloth on the plea of Internationalism, 

02 
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I hope I have said nothing which would in any way minimise the importance 
of the Labour movement in India. My object on the other hand is to clear up 
all misunderstanding between Labour and Nationalism and to pave the way tor 
a rapprochment and a coalition between the organised forces of Labour and 
Nationalism. In this connection wt would do well to take a leaf out of recent 
Irish History. . , , 

Nationalism is not in any way opposed to Internationalism ; the latter rattier 
presupposed the former. I believe in Internationalism as firmly as anybody else 
but I also maintain that the approach to Internationalism must necessarily be 
through the gates of Nationalism. Inlernationalisrn whether in the cultural or 
in the political sphere is possible only when distinctive cultures have first been 
produced or separate nationalities brought into existence. The_ fabric of 
nationalism can be built only on a federal basis and federations — we shall all 
agree — exemplify the principle of unity in diversity. My conception of Interna- 
tionalism is a federation of cultures on one side and a federation of nationalities 
on the other. By developing our national culture and working for India’s 
freedom we are really making India fit for internationalism. I would also 
like to add in this connection that India seems to me to be an epitome 
of the world. Through her the world-problem is struggling for a solution. 
When the synthesis of culture and the federation of self-governing states becomes 
a ‘ fait accompli ' in India — it will be an object lesson to all the nations. 

Labour and Nationalism. 


I have already hinted that I desire to plead for a coalition between Labour 
and Nationalism. (I am using Labour here in a wider sense to include pea- 
-sants as well.) It has to be admitted that though we have passed resolutions 
from the Congress platform time and again regarding Labour, much has cot 
been achieved in that direction. This has been due mainly to two reasons. In 
the first place we have noi been able to produce a sufficient number of workers 
who ate fit— physically, intellectually and morally — for work among our Labour . 
Further, those who have gone in for this sort of work have had reason to com- 
plain of a certain amount of apathy on the part of Congressmen in genet al. 
In the second place, it has to be admitted that in our programme we have not 
always been able to include items, the promotion of which would 'ipso facto’ 
further the interests of labour. In all countries under the sun comparatively 
few men desire freedom for its own sake-— while the majority join the freedom 
movement because freedom is the panacea of their earthly ills. Personally 1 have 
no doubt in my own mind that we can free India from her economic bondage 
only after we have made her politically free and that is why 1 believe that all 
those who desire India’s economic emancipation should swell the ranks of the 
Indian National Congress and liberate India from foreign yoke. 

If we review’ the programme of the Congress during the last few years we 
shall find that only in our Khadi programme have we been able to offiir something 
to our masses which would mean bread and butter to them. Khadi, I am glad 
to say, has brought food to thousands and thousands of hungry mouths all over 
India. Given money and organisation, there is plenty of scope for pushing on 
Khadi. There arc lacs and lacs of poor Indians living on the verge of starva- 
tion to whom Khadi can offer a means of subsistence. But the appeal of Khadi 
cannot be universal. We find from bitter experience in some parts of Bengal 
that as soon as the masses arc a little better off, their Charkas lie idle: — and 
that the peasant who gets a better return from paddy or jute cultivator will 
refuse fo cultivate cotton. In the same province where uniform conditions pre- 
vail, Khadi docs not make much headway in those tracts which are less 
proverty stneken. In other words, as long as the economic condition of the 
masses is below a certain level they gladly take to the spinning wheel— but when 
uiat level is reached they have a tendency to look out for more lucrative cmploy- 
ment whether m agriculture or in industry. 

'r,T .have joined the Kish.m movement as in U. P. 

a question of jute cultivation as in Bengal or have undertaken 

onnrpsSv’p illegal taxation or 

PP gi-laiion as in Gujerat — wc have seldom been able to make a direct 
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appeal to the interests of the masses. And until this is done — human nature 

expect the masses to join the freedom movement? 

There is another reason why I consider it imperative that the Congress 
should be more alive to the interests of the masses. Mass consciousness has 
been roused in India — thanks to the extensive and intensive propaganda under- 
taken d urine the non-co-operation movement — and the mass movement cannot 
possibly be checked now. The only question is along what lines mass consci- 
ness should manifest itfelf. If the Congress neglects the interests of the masses 
It is inevitable that sectional — and if I may say so, anti-national — movements will 
come irto existence an'’ class-war among our people will appear even before we 
have achieved our political emancipation. It would be disastrous in the highest 
degree if we were to launch on a class-war while we are all bed-fellows in 
slavery, in order that we may afford amusement to the common enemy. I regret 
to Say that there is at present a tendency among some Indian labourites to 
belittle the Congress and to condemn the Congress programme. This recrimina- 
tion should cease and the organised forces of Labour and of the Congress 
should join hands for furthering the economic interests of the masses and promo- 
ting the causes of India’s political emancipation. 

I doubt if it would be possib e to lay down a uniform programme for the 
whole India which would attract the masses by making a direct appeal to their 
economic interes's — because the conditions vary so much in the different pro- 
vinces. But even if a uniform programme be not possible — each provincial 
Congress Committee can and should draw up a programme for itself. What this 
programme should be will depend on the conditions prevailing in such province. 

The Communal Problem. 

While I do not condemn any patch-up work that may be necessary for 
healing communal sores I would urge the necessity of discovering a deeper 
remedy for our communal troubles. India is like a vast stream flowing down 
the banks of time and fed by culture — streams from different quarters at different 
points in her life’s career. If we are to have a true conception of India wo 
should follow with our minds’ eye the whole course of Indian History and, as 
it were, live through the experiences of our fore-fathers from time immemo- 
rial Up to the present day. We shall then recover our historic consciousness 
and realise that India has been charged by Providence with the mission of 
solving a world problem viz. the problem of unifying separate ethnic groups, 
harmonizing different interests and points of view and synthesising different 
cultures. Out of this apparent chaos we have to evolve cosmos — through this 
bewildeiing diversity we have to search for a fundamental basis of unity. The 
magnitude of this task is sufficient to appeal to any other people but an ancient 
and undying race like ours need not be frightened or discouraged. 

From this point of view it will be clear that India has a place for Islam — 
as for every other religion. It is necessary for the different religious groups to be 
acquainted with the traditions, ideals and history of one another — because 
cultural intimacy will pave the way towards communal peace and harmony. I 
venture to think that the fundamental basis of political unity between different 
communities lies in cultural rapprochment and as things stand to-day, the 
diff rent communities inhabiting India are too exclusive. 

In order to facilitate cultural rapprochment, a dose of secular and scienti- 
fic training is necessary. Fanaticism is the greatest thorn in the path of 
cultural intimacy end there is no better remedy for fanaticism than secular and 
scientific education. Secular and scientific education is useful in another way 
in that it helps to rouse our “economic” consciousness. The dawn of 
“economic” consciousness spells the death of fanaticism. There is much more 
in common between a Hindu peasant and a Muslim peasant than between a 
Muslim peasant and a Muslim Zemindar. The masses have only got to be edu- 
cated wherein their economic interests lie and once they understand that, they 
will no longer consent to be pawns in communal ends. By working from the 
cultural, educational and economic side, we can gradually undermine fanaticism 
and thereby render possible the growth of healthy nationalism in this country. 
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Youth Movement. 

hopeful signs of the times is the awakening among the 
The movement has spread from one end of the country 

far as I am aware, has attracted not only young men but 

V..U..5 The Ybuth of this age have become self-conscious ; they 

have been inspired by an ideal and arc anxious to follow the call of 
inner nature and fulfil their destiny. The movement is the spontaneous seh- 
expression of the national soul and on the course of this movement depends 
nation’s future weal. Our duty therefore is not to attempt to crush this new- 
born spirit— but to lend it our support and guidance. If we want to rouse me 
divinity in man, to awaken the infinite power and energy which lie dormant within 
— we have to infuse into him the desire for freedom. The desire for freedom’ 
is the fountain head of all inspiration, the secret spring of all our creative 
faculties. When a man is intoxicated with the desire for freedom Ins whole 
aspect changes — as does Nature under the magic^ influence of Spring and, he 
goes throuth a process of complete transfiguration. We then begin to marvel 
at the personality he develops and the-power that he wields. 

FriendSj I would implore you to assist in the awakenmg of \oulu and 
In the organization of the Youth movement. Self-conscious Youth will not only 
act, but will also dream ; will not destroy but will also build. 

It will succeed where even you may fail — it will also create for you a new 
India and a free India— out of the failure, trials and experiences of the past. 
And believe me, if we are to rid India once for all of the canker of coraraunalism 
and fanaticism we have to begin work among our Youth. 

Are we Fit for Swaraj? 

Our benign rulers and our self-appointed advisers arc in the habit of lectur- 
ing day after day on our unfitness for Swaraj. Some say that wc must have 
more education before we can hope to be freej others maintain that social 
reform should precede political reform ; still others urge that without industrial 
development India cannot be fit for Swaraj. None of these statements is true. 
Indeed it would be far more true to say that without political freedom i.e. without 
the power to shape our own destiny we cannot have either compulsory free 
education or social reform or industrial advancement. If you demand education 
for your people as Gokhalc did long ago the pica is pul forward by Government 
that there is no money. If you introduce social legislation for the advancement of 
your countrymen you find Miss Mayo’s cousins on ihe other side of the Atlantic 
arrayed against you and on the side of your social die-hards. When you are 
working yourself to death in order to bring about the economic and industrial 
regeneration of India you find to your infinite regret and surprise that your 
Imperial Bank, your railways and your Stores Departments are least inclined 
to help your national enterprise. You pass resolutions in your municipalities 
and in your Council in favour of Prohibition and you find that the Government 
meets you with a stone-wall of indifference or hostility. You are a philanthropist 
administering relief in famine-stricken areas and you find it impossible to pro- 
hibit the export of foodstuffs while your countrymen die in shoals for want of food. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that Swaraj and Swaraj alone is the 
sovereign remedy for all our ills. And the only criterion of our fitness for Swaraj 
IS the will to be free. As a people we lack nothing that is necessary for winning 
and pre^rving our liberty except this national will. Compare India with China, 
turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Czccho-Slov.akia, Roumania, Russia etc,, 
and you will agree that we are inferior to them in nothing — in fact wc are 
superior to them in many respects except in moral fervour, in our desire to be 
tree. The rnoment this will is roused in our people, the chains of bondage will 
oreak. British rule in India still rests on ihc co-operation of the people and a 
Ilrh'sh people earn a living because we in India consume 
tn rU r Webave only to withdraw our co-operation 

be and the collapse of the bureaucracy will 

will b“poss birotlv Non-co-operation and boycott on a national scale 

^ 111 DC possible only when the national will is roused* 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Modus Operand!. 

How to rouse the national will within the shortest period possible is then the 
problem before us and our policies and programme have to be drawn up with 
a view to this end. The Congress policy since 1921 has been a dual policy of 
destruction and construction, of opposition and consolidation. We feel that the 
bureaucracy has entrenched itself in this country by creating a net work of 
organizations and institutions and by appointing a hierarchy of officials to run 
them. These institutions are the seats of bureaucratic power and through them 
the bureaucracy has a grip on the very heart of the people. We have to storm 
these citadels of power and for that purpose w- have to set up parallel institutions. 
These parallel 01 ganizations are our Congress offices. As our power and in- 
fluence increase through the organization of Congress Com-nittees we shall be 
able to capture the bureaucratic seats of power. We know from personal ex- 
perience that in districts where Congress Committees are well- organized, the 
capture of local bodies has been possible without any difficulty. The Congress 
offices are therefore the forts where we have to entre ch ourselves and whence 
we have to stir out every day in order to raid the bureaucratic citadels. Con- 
gress Committees are our army and no plan of campaign, however skilfully 
devised, can succeed unless we have a strong, efficient and disciplined army at 
our command. 

I regret to say that confusion of the thought some times manifests itself 
within our ranks particularly when we begin to consider policies and pro- 
grammes. _We are apt to forget that there is a general plan of campaign which 
is the basis of all our activity and which we cannot by any means neglect — ■ 
unless we desire to jeopardize all chances nf success. This plan of campaign is 
the dual policy referred to above of poli'ical propaganda among the masses and 
with it, the removal of untouchabiiity and intemperance, propagation of Khadi, 
establishment of arbitration tribunals and national schools — and of capture of 
local bodies and legislatures. The former will facilitate the capture of bureau- 
cratic seats of power and the latter will in turn assist and strengthen all our 
work in the coun'ry — whether of a constructive or of an oppositionist character. 

If we neglect the organisation of Congress Committees or our general plan 
of campaign we can be sure of bringing on a political slump in the country. And 
when we are in the midst of a depression — large doses in the shape of advanced 
measures will not produce any re-action. We have to remember that pro- 
grammes like that of boycott of British goods are, as it were, sorties in a general 
campaign and these sorties of spurts are possible only when the army itself is 
fit and efficient. The efficiency of the national army can be maintained only by 
keeping up a spirit of resistance among our people. This spirit of resistance 
will strengthen our national morale and stimulate work in the country and in 
the local bodies and legislatures. 

Friends, you will remember that when after the Gaya Congress of 1922 there 
was a tendency among a large section of our Congressmen to concentrate wholly 
on the constructive programme to the exclusion of everything else, Deshbandhu 
Das pointed out in the manifesto of the Swaraj Party that it was absolutely 
necessary to keep up a spirit of resistance to the bureaucracy. Deshbandhu 
firmly believed that without an atmosphere of opposition it was not possible to 
push on the constructive programme or to achieve success in any other direc- 
tion. But this basic principle we often seem to forget. “ Non-co-operation is 
barren” — “ opposition has failed ” — “ obstruction is fruitless” — these are catch- 
v/ords which mislead the unwary public. The most tragic element in our charac- 
ter is that we do not look ahead ; we are easily upset by failures. We lack the 
dogged tenacity of John Bull— and unlike him we cannot therefore fight a losing 
game. We do not realise that during the Great War it was the tenacious nib- 
bling policy of French’s contemptible little army in the midst of a most hopeless 
situation which made subsequent victory possible. I, therefore, say that opposi- 
tion to Government is never futile — it is the psychological basis of the nationalist 
movement. Through opposition alone has the principle of nationality asserted 
itself over and over again in history. It is only by uniiorm, consistent and 
continuous obstruction that we can keep up an atmosphere of resistance to the 
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bureaticracy and develop that moral stamina, lack of which is the one psycho- 
logical cause of our degradation and slavery. I ask you— how can an inverte- 
brate subject race develop a moral backbone except by prolonged and cons, stem 
opposition to Government ? 

The End. 

I have often been asked how the end will come — how the bureaucracy will 
ultimately be forced to accede to our terms. I have no misgivings in this matter 
for I have already had a foretaste of what will come. The movement will rMcn 
its climax in a sort of general strike or country-wide hartal coupled with a 
boycott of British goods. Along with 'he strike or hartal to bring about which, 
Labour and the National Congress will heartily co-operate, there will be some 
form of civil disobedience, because the bureaucracy is not likely to sit idle while 
a strike is going on. It is also possible that there may be non-payment of taxes 
in Some form or other but this is not essential. When this crisis is reached, 
the average Britisher at home will feel that to s'arve India politically means 
economic starvation for him. And the bureaucracy in India will find that it is 
impossible to carry on the administration in the face of a country-wide non-co- 
operation movement. The jails will be full, as in 1921, and there will be generally 
demoralixation within the ranks of the bureaucracy who will no longer be able 
to count on the loyalty and devotion of their servants and employees. There 
will be a paralysis of the administration and possibly of foreign trade and com- 
merce. The bureaucracy will consider the situation as chaotic— ^I’but from the 
point of view of the people, the country will be organised, disciplined and 
determined. The bureaucracy will then be forced to yield to the demands of 
the peoples’ representatives— for Saving themselves from unnecessary trouble 
and anxiety and for restoring their trade with India. 

I am an optimist and 1 feel that though we should be prepared for the worst, 
we can also hope for the best. 1, therefore, think that it is just possible that 
the movement may not have to be carried on to its logical conclusion. It is 
possible (hat Great Britain has profited by the lessons of history. It is possible 
that the internecine struggle with Ireland ending in England’s final capitulation 
is still green in the minds of the British politicians. And it is possible that the 
remarkable words of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are still ringing in the ears of 
' Britishers — “ India is determined to be free with our help if possible, without 
our help if necessary”. It is therefore possible that if united India meets Great 
Britain with an agreed constitution as her minimum demand, the latter will find 
It more prudent and more paying, in the long run, to adopt a statesmanlike 
course and to accept and ratify that constitution. But I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that if for any reason the All- Parties Conference does not prove to 
be as successful as we wish it to be — the Congress will formulate its own 
demands and will carry on the movement to its logical conclusion. 


Proceedinga and Rcsolutiona. 

Release of Bengal Detenus. 

After the Presidential Address was over the Conference adopted a resolution 
put from (he Chair demanding the release of Bengal detenus, removal of restric- 
tions on Dr. Savarkar, condemning the enhancement of revenue assessment in 
Bardoli, Alibag and other districts, called upon the Government of Bombay to 
suspend the operations of the revision of .assessment and make proper amends 
by way of compensation in the Talukas in which enhancement has already been 
cfftcicd. •' 


Sympathy with Mill-Strikers. 

'^^PTcssed sympathy with Bombay and Sholapur mill 

Vvv on them and supported the demands formulated 

Dy me Joint Strike Committee, 

expressed the disapproval of the Small Holdings Bill 

and callMtnr!r,f, consolidaiton of land 

apd Called upon the Bombay Legislative Council to throw out the Bill, 
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A number of supporters of the Bill opposed the resolution but had to run 
ttie gauntlet of hostile interruptions. The resolution was eventually passed bv an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY—4TH MAY 1928. 

Re-assembling this morning the Conference adopted a resolution expressing 
the opinion that in the interests of both the rulers and the people of the Indian 
States they should establish at an early date representative institutions and 
responsible government. 

Bardoli Satyagraha. 

By the next resolution the Conference fully approved Satyagraha being 
offered against the enhancement of land revenue at Alibag, Pen, Deogad and 
Bardoli, congratulated the leaders of the movement and asked the people of 
Maharashtra to help in the fight. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

A lively discussion followed on the resolution that as the British Government 
appointed the Statutory Commission in utter disregard of India’s right of self- 
determination the Conference called upon Maharashtra to boycott it and have 
nothing to do with it at any stage and in any form. 

Mr. Divekar, seconding the resolution, referred to the circular issued by 
Mr. S R. Bhagwat, Secretary to the Local Self-Government Institute, inviting 
attention to the Simon Commission’s request that the local bodies should submit 
memoranda and requesting those bodies to prepare their case. Mr. Divekar 
condemned Mr. Bnagwat’s circular as a mischievous attempt to get behind the 
country’s verdict on the question. 

Mr. Bhagwat rose to support the resolution and explained that his circular 
only asked the local bodies to examine the position and form a case, not neces- 
sarily for submitting to the Simon Commission. It might also be submitted to 
the National Congress, for instance. 

There were hostile interruptions at this stage, some delegates demanding 
that Mr. Bhagwat should circularise the local bodies again, asking them to 
submit memoranda to the Congress. 

Mr. Bhagwat replied that the question of attitude to be adopted towards the 
Commission would be decided at the Local Bodies Cjnference to be held shortly. 
He could not, therefore, anticipate that decision. 

Other delegates declared that since Mr. Bhagwat supported the boycott 
resolution there was no point in trying to censure him. 

Eventually the president put the motion which was carried unanimously. 

Another resolution was that as a step towards the attainment of India’s goal 
and protest against the appointment of the Simon Commission the conference 
called upon the Congress Committees in Maharashtra to start a vigorous pro- 
paganda to boycott British cloth, yarn and other goods. 

A resolution urging a vigorous propaganda in favour of Swadeshi cloth and 
goods, with special emphasis on khaddar was also passed. 

Strong condemnation of the Bombay Government’s excise policy and declara- 
tion of the faith in total prohibition were made in the next_ resolution. The 
speakers on this resolution condemned Government’s action in giving up the 
proposed prohibition experiment in Satara. 

The next resolution called upon each District Congress Committee to form a 
volunteer corps. 

Other resolutions, put from the chair, urged the need of special attention to 
detailed study of the economic and social condition of the villages and making 
a sustained and concerted effort to reorganise them and appointed a propaganda 
committee consisting of five members to give effect to the resolutions of the Con- 
ference and undertake a programme of national work. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Bose congratulated the Conference on suc- 
cessful session which had restored urity within the ranks of Congressmen in he 
province and agreed to a common policy and programme. 



The Kerala Provincial Conference. 


The Fourth SeBfiion of the Kerala Provincial Conference commenced its sitting on 
the 28TH MAY 1928 at Payyannr, a village in Tellicherry in the Madras Presidency where 
a spacious and a very beautiful pandal had been erected for this purpose. . 

The procei'dings of the Conference commenced at 2 with the singing of national 
songs. About 500 dsleeates attended. Pt. Jawaharlal NEHUU, President, in the course of 
his spei'Ch said ; — 

“India has little in common with England and her economic interests conflict in 
almost every particular with those oi England. An imperial bond between the two can 
only be an enforced union proiluolive of ilUwill and continuous - friction and must of 
necessity be to the advamago of England.” 

Independence Resolution. 

For the present however, the union must nroessarily be the union of the lion and 
the lamb with the lamb inside the lion. This is evident it we study the relations of 
England with other countries like China, Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. She has 
opp'Sed all attempts at freedom of ail these countries and only recently wc had an amazing 
example of her imperial policy in Independent Egypt. Even in rcgairi to the countiics 
of Europe, she is acVnowldged to be the main obstacle to world peace and co-opcrallon. 
It is inconceivable therefore that India can have only a real measure of freedom within the 
limits of the British Empire and you will welcome, I am sure, the resolutions of the 
Madras Congress laying down our goal as complete national Independence, This docs not 
mean ill-will to England or to any other country, but it is a conditiott precedent to out 
future growth and to the development of peaceful relations with other countries including 
England, The Madras Congress resolution is important specially because it attneks the 
psychology of submission and slavery and helplessness which gencratinns ol foreign rnle 
have developed in us. It prepares out minds for the will to be free withont which freedom 
cannot come even to-day. There are so many of ns who take an academic interest in 
Indian freedom who whilst they talk of freedom feci no inner urge for it. Doubts and 
dtlBcultics assail them and lear born of a slave psychology hampers their efforts. IVe 
are tuld of the dangers that India may have t» face in the event of England leaving us 
to our own resonrees, of the fear of foreign invasion and oi our inability to cope with 
it, hut is not realised that the strength that SDCCcecls in enforcing India’s will on England 
will also Bucoced in proteoiiug India from Other foreign incoreiona. It is not felt 
keenly enough that wc are even now suffering under a foreign invasion and the future 
cannot bring any greater disaster to us. Not to get rid of our picsent domination becanso 
of future problematical dangers is the height oi fear and weakness. But what external 
dangers will face ns when the B’liish leave India? We have an Indian army brave 
and efficient, well tried in many continents. It was good enough to fight for the free- 
dom of the allies in the battle fields of Europe and it will be good enough to fight if 
necessary for the freedom of India and when freedom comes we shall develop our army 
and strengthen it and make it more efficient even than it is to-day. We have seen 
during the Great War how vast armies can grow np in time of need. 

International Bitnalion. 


The strength of a country depends not only on the defence force but even more so 
on the int’ rnalional situation and the balance of power. Poland, Litbnania, Cz-cho 
Slovakia, Hungary, Austris, Belgium, Holland, dugnslavin, Portugal, Bulgarin, Romania 
and many other countries arc independent bnl no one of th>m can withstand one great 
power. Even the great powers cannot separtcly cope with a combination against them 
but they remain independent because none dare attack tliem for fear of complications 
that may arise. Similarly no country would care attack a free India for fear of compli- 
cations. The other countries could net tolerate that the rich piize of India should fall 
again to another poner But what power indeed could threaten os ? France, Germany 
and Italy are too much involved in their mutual hatred anil ienlouslos and are too afraid 
to trouble ns at all. The United Slates of America are too far away for 
^fclivp action Japan has to face the hostility of the United Statea and even of tbo 
‘‘’I'* cannot dare to embark on a new adventure which would 
be fraught with the greatest risks for her, Afghanistan is strong in defence but weak in 
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attaoTi and ifc is inconceivable that with its limited resources it can do us any harm. It 

may at most carry out a number of sncccsafol raids before we can defeat it and hold it 
in check. But there is absolutely no reason why we should have any relations with 
Afghanistan. Eusaia remains the sole danger but even this danger is largely imaginary. 
She is preparing for war as everyone knows or ought to know that no country is in 
greater need of peace than Eusaia. The Great War, the civil war, famine and blockade 
have shaken her foundation and done her tremendous injury. She had made much good 
of her losses but above everything she desires peace to build up the new social order she 
has established. Experts tell us that although strong in influence she is weak in attack. 
Her whole Government is based on the good-will of the workers and the peasantry and 
she can not count on this good-will in an oppressive campaign. She had so many 
enemies that she dare not of her own acconl start an invasion of India and leave her 
western flanks exposed to attack. Nor has she any economic reason to covet India. 
India and Eussia are too alike to help each other much. Both are largely agricultural 
countries with raw materials and markets. Eussia desires no raw material or markets. 
She wants capital and machinery and India can supply neither. We thus see that no 
danger threatens India from any direction and even if there is any danger, we shall be 
able to cope with it. 

It may be, however, that we are unable to cops with it and go down in the struggle. 
That risk must be faced as it has been faced by every brave people in history. Because 
of risk we cannot give np our birthright or take the shameful position of asking for the 
British help to defend our country and liberties. Wo must make it cleat that on no 
account are we prepared to have the British forces in our country. The alien army of 
occupation must be withdrawn. 


Independence and Parties. 

It is said that by laying stress on Independence, wa antagonise other patties in the 
country just when the need for the unity was the greatest. Unity is certainly most desirable 
bat can unity ho achieved by the sacrifice of our principles 7 Our opponents and even 
those of our colleagues for whose sake we sacrifice our principles will respect ns the 
lees for it. Let us respect sentiments and even prejudices of others. But let ns not 
give in on any matter which we consider vital. The Congress has .already shown its 
desire to co-operate whenever it can with other groups and parties without giving up 
our ideals and our goal. We have co-operated whole-heartedly with others for the boycott 
of the Simon Commission and ore to-day co-operating with numeroas groups in the All- 
Parties Conferences. We could give no greater evidence of our good-will and our tolerance 
cannot extend to sacrifice of the principle and the goal. An 1 the i leal we have set 
before ns is too vivid to be forgotton or discarded for a temporary compromise. The road 
wc have to travel is a long one and for the same distance it is a common road for others as 
well. Let us travel together respecting each other and it may be that when ono reaches 
the cross roads wc may have converted many of others to our view. If wc fall to do so 
we would agree to differ and part company without rancour, or ill-will. 

Yon must have been disappointed at the proceedings of the All Parties Confereuee 
in Bombay and yet the very fact that we ate having so much diffionlty in finding a 
solution to contending claims shows that wc are at grips with the real problem. By 
ignoring them or making a patch work compromise we cannot solve them. It is a measure 
of our earnestness that we are trying to face them squarely and I have every hope that 
it we continue to do so we shall find a solution. 

Fear Dominates. 

What are these problems we hear, of controversies about the separation of Sind and 
separate and joint electorates and reservation of seats 7 But if yon go to the bottom of 
all this yon find one all pervading cause. It is fear of the Muslim that the Hindus may 
exterminate him, the fear of the Hindu that the Muslim may crnsti him, the fear of each 
community or group. It is a sensslESS fear. To protect itself each community wants a 
privileged and dominating position in each province. Surely no group Bh'iuld d'lmlnate 
over another and the rights of each should bo safeguarded. The communal organisations, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League eaeb desire domination and there can be 
no compromise between the two. Are we then to give np the lark ns hopeless 7 Tec 
duty of the Congress and of all other organisations which are not based on pate com- 
munaliam is clear. After paying due regard to the fears whether jusiifi-d or not they 
must evolve a constitution which should be as just and reasonabio as can ba exp ‘oted under 
the circumstances and then should place it bafore the country. The Moslem League and 
the Hindu Mahasabha may oppose it in details. But |therc can be nothing which c.an 
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eatisfy both oE them. And the country aa a whole I fed sure will accept it if it ifl 
based on reason and justice. 

Ideal Constitution. 

Unhappily it is not possible in this world o£ ours to-day to produoo an ideal consti- 
tution 'Wo cannot ignore prejudice and unreason but let ns at any rate try to approd- . 
mate to the ideal aa far aa we can. The history ot India tells us that danger has always 
come because of the want oE central authority. We have had too much decentralisation. 
IE we arc to build up a etrong India we must have central Government but wc can not 
afford to Wll the rich and varying Cultures oE India by having too much uniformity and 
discouraging local ciEort and enterprise- In other countries the tendency to-day is to 
give full local antonomy to cultural areas. We must, therelore, while laying stress on a 
strong central Government accept the principle oE giving considerable antonomy to 
difierent areas having traditions and cnllnres oE their own. The best test oE a culture is 
that o£ language. There may be too many small autonomous areas. The economic life o£ 
the country may sufier but this can bo safe-guarded by the giving of powers to large areas 
including several autonomons cultural areas. If this principle is kept In mind and it in 
addition we have joint cleotoralos and proper safeguards for all the minorities and back- 
ward groups, I think we might evolve a satisfactory const, itnliou for.tho transition period at 
least. Let us hope that the commlttso which the Ail-Partics ConEerence has appointed 
will meet with sucocss in drawing up this constitution. It is becoming clear that the 
Indian States cannot be ignored or esolndcd. Nothing oiiu be more fatal for India than 
a division between the two independent entities. The problem bas become an urgent 
one because wc find that efforts are being made to raise a barrier between the two parts 
ot India and should they meet with success it will become difficnlt for ns not only to 
have a united Indian Stales but also to achieve Iieedom in wbat, is caiicd Btiiish India, 
Becently a Ecbcmc has been published on behalf of a number of Indian provinces under 
a superficial garb of good-will to the British India. This schetnc lays down the dan- 
gerous principle ot separation ot Indian States and so far as the people ot the States are 
concerned, we are told that they will live under a rule of law. Wo know well what rule 
oE law and order means. This scheme roust therefore be combated by ns not only in 
British India but in the states. Even such ot the ruling princes as are wise and far- 
seeing enough should reject it and lake their stand by their own people and by the people 
of British India. We stand together and nothing must be allowed to separate os, But 
is it not Ecasible to boycott British cloth only as it will creep in under various disguises. 

Wo must ihercfoie boycott all foreign cloth. There has been some talk oE an 
nllianoo between khaddar and Indian mill cloth to bring about this boycott. But as yoa 
know the mill-owners have refused to respond to Indian nationalist sentiment and are 
at prcscut engaged in crushing the poor workers whom they have exploited : so Ear as 
wc know, that in the past they have mailo vast profits because oE the Swadeshi 
spulimcnt aud recently they have not hesitated to exploit the khadi sentiment of the 
people by manufacturing khadi with Gandhi’s picture and the charka printed on their 
cloth, it ts not possible for them to oo-operate with khadi but with foreign cloth and also 
agree to treat the workers properly. They refuse to do so and prefer co-operation. There 
IB only one conrse open to ng, 'Wc must lay stress on hand-spun khadi only. 

We must make it clear to the mill-DwtierB that their own interests dictate that they 
should co-operato with the nationalist India and not with the alien Government. When 
they have realised that, they will bo in a proper frame of mind to work with us. 


Bardoll Struggle. 

ion arc no doubt na-ara of the great struggle that is going on at Bardoll. It is an 
economio.'i! struggle but there is little to distinguish economics from politics to-day, so 
also IS the gallant struggle oE mill workers ot Bombay. Against the great odds oE such 
struggle B a nation s strength built up. Bardoli has ceased to he a provincial affair. 
Jhe whole country is watching it with eager interest and I have no doubt that you will 
send your greetings and best wishes. u j u n . 


Proceedings and Resolutions, 
tn Pandit Jawnharlal had finished his extempore spooch the Con 

day, the 29TH MAY, in th 

•noon and passed the following resolutions : 

dl The fusi TCBOlntlon recorded deop sorrow at the death oE Maganlal Gandhi am 
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hoped that the people oE Kerala would contribute to the fund started for establishinn a 
khadi mnseum as his memorial. ^ 

(2) The second resolution was of opinion that in future constitutions Kerala should 
be a separate province. 

(3) The third resolution reiterated its complete faith in the absolute innocenco of Mr. 
M. P. Narayana Menon and opined that in continuing to keep him in jail in the face of the 
nnanimons demand of the public and the Council the Government is guilty o£ gross 
injustice. 

(4) The fourth resolution appealed to the public of Kerala to do away with nntouob- 
ability and unapprochability. 

(5) The fifth resolution extended its heartiest greetings to the brave men and 
women of Bardoli in their struggle for justice and called upon the people of Kerala 
to render them all the help that they could. 

(6) The sixth resolution called upon the people of Malabar to continue the boycott 
of the Simon Commission in every form and at every stage and the representative from 
Malabar in the Provincial Council and in the Assembly to give full effect to this boycott, 

(7) The next resolution was of opinion that the legislation giving fixity of tenure and 
protection from arbitrary enactment to all the tenants of Malabar should bo immediately 
enacted. 

(8) The eighth resolution called upon the people to refrain from purchasing as far 
as possible all British goods and requested Ibo Provincial Committee specially to take 
immediate steps to prepare a list of such British goods as can and should be totally 
boycotted . 

(9) The next resolution requested the All-Indian Spinners’ Association to set apart 
khadi funds collected in Kerala for the development of khadi producing centres and 
sale departments in Kerala itself. Further it requested the All-India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation to organise the Kerala branch of A. I. S. A. 

(10) The resolution relating to the boycott of British goods was moved from the chair 
and passed nnanimously, 

(11) Another resolution urged upon the people of Kerala to boycott foreign cloths by 
using khaddar exclusively. 

(12) The next resolution condemned the scheme of colonisation in the Andamans started 
by the Government to send away the Moplab families from Malabar against the 
repeated and unanimous protest of the people. The Conference condemned government’s 
policy of continuing to keep in jail the Malabar Rebellion prisoners who were not guilty 
of any grave offence involving personal violence. 

(13) Eelation with Indian States, 

“This Conference is strongiy of opinion’’, runs the next resolution, “ that Indian 
States are an integral and indivisible part of India and cannot be politically or economi- 
cally separated from it. The Conference is therefore of opinion that the constitution of 
India must comprise the States. This conference is further of opinion that the present 
unlimited autocracy of Indian Princes is a standing menace both to tho people of the 
States and of British India and that the constitution of United India should provide for 
a responsible Government in the States 

Further the president was authorised to communicate this resolution to the All-India 
Congress Committee and the All-Parties Conference. 

(14) The next resolution welcomed the resolution passed at the Madras Congress 
laying down complete national Independence as the goal of the people of India. This 
resolution was moved from the chair and passed unanimously. 

(16) Ohango of Congress Creed. 

This over, Mr. Madhava Nair moved the following resolution “ This conference 
recommends to the Congress to he held in Calcutta in December next that tho present 
creed of the Congress be changed to that of attainment of complete Independence tor 
India. ’’ The resolution was opposed by Mr. Manjeri Rama Ayer, Mr. U. Gopala 
Menon and others. 

The President Pundit Jawaharlal before taking vote addressed the audience on the 
resolution. He said that it appeared to him that there was a great deal of confusion of 
thought in regard to the resolution Befercnccs to Bhishma and Avimanyu had been 
made and the respeotivo merits of Dominion Status and Independence discussed. He 
would, therefore, try to clear up the position and try to sum up ns a judge and leave it to the 
delegates to decide. There was no question before them of Dominion Status against 
independence, Tbs Congress at Madras had already declared our goal to be independence. 
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anr) this Conference bad welcomed that rcBolotion only a ebotfc wbilo ago, bo it was 
entirely beride tlic point to riiscui'B our objective that bad been eettlcd. So far as tbo 
CongresB was concerned the lesnlution before them Fought merely to tnako a recommenda- 
tion to the Congress that it should be limltnl to those who believe in independence. ■ Its 
doors were open to those who desired Domini.m Status, It was open to them to come 
and convert the majority to their views. The resolution shut Ibis door. It thus raised 
a vital question, alt dough it did so in the shape of a recommendation only. 

Continuing he said : " We have thus to consider which is more desirable of the two 
tnttbods of carrying on the light, cither having a single-minded group, small it may he 
but, strong in its convinctions or a large gioup joining together for a lesser objcotivc. 
I have no doubt that a strong and single minded minority is more effective than a vague 
majority. But a further question arises whether the whole of the Congress should ho 
this minority, or whether this minority should try to make the Congress an esolusive 
body. This question cannot he decided on the pure grounds of principle; we have to 
take into consideration the actual fads of the situation. The pcsition in India to-day 
must he examined add our decision can only be taken after we have fully considered this 
aspect. The question is there full of diflacully. I cannot at this stage go into the full 
consideration of the position to day in the country. Besides I told yon that I would 
merely try to clear the point at issue to sum up as a judge and leave the decision to you. 
Tou have already had so many speakers for and against, that "I do not wish to make 
another lengthy conttibution to debate. I would only as President point out the difficnl- 
tics to you and ask you to decide regai dices of appeals to sentiment which has been made." 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by a majority amidst sbonts of “ Bandc 
Mataram ". After the concluding speech of the President the conference ended with a 
vote of thanks proposed to the Chair by Mr. U. Gopala Mcnon, 


Karnatak 


Provincial 


Conference. 


The fifth session of the Karnatak Provincial Conference was held at Dharwar 
on the 27TH MAY 1 928 under the presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. The 
President referring to the present political situation detailed ihc history of 
the Biitish rule in India at some length and said 

“ In short, the history of this administration may be recorded briefly in a 
few words by a scries of destruction such as the economic destruction as illus- 
trated by the pitiable condition of the agriculturists, the mental destruction as 
evidenced by the utter neglect of education amongst the masses, the physical 
destruction as has been achieved by emasculation by the Arms Act, and last 
but not the least the destruction of the very soul and spirit of India by the 
imposition of such a farcical, hypocritical and fraudulent constitution as the 
one under which by misnomer is called “ The Government of India Reforms 
Act”, whereas as a matter of fact, far from reforming the constitution, it has 
thoroughly deformed the whole administration. 

“ Such is the result of the administration after a long experiment ol century 
and rnore and the only justification of our rulers in continuing their existence 
from their own standpoint is their supposed fitness and superiority to carry on 
the administration in refusing to hand over the reins of their government to our 
mvn countrymen is our unfitness to discharge the heavy responsibilities of the 


No Charm For Us. 

record of over a century of the British Raj, it is but 
t Empire should no' ■ have any particular charm for us, 

nVict ''inl called the British Empire is a hindrance in our way and 

of Ibis emancipation then we will sooner get rid 

of this Empire than give up our struggle for freedom. There is a limit of liuman 
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patience and human suffering. Even the docile, timid hailing and cautious 
people of India are tired of the game. The most recent Imperial outrage, an 
admixture of fraud and folly, the “ Simon Commission ” has come as a last kick 
even to our moderate and liberal friends. Even these friends of the British 
have discovered rather late in the day that the British statesmen whom they 
had hitherto considered as their genuine and sincere allies and on whose good- 
faith and bona-fides they all along depended to attain their modest goal of 
Dominion Home Rule are the greatest humbugs, and they all these years have 
been fooled by the British Buffoons of the Imperial Parliament. This discovery 
is of immense political importance and of very great political significance. This 
discovery has led to the political unity of all parties in India because the cause 
of the split is nov; luckily removed. 

Boycott — A Settled Fact. 

“ So far as this part of the country is concerned, I take it for granted that 
complete Boycott of the Simon Commission is a settled fact. The Commission 
is based on the arrogant presumption of British Race superiority and Indian 
unfitness. It is not possible to fool this country any more by such hypocritical 

and fraudulent parliamentary devices. , 

By this time even a child in this country knows that the British want to 
continue their hold on India for the most immoral and selfish consideration of 
profiteering and exploitation. Britain will not voluntarily part with such a vast 
and lucrative dumping ground for the British unemployed and such resourceful 
hunting ground for the British exploiters. Their false pretences of British 
trusteeship and solicitude for the teeming masses or for protection from internal 
discord or external aggression deceives no one. It is only when India has been 
bled to the last drop of her blood and there is no further field for British ex- 
ploitation, British loot and British profiteering that the British capitalism will 
feel that all the wealth and resources have been sufficiently drained off and the 
country is left dry and unfruitful, then and then alone will the British Parhament 
consider the Indians fit to manage their own affairs and India fit for the 
Dominion Status. If Indian's fitness is to be judged by a Nation outside India, 

if scores of Indian communities cannot be trusted to be the judges of their own 

affairs, then on that account the British Parliampt and the British nation shall 
be the last persons on the Earth to be accepted as impartial judges. 

'‘So far as our presidency is concerned, the efhciency and ri mess of our 
Rulers is simply proved and demonstrated by that most efficient and_ up-to-date 
working of the Development Department! I do not think there is any other 
Government or private Department in any other part of the world. East or 
West civilised or uncivilised, modern or ancient, either a small native state or 
a large foreign state, that will come up to this important department of the 
Government of Bombay in point of corruption, fraud, '^efficiency, waste of public 
funds and callous disregard of public interests. Wc slpuld have though that 
after these ruthless exposures we should have heard no more of the alleged 
super ority and efficiency of the British administrators. If an Indian adminis- 
irltion had been guilty of such vandalism, such gross mismanagemen such 
Sn day-light loot and corruption, through sheer sense of shame, it would have 
Sed from field and never shown its face to the public, but the Brmsh adminis- 
trators in this country, by their long habit of bossing and bluffing, have not 
only become heated, arrogant and proud, but have also lost all sense of shame. 

After such exposures and positive proof of their inefficiency and dishonesty 
instead of'submiuing to an examination to prove their own fitness for future 
government before a board of Indian judges, they still desire to pose as judge, 
and question our fitness and capacity to manage our own affairs . 

“The only course open to a self-respectingindian patriot is to ignore this 
Commission altogether not only because it has not included 

But because we question the right of the British Parliament, the Parhament of 
a nation outside India, to sit in judgment over us and to be our aictators. India 
roarbr in chains, India may be in bondage, she may be poverty-striken and 

in a physically helpless condition but she Will not allow even the proudest and 
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most arrogant and most powerful race on earth to insult her. She will preserve 
her self-respect because Indian soul and spirit is not yet dead. We may not 
be able to get our freedom for some time but in the meannme we will not be 
willing instruments in the hands of our enemy, we will not willingly co-operate 
with them and help them to fasten additional links in the chain of our slavery. • 
Constructive Work Needed. 

“But the mere boycott of the Commission is, to my mmd, not enough. It 
is a mere negative programme asking us to refrain from certain action in order 
to keep the agitation alive, ft is necessary to have side by side with the negative 
programme, some constructive positive proposals and active propaganda. Our 
first and immediate task in this direction should be the preparation of a con- 
stitution for the future Government of India, that would be generally acceptable 
to all. Lord Birkenhead with his usual swelled headcdness and pride has 
challenged India to frame such a constitution. If we have an ounce of self- 
respect left in us we should accept that challenge and frame such a constitution 
and fling it in the face of Lord Birkenhead and his arrogant colleagues of the 
British Parliament. 

“ Our duty is plain and simple. Having lost all faith in the British, having 
lost all hopes of securing justice and fair-play from this selfish nation, obviously 
we have to agitate and create a situation in India by our individual efforts till 
the hands of our opponents are forced and they are compelled to acknowledge 
our birth-right and leave the country in good time with all bag and baggage. 

“In order to create that desired and much aspired situation in India it is 
necessary for us to start a persistent organised and forceful campaign through- 
out the country. 

Boycott of British Cloth, 

“ In order that the country and the Nation might be prepared for such a 
campaign and for such self-sacrifice and exertions, it is necessary to concen- 
trate on some definite means, particularly on some constructive agitation and 
programme. Boycott of foreign goods and particularly British cloth might 
occupy our first attention. Though a very weak weapon, still under the present 
circumstances it is the only effective economic weapon in our hands both to 
e.xpose our feelings and to relieve the economic pressure in this country. The 
nation that gave birth to Dyer and O’Dwyer and sent them to this land for 
inhuman butcheries, deserves no quarter, no mercy, no consideration at the 
hands of any single patriotic Indian. This feeling, not of hatred but resentment, 
of the people of India is genuine and real and based on solid foundation of 
justice. 

“ Other problems that are to be faced and solved instead of shelved under 
one pretext or another, are the communal problem of Hindu-Moslem unity and 
the sectarian problem of Uniouchability. 

Untouchability. 

“ As regards the question of untouchability, I desire to be rather emphatic 
and clear in my expression of opinion. Unless and until this class domination 
is removed root and branch, our case for Swaraj is considerably weakened and 
loses a great deal of its force. With what justification and wilh what face we 
complain of foreign domination, foreign exploitation in this country so long we 
permit in any form or any shape this cruel and unreasonable class domination 
over our own brethren and our kith and kin. These foreigners who dominate 
have at least the Justification) howsoever unreasonable or unjust, of conquest, 
but to my mind there is no justification of any kind in perpetuating this adverse 
and invidious system. We must face and overcome this local and indigenous 
orthodoxy as much as the foreign bureaucracy, for to my mind they both are 
equally detrimental to the ordinary progress and prosperity of the country and 
obstruct as much the attainment of our ultimate goal. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

Hindu, Muslim Unity. You must admit and 
tace the fact that the relations between the two communities are not of a nature 
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that is desirable for the political and economical progress of the country; but 
I also believe that these differences at times are greatly exaggerated by our 
opponents to serve their nefarious and selfish objects, and very often they are 
engineered and ignited by the interested parties. However, the All-Parties 
Conference is striving to solve that problem and it is hoped that with leaders 
like Dr. Ansari, Pundit Motilal, Lala Lajpatrai and Madan Mohon Malaviya, 
on our side, the problem will soon be solved to the satisfaction of all. 

I reler to the struggle, the brave peasants of Bardoli are carrying on 
against a most unscrupulous and powerful opponent, a life and death struggle 
which is not only to decide this small insignificant issue of enhanced land 
assessment question of Bardoli alone, but to my mind is a pitched battle that 
will go a great way to decide the larger issues of freedom or slavery for the 
whole of this country. I ask you to consider the importance and magnitude of 
that struggle, and I feel constrained to state that this agitation is not meeting 
with that support and response that it fully deserves not only from the Presidency 
of Bombay but also from the whole country. 

“My last appeal, as usual, is to the yoinh of the province, and through this 
province to the youth of the whole country. This awakening of the youth is the 
real hopeful sign of the times, the one silver lining in the clouds of depression 
and darkness. I have not the least doubt that with this new awakening of the 
youth, who will always be acting with the co-operation and guidance of the 
elders, the goal of Swaraj for which we are all struggling and aspiring is not 
very distant, and although unfortunately we are all born slaves but we will gain 
our emancipation and freedom before we quit this Motherland. ” 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over 24 resolutions were adopted of 
which the important were the Independence Resolution and resolutions on 
the boycott of the Commission, Bardoli Satyagraha, unification of Karnatak, 
removal of untouchability and forest grievances in North Canara. Pandit 
Taranath moved a resolution urging Indian princes to give responsible Govern- 
ment to their people. Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao moved a resolution or 
including the Indian States in the Swaraj constitution for India as Swarajya 
without Indian States is unthinkable and unworkable. His resolution elicited 
a warm debate in the Subjects Committee and was unanimously adop'cd in the 
open conference. The President Mr. Nariman in concluding the proceedings 
congratulated the organisers on the unadulterated success of the con crence 
and wishing the coming conference invited at Belgaum to be a greater success. 

The Conference closed its sittings amidst loud and prolonged cheers. 



The All-india Hindu Mahasabha. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha opened at 
pore on the 8TH APRIL 1928 at 4 P-m- Ae spacious and very tastmiiy 
decorated pandal which was packed with delegates and visitors, A large numucr 
of ladies were also present. Many leaders were unavoidably absent and 
fore when Pandit Malaviya unexpectedly made his appearance, a wave ot miici 
enthusiasm was witnessed. . « j;,i 

Rai Bahadur Mathuraprasad, Chairman of the Reception Comnuttec, aw 
not read his printed address of welcome but made extempore speech on tne 
same lines. He declared that the Hindu Sabha movement arose to solve the 
problems of Sangathan, Shuddi and the uplift of untouchables. It was never 
meant to be aggressive nor did it seek to hatch plots against other communities. 
The Chairman appealed to all Hindus to give up the beaten track and strike out 
out a new course of conduct according to the changed circumstance. In con- 
clusion, he briefly outined a programme for the Hindu Sabha. 


The Presidential Address. 

Before Mr. Kelkar took the chair His Holiness Shri Shankaracharya blessed 
the movement in a Sanskrit speech. 

In the course of a lengthy presidential address Mr. KELKAR made a_ broad 
survey of the purpose of Hindu Mahasabha and the justification of its activities of 
Shuddhi and Sangathan and Hindu-Moslem compromise proposals. He asked the 
Hindu Community to go on with the organisation of the society without being 
afraid of the accusation that it was a nairowly communal movement. He justified 
situddh movement as the logical reaction against the proselytising^ activities of 
the other communities. Mr. Kelkar then dealt at great length with the Hindu- 
Moslem compromise proposals and by an analysis of the position taken up by the 
Moslem League, Congress and Hindu Sabha he showed ihat the attitude taken 
up by the Hindu Sabha was the most reasonable. He criticised Mr. Jinnah’s 
policy of presenting the compromise proposals on behalf of the Mahomedans in 
a solid block which could be cither accepted or rejected as a whole and which, 
therefore, Mr. Kelkar said were mainly responsible for the impasse. 

Regarding Hindu Muslim problems Mr. Kelkar said : — 

On the merits of Joint electorates, both parties are agreed. The Hindus 
objected to communal electorates from the beginning, and Mr. Jinnah has now 
openly admitted the futility of communal electorates, even from the point of 
view of Mahomedans. Both recognise that Joint electorates will have the effect 
of returning, in lUe elections, men of cither community who are less bigotted 
or less typically communal than others. This would so far be a decided gain 
by itself, and the resulting benefit would be not only to any one community, 
but to the whole nation. On their merits, therefore, both parties should agree to 
joint electorates. 


Reservation of Seats. 

The demand of the Mahomedans for reservation of seats under mixed dec- 
orates is, in_my opinion, perfectly reasonable, at any rate, to commence with. 
The reservation could be made on two principles ; — 

(1) Strength of population, and 

(2) Tax paying or electoral strength of the minority community. 

Now, taxpaying qualification can alone be a legitimate claim for a vote in 

declared their readiness to agree 
I do ^=''°'"edans of seats even according to the population basis. 
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But the reservation of seats even for a "majority” population in any ' 
province is, I must say, simply an absurd demand, it strikes at the very root of 
the fusion of interests to be secured by the natural operation of joint electorates. 

It shows want of communal self-confidence by Mahomedans in themselves which, 
however has never been realised in practice before, in fact, this double propping 
up of reservation for a " minority ” and reservation for a majority, is absolutely 
unnecessary and indefensible. 

The Same considerations apply to the demand of the reservation of one- 
third seats in the central legislature. If reservation is to be made on the basis of 
population, the Mahomedans would get and should be satisfied with the propor- 
tional quota which would be due to them, and would be returned to the Central 
Legislature by each Province. 

Reforms in N. W. Frontier Province. 

As for the Reforms in N. W. F. Province and Baluchisthan I may say that* 
as a resolution this subject was passed without a division in the Legislative 
Assembly in the last session, and without opposition from the Hindus, there 
should be no doubt or difficulty about understanding the attitude of the Hindus 
towards this demand. If this question were to be considered on its own merits, 

I am personally in favour of the amalgamation of the Settled Districts with the 
Punjab rather than the grant of these reforms to the N. W. F. Province as at 
present constituted. At any rate I shall never be prepared to concede either 
proposal as a "condition" of communal settlement. The demand put forward 
by the Mahomedans in the present manner necessarily gives political reforms a 
communal character, and the Mahomedans should not blame the Hindus, if the 
demand for political reforms made in a communal spirit is also demurred to in 
a communal spirit. 

Separation of Sind, 

As for fhe separation of Sind, the same considerations apply also in this 
case. One can legitimately ask for the separation of Sind only If it can be 
proved that, as a matter of administrative efficiency or the economic well-being 
of the population as a whole, it is desirable to separate it from Bombay. But 
no secret has been made of the fact that the separation of Sind is being demand- 
ed for no other than communal reasons, and with the object of securing a set 
off or an additional hostage in Mahomedan hands as against the advantage 
which the Hindus have over the Muslim minorities in other provinces. If pro 
vinces are to be reorganished on the linguistic basis or any other principle, let 
those principles be applied to Sind along with the rest of India. There is no 
point in the Muslim’s insistence upon the separation of Sind immediately and 
apart from the reformation of the Andhra, Karnatak, etc., as separate provinces. 

It does not seem to be realised that provincial reorganiza ion is a very difficult 
problem, and no one should be easily misled by the example of the National 
Congress in redrafting its constitution seven years ago, could easily form new 
provinces for its own administration and propaganda purposes on the linguistic 
basis, because it involved not a pie worth of extra expenditure to anybody. 

No one can seriously suggest, however, that the regrouping of provinces for 
actual political administration, involving as it does, an expenditure of crores of 
rupees, is on the same footing as the distribution of provinces under the Congress 
Government. The linguistic basis is, of course, a plausible criterion. But it 
would be wrong to assume that all provinces could be reorganized on that basis 
for political administration immediately, though there may be a vocal demand 
for it ever now by several provinces. It would be still more wrong to seek the 
separation of a province like Sind for manifestly communal reasons. An im- 
portant question like the redistribution of a province which affects vitally the 
welfare of the population as a whole ought not to be decided by the strength 
of a communal majority alone ; it should have behind it the support of a con- 
siderable section of the minority community also. Even those, who in the 
National Congress, favoured a resolution for an immediate beginning of Sind, 
Andhra, Karnatak and Utkal as new linguistic provinces, were not satisfied 
with the financial merits of the proposition, as has been proved by the appoint- 
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merit of a Committee for considering the financial position of Sitid though strictly 
speahing the Committee should have been given the task of mquinng into tUe 
cases of Andhra, Karnatak, Utkal as well at the same time. The appointment 
of the Committee is again futile, when we take into account the fact that iVlr. 
Jinnah's block presentation of Muslim demands so for stands as it _is, m case 
the decision of the Committee were conceivably adverse to the separation of bind. 

Public Services. 

As regards the demand for reservation of a share for the Mahomedatis in 
all public services, I must say that 1 personally cannot agree to it on principle. 
The thing can be easily reduced to an absurdity iii practice. I confess, I have 
no idea as to how shares are to be carved out and maintained from time to bme 
for particular communities in every administrative department. Logically there 
must also be proportionate division of total amount of salaries or grades of 
seniority. The Government have already gone or are going as far as they could, 
out of their pronounced good-will for the Mahomcdans, and consistently with the 
maintenance of minimum efficiency in administration. Fixed numerical shares 
in representation in elective body is a practical proposition, but the reservation 
of posts in public services in every administrative department is a sheer absurdity. 

As regards the veto on initiation of legislative matters in legislative bodies , 
to be given to Mahomedans, I have no clear idea as to how that can be done. 
But I do thick that some understanding will have to be arrived at, in this 
direction. Even as it is, in the working of the present legislative bodies, we 
find that religious and communal matters are dealt with in, an unsatisfactory 
manner, owing to the hurly burly of the legislative procedure. But that is a 
subject on which I am not prepared to offer any more definite views at present. 


Resolutions. 

The full text of the resolutions passed in the Mahasabha by an overwhelm- , 
ing majority only five voting against, runs as follows ; — 

(t) “The Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its conviction that communal re-, 
presentation is fundamentally opposed to the principle of responsible Govern- 
ment and regards the following propositions as essential to be incorporated in 
any future constitution of the country; — (a) that there shall be uniformity of 
franchise for all committees in each province ; (b) that elections to elective bodies 
shall be by mixed electorates ; (c) that there shall be no reservation of seats on 
communal considerations in any of the elective bodies and educational institu- 
tions, but to start with it a minority community in any province was to demand 
reservation of seats, such reservation may be granted only in the Legislatures 
for a short period and on the basis mentioned in the clause ; (d) in no circums- 
tances, however, shall there be any reservation of seats in favour of any majority 
community; (e) the basis or representation of different communities shall be 
uniform, such as adult population, voting strength, or taxation ; (f) redistribution 
of provinces in India if and when necessary shall be made on their merits in 
the light of the principles capable of general application with due regard to 
aiministrative, financial and similar other considerations, but no new provinces 
shall be created with the object of giving a majority to any particular community; 
(g) with regard to the Muslim demand for the separation of Sindh the Hindu 
Maha Sabha is of opinioii that the creation of new provinces primarily or solely 
with_ a view to_ increasing^ the number of provinces in which a particular com- 
munity shall be in majority is fraught with danger to the growth of sound nation- 
alism in the country and lyill divide India into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

( 2 ) As the redistribution of any province without the consent and agreement 
of the two major communities residing in that province is likely to increase the. 
arca_ of communal conflict and endanger relations between the two major com- 
munities no only in the province but throughout India, and 

t,. . separation of Sindh will not only be a costly financial proposition, 

but w^uld also arrest Its economic development and its educational advancement 
na deprive the people of Sindh of many undeniable benefits of their association*. 
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with the more advanced people of other parts of the Bombay Presidency in their 
economic as well as political development, Sin’h should not be separated from 
the Bombay Presidency. 

(4) In case of provinces like North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
and Scheduled Districts steps should be taken to secure with as little delay as 
possible the benefit of a regular system of administration both judicial and 
executive so as to leave no ground for refusing them the full benefit of the future 
reformed constitution of the Government ot India. 

(6) There shall be no communal representation in public services which 
must be open to all communities on the basis of merit and competency ascer- 
tained through open competitive tests. 

(6) This meeting appoints the following committee to confer with any com- 
mittees appointed by other public bodies for the purpose of drafting a Swaraj 
constitution for India. The committee is directed to adhere strictly to funda- 
inental propositions laid down in the above resolution. The President is autho- 
rised to amend the list as the situation arise : — 

Dr. Moonje, the Hon’ble Sir Sankaran Nair, Member, Council of State,' 
Mr. C. Vijairaghava Chariar of Salem, Mahatma Hansraj, Bhai Parmanand 
Dewan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, the Hon’ble Rai Ramsarandas Bahadur, 
Member, Council of State, Professor GulshanRai, Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, 
Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava, Pandit Devaratna Sharma, Hari Har Swaroop 
Shastri, Neki Ram Sharma, Babu Jagat Narainlal, the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh, K. C. I. E. Member, Council of State, Kunwar Rananjaya Singh, Shanker 
Misra, Harish Chandra Bajpai, Mukut Beharilal Bhargava, Kumar Ganganand 
Sinha, Hirendra Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Neogi, Padamaraj Jain, M. S. Aney, Dr. 
Cholker, Dr. Choith'am, Mr. Jairamdas Daulat Ram, Profo H. L. Chablani, La'a 
Sri Ram Lala Deshbandhu, and Mr. Shivdas Chamsi. The amendment moved 
by Sardar Narmadaprasad Sinha which was seconded by Mr. Mukut Beharilal 
Bhargava supported by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was for deleting clause 
(f) on the ground that its purpose was amply served by clause (e) which all of 
them fully supported. Without clause (f) the resolution was the same as the 
February resolution of the All-India Hindu Sabha meeting at Delhi which was 
placed before the All-Parties Conference. It is not the same as the All Parties 
Conference resolution which contemplates the possibility of separation of the 
Sindh on the fulfilment of certain conditions and which was dissented to by Maha 
Sabha representatives. It is wrong to state that Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi- 
yaji and a few others supported in the Conference the decision of the All-Parties 
Conference in favour of the separation of Sindh. 

The mover and the supporter of the amendment spoke against the separa- 
tion of Sindh. Pandit Malaviya interrupting. Dr. Moonje’s suggestion that he 
might favour the separation expressly repudiated this interpretation of his atti- 
tude and said he entirely supported the Delhi resolution of the All-India Hindu 
Sabha. 

The amendment secured only five votes and was defeated. The C. P. dele- 
gates, including tried Congressmen and thorough nationalists present in the 
Assembly solidly voted in favour of the main resolution. 


TKe Bengal Provincial Hindu SabKa Conference. 

The fourth sossion of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 
hold its first sitting at Mymonsingh on the 21ST APRIL 1928 amidst scenes 
of great enthusiasm. The huge pandal was tastefully decorated with 
wreaths, multrooloured flags and numerous mottos befitting the occasion. 
There was a large attendance of delegates and visitors. Many lady 
fiolegatoB were also present. Amongst the distinguished persons were Dr, 
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Monnje, Bhai Pamanaiid, Swami, Satyanand, Swami Viswanand, Sj. 
Padamrai Jain and many local zemindars ns well as a large nurafeorol 
Brahmin pandits hailing from diEferenb parts oi the district. Alter the 
“ Bande Mataram ” song the Chairman oi the Reception Committee road nis 
speech welcoming the delegates. 

The Chairman’s Address. 

Maharaja Bbupondra Ch. Singha of Susang in course of his address as 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee atter oSering a cordial welcome 
to the assembled delegates dwelt on the steady evolution of Hindu religion 
and culture under the conserving influence of Barnasram Dharma and the 
free spirit of Vaishnavism. 

He also referred to the rise of Islam in those parts and emphasised the 
extremely fraternal relations between the sister communities to which not 
only a living memory but literature of the type of the Mymensingh ballads 
so refreshingly testify. , : ■ ’ . 

He pleaded for the restoration of the time-honoured amity by rooting 
out from the minds of the Mahomedana the seeds of antagonism. He 
reproved the dubious methods of conversion pursued by Christian agencies 
among tbo bill people and the depressed classes and called upon the con- 
foronce to decide the question of prosolytisation and removal of social dis- 
abilities of the lower sections. 

The speahor concluded by citing among other questions for considera- 
tions the need of devising suitable methods of reclaiming dishonoured women, 
the desirability of arbitration for settlement of social disBonsions and tbo 
provision of adequate representation for minorities in Bengal. 

The President Mohamopadhyaya Pramathanatb Tarkabhusan then rose 
amidst cheers and delivered his presidential address, 

The President’s Address. 

The President who rose to speak amidst scenes of deep enthusiasm 
stimulated by the singing of the national song by a chorus of girls delivered a 
striking address which he frequently supplemontod by extempore comments. 

He said that he undertook the responsibility though conscious of the 
stupendous nature of the task for which bis capacity was too limited, 
because he had robust faith in the power of their united call born of honest 
purpose, and if ho could say anything satisfactory in tbo conference, it 
should be regarded as due to the influence that their united call would 
exert on him rather than to his own individual merit. 

Present Condition of Hindus, 

Referring to the present condition of tbo Hindu race the president said 
that in no period of Indian history the Hindus were faced with such a 
terrible catastrophe as at present. To think how many forces have arrayed 
themselves to exterminate Hinduism from the face of . the earth is sure to 
give rise to terror and despair in the heart of every Hindu. On the one 
hand the grinding poverty, appalling ignorance, disunion- and evergrowing 
mutual jealousy among the Hindus and on the other the materialistic oivili- 
sation ^ of other countries with their thoughtfulness, pride of wealth and 
invinoimo self-conceit are trying to destroy what is good,- pure and captivat- 
ing in Hinduism. 1 bo present day Hindus who have not only forgot their 
past hut have lost oven the power to guess what would bo their future wero 
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not in the least ashamed to pave their way for the destruction of the whole 
race for their individual selfish ends. 

He then eulogised those who had established branches of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in different provinces of India as their actions bespoke of patrio- 
tism and love of religion. As regards the future of the Hindus the President 
could see a silver lining to all those disheartening aspect of the present time. 
Ho maintained that the Hindus in near future would permeate the whole world 
with their ideal and bring peace and happiness by the spiritual elevation of 
mankind. Though disliked by selfish peoples in whom beastly propensities 
predominate the Hindus would continue living till eternity. 

Characteristics of Hinduism. 

Dwelling on the characteristics of Hinduism the president said Hindus 
differed from other races in that they had the wonderful powers of moulder- 
ing every antagonistic feeling in themselves as well as in othei's in such a 
way as to make it help their own elevation. No nation had been able to 
make others as its own as the Hindus did. The Hindus never stood in the 
way of other races coming into the Hindu fold by preserving their respective 
distinctness. In this connection ho mentioned the cases of the Sikas, 
Yavanas, Hnnas and others who came to India either for conquest or trade 
and who took what were good and pure in Hinduism and prided themselves 
in proclaiming Hindus. Continuing, the President said history is full of 
instances of foreigners embracing Hinduism. He referred to the cave 
writings recently discovered at “ Boshanagar ” which recorded the conversion 
of Helicdora, a foreigner. He cited " Vaishnavism, Sainism and minor 
religious system ” by Sir R. G. Vandarkar for further reference on the 
subject. Many instances of foreigners being converted to Hinduism, the 
president said, may bo cited. 

The President next compared the present state of degradation in the 
Hindu race with its ancient days of glory. The greatest enemy that the 
Hindus have to fight, the president said, is within themselves — their want 
of confidence in their own power, greatness and their own self. 

The presidential speech was occasionally punctuated by cheers and it 
was much appreciated by the audience. After the conclusion of the presi- 
dent’s speech the sitting was adjourned. 

The Subjects Committee Meeting. 

The Subjects Committee met inside the Town Hall and no outsider was 
allowed in. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed amongst the delegates 
on account of the manner, method and personnel of the Subjects Committee 
ns being confined to a particular group controlled by the Calcutta Hindu 
Sava. The allegations wore made that election of members to the Subjects 
Committee was not made with due notice and in conformity with the usual 
constitutional procedure. It transpired that speeches were made in the 
Subjects Committee by some of the prominent members of the Calcutta 
Hindu Sava declaring that protection of Hindu rights was the only consider- 
ation which should guide the Hindu in all their endeavours and for the 
attainment of this they wore prepared to sacrifice the Congress and the 
Hindu-Moslem unity. When the Jubbulpur resolution about the Unity 
Conference proposal came up for discussion objections wore made that no 
political question should bo discussed in the Hindu Sava. While the com- 
mittee adopted, the Jubbulpore resolution by a majority of votes, it declined 
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to diEcuEB any resolution on tlie Simon Commissioni Tho loakago of thoso 
discussions and tho manner of tho formation of a Subjoota Oummittoo 
created immense sensation. 

In the Open Session, 

The atmosphere was eloctrioal when the Conference reassembled in 
the evening. A printed notice was given to tho President by some of tho 
delegates to form a new Subjects Committee, as tho Committee already 
formed was unconstitutional. After the condolence and a nomcontroversial 
resolution were moved from the chair and adopted tho president appealed 
to tho objectors to waive their objections, though ho fully admitted that tho 
Subjects Committee was not properly constituted, as formation of a now 
Subjects Committee was not possible at that stage. This was ultimately 
accepted by the Oppositionists when the President declared that before tho 
Conference met to'morrow a now Subjects Committee would bo formed 
according to constitutional rules to discuss the remaining proposals. 

Mr. Mahhan Lnl Son proposed tho Jubbulporo resolution for adoption 
which was seconded by Mr. Ananga Mohon Dam and Mr. Charu Chandra 
Ray proposed an amendment for putting off tho considor.stion of portions 
of the resolution regarding Sind and tho North Western Frontier Province 
till the All-Parties Conference met in Delhi. This was duly supported. 
Bahu Surja Kumar Som proposed a second amendment to drop that resolu- 
tion on the ground that no political matter should bo discussed in tho Hindu 
Sava as it was constituted. At this time tho President Mahamohapadbya 
Pramatha Noth Tarhabhusan left tho meeting asking Dr. Sunity Chatterjea to 
preside. Dr. Chatteijco ruled out of order tho amendment of Suija Babu 
who pointed out that ho had intended to move bis amendment ns a separate 
resolution but the President requested him not to do so but to move it ns an 
amendment. In spite of this tho President declared that as ho was tho Presi- 
dent then, ho was not hound by any undertaking given by the President who 
had loft the meeting. Speeches were made for and against tho amendment 
of Charu Babu. After Babu Satyendra Mitter and Dr. Moonje had spoken 
elaborately one for and tho other against tho amendment, tho President put 
the amendment to vole and as voting could not bo counted owing to the 
hugeness of tho gathering and tho lateness of hour tho meeting was adjourned 
till 9 A.M. the next morning. Tho proceedings throughout wore tumultuous. 

The number of delegates came up on 3000 in the evening. In view of 
tho strong feeling amongst tho delegates a compromise was arrived at 
between Dr. Moonje on the one side and Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter and 
Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarkar on the other to request tho President to rule out 
all controversial and political resolutions concerning All-India matters from 
discussion. ^ Wo give below a short resume of tho proceeding of tho con- 
ference as given in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta 


A Short Resume of Proceedings. 

. third annual session of the Provincial Hindu Conference at Mymen- 

Singh IS over. It is a pity, that the Provincial Hindu Shabha had not 
‘be Conference earlier. The rules regarding the formation 
of Subiecls Committee of the Conference, were framed in a Executive Com- 
mittec meeting of the Provincial Shabha at Calcutta on the 17th April,— and 

‘b® 20th. These rules 

provided that the Subjects Committee would be formed by the members of 
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the Provincial Hindu Shava, ten members elected by the Reception Com- 
mittee, and two members elected by each District Hindu Shava. The Reception 

Committee met on the evening of the 20th April— on a very short notice to 

elect ten members for the Subjects Committee, and as a result of the short notice, 
— not more than 30 or 40 members, out of a total strength of 500 members of 
the R. C. could participate in the election. Objections were raised by various 
members, but after about two hours’ debate, a compromise was made, and ten 
members for the Subjects Committee were elected. The Conference commenced 
at 8 a. m. on the 21st April— the whole pandal with an accommodating capacity 
of about five thousand people, was full. 

“ The address by the Maharaja of Shushang, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee and the Presidential address were highly appreciated and greatly applaud- 
ed. After these addresses were finished, the Conference adjourned at 1 1 a. m. It 
was announced then, that the Subjects Committee would meet from 2 p. m., and 
the open conference at 7 p. m. In the meantime demonstrations of lathi, sword 
and dagger plays, and other physical feats, were arranged for, in the pandal 
between 2 p.m. and 6 p. m. — which could not unfortunately be witnessed by mem 
bers of the Subjects Committee. 

“ Many resolutions were adopted by the Subjects Committee, in that sitting, 
the most controversial two being, — one adopted by the All-India Hindu Mahasava 
relating to joint electorate, and separation of Sindh — and the other relating to 
boycott of Simon Commission. The general sense of the members was that 
Political questions, affecting the Hindu community in particular should be taken 
up, and those affecting all the communities in India, should be left for decision 
by the Congress. On this principle the members of the Subjects Committee by 
majority of votes decided, that the policy to be adopted with regard to the Simon 
Commission should not be taken up and discussed in this conference. As regards 
representation in legislative bodies,— distribution of services, separation of Sind 
from the Province of Bombay, grant of Reforms to the N. W. F. P. the Committee 
by a majority of votes, adopted the resolution of the Hindu Mahasabha. This 
upset the Swarajist members of the Subjects Committee and they gave notice 
of an amendment to be moved in the open conference on the Sindh question. 

“ The open session commenced at 8 p. m.— and after a few resolutions had 
been moved from the chair,— the President left the pandal, leaving Dr. Suniti 
K. Chatterjee in charge of the Presidential seat. 

“ When the resolution regarding representation in Legislative bodies, reserva- 
tion of seats, and separation of Sindh, came up, two amendments were proposed, 
one by Babu Charu Chandra Ray, and the other by Babu Surya Kumar Shome. 
On a reference, the President . ruled, that the proposal of Babu Surya Kumar 
Shome could not be taken as an amendment, it being in the nature of an original 
resolution. On the ruling of the President, the House became chao ic — so much 
so, that it became .doubtful for a time, if it would be possible to continue the con- 
ference. After enormous trouble, however, peace was restored for a time, and 
support and opposition of the original resolution and of Charu Babu’s amend- 
ment went on for a considerable length of time. At about rr p. m. the amendr 
ment was put to vote, and apparently it was lost by a majority, but the Swarajists 
claimed a division. As it was already too late at night, the President ordered 
that votes would be taken again on the next day (i. e. 22nd April). 

“ In the morning of the 2 2nd April the President got a notice, that a 
resolution would be moved in the open conference, — that the Subjects Com- 
mittee was not properly constituted and therefore the conference could not 
proceed without the Subjects Committee being formed anew. Owing to the 
rules about the constitution of the Subjects Committee, having been drawn 
up by the Executive Committee of the Provincial Sabha, — anl not by the 
Provincial Committee itself, and the Reception Committee having elected 
members for the Subjects Committee in a hurry, without sufficient notice, — the 
constitution of the Subjects Committee was thought doubtful. Moreover, if that 
question came up before the open conference, — the session would take at least 
one day more to finish. That would upset all arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of the delegates and volunteers, who had been accommodated in schools, 
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condition, that the school premises would be vacated positively 

the 22nd. „ • j .u 

i-.v,gv^>..»dons for a compromise opened. Thanhs to Dr. Moonjee and tne 
leaders of all the parties, a compromise was effected, in this way, that in 
the open conference, the President would give his ruling, that the organisers of 
the conference and many delegates being of opinion, that controversial All- 
India Political questions, such as the separation of Sindh, and boycott of Simon 
Commission, should not be taken up and discussed _ in this conference, the 
resolution regarding representation in Legislative bodies, reservation of seats, 
and separation of Sindh, that was taken up and discussed in the open conference, 
should be given up, and no votes should be taken on that resolution. After this 
compromise was arrived at, — and before^ its announcement in the open confe- 
rence, — the Subjects Committee met again, and drew up fresh resolutions on 
various other subjects 1 The open conference, began its sitting at 2 p. ra. and 
the President gave his ruling as noted above. The other resolutions were then 
moved and carried peacefully, and the conference terminated at 10 p. m. after 

a stirring speech from the President. _ . . ^ 

" In his concluding speech the President said that the organisation of 
Hindu Sabhas. all over India was a happy augury of the times. The orthodox 
Brahmin Pandit Samaj, had kept aloof from the movement, only on the apprehen- 
sion,— that the organisers would not show any respect for them, and the Hindu 
Shastras. But he came here — as a representative of that Brah iiin Pandit 
Samaj — and went with the belief that the organisers of the Hindu Shava would 
not be disrespectful to that Samaj, nor to the Shastras. The Brahmins are the 
descendants of ‘ Dadhich’ and know how to perish for the good of others. The 
Shastras are vast, and can meet any situation that arises— only another ‘ Vedab- 
vas ’ is necessary to give a correct interpretation for the present critical stage 
of the Hindus, and he carried the hope that by the present Hindu Shava move- 
ment, the Hindus are only preparing the country for another Vedabyas to come”. 
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The Kerala Youth Conference. 

, Kerala Youth Conforonoo commenced its sittings at Puyyanur 

in Tellicherry District on the 27th May 1928. At the outset Mr. Komborbail 
as Chairman of the Reception Committoo welcomed the dologatos. This 
ovor Doctor Varadarnjulu Naidu was proposed to tho ohair amidst loud cheers. 
The follotVing is his Presidontal Address ; — 

Referring to tho mission of tho youth Dr. Naidu said : — “ Your immo* 
diato mission is national. It is now high timo that you should decide whether 
India should bo free or bo a subject country of a foreign nation. The fate 
of unhorn Indians depends upon your courage and sacrifice and our mother 
country calls upon you for vigorous and manly action. Tho eyes of all our 
countrymen, arc now upon the youth of Kerala, because the social and 
economical iniquities under which the people of Kerala suffer are a sturab* 
hng block in the way of real political work in your province. It is a national 
could^ bo solved only by youngmon with burning patriotism 
which would face maobino guns. Our liberty and national honour are in 
aanger. If tho youiig men of to-day would act bravely, national victory is 
certain. If you fail our children and grand-children would curse you. Our 
cause IS noble. You may have to die in tho struggle for freedom, but your 
memoiy would live. Under the influence of tho enemy of our national 

misguided countrymen may abuse us or stono us 
ut your country should bo your idol and its service your religion. 
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Swarajya your goal. British Imperialism, which keeps us in bondage, not 
only denies us our birth-right, hut suppresses our natural desire for our 
national growth and development. It has enslaved our body and mind and 
as a result, there are parties and individuals in this country, who are pre- 
pared to sell their national and individual honour for a job in the Govern- 
ment service ”. 

The president condemned in strong terms the present day caste system 
which has destroyed all consciousness of self-respect and liberty in the 
masses.” “ Our social wrong are sapping the very foundation of our national 
life.” And the president said “ your first and foremost duty is to rebel 
against caste system and its horrors. The caste-ridden Hindu society is the 
most disintegrating force in the way of solving the National problem.” 

According to the president, the way of cleansing Hindu Dharraa of all 
the black-spots does non lie in excluding Brahmins altogether — but lies in the 
direction of actively co-operating with such Brahmins and Pancbamas as are 
interested in the welfare of the society. While advocating a bold fight against 
orthodoxy and caste distinctions. Dr. Naidu condemned the idea of carrying 
on a crusade against a particular community which will be suicidal. 

While declaring that nationalism is the highest form of Dharma, Dr. 
Naidu said that the path of the Nationalist is not strewn with roses. They 
will have to incur the displeasure of the Government and submit to all the 
tyranny that the Government and its henchmen inflict on them.” It fa only 
men with grim determination, ha said, and of strong will that can resist an 
all powerful Government and demand liberty. 

Continuing the president said that he did not believe in the idea that 
Swaraj can only be obtained where all our caste and communal differences 
wore removed. On the other band he believed that Swaraj will remove all 
these evils and cited the instances of Turkey and Afghanisthan which have 
made a tremendous progress only after they have become politically free. 

" True nationalism,” said Dr. Naidu, “is the only remedy, for all these evils.” 

He said that we could not eradicate our communal and religious ills 
with the help of the foreigners. “ Even the most bigoted of the Brahmins”, 
said Dr. Naidu, “is not racially so arrogant as the ordinary whitemen. We are 
hearing daily of stories of Negroes being lynched in America ”. 

“ The social system ” concluded Dr. Naidu " obtaining in our midst to- 
day and the foreign political system under which we live are both unsuited 
to our future growth ns a nation. The one denies political freedom, while 
the other denies social justice to the masses. Caste and communal move- 
ments are no remedies to our national wrongs. On the other hand comrauna- 
lism is a positive harm and an impediment to national solidarity. The 
recent evils in the Punjab and Madras have shown us that communalism is 
a menace to the national struggle for freedom. Progress, political and 
social, is possible only when you have succeeded in driving away the communa- 
lists from the political field. 

Pledged to those ideals of political freedom and social justice, young 
men should organise themselves in small groups to promote and foster the 
growth of a United Indian Nation to remove all causes of inter-communal 
discord and separatist tendencies by vigourously working for the equality 
and liberty of man, by throwing overboard caste and creed distinctions. 
Young men should plunge headlong into the national service unmindful of the 
consoquoncoB. You may perish in this struggle. India wants thousands of 
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youBRinen with love and life that Laltshtnana offered to Sri Kamohandra in 
the Eatnayana. Wherever our national self-respect is in danger, whenever 
the British attempts to tighten the grip over our country, youngmen should 
offer their services unsolicited. Nationalism is the most potent power that 
would make you a bravo soldier. It is a panacea for the weary spirit. 
Kerala Youngmen should look out and lose no time otherwise you should fad 
behind in the race for National service. I ask every one of you assembled 
here to realise the great responsibility of a young man. Indian Nation is in 
the making and the work is great •, your path is full of thorns. Your sacrifices 
may go un-noticed and unrecognised and even un-heard of, Our own coun- 
trymen would persecute you and belittle your great services. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over Pandit Jawaharalal Nehru 
moved the following resolution ; — This conference is of opinion that youngmen 
should disEOoiato tbemsolvos from communally separate activities and urges 
that they should unite and organise themselves on nationalistic principles 
to work for the liberation of the country.” 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The next resolution appealed to youngmen to take to Swadeshi articles 
especially khadi in order to boycott the British and foreign cloths. 

Another resolution called the Kerala youth to join the Hindnstbsn 
Seva Dal in large numbers. By the last resolution it was resolved that in 
order to carry on a vigorous campaign, politically and socially effective 
among the masses a band of whole time workers may be appointed and suffi- 
cient funds colleotod to maintain them. 

With the concluding speech of the president the conference terminated. 


The Bombay Youth Conference* 

An enthusiastic start was given to the Youth Movement in the Presidency 
at the first session of the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference which opened 
at Bombay on the 21ST JANUAEY 1928 with Mr. K. F. Nariman in 
the chair. 

A largo number of messages from prominent loaders were road including 
one from Mahatma Gandhi, who hoped that the confoTenco would fire the 
youth with the spirit of real service and declared that such sorvioos would 
not ho of any use without the adoption of khaddar. 

All the different problems facing the country were dealt with and tho 
ways of approaching them adopted by the present day loaders were severely 
criticised both by tho Chairman of tho Eooeption Committee Mr. I. K. 
Yagnik and the Presidont. 

Mr. Yagnik appealed to tho audience to concentrate on the oduoation 
of the masses on the lines followed by tho Eussian Soviet Government, by 
which tho students were charged with responsibilities of educating tho peasants 
of selected villages. 

While the Chairman did not stress on tho details of tho political aspect 
of tho work before the youth, Mr. Nariman did not hesitate to urge that 
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even as the honour of Egypt was secured by the youth of Egypt, particularly 
by its attitude towards the Milner Commission, so should the honour of India 
be secured by the youth of India. 

With reference to the Simon Commission, Mr. Nariman exhorted the 
youth to discard insincerity in political and social matters, and to establish 
an institution untrammeled by Government connection or control, where the 
national literature could be studied by the young men and women. 


Resolutions Passed. 

Next day, the 22ND JANUARY a large number of resolutions bearing 
on social and political problems were adopted by the Conference. 

The most practical of them was one by which the Conference decided 
on mass education propaganda through a volunteer corps under the leader- 
ship of Mr. K. F. Nariman. t, ,4 • 4 , • 

It was resolved that the volunteers should visit villages and working 
class areas and ooperate with the Central Youth organisation and other 
organisations in starting and supervising schools, libraries, etc., in the villages 

and resolution called upon the youth to encourage Swadeshi in its 

purest form and boycott British goods in particular. 

A third related to communal unity and demanded that communal elec- 
torates should bo abolished, and joint electorates bo established in their place 
and that the recruitment to the public services should be based solely on the 

^”°°Othof ’resolutions proposed the establishment of an Unemployment 
Bureau, called upon the youth to form volunteer organiaations. urged eradi- 
cation of social evils, condemned Miss Mayo’s book, declared in favour of 
making racing illegal and urged the immediate onforcament of prohibition m 
Se Bombay Presidency, and protested against the Scout movement being 
made an Imperial movement and urged that it must be conducted on purely 

national lines, adopted to Indian conditions. _ 4 1, 4 

The last resolution condemned the Simon Commission and called on the 
youth to boycott it at every stage and in every form. 

There was only one disaontiont who tried to put his case against the 
boycott, but could not get a hearing. The Conference then concluded. 


The Karachi Youth Conference. 

The Karachi Youth Conference met on the 27TH MAY at Karachi. 
The midionce amounted to about 6,000. Prof. Vaswani was elected president 
amidst great enthusiasm. The spacious pandal was decorated with inspiring 
mottoes. The youth band played. . . 

The following are extracts from Prof. Yaswani 8 address . 

■' I come to you as a Bhikshu in India long ago appeared. Millions 
do him rovorenoe to-day. Ho became Buddha. In his heart was compas- 
Su for all creatures, in his heart was love for humanity and he said to 
hS disciples : ■ Go ye my disciples and ask people, if they keep remembrance. 

Bbiksbu come to you with the question : ‘ Do you keep remembrance 1 
Do you remember her— India, the mother,— in your dress and diet, in your 
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studies and daily life 1 Do you reraembor Bharata T I know many of us 
talk of her but when did trick of talk help people 1 Look not for freedom^ 
in talk, in noise and excitement. What is needed is Shakti and Shakti- 
grows in siloice. Strength, more strength is what will take the nation 
forward. Not paper resolutions, hut silent resolves have mode , nations 
great. Japan is a great nation ; Japan is a silent nation ; Japan has deve- 
loped constructive qualities of character. 

“ India needs Ashramas for the young. In the nation’s youth is my 
hope. They can make the nation new, but they must be bound together in 
the service of India. The Bharat Yuvak Sangha (or Fellowship of Young 
India) is meant to link together youngmon in different provinces for a 
common service through common love and reverence for India and her 
csseiitial message is love for all races, for all religions. I believe that all 
nations are limbs of the one body of Divine Humanity and I believe that all 
religions are in a mensuro, small or great, reflectors of the one light — the 
light of the Spirit. 1 believe that we must build the national in the univer- , 
sal ; wo must build a new nation in Truth and Love. I believe also that a 
true international must reflect inself in the national. I believe that the 
world is waiting for a now type of nationalism — a nationalism that will bo 
human, that will bo spiritual. 1 believe also that the world is waiting for 
a now typo of the international that will not bo abstract, but a concrete 
international that w’ill show itself in national institutions and make for the 
revival and reconstruction of the life of the nations. In other words I 
believe that international without national is empty even as the national 
without the international is blind. Wo need both and I may say that this 
ideal inspires the Youth Movement concerning which I am to speak. 

“ I^ attach great importance to bodily culture. To-day youngmen go 
about with broken bodies. I often say body-building is nation-building. I 
believe this to bo profoundly true. Ancient Greece was great and I have 
asked myself the question what was the secret of the greatness of ancient 
Greece. Ancient Greece was highly intellectual but the civilization of ancient 
Greece was not merely of the intellectual type ; her civilization was also 
aesthetic. ^ More I study the history of Humanity the more I find that every 
vital civilization has been in a measure, small or great, a synthetic civilization. 
1 believe the^ note of the coming age — the note of the new civilization is 
going to be built through fellowship between East and West. One funda- 
mental note of the new civilization will bo a note of integration. India fell 
because matter was sundered from the spirit. The body was separated from 
mind. India fell when she developed a contempt for the physical. Over 
and over again in the pages of Upanishads the Eishis sing that matter is 
a manifestation of the mind. 1 desire that body and mind, body and soul, 
which for a long time have boon kept apart, should bo reintegrated in the life 
of India. The conception of the spiritual life as divorced from the earth,— 
divorced from the material or physical needs — is to bo combated. Youngmen 
should build up their bodies. 

I want young men to study lives of groat heroes of India and those of 
heroes of the other parts of the world. Let young men study the lives of 
Bhishma, Sivaji, Prithviraj, Hanuman, MeSiney, Garibaldi, Abraham, Lin- 
coln and other great men of action. So will youth grow in the spirit of 

courage. In every month one day may bo sot apart as sacred to tho memory 
of a great hero. 
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"The Sangha boliovos also in the value of ancient culture. It seems 
to mo there are two extremes in regard to this suhiect. There are some who 
think that Indian culture is useless. I am afraid this was the view of 
Macaulay who said that the whole library of oriental literature was not 
worth a single shelf of occidental library. Ho thought Indian culture as 
useless. Then there is the other exti’ome. According to some Indian culture 
is perfect. I do not believe that any culture is final. I believe that 
human cultures progress as civilizations progress. Recognising that Indian 
culture is not the final, I submit in all humility that Indian culture has a 
groat message for the modern world. Indian culture is permeated with the 
spirit of a great ideal and I want that the high, spiritual ideal to flow .again 
into the life of India and modern world.” 


The Assam Youngmen’s Conference. 

The first sess’on of the Assam Provincial Youngmen’s Conference com- 
menced at 8-30 A. St. on Juno 11th at Nowgong in the Hindu Conference 
Pandal. Sj. Tarunram Phukan, President-elect was conducted to the pandal 
in a huge procession singing national songs marking time with shouts of 3ando 
Mataram etc. Proceedings began with a nation.al song in chorus. Then Mr. 
Haladhar Bbuyan, Chairman, Reception Committee read out his welcome 
address. In the course of his speech the Chairman regretted the lull that 
overtook our national life. He appealed to all youths to wake up and take to 
service of the motherland. If they did not listen to the clarion call of the 
nation no youth from outside would come to the rescue. Outsiders came there 
only to plunder the riches of the land, for instance ho revealed a huge monthly 
drainage of about lacs of rupees from Assam in lieu of cigarettes. Ho 
condemned the use of foreign cloths. The Chairmen finished his speech in 
a business like way chalking out tho programme on tho lino of co-operative 
movement, physical culture, ostablishmeut of libraries and reading rooms etc. 
He appealed for Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme. Then ho 
appealed to have inspiration from liberalism of Mahapurush Sankar Dev 
and tho sacrifice of Swami Vivekanand. 

Then Mr. Harendra Chandra Cbaudhury while proposing the President to 
tho chair paid a groat eulogy to Assam in the days of non-co-operation. Ho 
said that under tho leadership of Sf. Phukan Assam found no moan place in 
tho history of India. Ho believed that oven now if Phukan, leaving tho 
Assembly Hall to some other, goes to the villages Assam would rise again 
fi’om where she had fallen. As regfirds tho aim of this Youngmon’s Con- 
ference ho said that all the organisations, bo it political social or religious, 
should have one and the same goal that was country's salvation. Ho 
appealed to Sj. Pukhan to come among them to load tho youths of Assam. 

Then in the midst of thundering cheers tho President delivered an 
eloquent, impressive and pursnasivo speech, in course of which ho said that 
oven at this ripe ago of sixty bo was ready to lay down his life for tho 
country, but the apathy and callousncsB of his countymon had disheartened 
him. Finding no other moans ho had been yet clinging to tho Assembly; 
Ho said that though tho N. C. 0. movement was gone tho spirit was there. 
This sort of non-co-operation was practised by tbo Hindus whonovor and 
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wberevor thoir religion vros attaclrcd. Non'co'oporafcion was the only means to 
attain our goal. Ho fully believed that the day should come when the country 
would again be mad alter non-co-operation. Though some people for want^ of 
foresight thought that all our activities failed he assured those sceptic mind 
that materials were kept ready and the time was coming when a little spark 
would hurst it into a great volcano. 

He then dwelt at length on the boycott of the Simon Commission and how 
it was entrapping our leaders with the help of leaders as tamed elephants did 

wild ones. _ j i 

Ho dealt with the urgency of physical culture and rogretod physical 
degeneration of the youth. Ho said that though he was old he could challenge 
any young man present to fight a duel. Ho asked the young men to do all 
those things neglected by others. Young man should have no programme, 
thoir programme was to rush to whore others do not. 

The Presidential speech lasted for about one hour and a naif. Resolu- 
tions forming Executive Committee, organising Akharas and associations 
throughout the Province etc. uero adopted. Dr. Moonjo and His Holiness 
the Garamouria Satradhikar were very kind to point out the physical degener- 
ation of the youths and advised them to build their body and to have moral 
courage to take to constructive works for the Indian nationality. 

Immediately after the Conference, the Assam Provincial Youngmens’ 
Association passed a resolution requesting the All-India Jubik Sangha to 
send dologatoB to All-World Youth Conference nominating Professor Mohan 
C. E. D. Naidu the renowned Phycho-Physical culturist to represent India. 


The All.India Depressed Classes’ Conference, 

Amid scenes of enthusiasm, the business session of the All-India Depres- 
sed Classes’ Conference commenced in New Delhi on the 26TH FEBRUARY 
1928. The largo audience included delegates from all the mafor provinces 
of India ; and among the distinguished visitors wore Mr. J.' A. Shillidy, 
I. C. S., Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya and Pundit Shamhehari Misra from the 
Council of State. 


Presidential Address. 


Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja, in opening the session, said that thoir presonoo 
in largo numbers, indicated the interest they were taking in the move- 
ment. It showed that they were nearer their goal, and would soon come into 
thoir own. 


At the outset he outlined some of the points which would ho placed before 
the Statutory Commission on their behalf, and then pointed out that thoir move- 
ment was a national one for the uplift of 60 millions of people. Ho did not 
want to include in the term depressed classes any elass that did not belong to 
the untouchables ’ or Adi-Hindus, for there wore many who liked to come 
under this category only to get special treatment from the Government. 
The mam question before the depressed classes was whether they had gained 

r J? n the bureaucracy to those returned as 

roprcsontatiycs of the people, and whether the Montford Reforms had in- 
creased thoir happiness. His answor was an emphatic “ No.” The greatest 
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calamity that could befall India was the immediate grant of self-Govarnmanfe. 
The administration of the transferred snbjeots in the Provinces had not been 
a success, because they had not produced the proper typo of men whom 
democracy required— men with liberal sympathies transcending distinctions of 
caste and creed. 

The depressed closes would co-operate with the Simon Commission in 
order to tell them that, for two thousand years and more, the so-called high 
caste Indians had treated them worse than beasts. A dog could sloop on 
the bed of its Brahmin master, but a person of the depressed class would be 
treated as a barbarian of the darkest ages of the world, and would bo denied 
water to drink and made to live in a hovel not fit for pigs to live in. They 
would tell the Commission that they could not but view with fear and 
anxiety, the decreasing power of the British element and the increasing 
power of the caste-bound oligarchy, and that the Commission should on no 
account sacrifice the interests of the weak minority communities, to the 
wishes and sentiments of the majority community. They would tell them 
that the politically minded classes formed but a microscopic minority who 
were now nervous of being exposed rogordiug their real attitudo towards the 
depressed classes, and were therefore afraid of facing the Commission. 

Unless the depressed classes, who formed one-sixth of the population, 
were given the fullest opnortunity for development, physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual, India would never get Swaraj. 

They wanted proper and adequate representation in the various legis- 
latures through communal electorates, and not by nomination. Communal 
representation, through special electorates, was needed to enable them to 
send real representatives who alone could faithfully communicate bo the 
Government the wishes of the depressed classes and not the selection by the 
Madras Government of a Brahmin to represent the depressed classes — a 
nomination which was a negation of all principles of democratic representa- 
tion. Mr. Raja also urged the appointment of one member of the depressed 
classes to the Provincial Cabinets, and also one to the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy. Concluding, ho declared that the depressed classes did nob 
want to ioin any party. They had their own party and they would do what 
they thought was right and wise. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The Conference then adopted throe resolutions. The first resolution ex- 
pressed loyalty to the British Throne and also recorded its condolence at the 
deaths of Sir George Paddisou, Mr. K. Munuswami Pillai and Mr. Likiram 
Chaudhri. 

The Simon Commission. 

The second resolution expressed confidence in the composition of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, and recorded its appreciation of the British 
action in appointing it before 1929, The Conforenee requested Sir John 
Simon not to overlook the representation of the Depressed Classes on any 
Committee, central or provincial. 

The Conference also appointed a committee to collect material to bo 
placed before the Royal Commission, and called upon all associations in 
different provinces to place their case before the Commission. 

Mr. B. C. Mandal (Bengal) in proposing the resolution, said that India 
was weak socially, politically and economically and could not win freedom 
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by force. The only course now open for them was to get solf-Govemraent 
by supplication and by co-operating with the Commission. All through the 
past for centuries, inhuman treatment had been meted out to the depressed 
classes by the Hindus ; and their lot did not improve under the , Mussalman 
regime. Under the British rule, they wore politically equal to the highest 
castes in the country, and with Lord Birkenhead’s assurance their future 
was safe. Unless and until the high classes removed the caste barriers, they 
(the depressed classes) would not co-operate with the higher castes, either 
socially or politically. The Depressed Classes wore equal in number to the 
Mussalmans and therefore should be given the same treatment as was accorded 
to the latter. 

Ihe resolution was largely supported by delegates from Bombay, Berar, 
Cential Provinces, United Provinces, and the Punjab and wes passed unani- 
mously. 

Demand for Separate Electorates. 

The last resolution urged upon the Government to create separate 
elcctoiatcB for the Depressed Classes and to widen the franchise to enable 
their representatives to seek election to the various Provincial and Central 
Legislatures. They also requested the Government to increase the number 
of seats in the legislature for the depressed classes in proportion to their 
number, and condemned the present systems of nomination as inequitable, as 
non-depressed class people were nominated to represent ttom. The Conference 
adjourned. 

Next day, the 27TH FEBRUARY the first resolution urged upon His 
Majesty’s Government to appoint members of the depressed classes on the 
Executive Councils in all provinces. 

The second resolution demanded of the Government of India proper 
and adequate representation of the depresses classes in all the public services. 

The third resolution requested the Government to appoint members of 
the depressed classes as “ chief protectors” in all provinces, apart from Labour 
Commissioners, to safoguared their interests. 

The fourth resolution appealed to the Viceroy to appoint a member 
from the depressed classes to the Council of State. 

The fifth resolution, urged upon the Government of India to proscribe 
“ManuSmriti” and the “ChamarNaroa” written by Shorkhan. 

By the sixth resolution, they appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Gavai, Dovidass and Mandal to investigate into the grivancos of the 
depressed classes in the Punjab and authorised them to place the same 
before the Government, The Consorcnco sympathised with the Sat.yngraba 
started in Amraoti and other places. 

The next resolution urged upon the Government the necessity of appoiut- 
ting members of the depressed classes to represent labour in the various 
legislatures of the country, as they formed the bulk of the labouring popula- 
tion of India. 


The eighth resolution requested the Maharaja of Kutoh (Mandvi) to 
repeal the “ Bhundi Bhuchi”, which was levied on the depressed classes only, 
and causing great hardship, rt 

The last resolution urged upon the Government of India to take stops 

otnploying poor depressed class tenants 
by the landlords in U, P ., Punjab and C. P., without any remuneration. 



Th e Indian Science Congress. 

Tho fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress opened at Calcutta 
on tho 2ND JANUARY 1928 and divided into sections on the next day 
when the Presidents of the Agriculture, Botany and Mathematics and Physics 
sections delivered their presidential addresses. There was no Medical Section 
this year as all papers were road dui-ing tho Tropical Congress. 

Dr. De Groff Hunter who opened the Section of Mathom tics and 
Physics, in tho course of his speech dwelt on tho shape of tho earth and tho 
views of the early inhabitants on this problem. He said orthodox parsons 
refused to believe that tho e.arth was a globe and would not tolerate a 
different view. Sir George Everest’s constants were tho basis of all the 
maps of India to tho present day. Archdeacon Pratt of Calcutta took up tho 
calculation of tho attraction of the Himalayas. Ho formulated tho hypothesis 
of compensation of mountains, by which it was supposed that the matter 
underlying mountains was of less than average density. At that time tho 
earth was generally believed to have a molten interior, and mountains wore 
considered as in a sense floating. 

Tho Geology Section was opened under the presidentship of Prof. 
H. C. Das Gupta of tho Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr. D. C. Nag road 
a paper on tho oocurrenco and genesis of the tin deposits of Gaya District. 
The deposits presented several romai’kablo features, 

Mr. Swaminathan road a paper dealing with Garnets. The scientific as 
well as the economic aspects of tho deposits wore tho subject of active dis- 
cussion in which Professors Krishnaswami and Mr. J. 0. Gupta took tho 
loading part. 

Anthropological Section. 

Over tho section of Anthropology Dr. M. S. Gupta presided. 

ftlr. Asoko Chabterioo, in tho course of a paper entitled " A plea for 
tho protection of Aborigines in India” stated that some of the Aboriginal 
tribes in India, such as the Andamanese, were fast dying out. It was neces- 
sary that steps should bo taken for their protection and preservation before 
it was too late. 

It was resolved that in view of tho fact that it would bo prejudicial to 
tho economic and cultural interests of tho aboriginal tribes of India, should 
there be unrestrained contact between them and individuals representing a 
different state of culture and progress, tho Government bo approached by tho 
Indian Science Congress to institute an immediate enquiry by competent 
anthropologists and other men to go into tho situation and to formulate pro- 
tective legislation in the light of such an enquiry. 

It was further resolved that the Statutory Commission bo approached 
specially to consider tho case of the aborigines of India and to allow the 
Anthropological Section of tho Science Congress to state before tho Commis- 
sion in detail the case of the aborigines in British India and Indian States. 

Agricultural Section. 

In tho section of Agriculture under the presidency of Eao Saheb T. S. 
Vonkatraraan papers wore read on “ Electricity and Agriculture ” and “ Fac- 
tors influencing the growth and sugar-contents of cane ”, 

66 
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Eao Saheb T. S. Vonbatraman, in the course o£ his presidential address, 
referring to the sugar industry in India said : “ The Indian consumption 
of sugar and sugar products is at present, largely, in the form of jaggery- 
A fourth of it however is in the form of refined sugar and now the bulk of 
this article — over 86 per cent — has to be imported from outside, at a cost of 
about Rs. 16 crores each year. In one year, the value of the article thus 
imported exceeded 26 crores. The dumping of refi.ned sugar into the country 
is a serious drain on our wealth. It further exerts an adverse effect on the 
home industry, and might ultimately lead to the extinction of this crop, 

“It is now widely accepted that sugarcane probably originated in India 
and spread to other countries from bete. It was an interesting curiosity to 
our visitors in the years before the Christian Era. Alexander the Great was 
much struck with it, and his followers named it the " Honeyed Reed ' or 
the reed which makes honey without the help of boos. The Indian area 
under sugarcane is nearly half that of the world and hence much greater 
than that of any other single country. This ought to give India the premier 
position as sugar producer. But to-day she has to import largo quantities 
of refined sugar from outside and across wide seas oven to moot hor domestic 
needs.” 

" Radiations and their uses.” 


A very interesting lecture was delivered by Prof, 6. R. Paranjpye, 
Professor of Physios of the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, He 
dealt with “ Radiations and their uses.” The lecture was illustrated by cinema 
films and lantern slides. The lecturer said : — 

"Light is perhaps the most wonderful of all visible things. Light 
enables us to see things about us ; but it does something more than that. 
Although light has been a very familiar thing to mankind, its constitution and 
structure and the very rich variety of its effects, physical, chemical and 
biological, are still shrouded in mystery. The study of the composite nature 
of light began with Newton in 1666. Following him the famous astronomer, 
Horscholl, dioovorod that there was more heat in the region beyond the red 
end of the solar spectrum than anywhere else. Later on, it came to light 
that there exists beyond the violet end of the solar spectrum an invisible 
region which is very efficient in bringing about chemical reactions, Those 
are CTltra-Violet rays, and popularly known as chemical rays. It is known . 
to-day that outside the rays of light that we see and the rays that we feel 
bub cannot see, there are millions of rays on either side of the spectrum. 

' About fifty octaves of radiations are known to-day. One octave covers 
visible rays. About nine octaves of infra-rod rays are associated with heat. 
There are twelve octaves of waves known popularly as electro-magnetic. 
Longer than these are the wireless and radio waves occupying something like 
twelve octaves. Among the shorter waves having higher frequencies than 
^oso of visible light, are the TJltra-Vfolob rays covering nearly three octavosi 
something like seven octavos of X-Rays. Any one of those 
radiations can now be produced, and in fact moat of them have boon 
brought under remarkable control and pressed into the service of man, The 
longest waves are used for commercial and social wirelosa purposes, and the 
shortoBt waves given out by Radium are used for medical purposes to cure 
the dreadful disoaso, cancer. 

The natural sources of light are obviously incandescent bodies, typical 
01 whom are the sun and the stars. The vibrations of light omitted by the 
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sun are moat varied and of wonderful complexity. The sun and the stars 
are emitting countless quantities of energy. Of the sun’s energy, only two 
thousand millionth part roaches the earth, i.e., what we receive is an infini- 
tesimal amount of the energy emitted, and what we perceive by the eye is 
an infinitesimal amount of what we receive. The sun is regarded as the 
prime source of all energy, and it is recognised that a largo number of 
chenrical can be started from radiant energy. The living animal takes as 
food the stored-up energy from the sun. 

The ultimate source of all radiant energy is found in the movement of 
ultimate units that go to constitute matter. These units are electrons and 
protons, which are very minute charges of positive and negative electricity. 
The possibility and indeed the fact of the diversity of the world, as wo 
know it, is supposed to be mainly a consequence of the varying combination 
of the two units. In the atoms of different substances the number and 
movement of the electrons are different. Owing to some unknown forces of 
attractions and repulsions, the normal pulsations change their orbits and 
consequently their frequencies. When an electron is jerked out of this orbit, 
and when it moves to an inner orbit a quantity of energy is emitted. This 
energy is radiation. The most complicated question in connection with this, 
is to find the cause which ejects an electron. The subject is at this stage, 
a matter of great speculation. Of late however there has been brought to 
light a good deal of chemical evidence to account for the movements of 
electrons. The omission of radiation indicates a large amount of energy 
which is stored up inside an atom and naturally therefore such stores of 
energy cannot be found in all atoms. It is the property of only a small 
special class like radio-active atoms. 

Solar radiations that reach us consist of about 80 per cent of infra-rod 
heat waves, 13 per cent of light waves, and only 7 per cent of ultra-violet 
waves. 

This is duo to the fact that the majority of ultra-violet rays are absorbed 
by the thick atmosphere surrounding the earth. In the late War, invisible 
ultra-violet rays were used successfully for signalling purposes. None except 
the parties concerned were aw'aro of the despatch of signals. The signals 
wore received only on a special screen fitted in telescopes and field-glasses. 

Although ultra-violet rays wore the first known agency to sot up a 
chemical reaction, it is recognised that chemical reaction takes place in the 
presence of all radiations, visible and invisible. Those of short as well as 
those of long wave-lengths are effective, only differing in quantity, A pecu- 
liarly interesting application of the ultra-violet ray is found in the leather 
industry. There an exposure to radiations makes patent leather more deeply 
coloured and glossy. 

The sun has always been regarded as the prime source of radiant energy. 
The knowledge of the purifying power of the sun is about as old as the 
human race. The effect of radiations on tissues and living colls are very 
complex. The action of ultra-violet rays on the skin is very interesting. 
Considerable dilatation of the blood capillaries takes place. This relieves 
congestion of the deeper parts, and improves blood circulation in the exposed 
region. 

Radiations are capable of destroying bacteria. One great use of this 
action is found in the purification of water. Water can be made so steries 
that if fresh bacteria are added to water treated with ultra-violet rays within 
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an hour 90 per cent of tho organism aro killed. A most romarkahlo offocb 
of tho rays is found in Biokots, whero tho harm dono hy bad-food, is 
neutralized by the exposure of tho body to radiations. Most of tho ill-offocts 
of deficient diet aro delayed by exposure to sunlight, which contains seven 
per cent of ultra-violet rays. Human beings suffer from lack of sun light. 
Vegetations depend upon tho sun for their proper growth. If sunlight is 
deficient, the vegetable part of our food suffers, and we in consequence. In 
a similar way cows in the larger towns aro affected. This has an adverse 
influence on tho child’s life, in whoso food, milk plays such an important 
part. The normal individual in normal surroundings may not need either of 
these radiations. But it is not an exaggeration that tho lives of the people 
in the large towns are anything but normal. The cities are characterised by 
numberless tenements having no light at all, or very poor light. Cities 
are characterised by a large number of disoasoa and epidemics, with a high 
percentage of tuberculosis. Cities are also characterised by a largo number 
of medical men who restore normal health by administering drugs. This may - 
all bo superfluous if only a sufficient supply of sunshine is guar.anteed to 
rich and poor. Villagers in the country may bo ignorant. They may bo poor 
and they may not have swallowed any drugs at all. But they aro healthy 
in spite of their extreme poverty, because they have at their disposal an 
unlimited supply of tho sun’s energy. Their doctor is tho most powerful and 
the most cnorgotio of all doctors i.o., tho sun. He cures them of their 
illness, and ho docs something more. He never lots them fall ill.” 

Meeting of Zoological Section. 

The Congress mot again on the third day, the 4TH JANUARY. Tho 
presidential address was delivered in the Section of Zoology by Dr. B. Sundara 
Eoj, on “ A Neglected Aspect of Biology.” In the course of his address ho 
said : — 

“I cannot express, in adequate words, my sincere thanks for tho signal 
honour ydu have done mo by electing mo president of tho Zoology Section of 
tho Science Congress this year. My hesitation in accepting your gift was 
great. When I looked at the list of my distinguished predecessors, I was far 
from sure that I deserved tho distinction you have so generously bestowed 
upon mo. Tho accepted convention of this august assembly imposes upon mo 
tho duty of delivering a presidential address on somo aspect of tho science 
wo represent, which is of immediate interest and significance, not only to 
members of this section, but of other sections and to those of the general 
public who have an interest in Zoology. 

It is no light responsibility to bo called upon to address a gathering of 
Indian Zoologists. The choice of a suitable subject has weighed upon mo 
heavily for a long time, especially as I found that others before mo had 
already dealt with those aspects of the subject with which I may claim prao- 
tkal acquaintance. At least two presidents before mo have dealt with 
I'isbeiics and Oceanography ; ai.d, though it is expected that tho president 
should deal with some subject in which ho has himself been interested, I have 
reluctantly to set aside my temptation to speak on that branch of zoological 
research, rurthcr, I am in entire agreement with my distinguished prede- 
cessor, Lt-Ccl, _ Sewell that tho prcsidonlinl address should not bo confined 
, to any DUO particular branch of zoological research, but should deal with 
tome aspect that has a general j„torcst for all. I therefore crave your 
mdulgcnco for departing from tho beaten track, and for choosing for to-day’s 
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discourse a thomo which is of the vory greatest importance and interest to 
humanity, even though it may not be of immediate practical concern to any 
of my audience.” 

Proceeding ho said ; It is true that as Biologists, wo are concerned only 
with life i but the life that we are concerned with in our researches, is 
life which has a physical oasis. JEvon the most elementary knowledge of 
Biology is sufficient to show that its subject matter is primarily concerned 
with the size, shape, ago and activities of living things which constitute 
organic phenomena. Of the character, that distinguish one species from 
another, the most outstanding are the anatomical differences, that is differ- 
ences in shape and size, and the physiological differences such as birth, 
growth, age, death, including the nutritive, respiratory, excretory, and re- 
productive functions of the organism. All these involve, without exception, 
physico-chemical properties and processes such as, size, shape, mass, motion, 
velocity, molecular and atomic structure, to all of which relativity has a 
direct and vital hearing. Therefore, the application of the principles of 
relativity to such physical phenomena of life becomes an imperative duty, if 
the full implications of Biological truth are to bo comprehended.” 

Concluding he said : ‘‘ Wo are gradually led, stop by step to the view 
that both living and non-living things are far more intimately related than 
over suspected before, and form a coherent whole or unity. The universe 
is appreciably one composite whole ; and relativity would • seem to have 
knit together the aims, methods and concepts of all the sciences on the one 
hand, and oven of philosophy and metaphysics on the other.” 

The Chemical Section, 

Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar presided over the chemical section and spoke on 
the progress of chemical research in India. In course of the paper ha 
dwelt on the w’orks of the late Sir Alexander Pedlor, F. E. S., Sir P. C. 
Bay, Dr, N, E. Dhar and Sir J, C. Bose, Ho referred fco the work 
of I?rof. J. N. Mukheijoe in this connection, and concluding said : " The 
success of Professors Eaman and Saha ought to be an object lesson to 
the physical chemists in India, who should realise that with the im, agination 
and versatility of intellect which they possess, they could have achieved 
very much more if thcii' mathematical equipment had been better than 
that provided for by the Indian nuiversitios when they were students. It 
is time that the educationists in India recognised the importance of a 
b.tter knowledge of mathematics for all students of physical soienco. The 
chemists themselves should come forward and learn mathematics and 
advocate improvements in the teaching of it in our university curricula.” 

Psychology Section. 

Prof. West presided over the section of psychology and dealt with 
psychology and education. Summarising his paper ho said : “ I have shown 
yon two diametrically opposed schools of educational psychology, the one 
emphasising the typo, the other emphasising the individual growth. The 
essential function of the school as it exists to-day is to produce conformity of 
knowledge and skill which are the common needs of all. The function of 
Educational Psychology hero is to make tho process of learning those necos- 
sai-y things as ofTiciont as possible. The more efficiently and expeditiously 
we are able to dispose of this uniform and inevitable part of education, tho 
more time and energy will remain for tho free and more self satisfying part, 
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There is need for a typo of this institution whioh shall give to the ^ growing 
child the moans and the opportunities for developing his own peculiar intej- 
csts. The more advanced experimental schools of the present day tend in 
this direction. For myself, I doubt whether it should be called a school save 
for mere etymology. 1 am doubtful wbetboT it should even be in the same 
building. It would perhaps be 'better to leave the traditional typo of 
school to fulfil its traditional and very necessary function, and to develop 
this now type of institution untrammelled by precedents which are so far 
opposed to its nature and purpose. Man’s essentially constructive mind, in 
the past, found a great affinity to the work of a potter than to that of a 
gardener. Later there was' a reaction to liberty and individuality. . In some 
ways this has boon found to bo a misguided reaction ; and now education is 
in a state of flux, and Educational Psychology no less so. It is the task of 
the future, a task in which the schoolmaster and the psychologist and the 
parent must co-operate to reconcile and to delimit the spheres of these two 
equally necessary purposes in education. There is no country which has 
greater opportunities than India of contributing to this work, if it will but 
use them,” 

Prof. Chattciyoo opined that the most immediately important problem 
w'as to detect the backward child, who impeded the progress in schools of 
the normal. 

Mr. A. K. Dutt said that only 6 per cent of the population was at 
school ; but only 20 per cent of that 6 per cent obtained literacy. This was 
due to the failurls in the schools to make separate provision for different grades 
of intelligence. 

Mr. Haridas Bbattachavya said that the rapid change from agrioultura- 
lism to industrialism in India placed an increasing strain upon the youth of 
Bengal. They could not ad.iust themselves to the rapidly changing circums- 
tances. 

Lt.-Col. Borkoly Hill : It is economically unsound to make tho parent of 
the clever child pay for the education of tho dull. 

Dr. G. S. Bose referred to instances in which genius and mental defi- 
ciency were found in tho same family. 

Dr. West said that owing to the absence of any offcotivo system of 
primary education in the country the high schools contained a random group- 
ing of the whole population, covering the full range from dofeclivo to super- 
normal. Most of tho educational difficulties were due to tho fact that they 
wore endeavouring to give higher education in a foreign language suitable 
only to the supernormal. 

Mr. Homchandra Banciieo described throe languages of gestures inde- 
pendently evolved by dumbchildren, and tho deaf and dumb schools of 
Calcutta, Dacca and Barisal. In certain cases some signs had been indepen- 
dently evolved in the three schools. He discussed how far those signs took 
tho place of words in tho thoughts and dreams of the deaf mutes. 

Mr. A. K. Dutt gave an account of intelligonco tests applied to Bengali 
children. Ho concluded that owing to tho difficulty of discovery of tho true 
ago of Bengali children and owing to absence of schools for treatment of 
defectives, such tests were at present less valuable than adult intelligence 
icBiEtUBcd for the selection of candidates for admission to colleges. 

• .v' . ^‘^'‘^^rabarthi gave the results of onquiries made to detcr- 

mmo the relative importance of various arithmetical processes in tho actual 
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lires of adults living in Bengali and discussed the significance of this research 
in reference to the framing of the curriculum. 

Mr. A, K. Dutt described the objective examination of school-subjects 
made by means of numerous questions requiring short answers and compared 
the results with those of the traditional essay-type examination. Ho con- 
cluded that the objective examination was both more searching and more 
reliable. 

A resolution was passed by the section urging the Central Government 
to organise research into the problem of mental deficiency in India. 

“ Chemistry in Modern Warfare.” 

Prof. J. C. Ghosh delivered an interesting lecture on ” Chemistry in 
Modern Warfare.” Ho said the initial success of the Germans in cap- 
turing the fortresses in France and Bolaium was duo to the use of high 
explosives. These explosives wore manufactured with Nitric acid, as the 
basic chemical. The Germans feared that the English supremacy at sea 
would cut off supply to the ordin.anco factories at Germany. Hence, their 
chemists at the beginning of the present century devoted considerable 
attention to the manufacture of nitric acid from Nitrogen in the air. The 
great success which the Gormans achieved when the War began, was by the 
free use of poisonous chemicals for the di'struction of enemy-soldiers and 
for making uninhabitable considerable tracts of country in the enemy’s pos- 
session. The Germans used these chemicals in the year 1916 and largo 
casualties occurred in the Canadian division and the connection between the 
French and British array on the western front was almost snapped. The 
measures used by the British army consisted in the use of charcoal box- 
respirators as it had the property of absoibing poisonous gas ; but at a later 
stage of the War when the Germans used an extraordinary gas which produced 
temporary blindness, masks with big glasses for the protection of the eyes 
had to bo used. In 1918, the Germans improved upon their gas warfare by 
using a solid compound of Arsenic which produced a violent sneezing effect. 
The gas defence therefore had to bo considerably improved and the soldiers 
had to bo provided with complete Oxygen respirators. 

Anthropology Section, 

On the 5TH JANUARY, in his presidential address before the Section 
of Anthropology, Dr, S, B, Guba of the Zoological Survey of India, mentioned 
the chief gaps in the knowledge of the racial history of India. Ho said the 
Anthropological work carried on under Government initiative and private 
enterprise had been, so long, mainly of a preliminary nature only. The 
time had come for a close and most intensive study. The problems brought 
to light were of great complexity and could not be solved except by deeper 
researches. 

The most important of these problems so far the living population was 
concerned, were fn the opinion of Dr. Guba, four, namely, (1) a thorough 
investigation among the aboriginal population of India to find out if there 
were traces of a truly Negrito element or not. Evidence on the question 
was conflicting, though the prevailing opinion did not seem to favour its 
existence. ( 2 ) A settlement of the so-called Dravidian question. The term 
'* Dravidian ” was linguistic, and included throe distinct racial elements among 
its speakers, o.g., a Veddah-Australoid typo, a dark Mediterranean type 
apd a more or less mixed Alpine typo. The last was concentrated in the 
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WoBt up to longitude 78 oast and did not extend beyond latitude 12. 
It appeared moroly to bo tho southward extension of the BraohycophaUc 
race seen along the Western littoral of India up_ to Guzrat. , In tho 
opinion of Dr. Guha it was an intrusive clement in Southern Indioj and 
had nothing to do with tho race responsible for tho introduction pf tho 
Dvavidian language. In tho absence of conclusive archaeological ovidenco, 
however, nothing more could bo postulated than tho probability that 
the Mediterranean type was also an alien element, which come in with 
Sansh-rit culture. It that view was finally borne out, then the original racial 
type of the Dravidian people would come to bo tho Veddah- Australoid typo 
as Eisloy and Turner had supposed. The third problem to bo investigated 
was how far the element dominant in tho Punjab and North-Western India 
extended eastwards. Did it really stop at tho boundaries of tho Punjab or 
did the ma'n typo in tho United Provinces belong fundamentally to that 
category 1 The evidence was not conclusive, and further investigation was 
necessary. 

Tho other problem was the study of tho distribution of tho Brachyce- 
phalic typo in India. As already noticed it was present along the western 
borders of India, but the question was whether it extended through Central 
India to Bengal. Tho Mongolian origin of tho dominant typo in Bengal, 
as attributed by Risloy was, in tho opinion of Dr. Guha, entirely erroneous, 
for tho typical Mongolian characters did not occur in Bengal. Besides, 
b.th culturally and physically, tho Bengali Brachyeaphalic type was linlced 
up with that of Bombay whoso original immigration probably dated baolr from 
some unrecorded very early times. Finally, from whatever standpoint it 
was approached, tho proper reconstruction of tho racial history of India was 
not possible unless a thorough search was made for tho remains of tho pre- 
historic inhabitants in tho extensive archaeological sites seen throughout India. 

In tho past, research in Indian archaeology meant only the reading of 
inscriptions. Fortunately tho recent discoveries in tho Indus Valley and 
their direct supervision under the present Director-General of Archaeology 
boded well for the future, and there was no doubt that important branch of 
knowlodgo would proceed on tho proper scientific linos, which would help 
gradually in tho correct reconstruction of tho racial history of India. 

After the presidentiar address, Mr. K. N. Chatterjoo, (Calcutta), road 
a paper on the use of noso-ornamonts in India. Several other papers wore 
also read and disoussod. 

Roi Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy (Ranchi) road a paper about tho 
primitive religion in Chotanagporo criticising tho ooncoptioii of Sir Horhorb 
Risoly, 

Dr. Kalidaa Nag (Calcutta) discussed India’s contributions to tho culture 
of Indonesia. 

Dr.^ B. Prasad i-ead a paper on “a primitive typo of boat used in E. 
Bengal ’ and compared it with tho buSalo skin rafts, which arc used in other 
parts of India as substitutes for boats. 

Mr. Ramaprasad road a paper on culture contact in ancient India, and 
showed that possibly tho oastc-ban originated because of differences in culture. 

Geology Section. 


Tho Geology Section mot under tho presidency of Prof. H. C Das 
Gupta. Among those present wore Dr. Simonson, General President.’ Rai 
Bahadur Chuiiilal Bose, and Dr, Pilgrim. 
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Prof. Daa Gupta in his presidential address said that Geology as a 
iCience had not had the same amount of encouragement at the hands of the 
IJniversity authorities as some might have expected. It was pointed out by 
him that the general public very often failed to realise the importance of 
Geology as a pure science. He- referred to the speech delivered by Sir 
Thomas Holland in 1926, wherein Sir Thomas pointed out the neglect of the 
science. The speaker appealed to the educational authorities in India to 
consider seriously the remarks of Sir Thomas Holland, and give Geology a 
place in the university studies that rightly belonged to it, to equip the 
Geology departments with men and money, and afford facilities to the teachers 
that they might carry on their two-fold duty of training up the students and 
carrying on research. 

He concluded his address by saying ; “ Hopeful indications are already 
on the horizon, and I am quite confident that if the university and other 
educational authorities do not fail to encourage the toaohers of Geology in 
every possible way, the teachers will also not fail in their turn to contribute 
their quota to the investigation of the geological problems of this country. 

Psychology Section. 

In the psychology section, Mr. Haripada read a paper on the problem 
of Hindu-Moslem unity. He suggested that the culture of any people was 
the outward presentation of certain fundamental ideals which were rooted 
in the unconscious mind. He said that on historical grounds, it was to bo 
expected that the Hindus and Moslems should possess essentially dififerent 
attitudes towards the mother-country. The increase of political self-cons- 
ciousness had tended to emphasise the difference. Ho emphasised the 
importance of inter-communal social intercourse, and inter-communal dinners 
as preventive measures. He suggested that eating together possessed a 
special psychological significance. 

In the discussion which followed Prof. Chattorjee referred to the educa- 
tional aspect of the problem and deplored the organisation of education on 
a communal basis. Dr. N. N. Son Gupta emphasised the importance of a 
study of the causes of the conflict in the light of Social Psychology. 

Lt. Col, Berkeley Hill said that the crux of any sociological problem 
associated with such intense emotion must lie in the unconscious mind. 
Those who relied upon merely cultural and educational measures to mitigate 
the communal tension, were doomed to disappointment. Such measures were 
not likely to touch or influence the unconscious mind. 

Botany Section. 

In the Section of Botany, the President Prof. Parthasarathy Iyengar, 
delivered his address on Tuesday, the 3rd January. In his address ha 
summarised the work done on Indian Algae from 1830 up to the present 
time, and stated that although the work was fairly considerable, there 
was still plenty of scope for further research. The address appealed to 
the Botanists of India, to devote more attention to that group of lower 
plants, as many of the important problems relating to higher plants 
and animals were more easy of solution through study of the lower plants, 
the conditions of life in Algae being loss complex and more easy of 
control for purposes of experimentation than in the case of higher 
plants. One of the many lines of research which might be profitably followed 
in India was the study of soil Algae. The proper functioning of the Bacteria 

57 
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depended a great deal on their association with the soil Algae. _Tho inter- 
esting problem ofigeographleal distribution of Algae was disoussed. Finally 
the advance made in other ocuntrioa on the Cytology of Algae was discussed. 
The need for intensive research in that direction^ by Indian Botanists was 
stresBod as its study besides being scientifically interesting had an economic 


interest as well. 


“ Inheritance in Plants.’^ 


In the evening, Dr. M. A. Sampathkumaran of Bangalore,’ delivered a 
popular lecture on “ Inheritance in Plants and Animals”. 

Both the morphological and oytological changes that take place in 
progeny wore illustrated. Those laws of inheritance, the lecturer Baid,_ could 
be applied to the cultivated plants and domestic animals. In all the civilised 
countries where agriculture and animal husbandry wore improved every day, 
those scientific laws were taken advantage of and many diseases of plants 
and animals wore eradicated. He explained that oven in human inheritance, 
the application of those laws could be instanced in the ease of certain diseases 
like Epilepsy, Insanity, feeble-mindodaoss and congenital deafness. The 
lecturer made an appeal tor improving human population by enacting bettor 
marriagedaws, and freeing the world from the offspring of those that suffered 
from such diseases. Considerations of wealth and social position should 
play no part in the contracting of marriage alliances, but on the other hand 
they should bo physical, moral and mental. 


Chomioal Industry in India. 


At the sitting of the Congress on the 6TH JANUARY, the annual meet- 
ings of the Indian Chomioal Society, Indian Botanical Society .,and the Indian 
Psychological Association wore held. 

The meeting of the Indian Chemical Society was held at the Presidency 
College, under tho presidency of Prof. Gilbert J. Fowler, Director, Cawnporo 
Technological Institute. Among those present were Dr. P. C. Roy, Dr. J, 0. 
Ghosh, Dr. Bhatnagar, Dr. J. N. Mookeqeo, Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Smith. 
There were assembled about 600 persons, mostly chemists and students of 
Chemistry. 

Dr. Fowler delivered a very interesting lecture on “ Chemistry in tho 
Service of India.” In tho course of his lecture, he said that in India untold 
millions were caking out a bare living on tho verge of starvation. The 
poverty trouble was not confined to tho tillers of tho soil. Tho difficulties 
of tho Indian middle class wore well-known. How chemistry could help in 
tho solution of that problem and how in tho solution of that problem Indian 
chemists could help themselves was tho Bubjoct which ho desired them to 
consider. 


Ho continued ; ” At this point I should like to emphasise what has 
boon so well stated by Sir P, C. Ray in his note to tho report of tho Thorpe 
Commission, that chemistry in the service of India does not necessarily moan 
tho same thing as Indians in tho Chomcal Service. Until an increasing 
number of Indian students of chemistry are able to earn a living outsido of 
appointments undor the Government or outside of subordinate positions in 
largo business concerns, the problems will nob bo solved ; nor will tho chemical 
science be really applied to tho service of this country in any offectivo way. 
Moreover, ^yoar by year, move and more young students of Chemistry are 
being turned out in increasing numbers by tho universities and tochnicgl 
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All of thoeo cannot expect to find Government posts. Already warning 
voices have been hoard from the commercial world that the existing mills 
and factories are nearing saturation point so far as the employment of chemists 
is concerned. Moreover, many of those who are employed cannot bo termed 
anything more than analysts whose prospects are necessarily limited. On 
the other hand, those of a wide-training who can claim to bo technical chemists, 
or at any rate would become such, if given opportunity, have great difiiculty 
in obtaining suitable employment. Some especially brilliant men have, to my 
great regret, forsaken the profession for lucrative employment elsewhere. 
To arrive at some remedy for this state of affairs, we may perhaps usefully 
consider the situation systematically under the following heads ; (l) industrial 
conditions in India, (2) chemical education in India, ( 3 ) existing outlets for 
chemical students and ( 4 ) future developments. 

"We have to bear constantly in mind the fact that industries nearly always 
have began as arts ; and, it is only after a certain stage of development has 
been reached that the assistance of advanced science is called for. Metallurgy 
has now been applied on a vast scale and in an industrially developed country 
affords employment for many specially trained men. But outside of Jamshed* 
pore, how many such openings are in India ? Nevertheless, excellent steel 
was made in Sheflaeld before the advent of the chemist mainly because a large 
population of labourers had grown up in whom the knowledge of iron and 
steel production and working was inbred. 

Until the chemist is able not only to give scientific descriptions, but 
also to be responsible for the actual control of the technical process, possibly 
the illiterate workman, who can actually do things, is the more valuable 
individual. Industries come into existence, and carry on, at any rate, to 
some profit before thinking about chemists. Therefore, the chemist has to 
prove his value to the manufacturer. I am ns certain as ever that to serious 
progress can bo made in application of science to industry in the absence of 
men who possess this technical sense. On the other hand it has become clear 
that development in India of large-scale manufacturing industries, requiring 
the service of such men, will be at a much slower rate than was at one time 
thought likely, owing to the absence of an industrial population such as I 
have referred to in the case of Sheffield. I feel therefore that the indus- 
trialisation of India must come gradually by careful utilisation of the material 
obtainable. 5 be material we are primarily concerned with is the Indian 
chemist, which brings to our second matter for consideration. 

Speaking in Calcutta, there is no temptation to question the ability of 
Indians to carry out scientific research of the highest order. It is sulEcient 
to mention the names of ,Sir J. 0 . Bose, Dr. Bay and Prof. Raman. I feel 
strongly that the whole programme of the teaching of science in our schools 
and colleges needs revision in the direction of a greater Bens6 of reality. 
"What is required is something of the nature of what used to be called 
Natural Philosophy, which might bo defined as the illustration of scientific 
principles from the world wo live in. Such a course was to bo found in an 
excellent handbook for French schools by Paul Bert in which wore given in 
a most interesting fashion, with copious illustrations, the elements of Botany, 
Zoology, Physics and Chemistry. 

It is encouraging to find from the statistics in my possession that, 
although the proportion of chemical slndonts turning to teaching of Govern- 
ment service is still high, there io a distinct increase, of late years, in the 
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number of those engaged in manufacturing industries. A nuinber of manu- 
facturing concerns have recently employed a trained chemist for the first 
time and have found that ho has more than earned his salary. There is a 
large opening for scientifically trained commercial travellers to develop the 
fiemaud for the products of chemical and kindred industries. The extraordi- 
nary success of the advertising campaign of the Tea Planters’ Association 
should stimulate the like enterprise in other directions. I look for a great 
increase in chemical work in connection with agriculture as soon as the 
Eoyal Commission has reported. 

Every man who can start a paying industry, and carry it on, by his own 
initiative, is doing the very finest service to his country, as well as building up 
a happy and independent career for himself. Here will he the tost of the 
reality of the training which our schools and colleges can give, not necessa- 
rily a training sufficient to qualify for immediate financial responsibility in 
industry, hot at any rate a training in essentials and in the right attitude of 
mind. It has been said that the young subaltern on receiving his commis- 
sion is not expected to perform the duties of a general, or to bo able to 
devise sohemes of strategy and tactics ; hut at least he should ho able to 
deliver a squad of men at a given place, punctually at a given time. 

It is this quality of trustworthiness that, more than anything else, is 
tequited of the budding industrielist. I would urge that the Indiau chetufst 
has an unlimited field for his energies. It seems impossible to conceive that 
such a fascinating work could, for a moment, he deemed derogatory to social 
dignity. Unintelligent, monotonous toil may be felt to bo unworthy of so- 
called educated people, but such work afford possibilities of great increase 
of material wealth to the individual, and to those associated with him and 
ultimately to the whole country.” 

Chemical Society’s Eeport. 

The report of the Chemical Society which was adopted showed that it 
had a unique record of rapid progress made within the space of three years 
and a half. It bad 400 members on its rolls. Its journal, as was evident 
from the fact that all the papers were abstracted in leading chemical journals 
all over the w’orld, bad an international status. The society had two sec- 
tions, one at Lahore and the other at Bombay. The Bombay section owed 
its existence mainly to Dr. M. Mulla Prasad. The Lahore section owed its 
existence to Mr. Bhatnagar. The Chemical Society of the Presidency College 
owed its present position to the strenuous work of the retiring secretary, 
Dr. N. Mookotjoe, who was slceotcd Vice-President in the place of Dr. J. L. 
Simonson. 

A resolution was passed expressing deep regret at the death of Sir 
Ganga Earn and offering condolences to the bereaved family. This was 
carried, all the members standing, 

, Discussion on “ Power- Alcohol.” 

„ Prof. H. K. Son of the University College of Science, read a paper on 
Power Alcohol.” Two natural products of the province of Bengal were 
Gangwo and Water Hyacinth. The former was a tree growing very abun- 
dantly in Sundorbans and the cheapest wood in the market. There wore at 
least 100 tons of sawdust available from the saw mills of the city. By 
iDtr^uoing proper forestry regulations the growth of the tree in the forests 
could ho mamtamed poroDially. Prof, Son obtained 30-40 gallons of Alcohol 
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from a ton of Gangwo sawdust. The usual figure obtained with other varie- 
ties in other countries was in the region of 20-22 gallons. The cast of 
production per gallon of spirit was shown to bo 6*06 annas, which painted 
therefore to a groat prospect for the industry in the province. It was 
also stated that the Union Distillery of Calcutta managed bv Dr. Bjso’s 
Laboratory were arranging to erect an experimental plant to give the process 
a large-scale trial. The chemical interest of the problem was also great, as 
the work would bring out certain results of fundamental interest in Cellulose 
Chemistry. 

The water hyacinth, the other natural product of the province, for 
destruction of which the Government and the people were so anxious, was 
found to yield good results. The method adopted by Prof. Sen differed from 
that followed previously. 

A large number of distinguished gentlemen took part in the discussion 
that followed, amongst whom were noticed Dr. Chunilal Bose, Dr. P. Neyogi, 
Dr. Pandya of the Agra University, Dr. A. C. Sarkar, Dr. N. N. Goswami, 
Dr. J. K. Choudhuri of Dacca, Mr. J. N. Dutta of Sylhet and others. 

Dr. Panchanan Neyogi asked if the collection of water hyacinth would 
be feasible to which the author replied in the affirmative from certain statis- 
tics both local and foreign. Ho emphasised however, upon the need for 
careful organisation. Dr. Sarkar also expressed a similar vdew. 

President Bhatnagar in his closicg remarks said that it was a proud 
privilege to preside over the Calcutta sitting, as Calcutta might be called 
the cradle of chemical investigation, of which Sir P, C. Ray was the presi- 
ding nurse. He came not to preside, but to carry inspiration homo. 
He thanked the members for their courtesy and consideration, and assured 
them all that his feeling of obligation was deep. He thanked the members 
once again and declared the session of the section over, 

Calcutta Session Concluded. 

The fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress concluded on the 
7TH JANUARY. The Congress opened on Monday and continued its sittings 
till this afternoon. 

In the section of Chemistry alone, more than. 140 papers of high 
technical value wore read and discussed. Calcutta contributed a largo number 
of them, with Madras and Bombay coming second. 

The section of Mathematics and Physics, presided over by Dr. Hunter 
contributed 81 papers. Allahabad and Calcutta submitted more papers than 
any other centre in this section. 

The seel ion of Psychology attracted about 23 papers. Dr. Michael P, 
West presided. 

The section of Agriculture, presided over by Rao Saheb Venkataraman, 
attracted 34 papers, as compared with the very meagre number in the first 
session of the Congress. 

44 papers were submitted in the Zoology section of the Congress, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Sundar Raj. Allohabad contributed more papers in this 
branch than any other single place, with Calcutta as the second best. 

Mysore and Southern India and the Punjab submitted a large number 
of papers in the Botany section. 

Dr. B. S. Guha, formerly of the Calcutta University and at present of 
Jihe Geological Survey of India, presided over the section of Anthropology, 
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•which attracted more than BO papers. Mr. S. S. Motha of Bombay road an 
interesting paper on “ Indian and Roman marriage ceremonies compared.” 

Thirty six papers were read in the Geology section, many of which 
contributed much to this branch of Science and greatly added to the possi- 
bility of industrial expansion and commercial development. A paper on the 
iron roBOurcOB of Mandi State by Dr, S. K. Roy was road by Mr. Maitra. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the contribution of the 
Geological section of the Science Congress was considerable. In this connec- 
tion the remark of Dr. Fermor of the Geological Survey of India may bo 
mentioned, who stated that so long the popular idea was that it was only 
the Geological Survey of India who contributed to the sum total of geological 
research and advancement, but it was now seen from the number of papers 
road during this session, that people other than those connected with the 
Survey had no small share in the development of the science. 

In rising to offer a vote of thanks to the chair. Prof. K. K. Mathur, 
of the Benares Hindu University, said that thanks were due to the President 
Prof. H. S. Das Gupta, not only for making the present meeting a success, 
but also for the manner in which bo had worked for the advancement of 
Geology in India. The Congress then came to an end. 


The Indian Economic Conference, 

of the Indian Economic Conference commenced at the 
Lucknow University Hall under the presidentship of Mr. M. H. Darling on the 
continued till the next two days. Dr. CAMERON, Chair- 
in n speech showed the dangers of over-simplification 
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knowledge of the economic life of the Punjab peasantry. He explained how the 
leading^ religions could not ignore vital economic issues and illustrated how mono- 
theism in Islam had not opposed the idea that “ where is water, there is God,” and 
how the injunctions as regards the irreligiousness of charging interest had not 
been scrupulously followed by the Punjabi Mahomedans. The Hindus similarly no 
longer maintained disabled and useless cattle on religious grounds, while the 
Sikhs were also changing their outlook, for example, towards birth control. In 
the end he suggested that the gospel of sufSciency and service should be 
preached to the peasant and sufficiency should include food, cleanliness, health, 
education and a more abuntant life. 

Co-operative Marketting. 

Dr. H. SINHA in an interesting paper on co-operative marketting showed 
how the small holding and poverty of the cultivator necessitated a large number 
of middleman. Corrupt weighing, malpractices on account of different measures 
of weight, as also arbitrary deductions are quite common. He also examined 
the difficulties of co-operative sale for cotton and jute in India, and included by 
emphasising the need of local investigation into marketting conditions especially 
in regions where commercial crops are important. 

Long Term Mortgage. 

Dr. J. C. StNHA, Dacca University, in his paper pleaded for long term mort- 
gage credit for peasants on a co-operative basis. This might be run, he urged, 
as a separate department of Central Banks as the advantages of efficient 
management would outweigh the disadvantages. 

Elasticity of Funds. 

Mr. P. N. BANERJEE, Calcutta University, also dwelt upon the importance of 
elasticity of funds and proper facilities of long term credit for the cultivator, 
lie alluded to the Irish Agriculture Credit Co-operative, which seeks to mobilise 
credit for use among the peasantry and also suggested the inclusion of a pro- 
vision giving facilities for long term credit to co-operative organisations in the 
Reserve Bank Bill. 

Compulsion in Rural Areas. 

Mr. S. Kesava IYENGAR, Nizam’s College, pleaded for compulsion in rural 
areas to deal with the problems of health, construction and repairs of roads, 
maintenance of tanks and well for irrigation etc. and referred to the provisions 
of the Mysore Village Panchayet Regulation in this connection. 

Agricultural Problems. 

The SECOND DAY of the conference was devoted to the problems of agricul- 
ture. Dr. Radhakamal MUKER/EE showed by an examination of agricultural 
statistics that the canals in the Upper Ganges Valley could hardly withstand the 
effects of a bad monsoon. In the more recent famine years there was a sudden 
shrinkage of areas irrigated from wells below the normal and instead of an expan- 
sion of canal irrigated areas there was rather an opposite tendency. The canals 
in years of normal rainfall had to serve such wide cultivated areas that it was im- 
possible during drought to provide an adequate supply of water. The decreasing 
resistence which irrigation works now offer against the fluctuations of rainfall 
supports the fear that some of the world’s greatest engineering schemes have 
biought about a prosperity phenomenal no doubt, but exhibiting lo some extent 
the nature of the mushroom growth under unfavourable natural conditions. Dr. 
Mukherjee showed the precariousness of agriculture by classifying the districts 
and comparing them with the percentages of irrigated area. He grouped 
the semi-protected districts of the province in a black list so far as liability 
to famines is concerned in the following manner ; Agra, Muttra, Farrukhabad, 
Etah, Jhansi, Aligarh, Etawah. All these districts had exibited declining con- 
ditions and lost in numbers as revealed by the censuses. 

Double Cropping. 

Mr. B. N. GANGULI, Dacca University, showed that double cropping and a 
high density of population co-exist and e.xplained how soil, canal or well irriga- 
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tion Eoverned a more intensive farming in different areas of the Gangetic Plain. 

The tendency to resort to more elaborate double cropping was really a sign of 
agricultural Foperty, and acts as a safety valve under the pressure of an 

excessive population. . 

npmnnsfration Farms. 


Mr. Bhatnagar, Allahabad University, pleadad for a net work of- demonstra- 
tion farms in the villages and a careful local examination of farm practices and 
methods for the improvement of agriculture. 

Social Economics. 


On the THIRD DAY’S sitting the scope of social economics and farms of 
social insurance were discussed. The Rev. James Kellock, Bombay, _ examined 
the necessity of bringing economics into close touch with ethical ideals, and 
suggested the consideration of economic factors of amelioration as the scope of 

social economics. , . , . , 

Mr. K. B. Madhava, Mysore University, examined the various forms of social 
insurance in vogue in Germany and England and pleaded for the creation of a 
separate department like the Government Actuary’s Department. 

Group Insurance. 

Mr. D. P. Mukerjee, Lucknow University, pleaded for group , insurance 
among the Indian masses utilising the caste, punchayet and other community 
organisations. He stressed that the community spirit was very much alive and 
might be utilised in forms of insurance experts to support his contention. 

Central Banking. 

The proceedings closed in the afternoon. Principal Findlay SHIRRAS read 
a paper on the fundamental principles of a Central Bank with special reference 
to the proposed Reserve Bank of India. Prof. Shirras made it clear, at the 
outset, that he wished to discuss the question from a purely scientific spirit 
because, in his opinion, discussion on the reserve bank had hitherto been 
unnecessarily complicated by importing political considerations. He enu- 
merated fen principles which he considered essential for central bank, the 
chief of which were, (t) sole power of note issue, (2) liquidating of resources, (3) 
freedom from Government and political influences, (4) rediscounting facilities, 
and (5) concentration of gold reserves. Referring to the question of gold 
reserves he suggested that not only should there be a reserve for note issue, but 
there should be a reserve for deposits also, as was the practice in the Federa 1 
Reserve Bank. 

A lively discussion followed Ptof. Shirras' speech, in which Principal Tannon 
of Bombay, Prof. Duraiswami Aiyar of Madras, Mr, B. T. Thakur of Lucknow, 
Dr. Bancrjee of Calcutta and Dr. Sinha of Dacca all took part. 

The consensus of opinion was that a Reserve Bank was absolutely necessary 
in the economic interests of India and that it should be free from political and 
state interference. 


Mr. THAKUR Vas emphatically in favour of a shareholders’ bank bn econo- 
mic grounds, the chief of which continuity of policy and creation of a live interest 
in the electorate. An important safeguard suggested by him was the constitution 
of two classes of shares, one for Indians and the other for non-Indians without 
the right of transfer. 

Prof. Batheja said that the importance and urgency of the Reserve Bank 
was so great that there was no occasion for a war of words. It was possible to 
arrive at a satisfactory constitution, both under the State Bank and shareholders’ 
scheme, eliminating the undesirable features which were at present associated 
wuh eithc scheme. 

After this the Conference came to an end. Prof. Kale of Poona was elected 
^rcsiuent ot the Economic Association for the current year. It was decided 
to hold the next session of the Conference at Mysore. 



The Women’s Educational Conference. 

Amidst impressive scenes the All'India Women’s Conference on Eilncational Reform 
opened at the Royal Cinema Hall, New Delhi on the 7TH FEBRUARY 1928. A large 
gathering of distinguished ladies and gentlemen was present. 

On arrival H. E. Lady Irwin was received by Mrs. Das, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, who presented the members of the Standing Committee of the Conference to 
her. Her Excellency, accompanied by the Began Mother of Bhopal, then proceeded to the 
dais, and w.f3 accorded a rousing ovation by the ladies assembled. 

The hall presented a picturesque scene. Special arrangements had been made in the 
gallery for purdah ladies. About 160 delegates from all parties of the country attended. 

The visitors included Sir John Simon, Lord Burnham, Mrs. Naidu, the Princess of 
Baroda, the Rani of Mandi, Mrs. K. 0. Roy, Mrs. Coatman, Mr. Chatterjee, Mrs, Sarla Devi 
Choudbrani, Mrs, Nehru, Sir Mahomed Hahibullah, Mr. S. R. Das, Mr. Stow, Sir San- 
karan Nair, Prince Akram Hussain, Sir Abdul Qayum, Nawab Mehr Shah, Sir Znlfiqar 
AH Khan, Mr. Khap.arde, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Sir Phiroze Sothna, Col. Gidney, Mr, 
Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Kunzru, Mr. Fazal Rahimtolla and Raja Ghaznafarali Khan. 

Lady Irwin wa= profusely garlanded by Mrs. S. R, Das. The proceedings com- 
menced with prayers from the Vedas, the Bible and the Koran welcoming Her Excellency 
and delegates. 

The Welcome Address. 

Mrs, S. B. Das, welcoming the delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee said 

At the outset I must apologise to yon for the many shortcomings in our arrangements 
for your comfort, Delhi is a place of distances and some of ns reside in the Old City and 
some six miles away in New Delhi. Our resources are also limited , but I can assure yon 
we have spared no pains to make your sojourn amid us as happy and comfortable as 
possible. We are grateful to yon, sister delegates, for the long journeys yon have under- 
taken to help us to make the Conference a success. It is a good augury for the fntnte 
of women’s education that so many ladies, oven purdah ladies, are showing such keen 
interest that the discomfort of travelling long distances has not detained them from being 
present to-day. I am sure in the interest you are taking in the objects of the Conference 
you will overlook the discomforts you may be put to by the mistakes in our arrangements. 
It is not necessary for me to make any elaborate mention of places of interest, both histo- 
rical and modern, to be seen in Delhi. Arrangements have been nado for you to see 
some of the sites of Delhi both old and new ; and I trust that that pleasure will be some 
compensation for all your troubles. 

Wo are very grateful to Her E.x:cllency Lady Irwin for so graciously consenting in 
spite of her numerous engagements to open the Conference to-day. Her presence here is 
a source of groat encouragement to us. We hope to hear from her message what woman 
can do for her country and what part a woman can play in bringing up her sons to 
right ideas of oitiienship and in bringing np the daughters as capable mothers and com- 
panions to their husbands. Wo are pccnliarly fortunate in having Her Highness the 
Begnm Mother of Bhopal to preside over our deliberations . She has taken a lifelong inter- 
est in education ; and to-day she is at the head of one of the important universities in 
India. She is the only woman who is the Chancellor of on Indian University, In her 
own beautiful city of Bhop.al, she has founded schools for the education of girls, where 
you will find the very latest methods employed. We are confident that under her wise 
and able guidance we shall achieve success in our deliberations. 

Delhi has never seen snob a gathering of women from all parts of India interested in 
their educational needs. The ancient and historic city of Delhi where they are meeting 
and which has been the capital of both Hindu and Mahomedan Kingdoms will serve to 
remind ns, in our march towards progress, of our traditional culture, which must always 
be the foundation on which further progress must bo based. The appalling illiteracy now 
among our women is partly due to the lack of facilities and partly to the apathy of 
parents. This apathy is however gradually disappearing, A very general desire on the 
part of parents to educate their girls is now clearly discernible. This Is just the time for 
us to meet and decide upon the kind of education which should be imparted to our girls. 

A few years hence, when parents have become accustomed to their girls being educated 
on the same lines as their boys it might be too late to persuade them to follow a course 
of study more suitable for girls. We are at the parting of the ways, when we must take 
steps to steer in the right direction of our girls. I hope and pray that this Conference 

B8 
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which has brooght together the women of all castes and creeds, will help towards the 
unity af India. Many spcahers will deal with the different questions which will arise for 
our decision and we are all anxious to hear Her Excellency Lady 0“ behalf of 

the Eeception Conraittee once again I offer" Your Excellency » bearty welcome. n-mrla 
Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya then read messages from the Maharanis of Baroda 
and Sangli. The former drew attention to the legislation that had been passed in Kashmir 
and Baroda whereby the marriageable age for girls had been fixed at IB, and she hoped 
other parts of India would follow the example set by the two States. 


The Secretary’s Report. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the report for 1927-28. During the peiiod under 
review the Conference, she reported, had come to bo a force and a power, and had revi- 
vified women’s whole conEoiousness and given womanhood a status or its own. Ihe 
modern system of education seemed something which was quite apart from the real and 
iutimate life of the students and particularly girls. It seemed to ill-fit them for either 
domestic or public wort. As a result of Mrs. M. Cousins’ labours, 22 constituent Confer- 
ences were held all over the country. Various resolutions of immense importonoe were 
passed, and a memorandum of women’s demands formulated. The Conference had defined 
Education as the training which would enable the child or individual to develop his or 
her latent capacitips to their follest extent for the service of humanity. It laid great 
stress on the ncceesity of placing before the students high Ideals of social service, with a 
spiritual atmosphere as the bach ground. It demanded compulsory primary edneation, 
and the introduction of physical training and the promotion of spiritual culture in schools 
in addition to mental. The Conference also sought to widen the scope of the university 
courses by introducing fine arts, social science, advanced domestic science, jonrnalism and 
architecture. They were quite convinced that if they were to lay a really strong founda- 
tion and bring about an appreciable change in the whole system of education, women 
mnst begin to get greater representation on all educational and local bodies that controlled 
education, as also on administrative bodies. One of the main activities the Conference 
undertook was to secure support for the Child Marriage Bill, both now pending before 
the Legislative Assembly. Signatures in favour of the bills had been collected and 
Gujerat alone contributed nearly ten thousand. 

The Rani of Mandi after eulogising the service of. Lady Irwin in the cause of the 
welfare of Indian women, requested her to open the Conference, 


Lady Irwin’s Speech. 

Lady Irwin, declaring the Conference open, spoke as follows ; — 

I deem it an honour to have been asked to-day to open this great Conference, the 
second of its kind to be held in India, and 1 hope a forerunner of many more in the years 
to come. Its very existence is a sign that India is now (as she is doing in so many other 
spheres) also taking her part in the great world movement for the advancement of women’s 
education, 

A decade or so ago, tho Government of India took into their serious con' ideration 
the education of girls, and in a resolution then issued they commented upon the lack of 
zeal for girls’ education and (he need for the co-operation of women, This Conference, 
commanding as it does widespread influence and numbering among its supporters 
members from all parts of this country, is only one of the many indications that the co- 
operation of women in the work of educating the girls in India, has not been sought by 
the Government in vain. It is essential, if we arc to accomplish results in this field of 
education, that we should see very clearly what wc desire to do ; and for this purpose 
we must keep constantly before our eyes what wo conceive to be the test and goal of real 
education. 


True Aim of Education. 

There arc plenty of people in the world to-day who, with most praiseworthy motives, 
are tempted to confound education with the mere acquisition of a certain amount of 
knowledge, and to pursue information ns snch for its own sake, forgetting that, valuable 
as information is, it is only a means to an end which is wider and deeper than itself. 
Literacy is valuable. Wc rightly desire to pursue knowledge, but all these things are at 
best of little worth unless they are brought into the service of human life and character. 
This must be the real goal of educational effort, and since therefore the purpose of edu- 
cation, in its truest sense, is not only the acquirement of knowledge, but the training of 
character, mmd and body as an equipment for' the great school of life, women must 
«Bent ally be given a training which will help them to he an influence for good and beauty 
in tnelr homes and in the wide sphere which their personality may reach. 
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. n ^ already realised, ia niy short time in India, how deep and far-reaching is the 
influence of women. They are the repository of tradition ; and long may they continoo 
to be so. They must not bo blind leaders of the blind, but the btingers of light, of 
courage and of hope, and it is th-ir work to wed what is best of the old to what is best 
of the new, 1 feel enre that onr object Ehonid be to give an edneation which will mahe 
woman more useful and happier in her hom-, and not one that will drive her out of it. 

To the mothers in India, perhaps, even more than in some other countries, is left 
the forming of their children’s character, particularly during those early years, when the 
mind is open to deep and lasting impressions. What must be the efieot upon the child, 
boy, or girl, of a mother who is not even literate? 

It is distressing to^ discover the high proportion of girls who learn to read and write 
at school, but who at an immature age arc claimed by domestic duties or early marriage, 
before they are sufficiently proficient even to retain the elementary knowledge that they 
have acquired, I do not know whether something might be done to encourage girls on 
leaving school to keep up their reading and to learn to love it for the sake of the new 
world which it opens out to them by providing them with something really attractive to 
read. I am told there are in India few b 'oks of the sort which would serve this purpose. 
If this is so, there is surely much to be done in encouraging the production of really 
good and readable books which would fill this great want. 

Importance of Teachers' Bole, 

Next to the mothers, teachers are, in a sense, the makers of the country. They are 
the missionaries of civilisation, laying the foundations without which no politician or 
statesman can rear any permanent structuie. I am told by everybody that one of the 
greatest needs in India is a continuous supply of suitable and trained women-tcaobers. 
To me, it would seem that the training and supply of teachers are at the very root of the 
■whole problem. Tney are wanted for the education of girls during the whole of their 
period of_ study, and they arc wanted as teachers of the young children of both sexes. 

1 am convinced that women make better teachers of the young than men. They have 
greater patience and greater sympathy ; and ns co-edneation among little children in 
small areas increases. I would hope that the ideal to be aimed at eventually might be that 
women-tcaobers should have them in their care. Bnt our difficulties will be increased 
rather than lessened, unless we are able to get teachers of the right type, We need women 
not only with knowledge, but with vision, and with a capacity for self-saoriflce, and a 
high sense of the great responsibility that is theirs. Here again it >8 personality that 
counts j for education is largely the play of the mind moulding character in that insen- 
sible process, of which, perhaps, most of us have been at some time in our own lives dimly 
conscious. The finest teacher I have known have been those who look upon their profes- 
sion as a vocation, who Jove the cliildrcn they teach, and count it a privilege to train 
them for future citizenship. 1 know this is a high ideal ; hut we cannot afford to be 
satisfied with anything but best in those who are to mould the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. 1 know too that the difficultks in persmading the type of women we need to come 
forward for training are immense, but I feel not the Jess certain that there is much that 
can ha done to achieve this end. The furtherance of education for women is a great 
constructive work ; for it means nothing less than an attempt to build the City of God 
in the homes of this country. It is the noblest concern of women, nobler even than the 
great profession of medicine, since it ministers to the heart and mind and not only to 
the body. Why is the profession of education despised from women of good birth ? We must 
all resolve that such a stigma on so noble a profession should ha lifted, and that we will 
each do our share by all the means in onr power, to change public opinion in this vital 
matter. 

In regard to this question of teachers, one ol the most difficult sides to tht problem 
of course, is the supply of suitable teachers in the villages. Yet, in this country where the 
population is mainly rural, it is a problem which must be laced and surmounted before 
any real progress can be made. There are practical difficulties, their Joueiiness and Jack 
of suitable lodgings on the teachers’ side; and on the girls’ side the difficulty of getting 
them to Bobool in the country districts when they live at a distance from the school- 
bnilding. And though it is difficult to sec onr way clearly to their solution, wo can be in 
no donbt as to the main principles by which onr efforts should be governed. Some very 
valuable work is going forward in this matter of rural education in Onrgaon District. 
Among other activities, a School of Domestic Economy is training women to teach all 
sorts of domestic subjects to girls. The great value of this work, in my opinion, is the 
predominating aim to bring education into line with the real needs of the country, and to 
create in the minds of the village inhabitants a desire for the ednosHon of the pomcnfoJK 
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The ohetaclea in the way ot wotnen’e education in this country arc enormous : diffi- 
culties of language, poverty, ignorance, apathy, hostile public opinion, social customs and 
even politics. But women, the world-over, are famed for their patience, their dogged 
courage in the face of daily adversities. If we keep a stout heart and are determined to 
go forward steadily, I am convinced that we shall in due time overcome all our present 
troubles, and win through them to our goal. In one respect India is favoured. Other 
countries have been pioneers, and have made mistakes by which India, if she is wise, 
may profit. They have been slow to recognise the necessity for difierentiating between 
education of boys and girls. It is of course true that they both have to live in the same 
world and that they both have to share it between them ; but their functions in it are 
largely diSerent. In many countries to-day, we see girls’ education developing on lines 
which are a slavish imitation of boys’ education. It is surely inappropriate that a curri- 
culum for girls should be decided by the necessity of studying for a certa n examination, 
so that it must perforce exclude many if not most of the snbiects we would most wish 
girls to learn. If public opinion, for example, demands that Matricnlation shonld always 
be the first test of exocllenoe of a high school edneation, sobools will necessarily be framed 
to meet that demand. The result will be, as I suggested, to drive us into a uniformity 
that fails to take account of the distinctive necessities ot women. We must, therefore, as 
I see it, do all in onr power to set a diffcient standard, and to create a desire in the 
public which will allow girls or at any rate a greater number of girls to develop on other 
lines. What I feel we shonld aim to give them is a practical knowledge ot domestic 
subjects and the laws ot health, which will enable them to fulfil one side of their duties 
as wives and mothers, reinforced by a study of tboso subjeots which will help most to 
widen their interests and outlook, I would like therefore to urge all of you here to-day 
to bring all your influence and efiorte to bear on the accomplishmei-t of that end. I 
spiah with diffidence, to an audience of experts ; and 1 have not attempted to speah ol 
the social conditions which have so much influence on this vast question. In the time 
at my command, I can only touch one or two points at most. I have endeavoured to 
confine myself to what seem to me of immediate and practical importance. There is one 
thing in conclusion, as to which yon will no donbt agree with me in regard to this or 
any other Conference ; and that is the necessity ol keeping before our eyes the object of 
making constructive suggestions and not merely passing general resolutions however 
nnimpcachable. An English play-wright once reminded his nndicnce of the importance ot 
being earnest, I wonld hope that this Conference may not lose sight ot the importance 
of being practical. If from each ot these annual Conferences n constructive body of 
thought and of concrete suggestions emerge, not merely theories but sober, well thought- 
out, practical schemes dealing with the most urgent needs ot women’s educational world, 
then we shall not only feel ourselves that the Conference is worth while, but we shall 
justify ourselves in the eyes of the somewhat critical world. 1 think there is a real oppor- 
tunity which this Conference may seize, ot making itself the accepted mouthpiece of 
nnofficiai opinion on the subject with which it deals. It would he of immense value if 
this annual Conference came to bo regarded by the Government and by the country alike 
as the one central authoritative body to which they could turn for guidance and advice 
in any matters affecting the education of women and girls, I need not assure you oi my 
desire to lend any help that 1 may, for such a purpose, 

Mrs. Naidu's Speech- 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Irwin, Mrs. Naidu gratefully acknowledged 
the illuminating words of Her Excellency which, she said, should be the keynote of their 
aims and ideals. Amidst loud applause, Mrs. Naidu declared that the East and "West 
had met to-day in the kinship of women, that indivlsable sisterbood, India, she said, 
was the home of Lakshmi, Saraswati and Barvati, and did not consist of Hindu ideals 
only, but of ideals of all the nationalities who hod come into contact in this land. She 
strongly repudiated the charge that India consisted of narrow ideals. 


The Bhopal B e g u m - M o t h e t ’ s Address. 

Presidingover the Conference, Her Highness the Begum-Mother of Bhopal hoped the 
Confcitmco would bo an inspiring power, and wonld serve as a model ol unity and co-opora- 
tion. Touching children’s education, she contended it was the mother’s lap that provided 
the first and best school of ednc.ation ; for the chief objective of their eonferenco was to 
bring about reforms in Icmale edneation, and to remove the various drawbacks and defi- 
M t j The main cause of the present nnsatisfactory condition 

“P whatever had been done for the education of 

women had been done by men; and they could not fully realise their needs or look at 
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them from the same viewpoint as women themselves conld. The obstacles in their w.ay 
were many. On the one hand poverty of the people of India and their prejudice stood 
in the way of a proper settlement; on the other there were old and antiquated customs 
sanctified by religion, which retarded educational progress. 

Proceeding, Her Highness deplored the fact that in India the income per head was 
Rs. 2'8-0 per month. However, it was their lack of interest and sometimes their opposi- 
tion that had prevented the Government from paying due attention to the education of 
women of India, That accounted for the backwardness of girls in education in comparison 
with boys, and for the fact that the ratio of education between women and men wms 
hardly 6 to 100. The remedy for poverty lay in the enlargement of their sources of 
income ; but they should also cut down unnecessary items of their expenditure, and revert 
to the plain living of olden times. 

The speaker vehemently denounced the evil of early marriage, which resulted in 
rapid disease and mortality, fall in the average length of life, poor physique of children 
and in physical and intellectual degeneration. She averred that the people had them- 
selves come to realise the evil eflects of the customs and she thought Government would 
not be wrong in finding out proper means of dealing with it in the way that would satisfy 
all of them. 

Adverting to the Purdah system, the President remarked that there could be no 
denying the fact that the present strictness of purdah among the Mussalmans did not 
form part of their religions obligati ns. It was based on purely local considerations, and 
was not as strict as in other Islamic countries. If the system were remodelled, according 
to local peculiarities and placed on a reasonable footing most of the evil eflects which it 
had on female education wouid disappear. 

Turning to the syllahos for the education of girls Her Highness soggested that the 
curriculum should embody the peculiar needs and requirements of women. Women’s 
education should he such ns may enable her, among other things, to help man in bis 
struggles, to comfort him in his troubles and to create a happy home. Continuing, the 
speaker declared that fine arts and physical and spiritual training should not be excluded 
from the curriculum, For, so long as separate' nuivereities for women are not set up, 
the national universities ought to take up these questions, and do something to improve 
the situation. 

The next great problem was the supply of efifioient teachers to impart good education. 
There should he good teachers from the very beginning, and those who wanted to see the 
standard of their children’s education raised should try to improve the lot of their teachers, 

Concluding, the President appealed to all ladies to realise the poverty and helplessness 
of their country, and to contribute their quota of help in the advanc^'m-nt of eduoation. 
They could easily devote some of their spare time to teaching girls in their neighbourhood. 
In this way the difficulty about teachers could be greatly relieved. 

She reiterated Lady Irwiu’s advice that practical eCorts were essential to the achieve- 
ment of their objects. She complained that most of the meetings and conferences in India 
did not go beyond mere expression of pious hopes. There were interesting disonssions and 
passing of some very fine resolutions ; but there the whole thing came to an end, and that 
in fact was one of the reasons that female education in India was till in its preliminary 
stage. 

Resolutions Passed. 

On the 8TH FEBRUARY the Conference passed a number of resolutions 
deploring the effect of earlj^ marriage on education and emphatically condemn- 
ing the custom of allowing immature boys and girls to become parents. 

It called upon the Central Government and the Provincial Legislatures to 
follow the precedent set by several Indian States in raising the legal age of 

^^'^Tlie^'meeting also demanded that the legal age of marriage for girls and 
boys be made 16 and 21, respectively. While welcoming Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s 
attempt to pass legislation prohibiting early marriage, the Conference strongly 
protested against his proposed ages of 12 and 15, and called upon him and the 
select committee to amend his bill in conformity with their resolution. 

Opinion was also recorded that girls’ schools should be inspected by women 
who had both general and technical qualifications. 

Demand for Compulsory Primary Education. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY the backwardness of womp in education formed 
the main topic of discussion. The most important resolution carried to-day held 
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that compulsory primary education was essential for girls, and urged upon the 
Government and the local bodies to make the necessary financial provision 
for this purpose, and to make special grants for Moslem and other girls, who 
suffered from the disability of purdah. 

The Conference recognised the imperative need for the establishment of a 
greater number of training schools for teachers, and urged upon the Government 
to fake immediate steps to start such schools. 

It was pointed out that as far as possible, women-teachers should be 
engaged in the primary stage of education both for boys and girls, which should 
in fact be wholly the concern of women-teacherS. 

The Conference recommended that an All-India fund for the promotion of 
women’s education be established and appointed a sub-committee to_ collect 
funds and to submit a scheme for its administration to the Standing Committee. 

On the icTH FEBRUARY after the adoption of eight more resolutions 
and the election of office-bearers, the Conference concluded its session. The 
Conference also appointed four sub-committees to carry on the work of the 
conference during the year. 

Representation of Women on Legislatures. 


Mrs. Cousins (Madras) introduced a resolution urging the Government to 
nominate at least two women to the Central Legislature to protect the interests 
of women, especially in regard to the pending legislation on Child Marriage and 
Devadasi children. Mrs. Cousins pointed out that the need for such legislation 
was keenly felt by the delegates when they listened to the discussion on Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s Age of Consent Bill in the Assembly. 

Mrs. Saraladevi Mehta (Bombay) supported the resolution, remarking that 
women were not content with cradles only, but that they really wanted to rule 
the world. 

Mrs. Rustomji (Hyderabad), who was one of those who represented the 
women's case before the Muddiman Committee, declared that women were 
absolutely necessary in the legislatures to safeguard their interests. 

The conference then resolved to send a representative to Honolulu to attend 
the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, for which an urgent invitation had been 
received. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s name was suggested and finally accepted. 

Mrs. Das (Bihar) next proposed that women be given adequate representa- 
tion on all educational boards which controlled primary, secondary and uni- 
versity education, and on all text-book committees. The motion was accepted. 
A desire was expressed to utilise cinema films for educational purposes in schools, 
especially in rural areas, and the conference passed a resolution to lhat effect. 

Agricultural Education, 

The motion which raised a good deal of' 'controversy and discussion was the 
one dealing with agricultural education, and which was proposed by Mrs. Sara- 
ladevi Choudhrani (Bengal), It advocated the introduction of teaching of 
agricultural subjects in schools, colleges and training colleges, the institution 
of scholarships for girls and the appointment of women agricultural officers and 
demonstrators. 


The opposition was led by Mrsj Mayadas (United Provinces). After much 
discussion, an amendment proposed by Mrs. Bhatvadekar (Central Provinces) 
was passed. The amended resolution suggested the introduction of agriculture as 
a compulsory subject m rural schools and as an optional subject in cities. 

Mrs. Besant, addressing the Conference, declared that it had been one o' the 
iBOSt hopeful signs foi India lhat her daughters were taking an active part in 
public affairs. Women had now equal franchise with men in India, and India 
was one of those countries where the opinion of women was taken into consi- 
deration, and reverence for women was inculcated. She contended that the 
voice of Indian womanhood was of supreme importance for the welfare of the 
than^him^°^^°* niorc than man, and was more practical 


After a few closing remarks by the President, the Conference came to an end 




The Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calcutta on the 24th February 1928 in the rooms of the Chamber, Mr. 
B. E. G. Eddis presiding. 

After the annual report and the audited accounts for the past year 
had been adopted, the President in course of a lengthy speech said among 
other things : — 

A beginning has already been made with a view to the representation 
of the opinions of the commercial community on the important issues which 
the Simon Commission has been appointed to investigate, and this will 
certainly be one of the most important subjects requiring the consideration 
of the Chamber during the coming year. It is to be hoped that one of the 
results of the evidence laid before the Commission will be to convince them 
of the necessity for a revision in favour of Bengal, of the terms of the Meston 
Settlement. 

Just as it should be the policy of the Chambers of Commerce to 
confine themselves to matters pertaining to commerce and industry, so in 
my opinion it should be the policy of legislatures to confine themselves to 
the malting of laws and to politics. Unfortunately the Indian legislatures 
now to their work, are not content to observe this principle, as is obvious 
from their attitude towards the Reserve Bank Bill. The Reserve Bank Bill, 
if and when it is established, should be kept outside politics altogether, 
but there is a very definite opinion on the part of Indian politicians that it is 
right and proper for the legislature as such to be directly concerned with the 
direction and control of the Bank and its functions, with the result that 
India has for the present lost her opportunity of getting the Central Bank 
which she needs for the bettor control of currency and credit. So far as the 
principle of a Reserve Bank is concerned, the Chamber is in agreement with 
the recommendation of the Currency Commission but is firmly convinced that 
the Bank must not in any way bo subject to political control ; the terms of 
the second Bill wmre such that it seemed more than possible that the politi- 
cians might be able to gain control. 

Wo are likely to have fresh income-tax troubles to face in near future, 
for I see that the Assembly has passed the Income-Tax Amendment Bill 
containing several clauses to which, as is explained in the report, this Chamber 
took strong exception. The other Bill, the Second Amendment Bill — has 
been referred to a Select Committee. 

As you know, there has been considerable discussion on the fact that, 

“ Roads and Bridges ” being a provincial subject, the Government of India 
are not contributing to the cost of the bridge. There is, however, one direc- 
tion in which I venture to think that they could, and should, assist the 
project. I do not know to what extent, when the bridge comes to be built, 
the steel used will bo of Indian manufacture, and to what extent it will bo 
imported. So much of it as is imported will, if it is fabricated, be subject 
to an import duty of 17 per cent, if it is of British manufacture, and of 
17 per cent, plus 16 per cent if non-British manufacture. To the extent 
that the steel used is of Indian manufacture, the price will naturally be 
adjusted so as to be only a little lower than that of the imported material : 
in effect therefore the position will be much the same as if the whole of the 
material were imported in a fabricated state, namely, that the bridge will 
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be burdened with a very heavy charge on aceount of this duty. _ In viow^ of 
the fact that the Government of India do not seem to think that it is 
possible for them to make a direct contribution towards the cost of a project 
that is far from coniorning only Calcutta and Howrah, or even Bengal, it 
seems to me that there is a strong case for consideration of the ^ whole posi- 
tion and for a special exemption, from duty, being allowed in the case of 
all material required for the bridge ; I go even further, and consider that, 
so far as the steel used is of Indian manufacture, a special grant-in-aid 
should be made by the Government of India to compensate for the higher rata 
that the Indian manufacturer is able to charge by reasons of the imposition 

of the duty. n , l 

In course of his remarks on traffic control in Calcutta the speaker 
referred to the “ almost intolerable noise that has of late become such a 
never ending feature of life in Calcutta. For that, motor traffic is almost 
entirely to blame, although wo do also hate to put up with a good deal of 
unnecessary and disturbing noise from street hawkers such as those who 
sell race programmes and race tips : but at worst they are only occasional 
whereas horn nuisance is always with us, and does not tend to got any less, 
if any person is in any doubt as to who are the chief offenders, lot him bo 
about in Clive Street any evening after the withdrawal of the traffic police, 
and see the endless promenade of empty taxis parading in both directions, 
every one contributing to the incessant din. But it is not only in the busi- 
ness quarters of the city that the taxi nuisance assorts itself : it is now 
prevalent to such an extent in the residential parts of the city as seriously to 
menace the comfort and peace of mind of the citizens. There is a growing 
feeling that the evil demands the urgent attention of the authorities and that 
the moat energetic stops are required to suppress it once and for all. Wo 
have sometimes seen a temporary improvement as a result of public com- 
plaints, but before long the position has again become as bad as it over was 
and the people of this city are entitled to demand that their comfort and 
convenionoo should not be as they now are, at the mercy of a small and 
entirely inconsiderate section of the comrau lity. .Surely at any rate some- 
thing might bo done at once to insist ou the use of a less blatant typo of 
motor horn.” 

Sir Alexander Murray proposed a vote of thanks to the outgoing Pi'osi- 
dent, who in reply thanked him. 

The New President. 

Sir George Godfrey then thanked the Chamber for electing him as the 
President of the current year and in doing so ho said : — 

_ " I shall have to face difficult problems connected with the future of 
India and this Chamber will have to have a keen and careful watch on the 
change of political developments. As a Chamber we have to watch these 
for large commoroial interests which may become involved and which may 
oven bo threatened. Wo can always see the threatening of some of them at 
the present moment. The duty of this Chamber is to build up and construct 
the now constitution and to take part on the political side. We must bo 
prepared and bo ready with our ideas and bo able to put them forward 
when called upon to do so and outside the Chamber there is no reason why 
one and all will not take part in assisting the creation of some stable future 
for this country. 



The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Second Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Calcutta was held on the 18th February 1928 at 4-30 p.m. under the 
Presideiioy of Mr. D. P. Khaitan in the office of the Chamber, at 136, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. There was a very large attendance. Among 
those present were : — Mr. Faizullabhai Gangjee, Mr. Sheokissen Shatter, Mr. 
Anandji Haridas, Mr. K. J. Purohit, Mr. A. D. Midgaokar, Mr. Habib 
Mahomed, Mr. E. P. Guzder, Mr. Raj Shekhar Bose, Mr. W. C. Baneijee, 
Mr. P. M. N. Mehta, Mr. E. Sitaram, Mr. N. L. Puri, Mr, G. L. Mehta, 
.Mr. J. N, Ghosh, Mr. Eajam, Mr. C, S, Eangaswami, Mr. Kumar Krishna 
Kumar, Mr. N. Sen, Mr. A. D. Addy, Mr. Haji Abdul Razak Abdul 
Sattar, Mr. F. H. Achard, Mr. Sajjan Kumar Chowdhury, Mr. M. P, 
Gandhi, (Secretary). 


President's Speech. 

Mr. Dehi Prasad Khaitan in course of his presidontal address, said ; — 

“ 1927 is a momentous year in the realm of finance— but not for India. 
A study of the tendencies and events of Indian trade and finance in the 
past year and of their underlying causes and inner forces in comparison with 
the tendencies and events of International trade and finance and their under- 
lying ‘ motifs ’ will form the most poignant commentary of the painful fact 
that is, day in and day out, rubbed in into us— the fact, namely, that India 
is only a subordinate branch of the British administration, that we can 
have no rights apart from what suits British interests, no prerogatives except 
when graciously tolerated by the benign Secretary of State ; that, in a word, 
we are but hewers of wood and drawers of water in the much-vaunted 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Reviewing 1927 so far ns India is concerned, he said :— The evil effects 
of unduly appreciated currency, as anticipated by those who have studied 
this intricate science, have unconsciously been felt by all concerned. 

The monsoon was, on the whole, propitious and fairly free from any of 
its periodical vagaries ; but jute fetched poor prices^ and the farmers of 
Bengal could not obtain anything like a reasonable margin between the costs 
of agricultural operations and the selling price of jute— though jute mills 
have thriven during the period, cotton has brought no prosperity and the 
movement of the produce to foreign countries has been tardy and anaemic ; 
wheat has fared no better ; and the numberless tillers of land have had a 
very arduous year. 

Secondly, money market appeared to bo free from stringency but the 
principal Indian industries, like the cotton mill industry, were in " doldrums 
Indian export and import merchants could make hardly any profits ; money 
was easy but credit restricted ; company liquidations went on merrily and 
not one new company of any importance was fioated ^ Indian joint stock 
banks show standstill conditions ; and there is an. all-round lack of confidence 
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and of hope for fclio future wbich is the basis, and the indispensable pteli* 

tninary condition, of a healthy trade activity , ^ 

Thirdly, India has maintained a stabilised international exchange but 
we saw the unusual spectacle of ropoatod deflations and consequent heavy- 
sized contractions of currency in the midst of the busy season at the end of 
1926-27 and beginning of 1927-28 the overseas demand for our staple 
products has been delayed ; the favourable trade balance, though slightly 
better than in 1926*27. is still very poor, so poor as to make the romittahoo 
programme of the Government a hazard ; and stability of exchange has in 
no sense eliminated the feeling of uncertainty, the possibility of surprises 
and the upsetting of plans and calculations. 

Fourthly, our national budget has been balanced but hovr many of 
the individual budgets for 1927 of Indian businessmen and Indian business- 
houses could claim to be balanced budgets ; and the misery of unemployment 
is being widely felt. 

Fifthly, wo are told that the internal prices have been stabilised .J ex- 
ternal exchange has been stabilised ; our currency and credit machinery is 
being reorganised *, and we are rapidly advancing towards the ideal of India 
placed on a gold basis but what has boon the actual record in regard to the 
essentials preliminary to the adoption of a Gold Standard. 

Have we increased our gold assets ? Is there any real addition to our 
stock of gold 1 In April 1926, we had the equivalent of Es. 21 crores in 
sterling securities — by the end of the year our Government had dissipated 
15} crores of sterling securities. And by the middle of 1927, there was 
practically nothing of gold securities in Paper Currency Reserve. Towards 
the close of the year, however, some purchases have been made and the 
year ends with a small holding of sterling securities. 

Eoundahout out March 1927, just over 2 millions worth, of gold was 
bought for the Gold Standard Reserve ; and we were asked to hope that this 
was the beginning of a wholesome policy of converting a portion of the securi- 
ties of G. S. R. into gold. Bub as though ashamed of being discovered while 
doing so good a thing, the Government have reverted to the bid policy and 
no more gold has been bought on account of our reserve in the remainder 
of the year. And yet this was a period in which the most significant feature 
of international finance was the free and large movements of gold. 

We are told that “ the Federal Reserve authorities look with favour 
on gold exports, being sympathetic to the restoration of the Gold Standard 
throughout the world and probably would continue to co-operate, as far as 
might bo practical, with fresh' efforts to stabilise on a gold basis.” The 
Federal Reserve authorities are keen on helping those countries which are 
able and willing to establish themselves on a gold basis. 

Is India the Cinderella of the family of nations aspiring to establish 
themsolvos on a gold basis ? 


It is necessary^ to obtain a definite answer to this question. Surely it 
cannot bo that America, which is co-operating with all the countries trying 
to .go on a gold basis, singles out India alone for the invidious distinotion 
of ineligibility to make any purchases of gold. One can understand the 
anxiety ol the ^crotary of State to refrain from buying gold in London. 
The wrath of the Bank of England is such as would burn to ashes oven the 
all-puissant Secretary of State, 
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If the position bo that we cannot buy in London because it won’t suit 
the Bank of England nor in New York because it won't suit its silver 
ntorestS) then it is easy to realise the force of the remark with which I 
started my speech that a comparative study of Indian finance and its under- 
lying forces with International finance would bo the most eloquent com- 
mentary on the subordinate position which India occupies and on the way 
in which her interests are lightly brushed asides unless and until our mentors 
aud masters are pleased to tolerate them. 

The Reserve Bank Bill is dead and buried — unwept and unsung. 

The first and foremost need, therefore, is that the Indian Government 
should buy gold— and keep buying gold at every suitable opportunity. And 
the plea that no such suitable opportunity has so far presented itself or may 
not present itself cannot hold any water. Such a plea if raised by the 
Government would be a sure token of the total absence of genuine solicitude 
for India’s welfare and interests. 

Government’s Sermon : Mills Duty. 

Another instance where the Government have all through the past 30 
years and more shown a callous indifference to the interests of India’s indus- 
trial welfare is the cotton mill industry. During the last four years, owing 
to the high exchange and owing to what may be described as world factors 
affecting the cotton mill industry, the Indian cotton mills have been passing 
through difiioult times. They had finally to appeal to the Government for 
protective tariff's. They did not get protective tariffs ; on the other hand, 
they got endless homilies and pompous sermons on the need of “ setting one’s 
own house in order.” The Government cannot give any support and do 
not want to give it. They have, however, given us a powerful sermon on 
self-reliance. Let us take that sermon to heart, and let us develop a pro- 
gramme in which we can by our own strength re-establish the industry on 
a sound basis. The Indian cotton mills should join together and carry out 
an intensive and extensive propaganda with a view to bringing round the 
Indian consumer to buy only Indian cloth. Except for a brief period in 
the anti-partition days, no propaganda of any magnitude has been concluded 
on right linos or on an adequate scale to indicate " Swadeshi ” in cloth. If 
all the Indian cotton mills join together, the financial aspect of this pro- 
paganda cannot present any difficulties. A central organisation will bo able 
to study and appreciate the psychology of the Indian consumer : it should 
from that knowledge devise propaganda by pamphlets, lectures, posters, 
advertisements, articles in journals and papers etc. ; it should chalk out a 
comprehensive programme and exesute it with zeal. 

The interests of India are to us, who are connected with Indian business, 
the sole consideration ; the interests of India are, so it seems to me, to the 
Government of India a subsidiary consideration, as the Secretary of State 
and, through him, the powerful British commercial interests have always a 
strong say. It will be our duty to keep a careful watch — to ensure that 
India’s interests are always kept in the forefront _ whether in the broader 
policies and principles or in ther more detailed application. 

The Annual Report of 1926-27 and the accounts were then put and 
carried unanimously. 

Messrs. Battliboi & Co. were appointed the auditors for the ensuing 
year 1928-29. 
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, Committeo for 1928-29, - 

The following members were then elected to foVm-the Committee of ihe ’ 
Chamber: — - . 

President : — Mr. D. P, Khaitan. 

Senior Vice-President : — Mr. Paizullabbai Gangjeo, 

Vice-President : — Mr. Sheokissan Batter. 

Members: — Mr. D. S. Erullcar (Transport) j Mr. N. Rajabally (insur- 
ance) ; Mr. E. P. Guzdor (Jute) ; Mr. 6, D. Birla (Cotton) : Mr. Kumar 
Krishna Kumar (Produce) ; Mr. A. L. Ojha (Coal) ; Mr. Anandji Haridas 
(Hardware) ; Mr. Eai Shekhar Bose (Drugs and Chemicals ) ; Mr. N. L. Puri 
(Finance); Mr. K. J. Purobit; Mr. A. D. Madgaonkar; Mr. Habib 
Mahomed ; Mr. Sajjan Kumar Chowdhury ; Mr. E. L. Nopany ; Mr. C, S, 
Eangaswami. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan, the President then unveiled a portrait of Mr. D. S, 
Erulkar, which was painted by Mr. Atul Bose of the London Academy. 

With a vote of thanks to the President moved by Mr. C, S. Eangaswami 
the meeting dissolved. 



